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CONTENTS 

TO 

THE FIRST FOLUME. 


FROM THE RISK OK THE MODERN KINGDOMS TO THE PEACE < 
WESTPHALIA, IN 1648. 


LETTER I. 

JhcUnf and Fall of the Homan Empire, 
and (jf ii,e Jiarljuitau>: 

I HE subjeci proposed ^ 

•A/ew of ilu' state of Ancient Europe ibid. 
Tlie Nortiiern nations never wliollytoii- 
f|iu‘rv(l l*y tUe Romans ibnL 

■ A. 1). 47<< They break from tbeir fi'rvvt" 
and frtstncssis, and finally sulneil ilie 
Roman Empire 2 

Mu.al and political causes of that i^roat 
, >*vent ibid. 

']'o be ascribed more iiiimediatciy to the loo 
/<ieat exV‘n1 of ilie Roman d>>iiiini<in, 
and to tl>e deliaMti? inlluein c ol >U des¬ 
potic irovernmeitt ibid. 

Causes of tlie nun ot tin* Roman republic 
Ot ilie decline ol ibe Imperial )>on’er ibid. 
'I’be ticasons <d ilie soldiciy, and espcciallv 
111 llie Prelon.iii lianili ibid. 

Tin- (lissoliiic Ini'S (it the Emperors, and 
tbe n-mo\al ot the imjienul seat to Coii- 

'J'lie d'spiilcs between the Christians and 
J’.i;?atis,and belweea the I'lflerent ( hris- 

li.in j),jj 

'I’lie siipciiority ot the Barbari.ans in virtue 
and 111 saloiu {> 

'I'lie des|ii<.iblu policy of the Romans in 
iiuisliasim^llieir furiicitraiice,and laluiiB 
l.ir>{e Imdies <if f belli uitu])ity ibuL 

The ViMicntls plant tliem.>elves in Spain ; 
llif Franks in Gaul ; liie Saxons m the 
Ronir'.u piOMiict's of South liiitain; the 
Huu, in <’anmiiua; (lie iKiropollis iii 
Iliil) and t|,e adjinent pioi inccs, by tin; 
bei^niinwi^ o( the sixib cciilniy ibid. 

A total' iiai'b't takes place in the stale ot 
Eiu'/oe . j y 

I’hiil (liiiiixe not (0 he Imiieifled ibid. 
'I'lie coiilt,-.ipt ol the RHilniriaiis tor ilie 
Roiuan iuivros'emciits,Hiid its cause ibid. 

LETTER II. 

itpitrmof Policy and Lecislatioiif^tnhlishrd 
6p theliarbanansy on linn bctllmnnt m 
tht Pfoi't it'.’# of (ht Jloman Emptrr. 

The rriniitive government of the haili,irons 
iinadeis. like that ol the ancient (.ter- 
mans, a kind of military democracy, un¬ 
der a general or cluettnin 7 

They consider llieii conoiicKts as rnninum 
properly, in wtiich all had a right 1u 
share ibid, 

After sellliiig in the provinccsof the Roman 
empire, they estab lished a new species ot 
govcriimeiit, known by the name ul the 
Fcndnl System ibid. 

't tie advantages and dis.Klvantag(;s of that 
govcnimeut ilml 


n'-. 1 If,-. 

ViM of political union feeble, and llie 
rt.i»nrce.s '’f dissension many A 

-•‘A feudal kingdom commonly lorn by do¬ 
mestic broils, and little capable ot any 
foieign enterprise ibid. 

I he judicial proceedings of the Darbariimi 
long Tciy uhsiitd il>]d. 

Hesvntiiieiit almost the sole motive for pro¬ 
secuting crimes, and the gnititicntion of 
that passion the chief rule in puiiisliing 
theiu Cl 

Till! feudal sTsfem, with all its imperfec¬ 
tions, yet less dcgtiiding tcj hiimaiiity 
titan the uniform pressure ot Homnu 
di'spiiusm ibid. 

LE'ITER HI. 

Hist of tfit Frcnck Mnunrvhii, and Iltslory 
of Franoe under the hmns of the Fust 
Artec. 

Introductory rcfie^tioiiB on Historirnt 
Coinpiisition ft 

Modem bistoiy of little impoilaiicc before 
tile (line ot ('liarlemugue 10 

The i’ic’iich inoiiardiy first claims our al- 
tnitioii 

A. 1>. jHd Clovis, King of the Franks, soil 
oi ( iiildciic, and grandson ot Meiovius 
(lic;< I'd I lie tube), gains a victoiy 

OM I .u;t MIS, a Roiiiaa iisurjiei in lliat 
prot'i.re, and tuuiids the kingdom of 
r'laU'c ibid. 

A. I) A'^t, He defeats the Allemanni at 
'liill iiiL, and IS b.ijiliscd, with aliiiost the 
wliole Frciu o nation >bid. 

A. D. h’>7 Vrtii(|Uislies Altiric, King of llie 
Visixolim, and adds Acijiiitiiiiie to the 
kingdom nl France ibid. 

Disfigiiies the latter part of Iub reign hy 
< 1 licitles and jierfidies towards lliejirinces 
ot his bli»i<i ihid. 

A. D. AH Dies, afUT attempting to atone 
for ins criUM’s, by tiiiildiiigand endowing 

churches and inona.^'(‘Mes ibid. 

The giiusierir ot the Fiencli monarihy 
luucb iiiipaMed by being divided among 
Ins ioui »<ins,’i'lnciij, (Jhildebert, Clo- 
domir, ami (.dotiiiie 11 

A. 1>. Sbl A like diiisinn fake.spl.ice on Hie 
dciilli ot Clotaire, the sole suci essor of 
Ins brotliiTs amt m'|ilii us. itml. 

'rnoinaliiuceiis Briiliei Inbla wife loSige- 
iu'it King ot A'jslrasia, ami Fiedegomlu 
Wite to t bilneiic King ot Soissoiis, siicn- 
fice every tiling to their bloody hiuIm- 
lion ibid. 

A. D. 613 i'ollKire II. son of Chilperie ami 
Frcdegnmla. living left sole muiiarch of 
France, re-establislies tramiuillity, i>»d 
gaiustlie hetiilsof Ins subjects ihid 

A. D. 632 Dago belt, the son and fcucccssot of 
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C lolaire, (by hit vices, and bit imprudeot 
policy, in committing all real power to 
llio Mayors of the palace), greatly weakens 
the royal authority II 

A. D. 644 His two sons, Sigebert 11. and 
Clovis II, hit feeble successors, only the 
founders of new convents ibid. 

Several succeeding kings, aptly denomi¬ 
nated jfM/; 7 '-ar//ff,cquallyinsigMificant ibid. 

A D.fjyx)Pepin Heristel.Dukeof Austrasia. 
usurps the administration, under, the 
name of Mayor, and governs France 
equitably twenty-eight years. ibul. 

A. D. 714 After his death, Charles Martel, 
his niiiural son, assumes the goveniiiient 
of the kingdom 12 

A. 1). 751 And Pcpiii, the son of Charles, 
usurps the sovereignty ; excludiiii^for 
ever the descendants of Clovis,' 
Merovingian race, from tlieHhroiie 
France ibul/ 

LEriEIl IV. 

SpatH undfr the IJomtnton of the Vitigoths, 
and under the Moors^ till the Rctgn of 
A bdn rrahman . 

A. D. 467 The Visigoths found their mon¬ 
archy in this Komaii province 13 

'I'he clergy early possessed of great power 
in Spain, winch becomes a theatre of re¬ 
volutions and crimes ibiii. 

A. D. 585Leovigild, an Anan, putsto death 
his soil llerincnegild, because be had eni- 
brnced the Catholic Faitii ibid. 

A. 1>. 613 Sisehut dispossesses tbe Greek 
Empeiois of that territory they had con¬ 
tinued to hold on the coasts of tlie Medi¬ 
terranean, and obliges all the Jews in iii« 
own dominions, on puin ot death, to re¬ 
ceive baptism ibid. 

A. D. ^ Wainba, who had defeated the Sa- 
iMceiis, tile countrymen and followers ol 
Mahomet, is excluded the throne, be- 
•caiise be bud been clothed in the habit of 
H penitent by a ghostly trick, whilst 
labouring under the influence of poison 

ibid. 

A. D. 713 The Saracens of Mauritania, un¬ 
der the name of Moors, make th'*inselves 
masters of Spam, and put an end to tiie 
euipire of the Visigoths 13 

A. D. 717 Pclagins, a prince of the blood 
loyal, ictires into the mounlnin-sof As¬ 
turias, and theie founds a little Christ itui 
kingdom ibid. 

A. D. 73i The Moors defeated by Charles 
Martel, in attempting to penetrate into 
France ibid. 

Spam at first very miserable under lU 
Moorish goveruors, who were dependent 
on the vu'eroy of Africa ibid. 

A.D. 756 But afterward happy and flourish¬ 
ing iindei the dominion ot .‘XbdiFrrahnian, 
who founds at Cordova a Mahometan 
kingdom independent of the Califs, or 
successors of the Prophet and their Afri¬ 
can viceroy 14 

LETTER V. 

Italy under the Dominioyt of the O.-itrogoths, 
and under the Ijombards till the /feign of 
Ijuitprand. 

A. D. 493Theodoric, the first Gothic, king of 
Italy, and several of his successors, pi inccs 
of inucli prudence and humanity 14 

A. D. 6MTlieOstrogothssiibdued,'iinil Italy 
recotcied, hytbe generals ol Justiuuiti, 
Emperor of Constantinople ibiti. 
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A. D. 568 Great part of Italy selged by Al- 
Immns. King of tbe Lombards 15 

He estnlilishes the feudal policy in his do¬ 
minions ibid. 

A. D. 5B6 Autharis, one of his successors, 
perfects that form of government ibid. 

And embraces Christianity ibid. 

A.D. 643 Rotharis gives written laws to the 
Loiubards ibid. 

A. D. 668 Grimoald rcformi the laws of Uo- 
tbaris 16 

Liiitprand forms the design of making him¬ 
self master of Italy ibtd. 

A. D. 726 This project favoured by the 
edict of Leo Isauncus, emuerur of Cou- 
stantiiiople, prohibiting the worship of 
images ibid. 

A. D.^7Thc Italians have recourse to arms 
in si^iport of the worship of images ibid. 

A. D. 728 Luitpraad, taking ad-^iituge of 
this tumult, lays siege to Ravenna, the 
sect ol the Kxarcti or imperial governor, 
and carries it hy storm ibid. 


LF/ITER VL 

Rtse of the Pope’s Temporal Power^ with 
some Avrount of the Affairs of Italythe 
Kmpire ^ Constantinopley and the King¬ 
dom of Franceyfrom the Time of Charles 
Martel to that of Charlemasne. 

The grand aim of the papal policy to free 
tbe city of Rome, the seat of the aposto¬ 
lic court, from the dominion of the 
Greek Emperors, without subjecting it to 
the Lombard kings 17 

A. l>. 798 Gregory II. more afraid of Luit- 
prand than of the Emperor Leo, re-takes 
Ravenna, with the assistance of the Ve¬ 
netians ibid. 

A. I). 729 The Emperor, notwithstanding 
this service, persists in his design of 
abolishing the worship of images in hi.s 
Itiili.in dominions ibid. 

A. D. 731 Gregory applies foi protection to 
Charles Martel, wbo then governed 
France, and Cliailet becomes toe guar¬ 
dian of tlie church 18 

A. U. 741 Constantine Copronymus not 
only renews his fatliers*s edict against 
the w’orship of images, hut prohibits the 
invocation of saints ibid. 

This new edict confirms tbe idolatrous 
citizens of Rome iii’a resolution they had 
taken, at the^instigation of the Pope, ot 
separating themselves entirely from the 
Greek empii4 , ibid. 

They accordingly revolt, and drive^ out of 
llieir city such of the Imperiul officers as 
had hitherto been suffered to coutinuc 
there ibid. 

A. D. 751 Pope Zachary encourages Penin, 
son of diaries Martel, to dethrone Cnil- 
deric HI. and assume the title of Kiiigof 
France ibid. 

A. D. 764 Pepin, in gralUndetoliisspiritual 
benefactor, marches into Italy, and ob¬ 
liges A.stiilplius, King of the Lombards, 
to desist from an attempt upon Rome 20 

A. D. 755 He takes the same journey a se¬ 
cond time ibid. 

A. D. 756 More effectually humbles Astul- 
pliiis, and founds the temporal power of 
the Popea, by bestowing on the see of 
Rome a considerable territory in l^ly, 
lavislieil from the Lombards ibid. 

I>. 7h6 He dies, aticr dividing his domi- 
iiiuos bolWt.cn lii< two sons, Charles and 
Cm loman ibid. 
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LEITER VII. 

liritain^ftom the Time if wat relinquiahed 
by the Honinns^ to the Knd of the Saxofi 
heptarchy, 

A. D. 448 Tlic Romans finally evacuate 
Britain SI 

The dcKenerate inhabitants of South Bri¬ 
tain, after the Roman \egion% are with¬ 
drawn, unable to defend themselves 
the Scots and Piets ibid. 

A. D. 449 Tiiey apply to the Romans, but 
without effect, and ultimately to the 
Saxons for protection ibid. 

A. D. dTiQ The Saxons and Angles, or An- 
i(lo»Saxons, come to their assistance, and 
r^el the Scots and Picts * ^-2 

A. 1j. 584 But afterward enter into a Icnftiie 
with those b^rbj^^oiis invaders, and make 
themselves niasiers of all the low country 
of South Britain • 2 ,'t 

D. 827The Seven kini^donisof the Hept¬ 
archy, formed in the course of tlie Saxon 
conquests, united under Egbert King ot 
■^Wessex ‘Ji# 

J'he Anglo-Saxons converted to Christiani¬ 
ty before this period ilnd. 

lint having Icceived that doctrine thiough 
the polluted channels of the cliurcii of 
Kuni(‘, It had little effect in either sollen- 
iiig their minds or purityingtheii morals 
^ ibid 

LE'ri'ER vni. 

Guverument and /Jaws of the 

Snx OHS. 

As the Saxons ratlicr extirpated than sub- 
dvted the natives, they liad no occasion to 
burden thcinsehcs with feudal services s,*. 
They transplanted into Britain then iivil 
^ and military institutions. ilnd. 

Their King was only the hrs»t citizen of I he 
coiiiinuiiity,and hisnntlionly, which was 
very limited, depended chiody on liis per- 
soiml qualities ilnd. 

Tliev had, at all times, a national council, 
a Witteiiagemot, or assembly of the wise 
men, w'hose consent was iiecessar)' to the 
enacting of laws, and to give sanction to 
the measures of public adiiiiiiistration 

ibul. 

'I'lic members of this assembly the princi¬ 
pal landholders ibid. 

The Saxons, like all the German nations, 
divided into three orders 6f men ; the 
noble, the free, and the servile ihid. 

The ShireiiJOteH, where all the freeholders 
asscinhled twice a year, well calculated 
for the support of general liberty ‘lU 
The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons ex¬ 
ceedingly mild ibid. 

Their judicial proofs very singular ibid. 
The absurdities of the ordeal ibid 

Their manners always rude, and tlieir 
knowledge of the arts Imperfect ibid. 

LETTER IX. 

ReiM of Charlt-magne^ or Charles the 
Oreat» of FruHce and Emverur uf 

the West. ^ 

A. D. 771 Charles sole sovereign of France 
inconsequence of the death of his bro¬ 
ther Carlonian ^7 

A D. 772 Ho cnjwbidcs a licaty with tlie 
Saxons, wliom lie had vanqni«;hcd Sa 


73 And marches into Italy against 
Desiderius, King of the Lombards 98 
Defeats Desiderius, and,takes Verona ibid, 
A. D. 771 Reduces Pavia, and puts an end 
to the kingdom of the Lombards ibid. 
A, D. 775 Having settled the government 
of Italy, ho marches against the Saxons 99 
A. D. 77fi Defeats them in several engage¬ 
ments, and treats them with great sevc- 
. rtty. 30 

A. D. 778 Makes an expedition into Spain, 
and takes Pampeluna and Saragossa ibid. 
Become master of Fraoce, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many, he pays great attention to the arts 
of peace ibid. 

Account of bis private life 31 

He encourages learning ibid. 

Is to the church 39 

A.smsU at the council of Frank- 
ibid. 

VToes into Italy to do justice to Pope Leo 
111 S!^ 

A. D. 8 <X) .\nd IS invested with the Iinpe- 
I ial ensigns hy that nontifT ihid. 

ITinvcrsallr ntkiiowluugod Emperor of the 
West, iiiiinediHtelv after lii.s coronation 
at Rome ihid. 

A. D. sn9 Receives an embassy from Ni- 
cciilioriis. Emperor of Constantinople, 
comphijioiitiiig him with the title of 

j\ui;iistus 34 

iViul from :he famous jcnlipli, Harun-al- 
Raschuf, with tiie present of a striking 
clock 

Arts and le«ariiing flourish in Asm, uiidci 
Al-ltaschid and Ins siit cessois ihul. 

J). MI8 Charlcinagne delivered from a 
forniiilalilc invasion <»t ilieNoimaiiN by 
the death of then king, (»o<lfiey 35 

A. U. K13 He assocu4es his son Lewis W’ith 
him in the «'iii)iire ihid. 

f). 811 Dies at ^Vix-la-(dinpellc in his 
^ seventy-first year ibid, 

'i'lio extent of Ins dominions ibid. 

LETl'ER X. 

/.vtpxTt Chnrtunnf’ne and the Churchy 
Jrom tUf ^tccrssion of Ai.» I^ewis the 

bonmirt's to the Death of Charles the 
Bald. 

V. D. PM Leuis rcndeis himself odious to 
the cicigy b> attempting to leform cer¬ 
tain ul/iises 3,5 

A. 1>. 817 Associates Ins elde.st son Lotlinrio 
with him in the empire ibid. 

A, D. 818 Suppresses a rebellion in Italy, 
headed by his nephew Bertrand, wtiom he 
punishes with the loss of his eycR tUi 
Is seized with reaniise, in coiiseiiiicnce of 
tin.s severity, aiul <'iijoined public pen¬ 
ance at bis own desire ibid. 

A. D. b2,9d'Iis three sons by the first bed, 
among whom be bad rinided ins domi¬ 
nions,loin in a rebellion against him, be¬ 
cause he sought from them some provi¬ 
sion for Ins SOI) Charles, by a .second 
wife ibid. 

A. D. S 3 f) Abamioned by bis army, he is 
made prisoner ibid. 

Released by ilic nobilitv 37 

A. ]>. H33 Agnin ubaiuloned by bis army, 
he IS deposed and clothed in the habit of 
a penitent ibid. 

A. J>. ft-i'l Obtains absolution, and is re¬ 
stored to bi.s dignity 

A. I). H40 Dies near Mciifz, in the seventy- 
second )car of his age ibid. 

Eothaiio succtod*. to the empire. ibul. 
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A. D. 
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A. D. 841 Attempts to seize Uie possessions 
of bis brothers 38 

A. D. 842 Is defeated, and oblifted to re- 
ceire conditions ibid. 

A. D. 847 Subscribes the constitutions of 
Mersen S9 

A. D. 85t5 Dies In the babit of a monk ibid, 
l^wis II. Lis eldest son, succeeds to the 
kinffdoni of Italy, and the Imperial dig¬ 
nity ibid. 

And his two youni^er sons, among whom 
be had divided the rest of his dominions, 
succeed to llieir several allotments ibid, 
A. D. 657 France ravaged by the Normans 

40 

A. D. 858 Invaded by Lewis the German, 
who dethroiius his brother Charles the 
Bald ibid. 

Lewis expelled, and Charles restortT.^ i. 
Examples of the weakness of Charles 
Auibitious projects of the Popes ibid.* 
A. D. RGO Lolliano, King ot Lorrain, di¬ 
vorces bis wife 41 

A. D. 863 Pope Nicholas I. endeavours to 
force him to take her back ibid. 

A. D. 668 He goes to Borne iu order lo 
justify hiniselr ibid. 

Dies on his way home 42 

Charles the Bald succeeds to hisdominions 

ibid. 

A. D. 875 The Emperor Lewis IT. dies with¬ 
out male heirs ibid. 

Charles the Bald, in prejudice to his bro¬ 
ther the German, obtains the Imperial 
crown ibid. 

A. D. 877 Marches into Italy, in order lo 
expel the Saracens 43 

Pursued thither by his nephew Carloman, 
son of Lewis the German, he attempts 
to retreat, and dies at a miserable cot¬ 
tage ibid. 
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net, and in the spring burn the cities of 
London and Canterbury 45 

A. D. 854 Etlielwolf makes a pilgrimage to 
Rome 46 

A. D. 856' Confers the titlie on the clergy 

ibid. 

England continues to be infested by the 
Danes ibid. 

A. D. 872 Alfred, youngest son of Ktbei- 
wolf, succeeds to the throne, in conse¬ 
quence of the death of bis elder brothers 

ibid. 

Routs the Danes in several engagements ib. 

A. D. 875 They land in greater numbers, 
and reduce the Anglo-Saxons to despair 

iuid. 

Alfred, abandoned by his subjccCiB, is ob¬ 
liged to lay aside the ensigns of his dig¬ 
nity, and assume the habit of a peasant 47 
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PAST I. 

FROM THE RISE OF THE MODEI^ Ki5te*iOMS TO THE PEACE 
OF WESTPHALIA, IN 1648. 


LETTER I. 

Decline and fall of the Roman Rmpire, and the SeUlemeiit of the Darbariaut. 

Yoo have already, my dear Philip, finiahed Tour course ol Aocient History, 
under your preceptor: in the elements of Modern History I myself will un, 
dertalce to instruct you. The establishment of the present European na¬ 
tions ; the origin of our laws, manners, and customs; th^ progress of society, 
of arts, and of letters, demand your particular attention, and were ill com¬ 
mitted to the disquisitions of a mere scholar. 

Europe is the theatre on which tlie human character has appeared to most 
advantage, and where society has attained its most perfect form, hotlwn 
ancient and modem times; its history will, therefore, furnish us with every 
thing worthy of observation in the study of men or of kingdoms. I shajj, 
however, turn your eye occasionally on the other parts of the globe, that 
vou may have a general idea, at least, of the state of the universe. But 
before I proceed to the historjr of Modern Europe, it will be proper to say a 
few words concerning its ancient inhabitants, and its situation at the set* 
tlement of the present nations. 

The inhabitants of Ancient Europe may be divided into three classes 
Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians; or those nations the two former were 
pleased to call so, because less civilized than they. With the Greek and 
Roman story you are well acqumnted. I diall, therefore, only remind you. 
That the Greeks, the most polished people of antiquity, inhabited Ue nuu 
ritime parts of the country now known by the name of Europewi Turkey; 
that, when corrupted, they were conquers by fce Romans; and that, after 
the conquest of Greece, the Romans turned their arms against the Barba¬ 
rians or northern nations, the Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, whom they 
also in a CTeat measure subdued, by their superiority in the art of war, but 
not with the same facility they had overcome the voluptuous nations of Asia. 
A single battle did not decide the fate of a kingdom. Those brave and in¬ 
dependent people, though often defeated, resumed their arms with ftesh 
valour, ana defended their possessions a^ their liberties with ohstinata 
courage. But after a variety of stru^les, in which many of Qmu perished 
in the field, and many were carried mto slavery, a miserable remnant sub¬ 
mitted to the Romans; while others fled to their mountains fhr freedom, or 
took refuge in the inaccessible corners of the North. There, defend^ Ity 
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Iake§.and.ri«er8j the'indigaant BarbaruAs lived, until time had rlMned the 
Bee^-eK^^athiction. Then ruahing, forth, like aBV4mpetuoiu flood, and 
B<veet>in^«Wr 7 thi^ before them, tiiev overturned the vaat fabric of the 
Roman empire, the work^and the wonder of aftea, taking vengeance on the 
murderers of mankind; established on its ruina Afltw governments, and new 
manners, andt/Kct^pliiBhed the most signal revolution in the history or 
nationa.(]) « •* 

Here we must make a pause, in order to consider the moral and political 
causes of that great event, and its influence on the state of society. 

As soon as the Romans had subdued the north of Europe, they set them¬ 
selves to dviliae it. They transferred into the conquered countries their 
laws, manners, arts, sciences, language, and literature. And some have 
thought these a sufficient compensation for the loss of liberty and indepen¬ 
dency. But you, my dear PhUip, will judge very differently, I hope- what¬ 
ever veneration you may have for the Roman name. 

Grood laws are essential tf^^ood government, arts and sciences to the pros¬ 
perity of a nation, and «^^ning d politeness to the perfection of the hu¬ 
man character. But these, in order to exalt a people, must be the result of 
the natural progress of civilization, not of any adventitions ferme nt^ o r 
violence from abroad. The fruits of summer are ripened in winter by’&t, 
but the course, of the seasons is necessary to give them their proper flavour, 
their proper size, 'or their proper tastt. The spontaneous produce of the 
forest, though somewhat harsh, is preferable to what is raised bjr such forced 
culture: and the native dignity, the native manners, and rude virtues of the 
Barbarian, are superior to all that can be taught the dave. When man¬ 
kind are obliged to look up to a master for honour and consequence, to flat¬ 
ter his foibles, and to fear his frown, cunning takes place of wisdom, and 
treachery of fortitude ; the mind loses its vigour, the heart its generosity, 
and man. in being polished, is only debased. 

This truth was never, perhaps-, more strikingly exemplified than in the 
history of the Roman empire. The degrading influence of its dominion, 
more 'than any otter circumstance, hastened its final dissolution; for al¬ 
though the conquered nations were by that means more easily kept in sub¬ 
jection, they became unable to resist a foreign enemy, and might be_ considered 
as decayed members of the body politic,, which increased its size without 
iovveasing its strength. An appearance of prosperity, indeed, succeeded to 
the havoc of war; the ruined cities-were rebuilt, and new ones founded; 
population flourished; civilization advanced ; the arts were cultivated; but 
the martial and independent spirit of the people of the northern previaces 
was so totally extinct in a few centuries, that instead of preferring death to 
slavery, like so many of their iUiistrious ancestors, they patiently submitted 
to any contribution which a rapacious governor was pleased to levy, and 
the descendants of those gallant warriors who had disputed the field with 
the Roman lemons under Cssar and Gennanious were unable to rapose the 
most desultory inroads of a troop of undisciplined Barbarians. They were 
become incapable of either thinkfhg or acting for themselves. Hence all 
the countries which have been subjected to the Roman yoke, fell a prey to 
the first invader, after the imperial forces were withdrawn. 

Many otter causes contribiited to the dissolution of the Roman empire, be¬ 
side the debility occasioned by its unwieldy corpulence. 

Rome owed her dominion as much to the manners as to the arms of her 
citizena.(S) Their dignity of sentiment; their love of liberty and of their 


(t) It was long faibionsblB witli modem writer*, tint e>peoia1I]r tboae of a cla**ical 
Itirn, to rail asainat their rude ancettnre, and lamont the fall of the Ruman Empire ae.a 
xreat niiafortiiue to tbe human race. Tlii* niietake ceema to liar.e ariaen from an adnii— 
ration of ancient literature, and an imperfect knowlcdwe of biatoiy ; from not eaffi- 
cientty cKatineniahiue between tbe extinction of Roman libettr, andtue deatructiun of 
Roman deapotiam. 

(S) “Tliink not,” aaid the Elder Cato to tbe Roman tenate, itwa* merelp by force 
“ of arm* that our forefalliera raiaed tbia republic from a low condiUuu to ita.pmMiit 
“ greatiicM no ! but liy ihms* of a very different pature-induatry and disctplins 
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oouBtrjr; ^•ir paaslAa ttr glory ; Rk^penererane* in tvIlH; their Contem|it 
•f danger and m death; mir obedience to the laws ; 4tid, above idi, their 
eivil oonrthuUea and’ ndUtMj'diacipiine, had extendi and eemented tlie 
oongueeta of the ReanlM^^ The very uaurpatioqe o£ that sovereign people 
(for 1 speak of the fa|iAef the republic^ were covered with a certain ma¬ 
jesty, which mode eewi^jnranny respectable. But their government cwrried 
in its bosom the seeds of destruction. The continual jhalousy between the 
patricians and plebeians, the senate and the people, without any balanding 
{tower, made the ruin of the r^ublic inevitable, as soon as the manners were 
relaxed; and a relaxation of manners was necctssarlly produced, by the pil¬ 
lage of Greece, and the conquest of A8ia(l) by the contagious refinements 
of the one, and the infiuiC’ of wealth from the othilto. 

The fall of Carthage, and the expulsion of the Gauls out of Italy, though 
seemingly the two most fortunate events in the Roman history, contributed 
also to a change of manners, and to the extinction of Roman liberty. WhUe 
Cnrthage subsisted, the attention of all parti'iq, was carried towttrd that ri¬ 
val state ; to defend themselves, or ani^ their caamies, was the only care 
. of the Romans; and as long as the Gauls had possessions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, her citizens were^inited by the sense of a common danger; 
'niut no sooner were their fears from abroad removed, than the people grew 
altogether un^vernable. Ambitious men took advantage of tiimr licentious¬ 
ness ; party Wished with party. /Praaster became necdssary, in order to 
terminate the horrors of civil war, as well as to ^ve union ana vigour to the 
state. Interest and vanity, made courtiers ; force or fear, slaves. The 
people were disarmed by tm Jealousy of despotism, and corrupted by the 
example of an abandoned court. Effeminacy, debauchery, profligacy, and 
every atrdcious vice, was common upon the throne. 

A new source of ruin disclosed itself. Some disputed successions having 
made the army sensible that the sovereignty was in their hands, they thence¬ 
forth sold it to the highest bidder. Sporting with the lives of their princes, 
as formerly with the mws of the republic, th^ created emperors only to ex¬ 
tort money from them, and afterwarcls maosacred ^hem/in order to extort 
like sums from their successors. Emperors were opposed to emperors, and 
armies disputed the pretensions of armies. Witlvebedienoe discipline was 
lost. Wise princes endeavoured, but in vain, to restore it: their zeal to 
maintain the ancient military regulations cndy exposed iJiem to the futy*of 
the soldiery ; the very name of oiscipliilhyras a si^al for revolt. The ar¬ 
mies of Rome did not now consist of free men, who bad voluntarily diosena 
militaey life ; or who, in obedience to the .laws, servedTor a teftn at years ; 
but of mercenaries collected from the picTinoeB, or Barbarians bribed into 
the service, as more able to undergo thvfiatigues of war. Her soldiers were 
no longer citizens armed in defence of their country: they were its op¬ 
pressors ; they were licensed robbers, insatiable of plunder. 

In order to prevent the <x>ntinaal treasons of the soldiery,'%ut especbdljr 
the Pretorian bands, the emperors associated with themwlves in the su¬ 
preme {>ower, their sosu, their brothers, Ck suah persons as ^ey could trust; 
and every emperor elected a Ctesar, or successor. They likewise subdivided, 
and consequently diminished, the ipower of the Pretorian prefects, who 
were the grand viziers of their time, appointing four instead of two. By 
these means the imperial seat was rendered more secure: the emperors 
were permitted to die in their beds ; mannera«rere softened, and less blood 
was shed by ferocity ; but .the state was wasted by an enormous expeagg, 
and a new species of oppression took place, no less disgraceful to humanity 
\bBii the former massacs-es. The tyranny was transferred from the soldiOry 
to the prince ; the cause and the mode was changed, but the effect wi^ the 


•• at borne, abvtinsnee and jattire abroad, a ditinterested spirit in council, uoblinded 
*• byrtmaaioii, aiwfiBiibiaaaed bf pleaaure." Salluat. HcU. CotUin. • 

(11 It waa in tb#delicioaa ctipraU and pleasurable grorea of Asia (aaj-a .Sallust) that 
tbe amiT of tbd Itoiuaii people firat iearDtd to abandon themselves to wine and women 

_toadnsire pictures, statnee, and vases of curious workwilinship—aud to spare nothing 

civil or sacred to come at the posecsslou of Ibeoi. ffvff. Catiliu. ' 
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wonen, uiS tninVita the eoftneM e*i« 

pire ^v^0d tn Ba#^by the^ark end. salMhiliinli|M -Ini^ 

(jultous jud^^nU, ttflur the'fonn of JuattoeiMAMM^ onlv io,«et death »t 
a ^stance, in order make life more ndeenlw^^ exietenee more pro- 
f»nou8. Nothing wae'^^d, all was insinuated c man oj^rime repu¬ 

tation ires accused^ and the warrior and the politidlan daily saw themselves 
at the mercy of sycophants, who had neither ability to serve the state 
themselves, nor generosity to suffer others to serve it with bonour.(l) 

The removal of the imperial court to Constantinopfe, to say nothing of 
the subsoquent division of. the eihpire into Eastern ana Western, was a new 
blow to the grandeur ofTtome, and likewise to its security: for the veteran 
legions, that guarded the banks of fhe Danube and the Rhine, were also 
removed to the East, in order to guard another frontier; and Italy, robbed 
of its wealth-and inhabitants,'sutik into a state of the most anninilsting 
languor. Changed into a,i,garden by an Asiatic pom]), and crowded with 
villas, ^ow deserted by<^ir voldjftuous owners, tliis once fertile country 
WHS unable to maintain itself; and when the crops of Sicily and Africa failed, 
the people breathed nothing but sedition.'^ 

Tnese discontents, ooea^oned by the removal of the imperial court, 
heightened by those of nSigion. Christianity had iong been making pni- 
gress in the empire: it now ascended the throne of Uie Caesars As the 
Christians had formerly been persecuted, they, in their turn, became ijerse- 
cutors. The gods of Rome were publidy insulted, their statues were broken, 
their votaries were harassed. Penal statutes were enacted against the an¬ 
cient worship: the punishment of death was denounced against the sacrifices 
formerly ordained oy law : the altar of Victory was overturned, the crOss 
was exalted in its stead, and displayed in place of-tirat triumphant eagle, 
under which the world had been oonquered.(9) The most dreadful hates 
and auimofflties arose. The Pagans accused the Christhms of all theirmis- 
fortunes : they rejoiced in the midst of the greatest calamities, as if the 
gods had been come in person to take vengeance on the destroyers of their 
altars ; while the Cl^tians affirmed, that the remains of Paganism ^one 
had drawn down the.Wrath of Omnipotence. Both parties were more oc¬ 
cupied about their religious disputes than the oommoa safety ; and, to ooin- 
plbte the miseries of this unhappy people, the Christians became divided 
among themselves.' Ne# sects sprang up; new disputes took place; new 
jedousies and aatipdthies raged ; and the same punishments were denounc^. 
against Heretics and Puuos. An universal bigotry debased the mMi of 
men. In a grand assembly of the provinces, it was proposed; That, as, there 
are three pertons in the Trinity, they ought to have three emperors. Sieges 
were ^sm, and citiw lost, for the sake of a bit of rotten wood, or withered 
bone which supposed to have belonged td aeme saint or luartyr. The 
effeminacy m^thb iningled iiiptf^^th tUs Iniktuatien; and generals, 
more weak than hupiane, sat ddWn.'to ml|iau!tt't|l»rlMdamiti^ef wary 
they should intrepidly have led trow |»%attle.f^} 

The cbaiwter the peej^ u^WHi^ m j^maUs fittdWd. eontand, waa 
in all respects, the reverse ofnortherp. aib^turant, or 
Rdlrbarians as they were cajled, Ihr^hed netbHig but wmt Their martial 

(t) Montesq. CnmitteroLtur htCaiuadt la ifntMi/intr iler$Uma^,tt tit-tear necnd. 
chap. xy. xvi. xyii. u>d tb« authdrt thars atad, but .MpnriaUr lluitui, AwiuiHuiu, 
Marcsluau*. hiici ZotUnis.. . , ... 

(S) rOur l-eBpvclabls.dSpatatiODi were tocceuively voted to tbe'iaiserial court, repre- 
eeuUDgthe gnevauqu o^be prisetbood, and U» Muate, and toUcitingtlie reitnration 
of tire altar of Viclo^. The eondeetsd thiahMpertaaSbDWiMM.wai Cntroated to ttroi- 
aiacbua, a noble and eloquent orator, wUo tbtfeatakes;Roaie liericlf plead, before tbe 
tij)p«iBl tribunal, in favour of tbe ancient worship ; “Tliese rites bare repelled Hao- 
**-mbal from tbe. cil^, anirtbe Gauls frooi tbaCapitol.- Were, my cmy hairs ru>err^ 

“ for suril intoleiable disgrace f I am ignorant of tlip neweystein t|pt I am required to 
** adopt; but 1 am well assaiOd, that tbe coiYectioo of did age is i^-ars an uugralaful 
“ aud jjraominious office.” Symmaeh. lib. X.- epist 54. -' 

«> A^uiitesq. CumitUrat. &e. chap, xviii—xxii. See also Gilibon’s HM. of th* TJf> 
€lUt.aHUI'aU<tftlieJHvMiutJiMj»re,(.ua four rol»)vol,ii.^iu. and the authors there quoted, 
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were finely attached te^eir leadwS ’ r 

choke, notVrom courtremt/^ from 

command. Nor were the*; d«nifie«l with, the 

thep reg^ to the wwctity of the manage ^ • fh^ v^"' 

their detestation of treach^ and falseho^ Thew hospitahty, 

of civil wisdom, and want^only thr^ltwe of 1 “®^ "1““^ maxims 

the true principles of i^ial life.(l) ® reason to conduct them to 
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nominious^ treachery. Soon mnvitknAri ti * ^httt was still uiord iar- 

Ati-eihpted to appe^ theV iav&d^a bv moneV^'1 they 

of long continuance whklLnt th^ l^o soW^it »«>* be 

another. Force is seldom just. Theawvnkrif^™ ".^* to sell 

into a tribute which was demanded as a ** changed 

it was refused, or fell ahor^rtSferstoS sum denounced wL, 

upon tributes, tiU the empire was <ka?^^^fT,' / "f^’e multiplied 

dient was then fallen upon: large l^ies of th^lUrff “'’®‘ «Pe- 

pay, and opposed to otW BarlHudansL tL^ ’'®'® *“^®'* '"‘o 

to the practito-of the defence, so contrary 

nated in ruin: those auxiliaries proved tho i^ft H '^**® ™°ment, but tenhi- 
empire. Already acauainted wiHidangerous enemies to the 
amlthe Rom^ ^eS^^rtuni^l Rpman wealth, 

viting their countrymerto^ZeZl shtTwiT 9ir masters, in- 

ple unworthy of so many accommodatkna'”^^’** spoils of a peo- 

acauainted with what little,military skill^vof ro3?®^become 
and that, superadded to^h^at Jal ;. 

had recourse to .--asgS^atlon wM^nwId ™*s 

princes, or leaders, whose arms thev^iSt^ ^^ amperors am net those 
the mask of frien^r annerprfiaSftoHtT-®'’^f^J*l^^^^ ¥"®»tl‘ 
"'J'’ »t theSestlve U 2 ) ' ^^ '^ l«08pitality_in 
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(tj MooUtquiea and Gibbon.^bi sup. 
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ROthahad poMewed ^lrtiBaalvM^ tlM 8«a^ 

of the Uomui Kocincos Id -; ' tke 0«* 

trogotha of Italy, and the adgadent, prD«|^^pa« g nrtro ao ant^ ^ Iowa, 
langiiogea; newoiaMHn, (iiiiliUiiij 

triea every wlww jtlwaiiM. iaTBwUdate of J!.u» 

rope(l) ■• * * ' i 

Flow far tida eluui|ittuRiit talM buaittrted fa MXt now • 4 mi^ of mnch 
dispute. The huaftan apwaa «af MdaWidJte au* » dewefB of debaaement 
by the peaaure of Bwnan deapwiiij the* we ea» her^he sorry at any 

means, howevac vtalMt, whbdh removed mrlighteBedthamd. fiiutwecan* 
not help lamiiKiBg et aawe UoM!, l|tet#fa nmhitfafawae the work of 
natkms so ISIle eflBjjlifed by sfuedof eg .{K^riiM ^ orytitetion i for the 
Roman hnra, theiiff tei iewhat oom^tedi were yet hi gWfefaw the best tliat 
human wisdom hM fiwned; end the Roman arts and literature. Chough 
much deoUned, were atRl .auperior to any thing-found amoi^ rude nations, 
or which those who gpumed_them product for many afps. 

Tim contempt of th^d(&bdFli^ for the Roman improvements is not 
wholly^ however, to be ascribed to their ignoranoe, nor the suddenness of 
the revolution to their desolating fury ; the manners of the conquered must 
come in for a ^are. Had the RoatMnS not been in the lowest state of*ns^ 
tional degeneracy, they might eurely have civiltcad the conquerors ; bad 
they retained any of the virtues of mawi among them, they might liave con^ 
tinued under the government of their own lawn Many ot the nortiiern lea¬ 
ders were endowed with great abilities, and sevend'of them were acquainted 


j“*rv 

afraid of the contagious injfiuence of RMhan example ; and therafoee avoid¬ 
ed every thing allied to that name, whether hurtful, or otherwisK^SV They 
erected a cottage in the neighbourhood of a palace, breaking down the state¬ 
ly building, and burying in its ruins the finest works of human if»enuity: 
they ate out of vessels ot wopd, and maiie the vanquiidicd be served Rkves- 
sels of silver ; they hunted the boar on the votuptuous parterre, the trim 
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have raiaisl a luxuriant haavest. They proiubited their children tlie know¬ 
ledge of literature, and of aU the elegant arte; because they eonohided, fW>m 
the dostardliness of the Rnm-ins, tliut learning tends to enervate the mind, 
and that he who has trembled under the rod of a pedagr^e-will never dare 
to meet a sword with an undaunted «ye.(S) *' Upon the same principles they 
rejected the Roman jurisprudunce. It reserved nothing to the vengeance of 
man; they therefore, not unphUosophicaUy,'tliought it must rob liun of his 
active {wwers. Nor could th^ conceive mte’Che ]>eraon injured cohM rest 
satisfied, but by pouring out hia fiiry upon the anteor of the Iqjuatiee, 
Hence jjl thoae judicial cembats, and private wara which for many agsa de- 
aolat^ Europa^ 

In what hHinner li^t aepse wwt of tiiisdarkaesa, or^ out of iRtfa confu-- 
aiun, and taste out tn thia batbaris^ #e- alfotl 'bswe oecasfan to observe |n 
the course of history : how genius and miaigtefiewioe dfaj^yed fbdmWilvM ht 
a new mode, wlildi wrevaOed for a jdme, ted wasaScmided; hewf Cfcb sons 
came to idolise that literature whidrifomr fothfogltel pitesaribed,' 
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The aifcient 8«ula, fiie flMtoiw, tte CbtnwM, th* 8«Midiii*viaiMi,.«nd ali 
the nations of the n»rth of Europe, had a OMtain derree of ooniormitp in 
their g^ernment, mianw*^ and o^ion*. ITbe al;:<s^ leading obaraoter,and 
the name degree of oonfbnfutf, waa also ofcerrable among thrir more modern 
deacendunta, who, under the nameanf Uotha and Vandab, diamembered the 
Rou.an empire. Alika dbtinRuUhed by a love of war and of lilxatj, hr a 
pereuaaion that force oAlj^ oonstitutea rmfia, and thait Victory U an inAdliUo 
proof of juatioo; thqr ware omalJy bald in attacking tiieir enemies, and in 
reaiiting the abaohita dotninauon of any one wan. They were free even in 
a state of submbawti. Their ^mitive government was a kind of military 
demoeiucy, under a general or ^ieftain, who had commonly the title of kiiur- 
Matters of litlla oonaaquenoe were daUwwined by the principal men. but the 
wholg ewmwnnity aaaarabled to deliberate on national M^ta. The authori¬ 
ty of thair kiaga or nnetab, who owed their eminence entirely to their mili¬ 
tary talen^ and beid it by no other didm, waa wtiwmdy limited : it oonidat- 
ed rather in tho prlvile|ge of advUing, tiuui in )ha power of commanding. 
Eve» individuM w«a at liberty to chiiee whether ho wonid eneage in any 
warliko euterpriae. They therefore foUowed the chieft^n who ted them 
forth inquest of new aettleawnte from Indinatio^ noteontroul;(1 > as volun¬ 
teers who offered to aeoompany him, not as soidien Whom ha could order to 
moreh. They considered theur eonqueata as conimon property, in wliioii all 
had a right to sharp, as all had contributed to oequim uiem: nor was anv 
obligation whatsoever entailed on the poaMssurs of lamb thus ubtsineo. 
Every ooe wae the lord of owh UWb fntritory. 

Bqt after settling in the Eonuut wpovfaices, where they bad their aeqeiai- 
tien 'to maintain nut only againtktne ancaent inlisbitaiits. but also against 
til# iiiiwnds of new i|ivad»r% t bhh e rt hern conquerors saw the neeessity of a 
rbnhr lurion, and of rdinqubhingnmeef their prh ate rights for public safe¬ 
ty. Tb^eeatioued'tbereforetoaGkiHnrMMthegenenil whobadledtoemto 
victory: be wie considered ee the head «t tM eolony ; he lind the hugest 
sham ef Mm aowiuerad lands y and every free man, or every bihordiiute 
offlbsr agii eoMipr,- upon raceji^iw a ahore.neeanBng te his military rook, 
toeUlf hpnndriii«eMfdp.a|ipeer •gatnstdlM enemiw «f the oommanity<9) 

THn-MMr dirMe»<A|P<Merty> hhd the oMimituins oonaequent open it, gnve 


k i i q^ U w 1____ ___ 

ous army, wnitMMil o^<la een iiti y which it had seixol, oontinued ar¬ 
ranged under Ha rrrpfr dBeera, who wen'twdeMd to hold themMlres in 
rannlneee to anqiiMM whenever oeeasiaq eSeuU jmfiiim their united ^ern- 

» cd IK^cy, nM»arenUy an welt etdoilateil <<» naihmal de- 
feiiM or eadkiient.iuid whldk prmbUad for aevemlceaiuriee in afanest artry 
kingdom wfXuaiq^ did not nriBdwnlly provide for the inteiiiir uMbf nnd 

to CsMsr. dr 0eU- ^U- V*. »».” Tacit. W,.Aforltsi Cmsss. cap. ai.—aW. Amra. Mas- 
cel. lih. xxxi. PrW. Mti. ep. Hy*. Scrii^. vol, i. 

Ct) Da i HOgt*, ifhm*. tuc. liJutM el 
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triinquiDitv of the state. The bond o^^liticByuiwn 
of dimnaon wet* many ; and cuiimnn 
frame of the couetitutioii. The partiaIVvid^^^||K o 
were chiefly swslloi^’.ljp by the ereat offlo ^Mgfc tli 
cendency over the Igiyy . The kijw Or genUg^y t 
had it ani^ in his fdfrer to reward past services or 
for the pu^iose of future wars. With this view he w 


Past I. 

D was feeble; the souices 
K^ov'en with the very 
^oonmiered lands, which 
i the f ^ljt damrerous as- 
ly his aflgtment, 

or att«^ new flljfowers, 
parcelled out his lands ; 


bin^ng those, on whom be bestowed them, to attend hfan in all his miUtary 
rniterprises, under the penidty of forfeiture. The nobles, or peat eflicera, 
follow^ hte example annexing the same conditions to their benences or grants 
of land, an^hppoering, at the head of their numerous vassals, like so many 
Independent princes, wheivver their pride was wounded or their property in¬ 
jure. Tliey disputed fKe claims of the soverei^ ; they withdrew their at* 
tendance, or turned their arms against him.(l) A strong barrier was thus 
formed against a general despotism in the state; but the nobles themselves. 


of justice, every one claiming that prerogative witnin nts own aomain. jNor 
was this the only privilege those haught^nobles usuqied; they also extorted 
from the crown the ri^tt of coining monev in their own name, and of carry¬ 
ing on war against their private eneraies.(s) 

In consequence of these encroachmebta on the rojral prerogative, the power¬ 
ful vaanals of the crown obtained grants during life, and afterwards others 
including their heirs, of such lands as they had originidly enjoyed only 
during pleasure; and they approprialaed to themselves titles of honour, 
as well as offices of power and of trust, which became hereditary in many 
families, l^e ties whidi connected the principal members of the constitu¬ 
tion with its head were dissolved ; almost all ideas of political subjection 
were lost, and little appearance of feudal subordination remained. The^i^- 
litv openly aspired at independence; they scorned to consider themselpH ns 
Buojecta ; and a kingdom, considerable in name and extent, was often a'there 
shadow of monarchy, and really consisted of as many separate principalities 
ns it contained baronies. A variety of feuds and jealousies sulwistcd amoijg 
the barons, and gave rise to so many war8.(3') Hence every country Ki 
Europe, wasted or kept in continual alarm by these internal hostilitira, was 
iiHed with castles and places of strength, in order to protect the inhabitants, 
from the fury of their fellow-subjects. 

Kingdoms so divided, and torn by domestic broils, were little capable of 
any foreign effort. The wars of Europe, tiierefore, during several centuries, 
ns we sh^ have occasion to see, resembled more the wild and desultory in- 
curskma of pirates, or hat^htti, than the regular and concerted operations of 
national force Happily, however,, for posterity, the state of every king¬ 
dom was nearly the same ; otherwise ail must have fallen a prey to one ; the 
independeiKnirit of the North might have been extinguished for ever: and 
the present hamonious system of European policy, whicdi so glortously 
•tniggled from the c^iaos of anarchy, wduld have suna in eternal nq|l|t. 




HfTjiT 


irrr»iTwOi 


proceedings, wlim uey first settled in the provinces of the Bonum empire, 
cannot now be asmrtained; but their form oi government, their manners, and 
n variety of other circumstances, lead us to believe that it wao>' nearly the 
same with that which prevailed in their orimnal countries ; where the autiiori- 
ty of the magistrate waa so limited, and the independence of individuak so 
great, that they seldom admitted any umpire hut the swohL(4) 

Our most dneient historical records justify this opinion; they represent the 
exardse of Justice in all the kingdoms of Europe, and tlie idein of mmi with 
respect to equitj^ as little different from those Vhich prevail in a state 


<0 ftlontctqaisu, A’fipWdr*lir. XXX. (xxii 

it) MaalMquiao, ubi xupn.—ItiibiirUuu'x luirod. Ckartu V.—Uuim’s tiiA 

A*Mdr« (Uiiivtnit)* £d.) Append, ii. 

(A> Id. ibid. 

i4) Perguaon* JCMtTp on tht Hut. »/ CivU pr.it ii. 
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of nature, and defonj^KliM alnM of aocSety in eveif pountiy. Resent¬ 
ment wa« almost the fi^lnrosecutin^ crimn^ and the gratification 

of that passi^'more afifc'Airy view to the l>rastfC^ and order of 
•odety, wa|«^d, anMl|| the rule, in punishinTU^. He that suffered 
the ^ng wag^e only pAon who had a right to |Hiiaue the Mgressor—to 
demanR or remit the pamshment: and he might accept a cui^SuMtion fur 
any offence, how heinous soever. The ijrosecution of criminalti in the name 
and by the authority of the rummunity, in wnler to deter uiliers from violat¬ 
ing the laws, now iustly deemed the great ol>ject of legisktion, was a maxim 
of jurisprudence uien little understood in theory, and still mm regarded in 
practice. I'lie civil and criminal judges could, la most caSei, do no more 
than appoint the lists, and leavg the parties tO decide their cause by the 
sword. Fierce and haughty nobles, unfriendly to the restraints of law. con¬ 
sidered it as infamous to give up to another the right of determining what re¬ 
paration they should accept of, or with what vengeance they ahnuld rest satia- 
fied ! .Riey scorned to appeal to any tribuiwi bu'j their own riglit-arro. And 
if mCo of inferior condition aometimes submitted td award or arbitration, U 
was only to that of the leadfr whgse courage they respecteii, and whom in 
*the field thev had beea accustomed to nbey.(n tlence every cliieflain ho- 
came the judge of his tribe in peace, as well as its general in war.—The per¬ 
nicious effects of this power umm government and upon m.innem, and tlie 
many absurd modes of trial establishea licfiire its abolition, we shal! have fre- 
(luent occasion to observe in the history of every modern kingdom. 

The feudal system, however, witli ml its imperfections, and the ilisordere 
to which it gave birth, was by no means so debusing to humanity as the uni¬ 
form pressure of Roman desiHitisin. Very different from that deiul crdni 
which accompanies ]>eaceful slavery, and in which every faculty of the soul 
sinks into a kind of somnoleiu-v, it kept the minds of men in cunthiual fer- 
and their hearts in agitation. If animosities were keen, friendships 
ali^were warm. The commonalty were unfortunately degraded to the con¬ 
dition of slaves, but the nobility were exalted to tlin rank of princes. 'I'he 
gentpr were tlieir associates ; and tlie king, without thb form of c.om|uu‘t, 
was in reality hut chief magistrate, or head of the community, and could 
literally do no wboko ; or none, at least, with impunity. 


LETTER HI. 


JUist of iht Frtnek Monarchy, and iht tlistorn of Franc*, muter the Kina* 

of tk* Ftrtt Uaet. 


Tm ^tory, as in all other sciences, it is neceasar}' to set certain limits to our 
inqltiries, if we would proceed with certainty; and, where utility more than 
curio^y it our object, we must even contract these lumndaries. U'e must 
not 4^y confine ourselves to those periods where truth eun be ascertained, 
but to those events chiefiy which were followed by some xivil or political 
oonsequence, which producM some alteration in Ihe government or the man- 
neTa m a pMple; and, even of such events, wc sliould he more particularly 
attentive to those whi^ continue to operate upon our present avil or {loh- 
tical system. 

_ In these few words, my dear Philip, in order to avoid ^otism, I have in¬ 
direct^ given you an account of the manner in which I mean to conduct 
that Uittory of Modtrn Europe which is intended for your inetniction. 
The first epochs of modern, as well as ancient histo^Ore involved In f aUe ; 

CJ)Tbis subjccSkSS been fineir illu«<rated l>r Dr. RabrrU^.dntrod. Hut. CAarltt V.) 
Sod by tbs pretMent Manl«qwcu, {L'KtprU Hr* Im*, Iiv. xviii.— ssii.) wIh> ba« writ- 
ten a pbilo^o^bic&l ci»uiin«ntArf on tbe l.aw* of thr iiarhariftns. It baa alto iMNiii treat- 
viX wilb iiMtcb leHtniiifi aiiU inff*.’niiit>, X*j Vi. ^ 1 uArt in U % Vuw tdf and hjs^lr. 

CfililKiii Ml liii Uutitry of th* iJtcltne and /</// of tht Hooiiio 4.ba}*. Rxxviij. 
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tnd the transactions of the immediateljr sacceiaiil^iiiK |Mnoda are handed down 
to us in barren chronicles, which convey no idea ^ m^haracter of the agents, 
and consequently are destitute alike of inatniotidta and aasasement; while 
the events of latter agoii ere related with a copkntsness so jgiplase and undis- 
tinguishing, that a selection becomes absolutely necessary wk such as would 
not willin^V spend a ltfe-4ime in acquiring a knowled^ m the transaduons of 
those who nave Uved before them. And as I would rather have you ac¬ 
quainted with the character of one liv^ than of ten dead statesmen or 
heroes, I shall be as concise in my narration as is consistent with perspiouity, 
and as select in my matter as information will allow ; yet always takhig 
care to omit no anecdote which can throw light on the history of the human 
heart, nor any circumttooee that marks the progress of civil Society- 

Modern History is of little importance before the time of Charlemagne : 
and a late celebrated writer has nzed upon the coronation of that prince at 
llonic, in the year 800, as the proper tera of its commencement. But fur the 
sake of order, os well as tji^atify the curiosity we naturally have to become 
acquainted with the orifmof nations, I shall give you a short sketdi of the 
state of Modern Europe previous to tliat^era. 

'I'lie French monarchy first claims our notice ; not on account of its anti 7 
qiiity only, but because of its early and continued consequence. Gaul was 
sbiired by the Romans, the Visigoth^ and the Burundians, when Clovis 
king of the Franks, (sou of Childeric, and grandson of Merovius, head of tlie 
tialiaii tribe) defeateu Syagrius, a Roman usurper in that province, and esta- 
Idihliud a new kingdom, to which he gave the name of France, or the Lanit 
vj d/c)i.(l) How ill applied in latter times ! 

'I'liough Clovis was only nineteen years of age when be obtained this vic¬ 
tory, Ills prudence apjiears to have been equal to his valour. And many cir¬ 
cumstances conspired to his fartiier aggrandizement. The Gauls hated the 
doniiiiioii of the Romans, and were strongly attached to Christianity : Clovis 
gained on their piety, by favouring their bishops ; and bis marriage Witli 
Clotilda, niece to Gondchaud, king of Burgundy, made them hope that ha 
would sjieedily embrace the faith. The attachment of bis countrymen to 
tlieir aiudenl worship was the sole objection: the pious exhortations of tha 
queen bad some eifect; and tlie king having vanquished the Allemanni at 
Tolliiar, ne.ir Cadogne, after an obstinate engagement, politically ascribed 
that victory to the God of (dotilda, wliom he said he had invoked during the 
I imo of battle, under promise of beeuming a Christian, if crowned with suc¬ 
cess. He Mils accordingly baptized by St. Remigius, bishop of Rheims, and 
idinost the ^^b<de Frencli nation followed bis cxample.(2) 

This was a grand circumstance in favour of Clovis; and be did not fail to 
take advantage of it. The Gauls were staunch Catliolics, but the Visigotlis 
and Iturgiiiidiaiis uereArians. Clotilda, howe\er, liappily was a Catholic, 
tboiigb nursed in tlie Ihisuiii of Arianism ; and Clovis liiinsdf overflowed with 
zeal fur the same faith, as soon as be found it would second his ambitious 
views. Under colour ol religion, he made war uMn Aloric, king of the Visi¬ 
goths, who possessed the country hetweoQ the Rhone, and the iioire. 'Fhe 
Gallic clurgy favoured his pretentions ; and the buttle of VouiUd, in whicli 
the king of the Visigoths was vanquished gnd slain, near Foictienh added to 
the kinmlom of France tliefjirovince of A4uitahie.(3) 

But Clovis, instead of onjoyisg hw good fortune with dignity, disfigured 
the latter juirt of his reign by perfidies and cruelties toward the princes pf 
liis house, whom he extirpate. He died in 511, after attempting to atunf 

(IJ Gregor. Turon. lib. ii, rsp. S7. 

12) Ortl. Franc, cap. XT. Greg. Tnralk.lil>. i>. esp. SI. Of tb* miracles sold to bare 
liren wmtiglit on ibe coiirersinn of Clans, the author of Ibis work saps ooibiog, as he 
would nut wish to foster pious creduRtp i but the lovera of the otprTellous will find 
suHiciciit food for their pee^n iii Hinciuer, CFil. St. Jicmtg ). 1| aier nut however, 
he iDiproper to observe, lhal Cions, when weriued with the eloqoH^ of the bishopwl 
Jtiteims, in describing the passiou and death ut tdirist, slarleil up, and seising hjs spoRr, 
tioleulty exilaiiiicd, “ Had 1 been there with lliu rxlixut Kranks, I would have reitrfle' 

** e.i bis iMt-ugsl'* Krcdig. Kpitam. iH|i. xxi. 

Id) Gicg. I'ur. lib II c.ip. gr. 
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for his crimes by I>uiUM^ Mto endStriafr charrhes and and a^^- 

sembling a council at GKqBaM for the reyrulation of cliucch-dlaciulino.i I) 

The death p[ C'lovia^^ilMi • severe blow to the gfaa<ieur or the r n-iirh 
monarchy _ BlC.ieft foiwwma, who dividtxl hi^i estaMve dominions oniony 
thenv^ Thiertyj the eldest, had the laifrest share s ^ was kinc of Australia, 
or that: part of the Oriental France wliich lies het#eel> tlie Rhine and tlic 
Meuse: Metz was hia capital, Cliildebert was kinft of I'aris, CliHlumir of 
QfMans, and Clotaire of ^issons.('j) This division of the empire of the 
Viltiiks, into four independent kin^oms, nut only weakened its force, but 
(rave rise to endless broils. The lirothers heeame enemies >'henever their 
interests jarred. The most frij^htful burharitiee were the ronso<|uenca of 
their dissensions. Murders and uasaasinations grew common events. 

The experience of these evils, however, did not prevent a like division 
taking* place after the death of riotaire. the side suroessor of liis liruthrrs 
and nepbeus. His four sons divided the four kingdoms liy lot (3) The 
kingdom of Paris fell to the lot of Curibert; Si'-w.sons to t'liil|H‘ric : Aiistra- 
sia to Siirebcrt ; and Orleans to fiontrttn. in uhofie lot iiImi was iiicludtsi 
Hurgundy, uliicli had heon conijutved by the united forces of Childebert and 
• t'Uitaire. This new division was followed by oullM(|ucnces still more fatal 
than the former. Two queens, more deserving tbo name of furies than of 
women, sacrificed everj’ thing to tligjy hlootly ambition—llruncvhihla, prin¬ 
cess of Spain, wife to Sigebert king of Austrasia, and Predegonda, first coti- 
ciibino and afterw.ard8 wife to C'hiliieric king of Soissons, 'I'lieir niiilual 
hatred, conjoined with their influence oier their liiishnnds, was (irodurtiie of 
an infinite number of crimes, equally ruinous to tbe peojdu and tbe royal 
family, and the most enormous to he met with in the history of mankind. 

After the murder of a niiiltitiiilu of princes, nml many years of ciwl war, 
carried on with the most vindictive spirit, and accompanied witli every form 
ofixeachery and cruelty’, Clotaire II. son of Chilperic and Fredcgoiida, was 
left kole monarch of Fruiice.(4) Ho re-estahllshed tranquillity, and gnineil 
the hearts of the people by his jiistiee and generosity : and he attached the 
nobility to him by augmenting their conseqiicnce. He roffimitled the govcrii- 
Bient of the provinces of Austrasia and llurgundy to the Mayors of the 
Palace, as they were called ; a kind of viceroys, who, daily ncqniritig |Kiwer, 
at last made tlioir way to the throne. 

The vices of Dagohert, the ‘.on of f 'lotaire ; the taxes w ith w hich ho load¬ 
ed the people, to furnish his debauches, or to atone for them, according to 
the custom of those times, by pious profusions, weakened the royal authority, 
at the same time that they oeliosed it. His two sons, Sigeliert' 11. and Clo¬ 
vis II. were only the founders of now convents. They were nohialy in their 
kingdoms, the mayors were every thing. 

On the death of Sigebert, Grimoald, mayor oi Attttrasin, set his ow n Mm 
upon the throne of that kingdom. 'J'he nsurper was deposed ; Imt the se¬ 
ducing example remained as a lure to future nmbitioii. Itie succeeding 
aovereigne were oe weak as tiieir predecessors ; -ind IVpiii Herietel, duke of 
Auatraida, governed France twenty-eight years, under the title of mayor, 
with equed pmdence and fortitude. The kings were not more than dt^corat- 
ed pegeents, to be shown to the people occasiuiiallv. The appellation of 
tlumguriU, which was given them, apt^ expressls their stufiiil inactivity. 

Ailter the death of Pepin, who, by reetoctag national mwemhlies, whicn the 
daapotim of former mayors hiul alxdirfied, by turning the restlces im|ietuo- 
idty of the French against rorei(tn enemlee, whom he always oveimnie, and 
other wise meaaures, had quietly enjoyed a power hitherto unknown in thu 
monarchy: hia authority passed into tho liands of his widow IMectrude, 
whose itna^bon, yet an infant, was creib^ mayor. So high n'io< the venera¬ 
tion of the FrcBch for the memory of that great man !—Hut the government 
woman waglU suited to thoM.* turbulent time^'tbougli the insignilicant 

-Ifi) Greg. Tur. lib. ii. rsp. 40-43. 

ts) Ibid, lib in. csp. 3. 

(3) Ibid bh. U' Gf\t /'’/h/k. cup xaix. 

TrcOuf t/if' ri iai>. xl.ii. 
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kings were content to live under the guardianabip of a child. Charles Mar¬ 
tel, natural son of Pepin, was suspected of ambitious views by Plectrude, and 
imprisoned. He found means, however, to make his escape, and was re¬ 
ceived by the Austroelra as their deliverer. His taperior tidents soon ex¬ 
alted him to the same cUgi^'of power which his father had cloyed, and he 
was no less worthy of iU fie saved France from the sword of the Saracens, 
who had already subjected Spain, and he kept all the neighbouring nations 
iii>awe by his wise and vigorous administration; yet he never styleid hims^ 
-any more than Duke of France, conscious that the title of King could add 
nothing to his power. But his son Pepin, less modest or more vain, assum¬ 
ed the sovereignty in name as well as reality: excluding for ever the de¬ 
scendants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, from the throne of France.(l) 
The circumstances of that revolution I shall soon have occasion to rel^. 
At present we must take a view of the other states of Europe. 


LETVER IV. 


Sjinin uniier the Dominion of the. Viiigotht, anil uniliir the Moors, till the 
Reiyn of Abf/ifirrahman, 


Spain, my deer Philip, next merits your attention, .as the second great king¬ 
dom on this side of tlie Alps. Soon iifter the Visigoths founded their mon- 
arcliy in that Roman province, already over-run by the Vandals and the 
Suevi, the clergy Wcame possessed of more power than the prince. So 
early was the tyranny of the church in Spain ! Almost all causes, both civil 
uinl ccclesiiisticid, were referred to the bench of bishops : they even decided 
in tlieir councils the most weighty affairs of the nation. Along with’fbe 
nobles, among whom they held the first rank, they often disposed of the 
crown, wliich was niore elective than hereditarj-.(2) The kingdom was one 
theatre of revolutions and crimes. The numl>er of kings assassinated fills 
the soul with horror. The Barbarians, after their establishment, contracted 
now vices: their ferocity became bloody. What crimes did not bigotry 
hIoiio produce! 

In order to make you fully sensible of this, ns well as acquainted with all 
that is necessary to be known in the history of the Visigoths in Spain, I need 
onlv mention the principal reigns. 

Lcovigild, who died in .W5, luid who is so much celebrated for Ms victories 
o\ or the Suevi, whom he entirely subdued, ]>nt to death Ms son Hermeno- 
because he had embraced the Catholic faith, he himself being an Arian. 
llecared, however, bis other son and successor, abjured Ariaiiism. The 
Arians were persecuted in their turn. The spirit of persecutkta daily in¬ 
creased. Siswut, a prince in other resprots wise, and whose valoar dispos¬ 
sessed the Greek emperors of what territory they had continued to hMa on 
the coasts of tlie Mediterranean, obliged the Jews, on pain of death, to re¬ 
ceive baptism. In the reign of this monarch the empire of the VisiTOths 
was at its height; comprelwsnding not only Spain, bpt also some neighMur- 
ing provinces of Gaul, and part of Mauritania. Chintila, a subsequent king, 
banished all the Jews; and a council, or assembly of divines, convoked 
during his reign, declared that no prince could ascend the Spanish throne 
without swearing to enforce all the laws enac^ against that unfortunsAe 
people. Under the reign of Recesuint, the electtSn ot kings was reserved by 
a council to the bishops and palatjll^ These palatines were the principal 
utficers of the crown.—'fhus the Spnfoh nobility lost one of their most es- 
.eential rights. 

Wun>ba, who defeated the Saracens in an attempt upon Spain, was exclud- 


ft' Arton f'hrnn e-tuunf 
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ed the throne, becauie h« had,been elothad in the hubit of n ptniunt, while 
laboariiv under the in dt ien c e of poiaOn, administered by the ambitimia Er- 
ripi!—Thii stroke of pilostamft, the first of the ki«| we meet a itli in hi*, 
torr, show* at%.di8taa«i what mh^ht be expected fre& eleriral finesse. A 
council adjud^ the throne to Erriga ; and another fMMcU, held durinfr his 
reiftn, prohibited the kings, under wnalty of d—iiwtton, from mam-ing a 
king's widow. This canon is a sufficient proof (rf the spirit of legislation 
wbtd) at that time prevailed in Spain. The deboncheiy, cruelty, and impiety 
of WitiM, whose wickedness knew no bounds, ocranoned a ciiil war in 710. 
Roderic, or Koderigue, dethroned this prince, and was himself dethroned by 
n people whom nothing could withstand.! I) 

'I'he Mahometan religion was already established in many countries. Ma. 
hornet, it* founder, who orecteil at Mecca a spiritual and temporal monarchy, 
had di^^ and his countrymen, the Arato or S.iriicens, soon after over* 
ran •great part of Asia, and all the part of Africa u liich was under the Uomau 
dominion. Animated bv the most violent spirit of fanaticism, their vidoiir 
waa altogether irresistible. The Koran promised heai en and eternal s«m. 
suality to such as fell in battle, and th<fconquerors always tendered liberty 
•. ^and protection to tlioso who emhrueed their su}>erstition. They threatened 
the whole world with subjection. Count JuUan, whose daughter king llo- 
deric had dishonoured, invited them, it it said, to land in Spain. Nor is 
this circumstance by any means imjiwdiahlo, considering the ciiaraeter of the 
times, more revolutions being then occasioned by the private vices of jiniices 
than anr other cause. 

Tlie Saracens, already masteni of Mauritania, now Darbary (a name which 
the lawless ferocity of their desrendanU has given to that eoi'intr)-. ns it g.vv e 
to them thw name of Maures or Moors), made a descent upon Spain; uikI by 
the derisive battle of Xeres, in Andalusia, put an end to the empire of tho 
Visigoths.('i) Muza, viceroy of Africa, under the enlif M'ldid, came over to 
finiu the conquest. According to tho prudent mdicy of the Mahometans 
(the only enthusiasts who ever iiiiitetl the spirit of toleration with a zeal for 
making proselytes), he offered the inhiihitnnts their religion and laws, on 
condition that they should pay to him the same siihsidv^hey hud paid their 
former sovereigns : and such as embraced the religion of the conquerors were 
entitled to all their privileges. Most rities suhmitteil without resibtance: 
those that held out he reduced by force, hiirniiig and pillaging them. Ojw 
pas, ArchbWiM of Seville, and uncle to the children •>! 11 itiza, was not 
ashamed ea this occasion to join the Saracens, and sacrihred his country and 
his religion to his hatred og.ainst Roderic. lint IVlagius, a jirince of the 
royal blood, romained firm in his faith and his duty ; and when he could no 
longer kcop tho field against the Infidels, he retired to Uie mouiituiiis of 
Asturias, followed by a number of faithful adherents. There he founded a 
Christian kingdom, which be defended l>y bis valour, and transmitted to his 
posterity.fS) 

Meanwhile the Baracens or Moors, little wUliug to confine their nmhitiun 
within the limits of the Pyrenees, made an iinsucreKsful attack upon Elides, 
duke of Aquitaine. Ilut that check was waui forgot. AMiirralim.'in, tho 
new emir or governor of Spain, made a second irruption w ith superior forces, 
and penetrated as far as Sens. Repelled there hy bishop Ehho, he fell upon 
Aquitaioe, vanquished the duke, and advanced towards the heart of France. 
Charin Martel put a stop to his career, between Puictiers and 'I'onni, hy a 
memorable battle, in whi^ Abdurrahman himself was slain ; and, if we be¬ 
lieve the historians of these times, the Saracens lost in this action above three 
hiimired thousand men. But sucli exaggerations are only fit for rnmaiice. 

Spain w'as at first very miserahlc luimr tiie doniinion of the Moors, rim 
emirs being dependent on the viceroy ef Afrim, who allowed them to con* 
tinue but a short time in their government, were mure bus)- in fleecing the 

^^l lsidor. Croft Gs/A. Fvrrvrai,//ii/. Http. rol. ii. MtnSUa, ibui. Grrg,'i'wron. 

f7) itnd.ToIct. Hut. AraO. Ferrrrj^, uLi. sup. 

<31 Hviaos, Tol. I. Frirvits, lol. ii. 
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SpanUh nation, tiian in the administration of Jostice or the preservation of 
good order. Civil wars arose among the Moslems themselves, and the califs 
or vicars of the pc<mh^ the euecessora of Mahomet, who had. made Damaa* 
cus the seat of their eot^, sVMe naable to quell those diserdl^. The com¬ 
petitions fur the caiifet> as may be expected, even favoured the projects of 
the rebels. At length that august dimity, which included both the highest 
regal and sacerdotal eminenee passed from the family of the Ommiad^ to 
that of the Abbassides. This revolution, which was bloody, gave birth to 
another, truly advantageous to Spain, but injurious to the Christian faith. 

Abdurrahman, called also Almanzor, a prince of the blood royal, who es¬ 
caped in the massacre of the Ummiades, founded in Spain an independent 
kingdom, consisting of all those provinces which had been subject to the ca- 
Hrs.(l) He fixed his residence at Cordova, which be made the seat of the 
arts, of magnificence, and of pleasure. Without persecuting the Christians, 
he was able, by his artful policy, almost to extinguish Christianity in'bis do- 
iiiiiiiona:—ly depriving the bishops of their dioceses ; byreserving all ho¬ 
nour and oinccs for the followers ^f his prophet; and by promoting inter¬ 
marriages lietwcen the Christians and Manumetuns. No prinraB in Europe 
equalled Abdurrahman in wisdom, nor •’any people the Arabs, in whatever 
tends to tlic aggrandizement of the human soul. Lately enemies to thd 
sciences, they now cultivated them with success, and enjoyed a considerable 
siiare both of learning and poIiteness,*Cbile the rest of mankind were sunk 
in ignorance and b.arbarism.(!i!)- 

1 sliiill afterward have occasion to lip more particular on this subject. In 
the mean linic, we must cast an eye on Italy, Itonic, Con8tantiuo}>le, and 
I'Vuucp, from the time of Charles Xlurtel to that of Charlemagne. 


LETTER V. 

Italu under ihe DSniinion of the Ottrogolhn, and tinder the Lombards, (ill 
the reign of Luitprand. 

It At Y experienced avariety of fortunes after it lost its ancient masters, before 
it fell into the hands of ('Iiarlema^e. Jt was first wholly conquered by the 
Hertili, a people from tlie extremity of the Euxinc or Black &a, who held 
It only a short time, being expelled by the Ostrogoths. Theodoric the first 
Gothic king of It^y, and several of his successors were princes of great 
F^dence and bUBuiity. They allowed the Italians, or Romans, as ttey 
•tut gffccted td p* call^, to retain their possessions, their laws, their reli¬ 
gion, their own govmnment, and their own magistrates, reserving only to 
tin Goths tlie principal milita^ employments. They acknowledged the 
emperors of Constantinople their superiors in rank, but not in jurisdiction. 
Ravenna was the seat of their court, and in real magnificence vied with 
ancient Rome, as their equitable administration did with the reigns of Tra¬ 
jan and Antoninu8.(,‘i) They were at last subdued by Belisarius and Nurses, 
the generals of Justinian, A'ho, having recovered Africa from the Vandals' 
had the pleasure of unittaifealy once more to the lU>man Eastern, or Creek 
empire; tiie emfihtt, wliiuh took its rise, as a separate state, on the 

death of Theod««u in 395, being totally gaiululated by Odoocer king of the 


O') Ferr«r«», uhi aiip. 

(S; Ocblsy, llul. 6'arar. vol. i. ii. •' 
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Anon lifter the expnlMon of t|ie Oiitmfpith*, peat part of Italy wiw aoiaM 
ly Alliuinus, kinf; of tlie London!* or Lanpibarda, » Oi^ic notion. 11a 
ind Ilia suceesaon tttade Partt the place of th^ midiiiaa. The ftorem* 
nent of Italy traa bow entirely rhan^red. Alkehtoa aataWdiied the feudal 
>olicy in thoee countriaa which he had I'onquered, aettlil^ the principal ofi* 
:eri of his army, under the name of duke, in tte ahiaf aities of ever)- pro* 
riiice.(l) A similar kind of govemiaent prerMled In that part of Italy 
shich remained subject to the emperors of Constantinuple ; the exarch or 
aopreme frovernor, who resided at Ravenna, appointiDp the dukes or chi^ 
fnapstrates of the other cities, and removing them at pleiisure. Even 
Koine itself was governed by a duke, the very name of the seimte and cun* 
rals being alMilished. 

Alboinus w as one of the greatest princes of his timo, and no loss skilled in 
the Bcsence of reigning than in the art of war ; but lie was hIiuii hy the treach. 
ery of his wife Rosamund, before he hoii leisure to perfect the guvernintoit 
of hia kingdom. Clephis, his successor, was an able, l>ut a ImrluiniiiK priiux*. 
llis croolties wr* the Lombards such an a^rsiun agaigst regni power, that 
th^ resolved, after his deatli to chanfre their form of government ; uctxird- 
iiipy, for the space of twelve years, thev chose no other king, but liveil suit* 
jcft to their dukes. These dukes liad hitherto scknowledged tho roval iin. 
tJiOrity: but, when tlie kingly power was uboliohed, cocii duke Wmme 
sovereign of his own city and its distritf.* 

'I'he Lombards, during that intorregniini, extended their coiiqiiehts in 
Italy. But, lieing threatened hy foreign enemies, tliey saw tlie necessity of 
a eloser union ; of restoring their ancient funii of government; and com¬ 
mitting the management of the w.ar to a single jierson. 

fur this purpose the heads of the nation luwemliled, and with one voire 
culled Autharis, the 8un of Clephis tu the throne. Aiitliuris perfected Unit 
form of guxeniment which had been established l>y AIImuiuih. Sensible that 
tha dukes, who had ruled their several districts like iiidejieiident princes, for 
'gnmiy years, would not willingly part with (heir Hiithority, he allowed them 
Gregne.in their gmernments, butreserteil to himself ^le supreme juria- 
the uorsliip ordc them contribute a ]iart of their revenues toward the siip- 
Luniliards, th.-ui uCP’^v. and take an oath that they would assist him to the 
if (Hissibie, to the oonj" "f * '"■ {‘^1 After settling the govermiieat of 
lie could have reoouf''^ severaf salutary laws for its tnuii|iiiTlitv anil gtaid 
already no roiiterap^tf''f uf Lombard kings who embraced C^hristiaiiity, 
of so powerful a »-oects fullowed hia example; hut *ieing of the Ariun per- 
ezareh (wlxi Ynost of the iiortliem con<|uerorK, wIksu* aimple minds could 
repiiJuKprehend the mysteries of the 7'rinity and incariiati^Xi, many disputes 
were by that means occasioned between the Arian and'Oannlic htsliopa; 
fbr the Homatis, or native Italians, were then m stantllA Cxdhollca M lA 
this dav. 


Liberty of coruicience, however, was allowed under all the Lemliard kingg; 
and Uotharis, who surpassed all his pre<l(‘cessors in wiwlom, and viJour, waa 
so moderate in his iirimipleH, and so indulgent to his people, that during his 
reign most cities of Italy liad two bishops, one Catholic, and the other Arinn. 
He waa the first prince who gaxe written laws tu the Lombards. For tliat 
nurpuite he summoned at Pavia a genera] diet o&lAe nobles ; and anch regu- 
latioiM m tliey approved he orderM to be digeiM)f(Rit<i a coda, and olaierved 
over all hU dominions. His military talenta whrg not u|d||ipr to his civil. 
He very much extended thg IhlAM of hia kingdom, and (tiMed so many ad- 
viintagcii over the imp«ij||ybgoaL that no future hostilities passed between 
tlie exarchs and the king* W the Lombards, till the reign of Luitpraud. 

But the emjieror Constodt, before that time landed in Italy with a eimsi- 
drrable army, which he commanded in |wnwin, determinetl tu px|iel the Har- 
beuians, ami reunite the kingdom of Lombardy to liis dominions. He at 
gained sonai inconsiderable advuntim«gj b'ut lus army was afterward 
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totally routed by Romuald, duke of Benevento, whose father, Grimoald, had 
been elected king of the Lombards —Grimoald was a prudent prince, and 
W all respects wortJiy the dignity to which he had bMn raised. As soon 
uiie was free from tikealarms of war, he applied hjnM|j^ wholly to the arts 
of peace. He reformed the laws of Rothans, which snm now from choice 
i^>pealed to by the Ittfans, as well as the Lombards; revoking some, and 
enacting others more appliMble to the circumstances of the times. In¬ 
fluenced by the arguments of John, bishop of Bergamo, he renoonooA the 
tenets of Arius. His successors followed his ezam^e, aU professing the C»« 
tholic faith ; so that ArianisatilKGS in a short time forswen by the whole 
nation of the Lombard8.(l) 

Luitprand gave strong proofs of his wisdom and valour from the moment 
he ascended the throne; but his courage sometimes bordered on rashness. 
Informed that two of his attendants hud conspired against his life, and only 
waited an opportunity to put their desi^ in execution, he walked out with 
them alone, and upbraided them with their guilt. Struck with such heroic 
firmness, they thre^themselve^at his feet, as wretches unworthy of mercy. 
The king, however, thought otherwise: he not only pardoned them, b-.t 
received them into favour, promotinjfthem afterwards to principal employ¬ 
ments. Having thus won his domestic enemies by kindness, and strengtn. 
ened his interests abroad by marring the dau^ter of the duke of the 
Boioarii, Luitprand applied iiimselfin imitation m bis two illustrious prede¬ 
cessors, Rothans and Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In one of 
these, his sagaci^ appears highly conspicuous. He blames “ the ridiculoiis 
“custom of triids by duel, in which we would force God to manifest his 

justice according to the caprice of men adding, “ that he has only tole- 
" rated the abuse, because tne Lombards are so much attached to it."(%) 

But Luitprand's great qualities were in some measure shaded by hit 
boundless ambition. Not satisfied with the extensive dominions left him by 
his predecessors, he formed the design of making himself sole master of Itai- 
ly : and a favourable opportunity soon offered for the execution of tV'' 
(jtterprise. . 

Leo Isauricus, then emperor of Constantinople, where th*'-’ 
had long mingled with affairs of state, and where casu' 
mon upon the throne Uiun- politicians, piously prohi’. . masters, before 
images; ordering all the statues to be broken in piecr?, conauered by the 
the churches to be pulled down and burnt. The popT.^jj, >vho held 
extended no further than such objects, and the mowL.. ^Qn’c the first 
interested in supporting the mummery, were so highly provu&..,a great 
novation, that they publicly revolted in many places. The emperoi, «bey 
ever, took care .ib have his edict put in force in the East; and he strictly 
•^joined the MtlGdi of Ravenna, and his other officers in the West, to see 
H as punctual^ obeyed in their governments. In obedience to that com¬ 
mand, the exardi began to pull down the images in the chur^es and public 
places at Ravenna; a conduct which incens^ the superstitious multitude 
to such a degree, that they openly declared they would rather renounce 
their allegiance to the emperor than the worship of images. They consi¬ 
dered him as an abominable heretic, whom it waa lawful to reaist by force, 
and took ^^M^^tbat Barppae.(S) 

Luitprajli9H||ffi|g this rae proper season to put his ambitious project in 
execution^ assembled ois forces, and unexpectedly appeared before 

Ravenna ; aRfflOttoting but the reduction of that important pWe would be 
speedily followed by the conqqiat of all the impeisjal dominions in Italy. The 
exarch, though little prepablll for such an assault, defended the city with 
much courage; but findiiw he could not long hold out against so great a 
force, and despairing of trelief, he i^Ar^ely withdrew. Luitprand, infarmed 
of this, made a vigorous attack, camM the city by storm, and gave it up to 
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be plundered bf bis soldiery, who found in it nu immense booty, ns it h;^ 
been mcccasively tlwaeat of the western eniperon, oF'tfie Gothic kings, MM 
of the exarchs. Alanned at the fate of Ibivenna, bkM otiier citirs.4n the 
exarchMe surrendered without resistance.(l) Luitmnad seemed, tliorefore, 
in a fair way to become master of all Italy. But that conquest neithM he 
nor my of his successors was ever able to complete : and the attempt proved 
fislal to the kingdom of the Lombards. 


LETTER VI. 

Itiie of the Pope’s temporal /’over, with some Recount of the Affairs oj 
Italg, the empire of Constoiitinnple. and the Kingdom of I-’ranee, from the 
Time of Charles lilaitcl to that of Char^magne. 

Vhol'Cii Rome was lio'v governed by a duke, who depended on the ex.arcli 
of Ravenna, the jiope, or bisliop, hud the chief authority in that citv. He 
was yet less conspicuous by his poHiOs thiin the respect uInch religion in¬ 
spired for his see, niid the conlideiice which was placed in his chnriu'tcr. St. 
Gregory, who died OOt, had negotiated with princis. upon s<'ici.il matters of 
stutc, and his successors divided their attention hetween clerical and politi¬ 
cal objects. To free thcniscl>c~ from the donniilon of tin- tired, eiiipcrors, 
without iatling a prov to the hiin:-of Italy, was the great ohject of lliese 
ambitious prelates. In order to itccoin|>h-ili this impoitaiit inirpose, they 
employed suecessfnlly both religion and intrigue ; and at last estahli-hed a 
•piritual and tcnipor.il monarchy, which ul all huiiian institutions, perhaps, 
most merits the attention of man, whether we cunsider its nature, its pro¬ 
gress, or its prodigious conaequences. , 

Gregory 11. had od'ended the emperor Leu, hy opposing his cslict ngninet 
the worship of iinoges : but be was more idraid of trie growing power of the 
Lombards, than uf tire 4‘iiiji4*ror's threats; be ttn'rtdore resolvetl to put a sloji, 
if piwsibie, tii the ceucpiest uf Liiitprainl. 'I'he only prince in Italy to uboni 
he C4iuld have recourse, was I’rsus, duke of \'enice, the A'enelians making 
alrtiady no 4X>ntemptiblc figur4‘. Not less al.iriiied than <iregory at the progress 
of so powerful a neighbour, l.'rsiis and the ^’enetbuis jiroiiiis4-d to assist the 
cxar4-h (who had deil to tlieiii for nrotijction) with the whole str4‘ngth of the 
republic. 'J'hey uccordingl)’ fitte4i out u cutisiderable fleet, while the exarch 
conducted an army hy land, and retook Ravenna before JLuitpriiud cout(l 
march to its relief 

As the recovery of Rateniia had liecii chiefly tiwiiig to the iiiter[M>Mition of 
Grtqtory, he hu|i^ t4> be able t<i prevail on the emperor to reviiko his ctlicl 
against the worship of images in the tV'r-.st. Leo, howetuT, bring seiisihle 
that the |>oih* had been influenced merely by bis own interest in the iiieii- 
sures he hud taken relative t4> that event, woe only more ]ir4iv4iked at his 
obstiimcy, and reatilveU that the edict shoul4i be obeyed even in Rome it¬ 
self. For this pur|wse lie recidhsl Sdiolastieoa, exorcli ilf .jBavenna, and 
sent in his stead, I’aul, a Patrician, urd4U'ing Um to gV|d|fkMpo osMissi- 
Rated, or to seize him, and send him in chains t4> ('oiistantWMK. But Gr4>- 
gory, far from being intimutkted by the einpMer's tlireuts, sMcninly ex<iom- 
municated the exaridi for Attempting to put .lltt im|M*rial olict in i>xrcutioti, 
exhorting all the Italian rities to 4xmtuiu« eiodfast in the Catholic faith. 
Luitprand, though highly incensed M^ist Gregory, assisted liim in his 
diotreaa; and the i>opuUust> rose tt Bavenna, and murdered the exwefa, 
making prodigiaue slaughter of the IcoiiiN'Insts, nr image-breakers, as the 
abettors of the edict were called. The duke of Naples shared the some 
fate with the exarch ; and as l,«4i still imustad tbtt his favaagite edict shoiilil 
be enAMme4l> at- Rome, the people of that «ltf, iih the instigation of Gregory, 

(1) Psul I>ia4 bl>. I. 
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withdrew their aUegiance from the Greek einpen>r.(l) Henee the riee of 
the pope’* temporal power. i 

Informed of this revolt, and not doubting who was tlie author of it, Leo 
ordered a powerful araijr to be raised, with a design both to diastise the re- 
bela and take vengeanee on the pope. Gregory, alarmed at these warlike 
preparations, looked round for some power on which he mi^t depend for 
protection. The Lombards were possMsed of sufficient force, but they were 
too near neighbours to be trusted; and the Venetians, though zealous Catho¬ 
lics, were not yet in a conditkHQ to withstand the strength of the empire. 
Spain was at that time over-run by the Saracens: the French seemed, there¬ 
fore, the only people to whom it was advisable to apply for aid, as they were 
at once able to oppose the emperor, and enemies to his edict. France was 
then governed by Charles hlartel, the greatest commander of his we. 
Gregory sent a solemn embassy to Charles, entreating him to take the 
mans and the church lyider his pr^ection, and defend them against the at¬ 
tempts of Loo. The ambassadors^ere received with extraordinary marks 
of honour: a treaty was concluded ;(2) und the French, glad to get any con¬ 
cern in the affairs of Italy, became the protectors of the wurch. 

In the mean time considerable alterations were made by death. Gregory 
II. did not live to see Ills negotiatieU with France finished He was suc¬ 
ceeded in the see of Rome by Gregory 111. and, some years after, Leo Isau- 
ricuB was succeeded on the imperial throne by his sun Constantine Copro- 
nymus, who not only renewed his Father’s edict against the worship of 
images, but prohibited the invocation of saints. Tliis new edict confirmed 
the Romans in the resolution they had taken of separating theftiselves en- 
Urely from the empire; more especially as, being now under the protection 
nf France, they liad nothing to fear from Constantinople. They accordingly 
drove out of their city such of the imperial officers as had hitherto been su^ 
lered to continue there; and abolishw, by that means, the very shadow of 
subjection to the epiperor. Soon after Lm, died Clmrles Martel, and also 
Grego^ Ill. who was succeeded in the see of Rome by Zoidiury, an active 
and enterprising prelate. Immediately after his election, he waited upon 
Luitprand, and obtained the restoration of four cities in tlie territory of Rome, 
wLion had been yielded to that prince ns a •ransom for the capital, when 
ready to fall into his hands.(3) 

Luitpraiiil lieiicefortli laid aside all ambitious tboiiglits, dying in pence 
witli the cliuroL ami with men. Racbis, his successor," confinned the |>eacfl 
witli Zacimrv : but being afterwards seized willi a tliirst of conquest, he in- 
vadUid the lloman dukmom, and laid siege to I'enigia. Zacliary, before he 
Bidicited the a s s il ta n ce of France, tiie oiuy power on whicli he could depend, 
reaelved to try once more liis jtersonal influence. He uec^trdingly went in 
peiuon te the camp of Racliis; and being respectfully rerieived by that prince, 
ne r^resonted so forcibly to liiin tlie jtunishmenl reserveil for those who un¬ 
justly invade Uie property of others, that Itachis not only raised the siege, 
mit was so much siiMued liy tlie eloquence of tlie pontiff, that he renounced 
his crown, and retired to tlie monastery of Monte ('assiiio ; prostrating 
hiin8e.tf first at Zadiaty’s fe^, and taking the habit of St. B«n^ict.(4) 

While thi ng| ^ere in thia^tuntion in Italy, I’epin, son of Charles Martel, 
governed FtMK In the character of mayor, under Childeric HI. and, ac¬ 
quainted no dmibt with the sentiments of iiis Holiness, proposed to Zachary 
a case of conscience, which had not hitherto been submitted to the bishop 
of Roaso. He desire<l to know. Whether a prince incapable of governing, 
or a Minister invested with royal authoritv, and who supported it with dig¬ 
nity, «i^t to have the title of king. SSachary, decioM in favour (k tlie 
iBinia Ser ; and the FrencJi clergy supported the pretensions of Pepin, because 
hnknd restored the lands of which Charles Martel had robbed them. The 
nefclM reqiootad him, because he was powerfol and brave ; and the people 

(1) AnuU io i'l/. Greg. II. kfeitth. Uitl. JvotHH-.'att. 
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imtfkmiL Um •lugirai'd kinf^. whom tli€f araredf luiew by luune. Tho 
JodgBMBt of tho paipe thortfure ailouced orory oeri H io. Ch'tMoric wm de- 
|MMM ; or moto pro^rtf, dagndod, for he eeuld never be eeid to rel|rn. fie 
WM ihut np in • monaeUBy. P^in wm relaed to the throne; and St. lli>- 
niftwe, bbhop of Manta, the foM^ apoetle of the Germane, anoint^ him 
aolemnly at So i moei t (I) 

This orremow of aaolnthig, borrowed from the Jewe, and hitherto un. 
known to the French nation, or at moat only need on the conversion tff 
Clovis, seerood to bestow eotbe kina a k!hd of divine rhoraeter: and so far 
it WHS usefni, by inepiriotf'rea pect . But m ignorance aimers all things, tlio 
bishops soon hnagiaMtmey could confor royalty by enoinlirig prinree—an 
«iptniun which wm followed b\’ many fatal eonaer^iieiii^. The eastern em(>e- 
rors liad long been mnwned by the fiatriarchs id ('unstaiitinojde ; the |H>pee, 
in like manner crowned the emporrini of the West. Crowning and niiointina 
were supposed a eee ena ni to sovereignty, A jiioue lyremony gave the chnrM 
u power of dispoeing of kingdoms. 

'I'lirse observations, mv dear Philip, y<Hi will find frequent orensinn to ap¬ 
ply. 1 offer them here, in order to awaken your niteiitioii. We must see 
things ill tlifir causes, to reason distinctly on their effects. 

Success soon attended the i rnfl^lMiliey of the jmpes: the new king of 
Pranee repaid their favour with intertwt. Astulphus, the siiceiaii.iir of Kn- 
chis, less piously iiicliiied tluiii his hrother, thought only of roniiiiisit. In 
imitation of Liiitprand. he resohed to make hiiiiseif iiuister of idl Italy: 
and as the emperor <'otistantiiie Copronymus was now riigagetl in a war with 
the Haradeiis and llulguriatis, and in a still more hot and dangerous war 
•igaittst images, Astulphus judged this a prii|MT season to iniiule the iuqM'riHl 
dominions. He aceordingly entered the evarehate at the head of a eoiisi- 
ilerahle army : tiaik Kaveiina, subdued the whole provitH'e, and also Peiita- 
(Milis, uliich he nddisl to the kiugtioni of the l,iomh»rds, risliieiiig the ex- 
urciiate and its aiirient metromilis to tlie eonilitiiui of ikdiikedom.('-’) 

Arnhitioii is only iiirreiised hy aeeessioii of ilomiiiion. Astulphus nii sonnei' 
saw himself master of Ravenna aiid its territory, than be b(‘giiii to lay claim 
to the Roman dukedom, and to Rome itself. Me iirgisl the right of roll* 
quest. This, he alleged, eiifitled him to the same jHiwer over that eity and 
its dukedom which the emperors, ami also the eviirehs, their viceroys, had 
formerly enjoyed, as he Wiis now in possesaioii of thi- whole ejcnrehate And, 
in order to eiifuree his demand, he muyehed an army towards Rome, reducing 
many cities in its neiglihoiirhiaid, ami throateniiig to put the inlialutiiiits to 
the sword, if they refused to iirkiiowledge him us their soiweign. titepheii 
III. then pope, no less alarmed at the appronrh of so pMrtrUd a monarrh 
than at the severity of his mes>;ige, endeavoured to appease him by a solefnii 
embassy. But presents, prayers, and entreaties were employea in vain ; 
Astulphus wanted to govern Rome. 

Made sensible at last that force must be repelled hy force, Stephen resolved, 
in imitation of his predecessors, to crave the iirotei-tioii of France. He ac¬ 
cordingly applied to Pepin, who, mindful of his obligations to Zachary, and 
now firmly seated on the throne of Clovis, aeadily prumiiad the |iupe his 
assistance, and sent t»o amlmssadurs to comnidt him to Astulphus 

|>ennitted liim to pass; and a treaty was concluded lictweett bntli, at the ex- 
pence of the emperors of C'onstiuitiiiople and the kings of Italy, Stephen 
luiointed Pepin anew, with the holy unction, and also his two aone Charles 
aad Carlomnn, declaring e.acli of them Rottunorum Ralriritu, or Enitoctor 
of the Roman people; and the French monarch in return for tbeao iHdkHirs, 
promised to mwe a donation of the Ktart h.-itc and I’entapolis totheBgMisli 
church (3) 

Pepin however endeavoured ls*fore lie set nut for Italy, bi persua^ As- 
tulphua tu be content with the dotiiiiiiuiw of his prtalccessurs; to rMtora 

(1) Sit{Oft. 

t^y HiR;on. firg, lift/ 

iAj Iscv 0»f1ef»h, lib I. 
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what he bad eonquered; and thns prevent the effuaion of Chriatian blood. 
But theIc^ ef the Lombai^ dea£.toUa.entreatiee, he croaaed’ tiie 

Alpa, and advanced to Pavia. Aatulphiis ^ wed 

for peace, and obtained it, on condition thaCMH|Hl4eliver up to the pope, 
not to the emperor, all the placea he had talMHgyi' oonaentea, but, instead 
of fii1fil1iii|Jiii eneanententa, no sooner did mPlSmik the storm Uoirn over 
by the deperture of Pepin, than he broke again into the Roman dukedom, 
took several mties, and laid siege to Rome. 

In this extmnity, Staten hw again recourse to his protector the king of 
France, writing to bimljumti &moua letters which are still extant, and in 
which he artfi&y introdSte St. Peter, to whom the donation of the exar¬ 
chate had been made, conjuring Pepin, bis two sons, and the states of France 
to come to his relief f promising them all good thinjpi, both in this world and 
the next, in case of compliance, and denouncing damution aa the reward of 
refiMal.(l) Pepin, mu<m affected bv this eloquence, wild aa it may seem, 
crossed the Alps a second time, and^AatuIphus again took refuge in Pavia. 

Meanwhile the en^eror Constantine Cepronymus, informed of the treaty . 
between the king of France and the pope, by which the latter was to be put in 
possession of the exarchate and Pentapolis, remonstrated by his ambassadors 
against that agreement, offering to pay4Cie expenses of the war. But Pepin > 
replied. That the exarchate belonging to the Lombards, who had acquiraa R 
by the right of arms, as the Romans had originally done: that the right of ^ 
the Lombards was now in him, so that he could dispose of that territoiy M 
he thought proper. He Uld bestowed it, he said, on St. Peter, that the Ca¬ 
tholic faith might be piMtovtd in its purity, free from the damnable heresies 
of the Greeks; and aR^W ittoney in the world, he added, should never 
make him revoke that pft, which be was determined to maintain to the 
cliurch with the last drop of his blood. In consequence of this resolution, 
the embassadors were dismissed, without being suffered to reply Pepin 
pressed the siege of Pavia; and Astulphus, finding himself unam to hold 
out, agreed to fulfil the former treaty, giving hostages as a pledge of his 
fidelity, and putting the popo immediately in possession of (Jummaiffuo, a 
place of great importance at that time.(2) 

Before Pepin returned to France he renewed iiis donation to St. Pater, 
yMding to Stephen and his successors the exarchate; Emilia, now Rwauya, 
and^ Pentapol iiLJM iw Marca d'Ancona, with all tlie cities therein, to Ha-Jteld 
by il^un for-'^Mr; the kings of France, as patricians, retaining only an Meal 
superiority, which was soon forgot(3). Thus was the sceptre added to the 
keys, the soverewnty to the priesthood, and the popes enriched with the 
spoils of the LosAord kings and the Roman emperors, 

‘Astulphus, soon after ratifying his treaty witjs Frtuiee, was killed by acid- 
dent, wnen be was preparing toMgigMtfg qgMjjMits. Pepin continued to 
extend bis sway and bis renowiv'appll^^ when, after haviiw im- 

IMMed^bute on the Saxons aiuf'^'KiBrtiiMns, hhvi^ made dR duke Iff Ba¬ 
varia utke an oath of fidelity, and re.>wMted Aquitaine crowt^—equally 

respected at home Md abroad, he died in the fifty-fourtifppsr of his age, and 
the seventeenth.offiis reign. He never affected absolute power, but referr^ all 
m.'itters of impo^nce to tht national assemblies, of which he was the onuilc. 
By the omiscutw the nobles, he divided his kiu^om between his two sons, 
Coarlea and CarToman. 

. llie rMgn of Charles, known by the name of Charlemagne or Charlea the 
Great, introduces a new mra, and will furnish the subject of a future Letter. 
In the mean time, we must trace the settlement of other Barbarians, and the 
rise ef anther great kingdom. 


ffO Aasttsf. In Fil. Sirph. 111. 

Lm Oatirniu, ubi <up. 

Msiiy iliipulcs hsvr ikii<en^i>artfn1nx the nittuie of Pepia’t doastion, sod mom 
wni«r« hsn e\rn ilviiied thkt luch sAonstioii wu crer made; but.ou cou^nnx at>- 
tborittcft, and observing tbr &co|>e of bistory. tbe matiar aettiu* tu have s* 

repmcntvd in Itac lest, ^'be iiU|irrltne|Kct of Volt.virc on lbi« aubj!;<^g|HPei Iha 
(uioi of rtascuiBx. me loaepuictur'ibU to dciviir iioinv. 
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Britmin from Urn titm* it i 


tjr tko RaaiaiK, lo Um AM of U« 
Sum Urptorrkg, 


Tus «Aiiri of our own Wuid, mj door Philip, now d|Rm yoor atttetioa. It 
WM oltimatdy eraeuatcd by tho Romana about tlM||iiar 448, aftar they had 
boon maatara of tha aoutham and moat fartUe pari Wit for atanoat four can- 
turlea. 

Navar, Mrhapa, waa tba dabaainff influenoa of dea^iafti ao fully lUa^yad 
aa in ita effact on oiir andant countryman. No people were ever more unvau 
none more ieakma of liberty, than the Britona. W ith ordinary waapona, awa 
little knitwlcdga of military diaciplina, tney atmaidod long with tha Ronaa 
^K>war, and were only uibdiied at laat by reaaon of their brant of unkm. But 
after three centuriaa of tranquil fubmiaaioii, whan tha axitrenoiea of the ta>« 
pire oliliited the Knmant to recall their ledont frdm thU laland, and r e al mi 
ta tha inoabitanta their native riahtiiftiie degenariita Uritona ware ineapahla 
|d|a^ng the gift. Conecioua oi their inability to protect themaolveaa^inat 
Wllr northern neighboura. and wanting reaolution to attempt it, they would 
have lived in aecurity and Blnver>-.( I) They hud therefore reoanraa, 
again and again, to their coiiqiiernrs: and tha Rnsana, beside oooaaiunaUy 
sending over a l^on to the aid of the Uritin% dtAMM them in rebuilding 
the wall of Antoninus, which extriideil betwaetttihlWlBitpf Forth and Clyde. 
This wall waa eatremed by the Romans a neconaniT barrier first against the 
Cnledonians, and afterwaids against the iwnts and 1‘icts. 

Much t||^ has liven siwnt in inqniring iiftvr the origin of tlia Soots and 
Piets, and many dis|iiites have arisen on tlie l•lll■jl'rt.(‘.{) ^Tlie moat pruiudtlo 
opinion, however, siHrms to he, th:it they were tan trilies of native Britons, 
who at different times had flvil I'rntn the dominion of the Uomiins» chousing 
liberty and barren iiioiintniiH r.vtlier than fertile iilnins aud slavery. But 
wbogver tliey ware, tliey are idhmeil to have lievn hrave and warlike advans 
turtlfc|ll^ often invaded the Kuiiiun territories, and were greatly an ovei^ 
niatwiw the now d.'utardly and dis|iirit<sl llritons. 

Tiiile two nations or tribes no sooner liritril of the final daparture of tha 
Homidla, than they considereii the whole llritisli island aa their own. Ona 
party croesetl the frith of Fortli, in boats made of leather, while another at» 
tacked with fury the Raman wall, which the Hiitons had ripaired for their 
defence, liut whiidi th^riiandanrd oo tha find aasault, flying like timorooa 
dear, and leaving their eoualry a pM^-te ttfl enemy. The Scots and l*icta 
made dbaadful h^oe of thaftttitivaai Mlf rating with no opposition, thay 
laid all the southern part of the islaiul.WIHte'wiUi fire and sword. Fami ne 
foUnwad with all ita horrid train. 'lUe miserahle Uritoni^ in this ftWKful 
extremity, had onwMorarcconrsa to Rome. Th^ writ ta.£tina, than oon> 
aul tha third time, that memorable letter entitlttl I'htGromu of tko Mritomo, 
and which painta their unhappy condition stronjnyas it is pomiide for wordai 

We know not," say they, “ even which way to flee. ChaMd by Iha Bar* 
“ barians to tha sea, and forced back liy the seu upon the llarnanaii#, na 
“ have only left os the chdlre of two deaths—.either to perish by the sworn^ 
“ or Sa swallowed up by the waves."(3; What answer they received ia a»> 


(I) Gildss, Bsde, lib. i. Mr. Gibboa, wbosr loftsitcsl irnxuim i«as well kaem as 
"hw tbeohutinit incfriiulitr. bur slismslcd tu (onlrnjsft ibe rtrsvaersayof lbs pnloas 
nadvr tbeRomsn aorernoMnl, Hut facts will Missk tor IbsiHwlvs*: law lis has apt 
bsea abis to dntro)-. 'Tbe Btitein. wlsrasd twfom llimr ashed ^ bwlisraas aWr 
boufi. were •ursJr mftrior U> Ukhs that ioiisptdly csolcadcd with tba Kosiau MSkMsr 
aodsr Joliuslwsarsodathsr areal commander*. , , tin.. w 

I*) See Mirpbcnoii'a iMsi^. Huf. Mni. ttrunollAf.of <*e Cs/eWWes*. « biiabar s 
Jl/ul. CtnuUm Hut. Hnt sod Hnm* a /Aff. <(/ EitgUuui, vsl. i. ual* /V 

ftfpa Wb.i. ^ 
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certau); but it i« weU known Uwy received no aaeistaiice, Rome being tkea 
tfanstened hy AttUa, tbe most terrible enemy tiint ever invaded the mnpire. 

The Brhone, however, amid aU their calamitiee, had one conaolation: they 
had embraced Christianity; a religion whlehMdiove all others teaches tlm 
enduHUgs of misfortunes, which encourages Ipwaries to triumph in advmv 
■ity> j^Htoirva the soul with joy in the hiattr of affliction. Many of thena 
o^^HpauI, and settled in the provinee of Armorial to which they 
gave tl^Pme of Brittany ; of them submitted to tbe Scots and Piets ; 

and part, veUccting courage Mm despair, tallied from their woods and caves 
upon the secure and roving invaders, cut many of them to pieces, andobBged 
tbe rest to retire into them own country. But the enemy threatening to re¬ 
turn next season with si^rior forces, the distressed Britons, by the advice 
of Vortigem, prince of Dunmonium, who then possessed the prindpel nn- 
thority among them, called over to their assistance, by a solemn deputation, 
the Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-SaxOD8.(l^ 

'llie Saxons, like all the ancient german tribes, were a free, brave, indepen¬ 
dent people. They had arrived at that d^ree of civilisation in which the mind, 
haa acquired suilicient force for enterprise, and seems to derive energy froiii 
the unimpaired vigour of the body. A nation, taken collectively, is never 
uerhajps capable of such great achieveip^ts as in this state of half-civilisldlon. 
The Saxons bad spread themselves over Germany and the Low-^untries 
from the CimbrianChersonesus, now Jutland, takingpossessionofwe whole 
territory between the Rhine and the £ll>e ; and, wnU the Britons nent 1:6 
implore their assistaflee, they were masters not only of the preseift West- 

& Saxony, Rost and West Friseland, but also of Hollana and Poland. 

■eodily complied with the request of Vortigem : and having fitted out 
three large iruusports, about fifteen hundred of them put to sea under the 
nd of Hciigist and Horsa, two brother chiefs, said to te'descended 

_a.1 -r- _ a __ i_v . 

tered 
r they 
id ad- 
thstand 
and the 
had freed 


command 


from Woden, tlieir tutelary God. The Saxon chiefs lande 
Thanet, whira was aseigneu them as a possession, and a lea 
into between Uienv and the British prince.(ii) Soon after th 
msrdied against the Scots and Piets, who made a new irr 
vsBced as far as Stamford. These northern ravagers, unafa 
tJu steady valour of the Saxons, were routed with great slaid 
lUitons, felicitating themselves on an expeilieiit by whi<dt* 


their country from so cruel on enemy, hop^ thenceforth to enjoy secu^y 
under the protection of their warlike auxiliaries. . 



, are apt to ov 
that their 
evident to any dls- 
The refleemitti of 
Piets, were very 
with what ease they 


Vut ma&lnd, in the possession of present 
pApect of future eviL The Britons did not 
i>§n to be their conquerors; thougli it must I 
interested observer, that the day of subjectia|y 
Hesgist and Horsa, after their victory over th' 

diffwrent from those of the Britons, ^ey consi _ 

mi^^subdue a people, who had been unaole to resist surii feeble invaders ; 

to their countrymen inteUigence of the fertility and opulence of 
Bi9V3nvitiiig them to come and share In tbe spoils of a nation, wRhout 
imiM end without valour, sunk in indolence and rioth (S) 

The invitarion wMjreaiillf accepted. Seventeen vesm^ soon arrived with 
five t^m^d men, IfM, joined to those already in the island, formed a oon- 
^en^PRnny.(4) Though now justly alarmed at the number of their allies, 
tbo Brftons sought security.and relief only in pa^ve submission ; and^preu 

_ y. 

(1) Beds, lib. i. Ool. Malms, nbi sop. 

W GiMu, Beds, ubi sap. Cdrm. p. la. Mr. Oibboa. Ml tbe aetlMritp ef Ne 
ttios. Rises a dieerant accqaet oi tbu matter (Umt. chap, axtiiij Ha repie e su ta 1“ ' 
Mittaaa Horsa as two fofnisc adseatorersi whe, in a puetical cruiaa, were I ' 

Um pep oi tba British priaec. But 1 eao see ee reason for adepuuR aach an 
.Bw, laeapemtsnt of circnm stsnes s. srbieb arwBreailr in faemio nf tbe comawn esannes 
ef SaWns^lbs alar)', tbs antbantpef Ska seneraUe Bede iaaacelpsnpcnar In that oTUm 

fabalous Nennius. . _ ' 

(a) Cknm. Sitr. nbi snp. Aum^ BmKri. p, 40. 

(4> HadJIenmt amt llorsa been a caaple of exiles, tin* w«bM not sooB bare feend 
so asanr f<>llusr«j|k ^ 
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that imamify expedient aean fiUled fhem. The Saxona paQed eff th* maak: 
tl^ eemplBinsd that their autMhliea van iU paid, and demanded huger aup- 
pliea ef com and other pn nrjiMn a These bmiig lefhaed, as eaorUti^ tbif 
fotmed an alliance with thel|||U and Rets; and proceeded to onaa h oatili. 
ties agai n st the people thef hia come ever to protect. 

llie Britons wen at last under the ne c e ssi ty of taking arms ^jHB^Ting 
li epea rd Vorti|pern, who was become odiotM by his vices, and MHKAutu- 
nate iasua of his rash eouncUa, they put lliMui li n under the nminand of 
hie aon Vortfaner. hlany bsdtlee wen futi^V between the Saaona and Bri¬ 
tans with various suecesa, though cosamenTy on the aide of the funner ; sutd, 
in ene of these battles, ^ Saxon general Horsa was shun. The sole com¬ 
mand now devolved upon Hengist; who, continually reinfoircd with fresh 
advenUirets from Germany, carried desolation to the most remote poMcasioMS 
of the Britons. Anxious to niread the terror of his arms, he si’nml neitlier 
am, sex, nor condition (I) The descriptii^ is too liurtihle to read; and, for 
the honour of humanity, I am willing to suppose It to be portly untrue. 

Sd)f the unhappy Britons who esra|ied tlie p>neral slaughter, nome took re¬ 
fuge ,among insccessible rocks niiil mfointains; many pnished by hunger ; 
and forsaking their asylum, preserved their lives at the ex|ieiis« of 

theVBlMMy. Others, crossing the sedf bought shelter among their country¬ 
men in Jbinoru'o. They who rpmaine<i at home suffered evert' species of 
minery^l^lhny weijs luihionlr robbed of nil tein|>oml, but spiritual lienefita.(S} 
In thMeatrmity, a Britisli and ii (?hrisliiiii hero apimarM. Arthui> prince 
of the Silnres, revived the expiring «iJoiir of his riHiiiliymen. He dermt^ 
the ftucoos in several engnpnnenls ; nnd (Nirtirulurly in the famous bsttleof 
Badoa-hill, which procured the Britons trnnipiillity for upwards of forty 

■ eas of Hengist and his followerH having exciteil the am- 
an tribes, who arrived at differ«>nt times, and under dif- 
II speaking one Jiiiiguiige, being governed by the same 
trig under the I'oininon Hpiiellutioii of Bnxons or Anries, 
lid to unite against the ancient iniiahitaiita of the hwH^ 
re, ultimately found themselves unequal to tlie COBteet, 
juotains of Csimwall and M'alcs, where tliey formed In¬ 
ties, proteriod by their remote and insrcweslhle aitiu- 

tHNI.( 3 ) 


Blhni^ms and Angle*, or Anglo-Saxons (for they are mentioned under 
hott|m||lWwenoniinatiuiti|| were now absolute masters of the whole fertile 
and g^fewted part of Britain, which had rhanpsl not only ite idfri- 

biUnte/lmt its and political irutitutions (4) History nf- 

fet4»«a example ofej^B^^MeeU more bloody, and few revolutions so vio¬ 
lent a* effectedf||HHHIaorui. In the course of their wars with the 
Bfitoii% which oonttntnVlfMndred and thirty-five years, they had establish¬ 
ed many aeparate kingdoms, the eeventh and last of which was that of Nor- 
thumbmand. The names of the other kingdoms were Kent, 8Hsse^J|i|jtt, 
WieSMX, Mercia, and Eoat Anglia. These seven kingdums foinnri|i|Hl la 
cowunonly called the Saxon Hcpti>rchp.(5) 

While tiie Saxons had to struggle with the niitiffii|||fiii domitiioo, thafr 
aeveswl prtneea leagued against the comrnon enemy, ni^Mn itnion of ag o n c U s 
and htt e re e to was pr es erv ed. But after the wretched wtivea weiMpM np 


(1) Beds, hb. i. GUdss, ssc. sxiv. Uib«'. p. 9}& 

(t) BSiSiOiMas, Usher, oIn bp. 

(S) OriTM^. Hb-L H. Hanlnisden, fib. K. Ctrmm. 8mm. p. 40. 
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in tlieir barren mountains, and the coni|aeror8 had nothing to fear from them, 
the bond of alliance n'as in a great measure dissolved among the princes of 
the Heptarciiy; and although one prince seems stiU to have assumed, or to 
have been allowed, some ascendant over the rest, his authority was so very 
limited, that each state acted as if entirely independent. Jealousies and dis- 
sensiodl^iruse among the Saxon chiefs, and these were followed by perpetual 
wars; which, in Milton's opinion, are no more worthy of a particu^ narra¬ 
tion, than the combats of kites or crow’s. And, independent of so great an 
authority, which however it would be presumption to slight, it may be safely 
a&med, that the barren records transmitted to us, and the continued bar¬ 
barities of the times, render it impossible for the most eloquent and discem- 
iqg writer to make this portion of our history either instructive or entertain¬ 
ing. It will therefore be sufficient for me to observe, that after a variety of 
interior revolutions, the seven kingdoms of the Saxon H^tarchy were umted 
under £gbert, king of tV^essei^ in the year 827.(1) His dominions 
nearly of the same extent with what is now properly called £kol 4 MI> p a 
name which was given to the empire of the Saxons in Britain, imm<Nffia(‘'!/ 
after the termination of the Heptarchy. L 

The Anglo-Saxons before this period had been converted to Chrisffiblty 
by the preacliiug of Augustine, Roman monk, and the ze^ ^ BK^a, 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, and wife to £thclbert, kingl|| Kent^ 
but 08 they received that doctrine through theuollutq^ cliannebOHjl^ church 
of Borne, though it onened an intercourse with the more pol^OVKates of 
Europe, it had nut hitlierto been very effectual eitlier in piirifying^M^ minds, 
or in softening their manners. Tlie grossest ignorance and sujlwrsmion pre¬ 
vailed among them. Uevcrences to saints and relicka seemed to have sup¬ 
planted the worship of the Supreme Being ; donations to the church atoned 
for every violation of the laws of society ; and monastic observances were 
more esteemed than moral virtues. Even the military virtues sojiabitual to 
the Saxons hegap to fidl into neglect. The nobility themselveaDWw to pre¬ 
fer the indolence and security of tlie cloister to the toils and tumults of war; 
and the crown, impoverished by continual benefactions to the church, had 
no rewards for tlio ciicouragcinerit of valour. 

This corrupt species of Christianity was attended witli another train of in¬ 
conveniences, proceeding from a superstitious attachment to the see of Rome. 
The Britons iiad conducted all ecclesiastical matters by their owq synods 
councils, acknowledging no subtirdination to tlie lloman poati^ ,,|but 
xuns, having received their religion through the medium MWl^an 
were t;iu(^t to consider Rome as the Cauitol of their faitiK Pil¬ 
es to that city wore accordingly representqji^ the most meldiMtws 
acts of devotion; and not only noblemen and lsdMa‘«f rank undertab^fiis 
tedious journey, but kings themselves, resigning their crowns, implwed a 
aafe aassport to heaven at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and exchanged the 
Purp ltJty . the SBckcloth.(2) 

nd, even in those times of British darkness, gave birth to some 
— - lived. OfiEs, lung <rf Mer- 

da, was aMHbt worthy tjie friendah^^f Charlemagne, the greatest prince 
that £ur(^ nad produced for many centuries; and iUcuin, an EngUsh. 
deigynan, had tlie honour of instructing that illustrious moaa^^J|BL the 
^enoM, at the time when he was surrounded by all the Uterat^Bl^ll|B^- 

Having-mentioned Charlemagne, I think it necesaaiy to observHjHn I 
d ia ll finish the historrof that neat oormueror and legislator, befmesA pto- 
j p»d to the reign of JBiibert, the first English monandi; who, as you will 
afterward have ocoai|liganore fuUy to know, was eduoated in the court, and 

r the armies of tho^riew emperor of the Weet. ' 
must sayafew wards of the govemaient, laws^ 
after their%»t tl eme n t in Britaui. 
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Corermmeitt and Laws of tkf 


Had ttw Saxons, on tlieir settlement in Britain. estAtilisltetl tlio same rumt 
of ftovemment with the other northern nations that seizetl the |>mrineeii of 
the Roman empire, this letter would have lieen in a Kreat measure unne<-<»- 
snrr; hut as ther ruther exterminated than siilMined the natives, and were 
under few nfiprehensions front foreiifii eiiemie.s, they had no cax-asion to hur- 
den themseh es with feudal servii-es. 'I’hev therefore retaiiie*! entire their 
civil and milttary institutions ; they transplanted into this island those prin¬ 
ciples of liberty and independency Mhi#h they hosl so hit^lily cherished at 
koDW, which had Ix-en transmitted to tliein from their ancestors, and which 
NtUlMntiniie to flouri-h nmoii:; their ilcM-eiidants. Their original eonstitn- 
tip was a kind of military deinocruey, in which the protection of the state 
op the voluntary care of its memlMuss us even' free man had a share in the 
fprrenpaiieDt ; and conijiiest was the interest of all. us all (Uirtook in the ac- 
stuiaitllliP Their kinp, or chief, was only the hrst citixen of the community ; 
his miii&i fi r tt y wiu cx^emely limited ; and depended, ns did his station, prin- 
cipidlv^dt Iiersonid qualities. The succession was neither elective nor 
heredttey.* A son who inherited his father's virtues and talents was sure to 
succeed to Ins sway: luit if he bappeneil to he weak, wicked, nr under Ofre, 
the next in lilond was generally raisesl to the throne, or the |>erson of most 


eminence in the state (1) 

We owe to the masterly pen of Tacitus this account of the primitive 
gOTcmmMt of the Siixons, who were a trilie of the nnrieet (’imhri. ITnfor- 
tunatcly the Saxon Annals are t<u> iiiiperrect to enalde iia to delineate exact¬ 
ly till' prerogatives of the crov, n, and the privileges of thti people, after their 
settlement in Jtritnin. The government might he somewhat alffi-rent in the 
different kingdoms of the Heptwrehv, and might also undergo several rhati|tea 
licfure the Norman conquest; hut of tliose changes we are in a great measure 
ignorant. We only know, 'Mint at all times, and in all the kingdoms, there 
IPM g patiunal council, a Wittemigemot. or Aswmhiy of the Wli y,jt |en, 
whgpihnsent was necessary to the enartiiig of laws. loid In give sagpln to 
the iMMUrea of public afftninistration. Hut w ho the iv.ustitiient HflNfbers 
atC||hag asoembly werelpl not hithertol>een determiiieil with certainty. Tlie 
nliK poboble oonjectnft however seems to be. That it consisted of the nu- 
bttly, the digntfi^ clergy, and ull freeholders possessing a certain portion 
9t ^ , 

'The Saxons were divided into tliree orders of men ; tiie free, 

and the servile. These distinctions they brought into BrHt^^^HlB(hem. 
The nobles were called thanes, anddtere of two kinds, the geidtm 
Thanes. The latter seem to have nod some dopcndence oti Ine former, as 
the former hod on the kinf^ but of what nature is uncertain. The lower 
'T^Cmemen among the Saxons were denominated ceorhe, and were chief' 
' in husbandry—whence s husbandman and ceorle came to Im- 
I terms. They farmed the lands of the nobility, or higher orders, 

’ to hare been removable at pleasure. But Uie slaves, or vlUeina, 
/much the most numerous class in the oomtniuiity; and beigg the 
p sw p ei ty of their masters, were conscs^uentlv InomPle of bolding nog ]WO> 
l^y themselves. Tii|w were of two kinds; nouseaoMfhivesi, after the man¬ 
lier of the ancients ; rustic slaves, who were soldjiDd traaaferred, like 
eattle, with the soil, “rw long wars between the Saxona.and Sritons, and 
aA|nrards between the different kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy, seem to have 
htjS the cause of the dii^foportionatfl number of thew upJi^py mm ; fur 
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|iriionerfl taken in Imttle were 
entirely at the ditiuosal of their htastei 
The hif'her nobiVity and dignified oler^ among the Anglo-Saxons posses¬ 
sed a crimina) juristdiction within their own territories, and could punish 
without appeal sui^h as they judged worthy of death. This was a dangerous 
privilege, and liable to the greatest abuse. But although the Anglo-Saxon 
government seems at last to have become in some measure anabicratical, 
there were still considerable remains of the ancient democraev-- .All the 
freeholders gssenibkd twice a year in the county-courts, or Sinrililtlltes, to 
receive appews from the inferior courts—a practice well;calculMt#|i^‘;#br the 
presgrvation of general liberty, and for restraining the exoHdti^ power of 
the JgUea. In these courts they decided all causes ecclesiastical as wdl as 
civj^fbe bishop aiul alderman, or earl, presiding over them. The case was 
detenrin^ by a majority of voices, without much pleading, formality, or 
delay; the bishop and earl Itaving no farther authority than to keep oi^er 
ambng the freeholders’, and offer Cheir advice when necessary.(2) Though 
it should therefore be granted, tiiat the Wittenagemot was composed entirely 
of the greater thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a government where frfwf 
taxes wore imposed by the legislature, aim few statutes enacted, 
nation was less governed by laws tliao J>y customs, which allow^ 
tude of interjiretatiun, the county-courts whege aU the freeboir' 
mitted, and which regulated all Uie daily ocaiayhoes of life, ‘ 
basis for freedom. 

The criminal laws of the Auglo-Saxon4,.|M iif most barbarous nations, 
were uncommonly mild; a compensation .hi IIMW being sufficient for mur¬ 
der of any species, and for the life of petVHMjrl^ rank, not excepting the 
king ami the archbishop, whose head, by of Kent, was estimated 

higher than the king’s. 'I'lie iirice of alt kinebt cff wounds was also settled : 
and he who was caught in adultery with hia|iekhbour's wife, was ordered, 
hy the laws of Ethdbert, to pay wu a fine, and buy him anotlwr wife—a 
Itroof, though somewhat equivocal, nr the estimation in which women were 
then held. The punishments for rubbery were various, but none of them 
capital If any person could track his stolen cattle into another’s ground, 
tjie owner of the ground was obliged to show their tracts out of it, or pay tha 
value of the cattle.(3) 

But If the punishments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons were sin^lar, 
proofs were no less so. When any controversy about a fact waslntri- 
Jie ignorant judges to unravel, they hud recourse to wfagt they 
^adgment of God; or, in other words, to chance. J 

;iW that Idind divinity were various, but Ihf most i 
ordeaL This metliod of trial was practised either boiling ws 
hot irpo. The water or iron was consecrated by many prayers, n 

1 exorcisms; after which the person accused either took up wHIi hie 
'i ^ atone sunk in the water to a egrtaiu degth, or carried the iron 
n AUtance. The hand was immediately wrapped up, and the 
^for three days ; and if un {^mining it there appeu^ no ipirk« 
rqpalding, the person acrusedwaspronounced innoolkit; if other- 
wiie, he im declared guilt}a(4^ T)g|;game kinds of proof, or others equally 
extravi^pnt, ekistod arnon^ all the tptions on Uie continent; and nMiiey, 
in like manner, was every i^iethe atonement for guilt, both in a oril MM 
eceteohutical sense. 





(1) L. Edf. src. xiv. a 
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Tht Itfifm i/ CJkmtUmmgttr. or Ch^r/n tht Ot*ul, Km^ »f PraHct «n4 

JitUf/€tot' u/ l/t£ 

TilCarloman, Oia two iiont of Praln. »nd )ii« tucooMon in the 
FreneJi monnrrfiy, were meifof ven'dtderent flii<|w4tion«. ('harlee waa ofMin 
and (teneroua, Carloman dark and «impiciont<; it »aa therefore kMMe for 
mankind that Carloman died oOon after hie ftill er, aa peq>etiiai waHihnat 
have been the eonaequenre of the oppodfe tem|N*r« and interferinif WMmwt 
of the brothers. Now afone at the head of a itowerful kinirdom, CharWa 
great and Bmbitio<is geniuff soon f^ve hftth to nrojecta whieh wiH render Ma 
4 iaine inmortal. A prosnerObR reign of fnrtv>si« years, alaiu tiding with nilH* 
ta»aaMwl*es, politirai institations, and literary ftaindationa, otvn to our 
«iMLj|Niw midst of barbarism, a sneetaele worthy of more poiiahed agea. 

ve proceed to the hisAry of this llfustriuus reign, t must any 
a ftrwPli af the state of tlifliinuny at that time. 

OeiMBii'anrienfly iMbeawa by a number of free and Indepemlent 
nation*, who Iiravriy defetMM tlielr liberties against tli# Romans, and wera 
never totally subjected bylwMI* <>nthe decline of tho Roman empire, many 
of those nations left thehr tfMfneMotry, as we have seen, and foiindtd em> 
pires of their own ; m at tho aroessUm of Charlemagne to 

the crown of Franee, tli# ^(U^|Nilly oornpled by the Raxona. (>f tbeir 
government ! have riietjfclppoken. They were still Fagans. H'liat waa 
then conaidered as their termory comprehended a vast tract of country It 
was hounded on the west by the tiern||pi Ocean, by Htihamia on the east, on 
the north hy the Baltic Sea, and on the south hy tiermanlc France, extend¬ 
ing aiongth'r lower Rhine and from I«sel beyond Mentx. This extensile em- 
|dre was governed by an infinite number of independent princes, and iiihabit- 
tsl by ,'i variety of tnl>es, iinddi different names, wbo, hy reaiain of their wagt 
of union, bad become tributary to the French morisrch*. Hut whenevee the 
throne of France was vacated by death, or when the kings «f Frsnee weee 
I father in foreign or domiwtie wars, the Saxon princes threw oCgbeir 
rand entered the French territnries.tl) ( harica had oMUIIIIi to 

those revolts immediately after the death of hie brotlMM^ and 
but impMeetly executM, when his arms were wanted In aii- 

Charles and Carloman had married two daughters of Desiderius, king nf 
the Lembardt. Carloman left two aOne by his wife fb-rta; but Ctig||ggTuid 
divorced liis consort, «nder |i*eteno« that she was incapable 
dren, and married lldegardu, a nrincess of Suobia. Berta, the }^jH£jCar- 
loman, at^lkinklng herself ami her ciiildfen safe in France aflj^^HMnnth 
of her bucimnd, fled to her father in Italy, and^t henCif and'llWtro nans 
under bis protection. Drsiderius reMhed them with Joy. Highly incensed 
sqpiiiist Charles for divorcing his «yth^dauglrter> he hnpM by ineansof these 
ggj^gees to raise such disturhanoes in Prance ks might hoilt gratify his re- 
, a«d prevent the French monarch fntm ||||BrmMdling in the aArira of 
Ittth is hope he was enoimragcd by hb 
Si he proposed the crowning and ann' 

CBut Adrian, though suflicieliUy di»|M>scil to i 
wHh the request j gentible that by so doing i 
Cliarlea, the DaUwlaHy of the church, and i 
tecting him agaiiWP^ ambitious enemies. Ea . _ . 

{M the papal td^tories, or, as they were etdied, the Psimnsray Si. 
r, and ttireatencd to lay siege to Rome itself. In ordet to uiert the 
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I jreasing danger, Adrian reeulved to hav^'tsecourse to France, in iihitation of 
lie predecessors. He accordingd^T ambassadors privately to Charle¬ 
magne, not only imploring his assistance, but inviting nim to the conquest 
of Italy, his friendship for Desiderius being now converted into the most 
rancorous hate. The French monarch, who waited only an opportunity to 
revenge himself on that prince for keeping his nephews, and still more for 
wanting to crown them, received the pope s invitation with incredible satis- 
furtion. He immediatdy left Germany, concluding a kind of tr^y with 
the Saxons, and collected such an army as evidently showed that Im object 
was nothing less than the extinction of the kingdom of the Lombards-fl) 
Desiderius, informed of these preparations, put himself at the head of a 

S ’eat army, and sent several bodies of troops to guard the passes of the Alps. 

ut Charlemagne, apprised of this precaution, sent a detachment under ex¬ 
perienced guides to cross the mountains by a different route. The French 
completed their march ; and falling unexpectedly upon the Lombards who 
guarded the passes, struck them wm such terror, that they fled in the ut¬ 
most confusion. Charles now entered Italy unmolested, and marched in 
quest of Desiderius. Finding himself unable to keep the field, the king of 
^e Lombards retired to Pavia, his capital; sending his son Adalgisus, and 
his daughter Berta, the widow of CarlcMnan, with her two sons, to Verona, 
a place not inferior in strength to Pavia. *»■'' 

As soon as Charlemagne understood that Dfpsiderius had taken shelter in 
Pavia, he assembled his whole army, and lailt siege to that city, resolving 
nut to withdraw his forces till it had submitted ; but, as the lombards made 
a gallant defence, he changed the siege into a blockade, and mdrehed with 
part of his troops to invest Verona. Adal^us defended the place, for a 
time, with great bravery, but finding Limseli, at last, reduced to extremities, 
and despairing of relief, he secretly withdrew, end fled to Constantinople, 
where he was cordially received by the emperor. Verona now surrendered 
to Charles; who having got Berta, bis brother's widow, and her two sons, 
into his jiower, sent them immediately, under a strong guard, into France. 
What afterwards became of them history has not told nu ' It is much to be 
feared, however, that their fate was little to the honour of the conqueror. 
Humanity was not the characteristic of those times. 

The siege of Pavia was renewed, and pushed with fresh vigour. But the 
festival of Easter approaching, which Cliarles had resolved to s]iend at Rome, 
he left the conduct of the siege once more to his uncle Bernard. The pope 
recelf^ his deliverer in the most pompous manner, the magistrates am 
JudgM walking before him with their banners, and the clergy repeating. 
Blessed is ho that cumeth in the name of the Lord 1" After Chsglesiliad 
satisfied his curiosity, and confirmed the donation ei’hich his father Fepinlud 
made to St. Peter, he returned to the camp before Pavia. Tlw Lombards 
still continued to defend that city with obstinate valour, eo that the siege 
Was l i^j^jf at all advanced ; but a plague breaking out awsiig the besieged, 
the ufl|i|Mliate Desiderius was obliged at last to surrender his capital, and 
deliveri^'Umself, his wife, and bis children, to Charles, who sent thqm all 
into France, where they cithur died a viole'nt death, or languished out their 
days in obscurity, being never more heard of.(9) 

Thus ended the kio^om of the Lombards in Italy, after it had subsisted 
two hundred and six years. They are represeq^ed by the monkish historians 
as a cruel and barbarous peiqile, because they imytpeed the amhi^ms views 
of the popes; but the many wholesome laws whi^ they left faiUSd thmn> 
and which devouring time mw still spared, are convincing proiffs of their 
ju^tcc, humanity, and 

A short account of thrame of Italy at the time it was entered by Charle¬ 
magne wiS hum be proper, and also of the new form of^^veriietmt intro- 
flum thersAjiihe conqueror. 

Italy wi|j|.Bpil shared by the Venetians, the Lombards, the popes, and the 


(I) Sigon. Jiej:. Anast. m 1%/. iladrwnt. 
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^^IlMtonAr'tea Eiist. The V«nHiiniitrerrber«in« very tnnsideraMe lijr their 
moe to the Le>-ant, imd bore no smell »wey in the anairs of lUly, tnoiiKh 
H doee not appeer that they had yet any town on the lerra /raut.'or conti¬ 
nent. The jmpe. by the ^nemsity of l*ei>ln nnd his non (Carles, wn* now 
master of the exarchate and Peiibi|>oti4. The dukeilom of Naples, and some 
cities in the two Calabriaa, were still held by the em|>erors of the East, .til 
the other provinces of Italv belonged !«■ the Lombards ; namelv, tlte duke¬ 
dom* of E^li, Spoleto, and Benevento, ti^ther with the provinces of Ligu¬ 
ria, Verieni, Tuacany, and the Al|>es ('ottim, wliich were properly called the 
kingdom of the Lombards. These ('liarles claimed hr right of conquest. 
Mid caused himself, in imitation of them, to lie iTowiien king of Italy, »ith 
in iron crown.(l) which is still preserved in the little town ofMonsa. 

The ceremony of conuintion Wing over, the conqueror tlioiight it neees- 
■ary to settle the government of his new kingdom, before he left Italy ; and, 
after consnltrng with the |)ope, who decli^l him patrician of Itnine, and 
pndertor of tiie ajaistolic see, lie iigrrtsi tfnit the |)eople sliould be (lermitt^ 
ts^ive under their former law*, and tli.at all things should remain as esta- 
bli^ied by hU pre«leces.sors. .Are«>rilingly he allowed the duke* of Friuli, 
SpoletO, and Benevento, the same authority which they had enjoyed under 
tlie I.outmnl kings. He also |>ermittM the other dukes to hold the duke¬ 
doms. eonmiting himself with an oath of allegiance, whieii he oliliged them, 
and likewise the three great duk«*, to take annually. It was conceived in 
these wonis: “ I promise, without fraud or deceit, to be faithful to my *ov»- 
'“"rei^ diaries, and his imns, as long as I Ii\-e : and I swear, liy these holy 
“ tiiwpeis, tli^ I will lie faithful to him, ns a vassal to his lord and sove- 
reign ; neitluT wUI I divulw any thing which, in virtue of my allegiance, 
“ III* siiall Commit to me." lie never transferred a dukedom from one family 
to another, unless when the dnke liroke his oath, nr died without male issue. 
Tills translation from one to another a as called invrttiturg ; and hence it 
came, that fiefs were not grniitiul hut by investiture, ns wae afterwards tlie 
ca-c witli r(‘s)>ert tootlM* v.as.als iiiid feiidjitories (V) 

Charies committed flMt iKMiiidiincs of liis new kingdom, nnd the territory 
III inties, to the care of rounts, »lio were vestiul with great authority. Tliese 
hoiiiiilHries, were railed .Miircha* lir .Marrhee, and those who had the rare of 
them weiv styled Counts of the .Marches, or Msrquisses ; whence the title 
Martiui* had its rise. He also MUit oceasion.illv mini nr commissaries, who 
wereented with higher powers, nnd evaniiiiisl into the rondurt ofthecouJUa, 
wlioca peovince it was to iidmiiiister justice over all the dominions of ChMie. 
magnec—That Italy might retain at least some shallow of liberty, he eon- 
vcimd^Si often ns he returned thitlier, a general nssemlilv of ail the bishope, 
abbots, and barons of the kingdom, in onler to settle aHnirs of natimal im- 

I Hirtance. The Lombards had luit one order in tlic state, coni|M>scd of the 
larons and judges ; but the Frencli, in the time of Charlemagne, bad twu, 
the eiersy and nobility; hence was added liy Charles in Italy, after thMWB- 
Iter of Frai\ee,tlie oruer of ecclesiastics to that of the barons or nobtg|^l9 
The afairs of Italy being thus liettied, Charles returned to FranM, and 
marched immediately against the Saxons, who hndtngain revolted during his 
absence. But his wars with that harlmnws, though brave and independent 
people, which lasted upwards of thirty years, and farmed the prinei]^ bosU 
ness of his reign, could sdbrd little plimsure to a humanised mind. I sbidl 
therefore nidp nbeerre, lliBt, after a number of battles gallantlv fought, and 
many eTueimr committed on both sides, the Baxon* were totally subjeetod, 
and Germany became part of the empire of Charleina|me. A deaire to eo(i« 
sect the Saxons to Christianity seems to have br«!itf|W of the princi^ mo^' 
tives fii^ proeecuting this conquest; and as they trerl no lew tenaajgite of 

their rethi^n«ailuui tlMgr liberty, persecution marched in the -- 

and stained with blood the fetters of slaveiy. 

^Vitikind, so deservedly celebrated by his nation, was the i 
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Saxon ffener^ during llnWibostilities. He fiMquetttly ronsed thedreo|iMg 
valour of iris countr^en, iHiAfBvived in imir faearta the love of Itwrty 
and indepenttency. Nor wemHmty wanting to him in ottBehmeat, for whitm 
they severely pmd. After an' unsuccessful revolt^ when they went to make 
submission to Charlemagne^ he ordered four thousand five hundred of their 
principal men to be aiossacred, because they refused tcrd^ver np their gene- 
rai.(l} An equd instance of severity is not, periiaps, to be met with in the 
history of mankind; espeeiaily if we consider, that the Saxons were not 
Charles’s nature subjects, but op independentyfeople strug^iag for freedom. 
Witikind at last submitted, atm embraced Christianity, continaing aver after 
faithful to his engagements. But he could never inspire his assoeiates with 
the same dedle sentiments: they were continually rei^jltiw; and submittii^, 
that they might have it in their power to revolt agdtt. On the final rednc* 
tioB of their country, the more resolute spirits retired into Scandinavia carry¬ 
ing along with them the vindictive hatred against the dominion and the re¬ 
ligion ofFrance. 

. A word here of religion.—Charlemagne very justly considered the mi' 1 
doctrines of Cliristianity as the best means of taming a savage {>eople ; tmt 
he was mistaken in supposing that force will ever make Cmktians. His 
Capitulars for the Saxons are almost %s barbarous as their manners. He ob¬ 
liged them, under pain of death, to receive baptism; he condeHIIled to the 
severest punishments the breakers of Lent; in a word, he every where sub¬ 
stituted /orre for persuasion. Instead therefore of blaming the obstingcy of 
these bariiarians, we ought to be filled with horror at the cruel hig||iw of 
the conqueror. * 

Almost every year of Charles’s reign was si^alized by some miHMy ox- 
pcdition, though very different from those ot uinr times. AVar wok then 
carried on without any 6ettleil plan of operations. The troops we«e<XKither 
regularly disciplined nor paid. Every nobleman led forth his vassals, who 
were only obliged to serve for a certain time; so that there was a kind of 
necessity of concluding the war with the campaign. The army was disM>lved 
on the approach of winter, and assembled next season, if necessary. Hence 
we are enabled to account for a circumstance which would otherwise appear 
inexplicable, in the reign of this great pritice.—Besides the lAjinbanls and 
Saxons, whom he conquered, Charles vanquished in several engagements 
the Abares or Huns, plundered the capital, and penetrated ns for as Kaab on 
the Danube. He likewise made an expedition into Spain, and carried his 
arms to the banks of the £bro.(S) 

Alslurrahman, the Moorish king, whom I have adready mentioned, still 
reigned' with lustre at Cordova. A Eu)>erb mosque, now the oathedi^ of 
that cj^y, six hundred feet in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, 
aapTOrlM by three hundred and sixty-five cohirons of Alabaetar, Jasper, and 
blade imo-ble, continues to manifest the grandeur of tiiis mouorim. No other 
peodg but the Arabs could then either have conceived or executed such a 
woK.‘ The little Christian king of the Asturias had prudendy sued for 
)>eace from Abdurrahman ; but the Moorish governors of Sarag(»sa and Ar- 
roMn having revolted, iq^plored the assistance of Charlemagne, offering to 
oekiMwledge him as their sovereign. Willing to extend his empire on that 
aide, ChorM, crosoed the Pyren^ with all expeditioiu took Fampeluna and 
Saragossa, and re-established the Moorish governors obder ^u*^retectiuii. 
In re-poning the mountains, his rear-guard was defeated wiM duke of 
Qaoeony, at Hencevaux.(3) Here fell the famous Roland, nHuch oele- 
bmted in romance, and represented as nephew to Cba'rlenMfM ; though 
histi^.only tells ns tlipt he commanded on the frontiers of Bretagne. 

BwphaHas, though engaged in so many wars, was far from neglecting 
the-ffAso^ieaM, the happiness of his subje^, or thq eollrvtfion of his own 
mind. G dT srn ment, manners, religion, and letters, were Mratostant study. 
i.fre<{n(Utiy convened the national assemblies, fur regulating < affairs both 
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•butch MHt atat*. In tfasM ■ t am bliwi he faiiii|i«Mi Mieh Imwa he roR. 
ere<l to be of public beiMfit, and allowad tbn aame liberty to otheni; hut 
(bit liberty, indeed, it immU have been Aiknk to deprir* the French no* 
who had been e rf M eteii te il , fraoi the fousdation of t^ ibanerrli) . to 
F the U ip ela ti o n with their aovereiKB. Uia attentioa eatoodwl errn to 
• BMat dirtant ooemer ef hie ea^tin, and to all ranks of men. Sen^Me 
n much nunkind in mneral reverence (dd cuetome, and tboae eonetitatioRii 
der vhi^ they have lived from their youth, he permitted the inhaUtonta of 


;alteratiooa as he judged abaolutely necimniyilhr the good of the community. 
He wee pnrticulariy tender of the i-onunob people, and evert' where atudied 
thair eaae and advaigtege- Tbia benevolence of mind, which can never be 
^ eufficiently adniiied,nSa both more neoeaaary and iimrc mentorioua In thoae 
I'timoa, BN the oumnmnalty were then in a etote of iJmoat iiniveraal opprte- 
.iiao, and acaroely thou^t entitle*! to tiie common »yin|MUhie* of hutaanitv. 

' The eume love of nuuikind led liim to re|iair and form |Mil>lic roail*; to build 
^^dgee, where ueceaaary ; to uuike river* na\ igalile, for the purpnae of oom- 
{■-jnwpe ; and to pniject that grand canal, wliicli would have opened a rout- 
nauoication between the Ueniian tioean and the lUack ijea, bv uniting the 
Danube and the Rhiae.(l) 'J'bia illualrioiia project failed in the eaecntion, 
for want nf tboae machines which art liaM idiive cutulrucied. But Uic great- 
neaa of the conception, and the honour of having atteuipted it, were beyond 
the ppw'er of cootingeocieii; and poKterity bn* dune ju*tice to tbo ineinoi^- of 
by cuiiaidoruig him, on uicouiit of that and In* other iiublic spirited 
plnSigntMie of those lew conquerors who did not merely deeolate the eartli; 
MttllWh worthy of the name, who sought to unite hi* own glory witli 
the wfUrre of hi* apauie*. 

Thieiirtat priuce we* no lew amialile in private Kfe tliaii illustrious in hU 
public uharacter. He was an afTectiiiiiate fuUicr, a fond husband, and a 
generous friend. His bouse was a model of ceruiiomy, and lus {lerson of aim* 
plicity and true grandeur. “ Fur sliaiiie !" said ho to eoine of liia noblea, who 
were finer dreasod than llie m-casioii rcipiireil; “ luarii to dress like men, 
" and let the world judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Le.vre 
“ Ktlk* and tiiiery to women, orsreserve tliuui lor those days of pomp and 
“ caremony when robes are worn for show, not use.” On some occasiona he 
himself appeareil in imperial magiiifiivnre, and fri'vlv iudulged in every 
lusury i hut in geueral his dress was plain, and his talde fruf^. Ilia only 
exceea was in the pleasure of the sexes, at once the most natural and the 
most excumhle: and tliis, it must be owned, be scmetioics carried to such 
a height m to endanger hia very athletic ismatitution, lie Wing almost eeven 
fiect uM, ami pro^rtlonahly strong. He had bis set hours for study, which 
1 m aeliumi cuHitteo, either in the camp or the court; and notwithatonding 
hieeuntinual wart, and unremilted attention to the altaira of n great empire, 
he fuuBd leisure to collect the old French poems and historical ballads, with 
a view to Uiuatrate tbe hiatury of the monarchy. The loss of this eollMtiua 
is much to be lamented, and ooukl never have han^jied if every one had 
been as well eequaiutod with its importance nijjliarloa. But be was Ibe 
iiheinli of hla age; and, thou^ not altogether fi«e from H* preiudices, his 
liberal end eomp^cnaiye miM, which exaimined every thiiq;, and yot found 


iibmnli of hla age; and, tbouM not aitogetber fi«e from it* preludices, bu 
liberal end eomp^cnaive miM, which exaimined every thii^, and yot found 
time for all jhiugs. ntmld have done honour to the moat enU^tenM period. 
U* tl>* amnpaBy of lenmad men, and aasemhled them about him 

frem aU of Europe, forming in hia palace a kind of academy, of which 
Iw h l me e Jl M wIi ni endu d to beeoM a marnher. iJe also ee t a hl ia h ed achoola, 
in tha eathadrals and priaciiial abbeys, far t e erhin g writing, arltbmntie, 
glummer, and dbnrch mueieKff) eartainly ao very derated s nl i n eM L rat 
eemridaraUa il a tiaee whan many digniiM ae e ia a i a e tiee eoold not 
to Ika eenemrWtkeee nmuMile in which they mt ae memhenXS) gpd trWn It 
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was deemed a sufficient qualiBcation for a priest to 1>e able to read the Gos¬ 
pels and understand the Lord’s Prayer.(l) 

Alcuin, oitf learned countryman, was the companion and particular farou- 
rite of CkHpinagne ; instructed liim in the sciences, and was at the head of 
. his Roylf’iXcademy. A circumstance so much to the honour of this island 
should no* be omitted by a British historian. Three rich abbeys were the re¬ 
ward of the learning and talents of Alcuin. This benevolence has been 
thought to border on profusion ; but in that age of darkness, when even an 
enthusiastic zeal for letter^gw a virtue, no encouragement could be too 
great for the illuminators ofs[|M|wman mind. 

Had Charles's religious enmoRasm been attended with no worse conse¬ 
quents than his literary ardour, his piety would have been as deservedly 
admix^ as his taste. But a blind zeal for the propagation of Christianity, 
which extinguished his natural feelings, made him guUty, as we have already 
seen, of severities that shock humanity ; and a superstitious attachment to 
the see of Rorae,.which mingled itself with his policy, led him to engage ir^ 
theological disputes and quibbles unworthy of his character. The honpv.s 
wliich his father Pepin and he owed to the popes can only render him in any 
degree excusabl&^But although the theological side of Charles's character 
is by no means Cm brightest, it merits your attention, as it serves to show 
the prejudices of the age, the littlenesses of a great man, and the great ef¬ 
fects that frequently proceed from little causes. 

As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion and letters, and as any 
learning whicli yet remained among mankind, in our quarter of the 
was monopolized by the clergy, it is not surprising that they oWined many 
singular marks of his favour. Even the payment of tithes, then considered 
as a grievous oppression, but which he ordered as a compensation for the 
lands with-held from the church ; and the consequence which lie gave to 
church-men, by admitting them into the national assemblies, and associating 
them along with the counts in the administration of justice ; appear less ex¬ 
travagant than ius sitting himself in councils merely ecclesiastical, assembled 
about the most frivolous points of a vain theology. But, like some princes 
of later times, Cliarles seems to have lieen ambitious to be considered not 
only as the protector, but the head of the oliurch ; and his power and rauni- 
hcMWe made this usurpation be overlooked, notwithstanding khe height at 
whiob the papal dignity had then arrived. We accordingly find him seated 
on o tbrono in the council of Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on 
each hand, and three hundred bishops waiting his nod. 

The purpose of that council was to examine the doctrines of two Spanish 
bishops, who, in order to refute the accusation of polytheism, brought against 
the Christians by the Jews and Mahometans, maintained that Jesus Christ 
it the son of God only by adoption. The king opened the assembly himself, 
and proposed the condemnation of this heresy. The council decided con- 
fiowmably to his will: and in a letter to the churches of Spain, in consequence 
of that decision, Charles expresses himself in these remarkaUe ttqpds: ‘'You 
" entreat me to judge of myself: 1 have done so: I have atsirted'oa an audi- 
" tor, and an arbiter, in a{) assembly of faisb(q>s: we haTe axamined, and, by 
" the grace of God, we hit>'e settled, what miut be believad!" Neither Con- 
ata n t ine nor any other of the Greek emperors, to jealeot of their theologii^ 
prerogative, ever used a more positive languaj^ ■ 

Charlenu^e weat still further in the qus^ion of ImageB. I^DFlV. the 
atm t^ Constantine Ctqirooymus, as leolous an iniage-breiucer aaws father, 
had h a nirii ed hia wife Irene, becu^ she hid images beneath her pillow. This 
dsa gufeim d ambitious jninoeas fllsaiing sRerwaras to the during 

Uil^mnrity of her son Constantine Forphynigenetu% witS^iliflm she was 
aiali|p|lpP' in ttie empire, ra-estaUished- that worahip whie|UKtlP^^> from 
pdky W^lqil^^than pmty. The second council of Nice aSUKSif.deaeed, 
That we onmt to render to images an honorary worahi p,^hiC9iMa real ado- 
rarien, wfairn is due to God alone. Unfortunately, however the translation 
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TC . L ' 7 . ‘^"“'y- ' narie* was ko murh 

impiHjr, that ke compt^, by the aadatuice of rlerev. —J ^alTT T.' 

**•* Carvlinr ttookt, in whii h tiiaS^il of Kb!, 
**• contempt and abuse. He J! 

Adrian I. de^rinf him to ezeommnnicate the emnroaa and heMm!!** Ti* 
^dently ex^sed himwlf on the Boore of miiking^ChiS'M 

♦f****.?'"*?^® “•^2 r*''.'’* Pf'«-eeded P^t h“iIlfnuaSd^t^bi 
aame time, that he would declare Irene aiii^naUiitine her«»i<« ^!y * 

reatoi^ certain lands whii h had t>elonJJHi^he rliu!!Idi • artfidK^hhtrTn**^ 
cemin projecU whicli he had formed foPTOcxa/roHe^Tor the Rilmai o 

though Adrian did not live to be the initrunu nt of it. ^ 

tieo JII. who sucre^^I Adrian in the iiaiuu-v, Kent iinmrdiate*v to t'hoij.. 

standoril of Rome, beinrin*^ him to* aeiid Mnne # • ®* 

^e ^th of fidelity from tke Koni'T, .-(.."r ImJ flit^SJL&irinib! 
aiiaamn, as well as a proof that the sovereipitv of Rdtim, at that time I 
loneed to the kings of France. Three i ears al'ier Fai^.J^d fv-. i 

aftl^tlS V *“!® •^Ti’ tbeinselvosa^pJl^iM of'Lim but 

i" ’'••'"Jed him in M-IW places ai,7 in^ 

ged him liaJf-dead into the clmrrh of St. Mark. He niade U eseaue bv7lf» 
essence of «,me friends ; and the duke of Spoleto. aenerld of thlTl-Ven h 
SSr!dt him under an escort to fharlemagno. t'harles receiv.ul him 

^ numerons retinue iTf 

jK (3) •"'* -'“r to Italy in penmii to do hi!,; 

*!lr the French monnri h at Rome, he spent six davs in ori- 

noM " dh the iK.pe; after which he convoked the InKLiiis and 

“ accusation broiiglit against the pontiff. “ 11,e J.iMctlo 

lie see, exclaimed the biHliopfi, ** ruiinot l»e judged by msn !" J,eeo Ihih 
= »•- *»i-' the king rimi, to c«;!r^ anV 

aK^^tnst him, hr purKnl hitn<telf bv nath. 
i he trial of a jK»pe wu doubtlrs.s an iiricouim<»ii Nrene, bnt one soon fid- 

On Christmas-day, as the king a«,kbj,!i 
majw in St. Peters church, in the midst of the ecclesiasticAl c<-reniuiil|bnnd 
while he was on Ms knees la-fore the altar, the supreme pont^^JSK 
f“^iP“* “ unperial crown ujain his head. As who! bh Ihe'^iple iienwdvM 

“hiSl^oTi^ I **r ^ A.ignslns, rrowntll hy the 

""■* eni|«-ror of the Ronmiis." 

conducti-d him to a inagnlfioeut throne. 
Mm prepay for the purpieie; and as seem a- hriraa sealed, und 

**“ predei e~ioni hud luu-n accustomed to pay to the 
ttat, insu-ail of the title of I'atririan, he should 
thTImr^J^li ^ Bmperor ^d August ua. law. now preaenteil him with 

inveeted, Charles returned amidst 
"MMeUMations of the populace to his pahice.( ♦) 

“Ibemperor ; but Charlee was 
^Ihy ^.th e imperle l ensigno: and although hff cannot properly b« ranked 

Sr^^“p*S^f W^**^ *■' “ - thi foundor of 

*» proclaimed empner than his Utle was univer- 

_?_r S "* received eerenil emhasHies, which must have 

*irL^ r***^ *^' w **’" •*?* ^ 

w .gi Kaxt, tbe irtHR wrCfal and ambiUoui 

wvBMV^lPFMd OtepoMd bar aon C;oi»taiitiiie that ahe miKhtJ 

AbW Miliot, i»iu-. II. lom. 1. 

^'nbanl. in Annat, 
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made, the new emperor s proposal of marriage. This proposal was made 
with a riew to secure her Italian dominions, which she was informed Charles 
hitepded to sieye; and the marriage-treaty was actually concluded, when 
Nicephoru%>’^i^patrician, conspired agai^ Irene, banished her to the 
island of Legjffl|^d ascended the imperial throne. Nicephorus also fearing 
the poweiutf^lPlla^ sent ambassadors to him under the title of Augustus. 
They settimrlfie limits of the two empires, by a new treaty; according to 
which, C^abria, Sicily, the sea-coast of Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, were 
to continpiB under the dominion of the emperors of Constantinople.^ 1) This 
treaty ptfi/ffm that the Venetians were not yet altogether indepenaent; but 
th^ aspMOst independene^, deservedly obtained it. 

The renown of Charles extenchK^’cn into Asia. He kept a correspon¬ 
dence witib |he famous Hsrun-al-Ra.schid, the twenty-fifth calif, and one of 
those HjUjiMntributed most to enlighten and polisli the Arabs. This prince 
v^ued oS^^dship of Charlemagne above that of all other potentates; as 
a proof of which he complimented him with an embassy soon after he was 
proclaimed emperor, and ceded to him, if not the lordship of Jerusalem, as 
some authors least the l^ly places in that city, whither devotion 

already led a great jSiunber of Christians Among the presents which the 
ambassadors of AI-Kaschid brought into France was a striking clock, the 
first ever seen in ttll kingdom ; for notwithstanding the efforts of Charle¬ 
magne to enlightenuis nation, the schdiars of his court were by no means 
equal to those of the calif’s in knowledge, nor his people in the arts, eitlier 
liheral or inechanicuL The Arabs might then have been preceptors to ail 
Europe. 

I must here say a few words of this surprising plissnomenon. 

The Abassides having a.scended the throne of Mahomet, transferred the 
seat of the califat from Damascus to Caffa, and afterwards to Dagdad, on the 
banks of the Tigris. Thither the calif Al-Mansur attracted the arts and 
sciences. The Greeks had furnished ideas, and communicated taste to their 
barbarous conquerors—a species of triumph reserved for civilised nations, 
even in a state of servitude. Al-Mohdi, successor of Al-Mansur, cultivated 
these precious seeds ; and Al-Hascliid, successor of Al-Molidi, augmented 
their fecundity hy his knowleilge and attention, being equally liberal and 
eniylHioned. Under Al-Mamun, Al-Mutnsem, Al-Watheck, and their im- 
me mfctg g ucoessorg, the sciences flourished sfiU more; but, at length, dis- 
senadwHInd civil wars robbed the Arabs, in their tusB, of the fruits of genius 
and the lights of learning, which are almost inseparuble from public tran¬ 
quillity. 

In all nations the sdme revolutions are produced by tjs^j|||^|MtaEes. No¬ 
thing merits yoUr attention more in the study of history 

One of the principal causes of the fall of empires has but more 

especially in modern times, the error of dividing the same moi£chy among 
dliferent princes. The custom was established ^fore Charlemange: be fid- 
lowed it by a testamentary division of his dominions, among bis three aofw, 
Charles, Pepin, and Lewis. The particulars of this divklan are^jpf JHtle eon- 
sequence, as Lewis only survived his father, 
observe, that the Italian provinces were osi' 
was confirmed to his son Dq^’nard, with the 
the ruin of that prints, as well as the cause 
|iire. 

In the mean time, the emjieror was tfairntlttM. by l^iPiPbiemy, and the 
moat formidable he had ever encountered. 'TM mmns, as tM Wench 
call^A^m, or the inhabitants o f great northern peniawla of Europe, 

I -^A''Bg||[l^ion mere particularly tejMiition) had 

1urqnlfldMr»ie coasts of his timiisive dominions with fsMfr'HAeriee and 
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larine, and took every dther precaution agai 
iy continiieil their depredations, but made a 
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Prinland, uii 4 «r Go 4 ft«]r their kiiur, Ixfing eeer7 thiu wMte before them. 
Charles awemUed aU his forces in the ueiehbotttiioed of the Rhine, end wee 
preparinr for a deciiire battle, which ni%ht perhaps have temunated the 
empire of the Franks, as Guiifrcy was not inferior to the dUMfSt either la 
valour or militaij skill, and had a numerous body of f^^^Bj^mitenH 
under his oominand. But the issue of this battle was pre^B Jffct he death 
of the Norman prince, who was aaaasidnated by one of hisfoulihum. His 
forces were immediately re^mbarked, and a peace was aAerwards Maduded 
with his son.(ll ^ 

Ihe satrafaction which Charles must have received from tliia,fhinforaaee, 
and the (^eral tranquillity which he noWdtnjnrcd, waa mure than haJanced 
by his donMstic misfortunes. He lust nlWnruiirile daughter Rotrude (for 
whom he is supposed to have felt more than a fatherly *<>n 

Pepin, and his sun Charles. Suoii after the death of Cliarles, hi|i|Pl^ated 
his son Lewis w'ith him in Uie empire. The ceremony was very in^m. As 
if this Ereat man had foreseen the iisiirp.-ttiuns uf the church, he plscinl the 
impend crown upon the altar, and urdeied the prince to lift it,-and set it on 
his own head ;( 2 ^ intimutinE thereby, that ho held it of God, 

^ The cm|>eror died ut Aix-ia-(.'lia|H-lle, liis usual residence. In the seventy- 
first ye,ir of his 0^0, and the forty-seventh of his reigih^ The eh'ry of toe 
French ein|iire seemed to expire tdth him. lie |WiMBk*d all France, all 
Germany, part of llunEarv, part of Sualn, the Lkiw Countries, and the (.^n- 
tinent 01 Italy as far as Ileneveiito.f.'ti But t« govern sueh an extent of 
territory, a monarch must be endowea with the genius of a CharlemaEne. 


LETTKIl X. 


Emptrt of Charltmagne anti iht Church, from the Acceiiion of his Son, 
Lewis iht J^bonnmtre, to the JJsuth of Charles Ihe Bald. t, 


Tiir history of Europe, tar several oEes after the death of Charlema|M, is 
iitUe more than a catdi^e of crimes, and a register of the debasin^^toets 
uf lEimrauce and superstitiun. H is empire soon experienced the (atoSmUx- 
auder's. It had quickly attained its lieiEhl; and yet, while aoimsU JIByUm 
su|ierior genius 01 Charles, it possessed a surprising degree of strength sod 
tiumiony. ^Ifjfajfc ass not being natural tu the feudal system, the discordant 
elements boMn^teparate under his son Lewis the Ifobonngiih, to called on 
acMipat of ip^ililfleneas of liis manners ; and that vast body, no longer ill- 
furmM by & same spirit, was in a short time entirelv dismembered. 

Lewis, thou^ a pniice of some abilities, was unsble to support so great s 
weight of empire : and his piety and parental fondness, hpwever omiabls in 
themsslveiy ttofeebled s character already too weak, and an autluwity nevenr 
rendered himself odious tu the clergy 1 ^ attempting to re¬ 
form eertoPIto^ises, with|to foreseeing that this powerful body would not pay 
thcymKl jMded to the sutorior capacity of his f ' 


the same suDmimiaa < 
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Spent less time m aettling the affairs of his 
pserant that true religion euiuiists in fulfUl- 
.ttit the practices of we ciuister are intpro- 
a of the thronss But his greatest error was 
affection, and a blind fadtation of his fate’s es- 

his domiiiiotis among hto^iildren. Soon 1. 

he easodsted his eldslFheD Lothario 
Pepin king of Aquitsinc i Lewis, king af 
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after the ceremony of coronation was over, he sent theni to the government 
of their respective kin^ora 8 .(l) 

Bernard, kji^ of Itidy the mndson of Charlemagne, iras offended at that 
“^ht his right to ^e empii^ Sdperior to Lothario's, as hie 
> elder brother of Lewis. The archbishopa of Milan and 
in hie pretensions; he revolted/aJld levied war 
e. in contempt of the imperil ^I)[thority,|9'which his crown 
Lewis acted on this occasion idth more vigour than either his 
( enemies expected: he imm^ately riiisea a jKiwerful army, 
reparing to cross the Alps, wh^ Bernard was abandoned by his 
■hitun fortunate prinssrwas made prisoner, and condemned to lose 
at bis uncle. W a singurar kind of lenity, mitigated the sentence 
died three davs after the punishment was inflict- 
future troubles, ordered three natural sons of 
nj^S swyi^i^imd shut up in a convent.(S) 
j^:W."'ttejft'’l^urs, the emperor was seized with keedT-'d^*' 
: accuSialMMd^f <» |he murCer of his nephew, and of tyrannic cm^ 
ty to his broth^^raptdiiSlIy secluded from the world. He was enomtrag^l 
by the monks in this roetocholy humour; whicii at last grew to suMl/' 
height, that he imumu;hed UtnseU in an asscnildy of the states, and begg«d 
the bishops to en^m him public penfc’ice.(.S) The clergy now sensible of 
Lewis’s weakness, set no bwndsto their usurpations. Tne popes thought 
they mi^ht do any thing udder so pkws a prince ; they did not wait for the 
emperor s confirmation of their dectioh, but immediately assumed the tiarn, 
and were guilty of every other irregularity. The bisiiops exalted themselves 
above the throne, and the whole iraternity of the churcli claimed an ex¬ 
emption from all civil jurisdiction. Even that set of men who pretend to re- 
'nguiice the world, the monks, seemed to nsj)ire iit the government of it. 

Lewis, by the advice of his ministers, wlio were desirous to divert him 
from his monastic habits, had married.a second wife, whose name was Judith, 
descended from ope of the noblest families ip Bavaria, md distinguished 
both by her mental and personal qi^ities. ThaH princess brought him a 
son, afterwards known by the name nt Cbaries tile Bud, whoee birth was the 
occasion of much joy, but proved eventually the CUM Of mai^ sorrows. For 
thimUB there was no inheritance, the impeiifd dilPtidApe tdiur already dl- 
viulRpiong the children of the first mandagej^rjnw etAprese, who bad 
gain^ a great ascendency over her huBbai^'|||| 8 Hg#j n 1 ppn il Lewis to 
place her son Cbaries on a.footing with his utiieiirii WSu -yjS uv division 
of the empire.( 4 ) Hbqultaine and Bavaria weM'MiaU them 

nothing could be expe^ed ; but Lothario's share wM iAtge, udlMk^ spare 
a little. Sensible of the wbdies of his indulgept fai&ir, and prevaiM on by 
the entreaties of this fond mother, Lothario Consented that,Mne piravision 
should accordingly he made fur his brother Charles. But m sou Pleated 
of his too easy equeession, and the three brothers joined la a reheflus pntosf 
their father ;( 5 } the most singular circumstance, nerbaps, to SRtoia 

history. 

'fhese disorders were fostered by Walla, abbot/ 
birth, who had formerly bean in the confidenopt^ 
pace. He declaimed agaihst the court, and agm. 
lar. accusiiw her of an adulterous commdree vntii i 
minister. His schemes succeeded. The emp 
army, and made prisoner, elong with his wife . 

The eqogess was shut uplP a cloistwr, and 
oblige^Kipke the asopimc haUt, hu it g 
Btion efliUs crosrit 



of his intention^ 
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umI prmniMd to act with iMre drcomapeetion in fatura. Tbe noliUitf jiitiMl 
heir hombled lorereiga ; and by the inti^ues of tba monk Oombaud, »liu 


owad dimemdona ammic tbo bratbcra, Lewi* wm mtored to Mi dirtily, 
Jidaeeimniriy rMOBcfled with hia &mily.f 1) 

The finrt nae that the emperor made of hi* lilierty wa* t<k||^Hpk eonaert 

WUd UMMUtht 




emperor made of hi* lilierty 

to court, though jMt |rithuut tim pMrmiacion of the pope. 
taken the veil. Beniard wm akm recalled, and Walla banidie 
did not loiw enjoy eMier peaoiiiirlranquillity. The monk tiumbau? 
he had a right to bo prime ndnutor, a* the reward of hi* nervicoa^ 
women ifeiierallv repay flattery vritt favour, they ns generally resAq 
^ance for insult; the empress broiiuht }^r animoKitie* along Wl 
AValla’s friends were pcrsecutiNl, and laithano wa* deprived of ni# ' 
eniperur, tliat the succession might he reserved for yoiUK (.'liotl^ 
three brother*again aasoriated theniselve* in a lea^e ngaigm hMl||N 
Uemiinl, dissatisfied with his mnster* i iiniliirt jiiinwl 
IV. then pope, went to France in the awy m 

accommodating matter*, but re^ly wHll tii io employ 

jtho emperor that power u liich he aerived fi«m of an op> 

ty to assert the supremacy and independM^Roly See. 

The prMtnce of the pope, in those days of sttpdralitionjjras of itself auf> 
ident to determine tlie fate of Lewi*. IVilter a cierritful itl^tiation, and an 
ntervieW with (iregory on tlie part of Lothario, Uie unfortunate rm|>erur 
ound himself abandoned by hi* army, and at tlM aiannrof hi* reliellloua non*, 
le was deposed in a tiimultiioii* assembly hdid on the H|Hit, and Lothario 
'rucJaiined in liis stead. (3) .M'ler that iafhmoua transaction the |hi|ic re¬ 
amed to Kopie. 

In order to give permaneney to lids revolution, a* well ns to apidogise for 
leir own conduct, the bisho|m of Lothario's faction lielhoiight themselves of 
1 artifice, like tliat which had been made use of t<i degrade king Wamlia iri^ 
lain. “ A penitent," said they, “is incapable of alt civil oflirew ; a niyol 
“ penitent must t^in be incapable of riiigiiing ; let us subiert Lewis to a 
“ perpetual |ienailoi^ and b* can never aiceml tlie throne." * He was accord¬ 
ingly arraigned in the aaMmbly of the MMba, by Khbo, archbislinp of Kheinis 
(who had been raiiod Iw Uphranty from the condition of a slave), and mii- 
demned to do ueamoe wr . .. 

Levia was thaa4{ddMW in the monastery of St. Medard, «t Soi^i|l|y 
and, being much hinMMi||liLhe patientiv submitted to a ceremony nUlm 
wilemn than d«heate.~'^l» ynetrateil fiimsclf on a h*lr;^lotb, whiclT was 
spread befcMi the ijmr, end Wnied himself guilty of the charge brauglit 
Bgaiaat biin* iil the preeme of many bishop*, luinuns, ami monk* ; I.a>tharie 
being elee jpieiiet, in eitoer to enjoy the night of his father's humiliation. 
But Util eihtiewlKl^ent wei iwt enough; they gave him a written eon- 
femioe to mid d^d, in which he is made to accuse himself of sacrilege end 
muidll^ aedto wunber among his crimes the marching of troo|H< in Lent, 
calMa g. on Holy Thursday, and taking arm* tuAdefend himself 

MmttltiSu|pdiBious cbildien !—for siip<>rstition ran trunsf7inn into rrimM 
tM nwRuPStont and eM|K|he most necessary actkino. After having finish- 

prince, bv order of Uie ungrateful urcnbisbop, 
ifcarted hnnst-lf of tee royal robes, put on the 
e cell essigneil him.(3) 
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owrcy, in tiw dgiit of the whole army, at the fiMt of n fhther, nd an empe¬ 
ror, whom he bad lately ioBiilted in the haUt of a peniteBt^l) Hereodved 
it, and wae permitted to retain tlm Jcing)|^ of Itdy^ 

Lewia immediately demanded dMlutllwilaaoh waa hia weakneaa 1) and an 
■mffnlrly at Tfalonville formally fMffmw him to Ida dignity, dedmdng 
void evet^HuDg tiiat had been done at Soiaaona. He might now have ended 
hia dapn m peace, but itr the intriguea ofstte mnpreat Judith, who, atiU am- 
hitiona of the aggraodieement of her aol^Ofaarlea, again entered into a nego¬ 
tiation with Lothario, in conaequence Of the death m hia brother Pepin. Aii 
aaa^lUy waa held at Wormt, to which he waa invited U||Ather received 
him undlv, the empreag loaded him witli careaaea. The tinlmn of Neuatria 
had been mtely added to the dominions originally assigned her tun; and the 
ubjec*y|tf all tneae intrigues waa, to engage Lothario in a acheme by which 
C'haiwe ahould alao become ixHiaessed of the kingdom of Aquitaine, at the ex- 
penai’^^'Pepin'a children. Lothario aasented to what he was not in a ccmdi- 
tion to diaputo. But Lewia, king of Bavaria, though not injured by thiiaew 
diviaionof the enmlie, waa ao much incensed at this injustice, as he pretended, 
tliat he asaeulMKjtto whole force of bis dominions. Hia father meniteda'’ 
against him, but triu suddenly taken ill; and an eclipse of the sun faappentag 
at the same tign the su{>erbtitioua old man had the vanity to thing that 
Heaven had ta|RS the trouble to foretel to mankind the death of a prince 
wlioso very virtues dishonoured the throne, and who should never have 
stirred beyond the attlls of a cloister. He therefore repeatedly received the 
communion, and scarce any other nourishment, till his piety fulfilled the pre¬ 
diction which bis fully baa 8uggested.(ii) 

Lewis died near Mentz, in the seventy-second year of hi% age, and the 
twenty^ifAth of hia reign. He left a crown, a sceptre, and a very rich 
sword. toXothario, by which it was supposed ho also left him the empire, on 
euiidition that he should fulfil his engagements to the empress andlier son 
Charles. His brother, the bishop of Mentz, observing that he had left 
nothing to his son Lewis, then in arms against him, reminded him that for¬ 
giveness U least was hia duty. “ 1 forgive him !” cried the dying mo- 


fselings in the second relation are necessari^ weaker t^n in the 
■P': you must therefore exnect to see the sons Lewis the Debonnaire 
armed awimt each other. No aoouer was Lothwki informed of hia &ther's 
death, than he conaidered himself as emperor in^lw most extensive sense of 
tl» word, and resolved to make himself muster «f the whrfe imperial domi- 
nioos, regardless of his engagemenu with Judith and her son Charles the 
Bald, or the right of hia brother Lewis to -the kingdom of Bavaria. And he 
seemed likely to attain the object of hia ambition. He was a prince of great 
subtlety and address, could wear the complexion of the timea, and was pua- 
seaaed of an extensive territory, beside the title of emperor, wh^ waa still 
much respected: he therefore assured himself of auecees agaiaii$^^nTotbon ; 
Charles being only a youth of seventeen, under the tuition^pfa mother, 
and Lewis a prince oi no high reputation. He wee deceive^ however, in 
hia conjectures. These fwo princes, united by a swiae of ocminon interest, 
f^ve hun battle at Fontenai, in Burgundy, where ftgtjm al hatred appeared 
in all ita horrora. Few engagements have beapill^p^y.' A hundred 
thousand man are sa^tnhave fallen on the spot. BMuriu and his nqihew 
Pepin (who had j<U|||fc||iM to assert his right to ta^toewn of Aquitaine) 
were totally defed^^V Pepin Bed to Aquitaine, and Lothario towards 
Italy, abandoningvMme to tte victorious army. 
hmMv iMMr remained fur uwis and Char% but to aeeure their 

‘rtWh'V**® 


per this purpose they applied to (t«^||ilergy; and.pr|tl> bopes ao 
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mucli Uie bett«r foandad, that Lothario, in order to raise troops with 
expedition, had prcnnised the Saxons tlie liberty of renouneii^ Christianity, 
or, in other words, liberty of oonaalanoe—«thihfr held in abhorrence by the 
church of Rome- Several bishe|M|iMwnibled at Aix-la-C'hspelle{ and, after 
examining the miseondnct of tm dhiperor, asked the two prixill^-,whether 
they chose to follow bis example, or govern according to the laws of tiod ? 
Their answer may be easily imagiMd. “ Receive then the kingdom by the 
“ divine anthority," added the prelMes: “ we exhort you, we oomniand you 
“ to receive it."(i ) 

This commaad^ould have taken effect in its most extensive mcaiMg, if 
Lothario had Mbaoted it as much as his brothers. But that artful prwoe, 
by means of his Midulgence to the Saxons, and other politirnl ex^Iirat^ was 
enabled to set on foot a now army. He bei-ame again fomiidublo. 'fte two 
victorious princes, therefore, thought it adviseable to negotiate^ WttfW tit. 
By a new treaty of division, he was left in |>ossession of the nngdtWn of 
lt« with the imperial dignity, and the countries situated lietween the 
lUione and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine. ChariM ratoineii Neustria 
■uid Aouitaine; and Lewis, afterwards styled the Oeima*. had all Uie nro- 
viaesgon the other side of the Rbinc. and some citiw on of it.(«) 


jthe empire of 
bv the Sara* 


'fho extinction of the civil war iniule but one evil less 
Charlemagne, ravaged in different part*- ^ the Normans, ^ - 

cens who piling lUly. The turliulennndepeiideMcy of the nob cs, itcciis- 
tom^ during me last ireign to despise the i»rii»ce and the laws, the discon* 
tente of the clergy, and the ambitions projects of both, were the source of 
new troubles. Every thing threatened the most fatal revolutions, every 
thing tended to .anarchy. 

In order to lessen these evils, the three brothers entered into an associa¬ 
tion, tha effect of weakness more than aff»H-tioii, by which the enemies ol 
one were to be considered as the enemies of all, (so low was the empire of the 
great Charles !) and in an assembly held at Mersen on the Meuse tliey set¬ 
tled certain constitutions relative to the succession, and other piildic 
By these it was established, that the children of the reigning I*'"®®- 
of age or under age, should succeed to his doniinioiis. iiiid «iwe iiotl iiig to 
the^ther princes of the monarchy but the r^pect due 
a regulation well calculated to prevent rivil wars, though 
turi^hose disorderly times. Bfit otlier constitutions of the i«« 

MWn tended to ennoble (be roial authority, which ■•'r-'-'.v 7*^ 
much need of support. Tlmy provide, that the crown vassals 

isstxvsiT.;.!?.*« vh. ‘"T.Erisis" 

increased the independency of the crow i. vassals, and 
bv augmenting the number of their retainers ; for many 
ther to depend upon some neighbouring nol.l^an. whose 
tion they ^ht claim (at a time when protectiomwa* 

of the Sw^SU on tie sovereign, whose attention they had less reason to 
expect, andiPoM aid was more distant or doubtful. «,.«,rdinir to 

ra«io,^years after, took the habit of a “V.d toouX he 

the language of those times, he might atone for Ins ^ 

^ a tvrant dig a saint. In this pious disguise ho expireo 

{.rlid ^ U qiutiSte. He h»d divided hUdo^ion^ 

dren; and, by virtue ePw treaty of Mei^n, th eyq ^ Lothario the pro- 

allotieiite. iewU had ttaiy, with the title 

vincea between the Rhone, the Somme, toe Meial^PJ^^ 

Rhine, called £wm his own name the kingdoi* ^ 

ruptiok Lorrrin., Charles ^Provence, Dauphinc wdjmrt « 

He took thetiOe of kingS^'rovence. One might have imeguw..fa^ 

(1) Nitliard. * Tutors/. Lid. Pt‘- ^unat. M-tent. 

(S) Nilhanl. uhi tup. 

(a) ./gmui/. Berliiiiaiii, 

(4) Wniui;. Uertinisui. 
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were now kioffi enongjiin this monarchy; yet Charles the Bald declared hie 
infant eon king of A^aitaine.(l) 

Thus was the empire of Charlemgcne, split by continual subdivisions, the 
source of perpetual wars, till it became, to use the language of Shakspeare, 
only “ a Siege to feed contention on." Foreign invasions oonspired with 
civA dissensions to spread terror and disordei in every quarter; but more 
especially through the dominions of Charles the Bald—a prince as weak as 
his father, and restless as his mother. Tbe Normans carried fire and sword 
into the heart of his kingdom, to Rouen, and even to the gates of Paris. 
Young Pepin, son of the last king of Aquitaine,goined the invaders, and ra¬ 
vaged that country over which he had Men born to reign. Nomenoe, duke 
of Bretagne, usurped the title of king, which Charles was obliged to confirm 
to his son Herispee, by whom he had been totally defeated. The spirit of 
revolt became every day more general. Some factious nobles invited Lewis 
the Crnman to usurp his brother’s kingdom. He came at the head of a 
powerful army, and received the homage of the principal nobility. VenHon, 
archbishop of Sens, and other prelates of Lewis's party, at the same time de¬ 
clared that Cbfriee had for/nted his dignity by mal-administration, and 
crowned his brother tbe German. (8^ ' 

Charles, bowwer, recovered his kingdom as quickly as he bad lost it. ^ The 
prelates of his vmy excommunicated those who haa dethroned him; which 
brought the rebel.s into contempt^and even abhorrence. Lewis sent back 
bis army into Germany, that he might not give umbrage to the FVencli, and 
he was afterwards obliged to take the same route bimBelf.(3) Charles no 
sooner appeared than he was universally acknowledged; his restoration did nut 
cost a single blow. The most terrible anathemas were now denounced against 
Lewis the German by the French clcr^, unless he submittetl to the rigours 
of the church, among which were included penance ; and he was weak enough 
to reply, that he must first consult the bishops of his own kiDgdom.(4) 

The weakness of Charles the Bald was stifl more extraordinary. Having 
assembled a c.ounciI to judge the traitor Venilon, he presented a memoriiU 
against him, in which is the following singular passage : " I ought not to 
“ have been Hepoteit, or at least not before 1 had been judtfed by the bishops, 
“ who gave mo the rogal authority ! I have always submitted to their corrvc- 
“ lioa, and am ready now to submit to it!" VenUon escaped punishment by 
a^ingbis peace with the prince: and th^bishops of the council bound them- 
wves by a canon to remain united, “ for the totTeelion of Ainas, the no6i- 
“ toy, and the people /’’(A) 

A variety of circumstances show, that the clergy now aspired at the right 
of diqiosing of crowns, which they founded on,the custom of anointing kings. 
They empltnred fictions and sophisms to render themselves independent ; 
Uiey refusea the oath of fealty, “ because sacred hands could not, without 
“ abomination, submit to hands impure !’’(C) One usurpation led to another ; 
abuse constituted right—a quibble appeal a divine law. Ignorance sancti- 
fi^ every thing : and we may safely conclude from the abjMt Ungnage of 
Charles, in publicly acknowledging the right of the hishope to depose him, 
and other examples of a like nature, that the usurpations of tflf tileivy were 
to a great measure occasioned by the slavish superstition of theMty, equally 
blind, wicked, and devcut. * 

The seal of the bishhps to establish their independency was favourable to 
he projects of the court of Rome. Sergius II. the at Gregory IV. 

lyl talyn p on s n s eion of the Apostolic Sec, in 844,<l&out the approbation 
f lytbario, theajim||nr. Incensed at such an Insult, Lothano sent his 
M Lewis to Romn 2 H troops and prelates. The pope having conducted 
be prince to St. PwSre gate, said to him, “ 1 permit you to enter, if your 
JAMntiona are good ; if not, I will nut suffer you to enter!" ^ the French 

t jAnw/. 
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mld^ g^ty of ime irregulariti«)i, he i.rtii«JJ.r oftlered the irmte. to 
l» ehot. LoUiwio complained ; Serous was cited to appear before a coun- 
»*J“ joBtified bimselMn the eve of the prieatbaod.( 11 Leo 
IV. celebrat^ for the courage with which he defended Roim againat the 
Saroce^, and ^nedict III. aected in spite of the emperor.^both lived in 
peace ^th royalty; but Nicholas I. more bold than anv of his predec-esMiV 
i^e himaelf the judge of kings and bishops, and realised tho diimera of 
lying decretals. 

A grand occasion offered in France for Nicholas to exercise that authoritv 
which he attributed to himself. Lothario, king of Lorrain, divor.-ed his wile 
Teutberge, falsely arcuaed of incest. She «a* clciin-d bv the trial of boiling 
water, but afterwards convicted by her own coiilcssion—if an iiivoluntarv 
acknowledgment, the effect of violence and fear, can he calleil convietion \ 
council held at Aix-la-Chajielle .nuthorised Loth.nrio to i>spoiise Widdrnde a 
^ng lady whom he had seduced The guilty pnrlies were ei|Maiiy desirous 
of this marriage; a criminal amour luul drawn them to the hrmk of dis¬ 
honour. The scandal was horrible! NichiJas laid hold «f the affair and at¬ 
tempted to foree the king to take hack hf< tir-t wife, for this purpose he 
OWered the bishops to hold a eouiuil at .Metr, along with his legates, and 
there to cite^and judge Liitlinrio. They (‘oiilirrueil the dtvoree, eoutrarv to 
the expectations of the pontiff—a deixee which so niiiclf eiiragiMl him, that 
he deposed the bishngis of 'I’reves and ('ologiie, who had heen a|i|Hiiiit'i><l to 
present to hini the arts of the council. 'I’hcsc hisliugis corngiliiiiied to tho 
emperor Lewis 11. He went imnu-diatelv to Kunie, dis|ihived his authoritv, 
and seemed determined to repress the pagial power. Jiiit he fell ill : a siiia-'r- 
stitious fear seized him ; and retired, after having .approved the roiidiirt of 
Nicholas, who became still more iin|iprious. Lothario hunihled himself in 
vain before the haughty pontiff; though ho went so far as to offer to coino 
and justify himself in person. The giogie insisted, that >Valdrado shuiild first 
be dismissed ; and a legate threatened tho king with iinniodialo exronuiitini- 
cation, if he rontinued in disobedience, l.othiirio, intimiihited, now snh- 
mitted : he recited Teutberge, and ei en rnnseiited that (tie legale should 
lead Waldradein triumph to Koine. She set out on that mortifying joiirnev, 
but escaped by the wav: and. in a short time, reHiiiued her placi* laitli m 
mistress and queen. Meanwhilp the iiiifortiiiiate Teiitlierge, r.iiikiiig be¬ 
neath the weight of persecution and neglect, at last desired to lie sepitfiiteil 
from Lothario, protestir^r that her marriage was voul. and that W'lildrudes 
Was legitimate. But nothing could niove the iiidcvihio Nicholas : he con¬ 
tinued obatinate.(2) 

We may oonsider this pope as the forerunner of (Jrogorv VII. and, in the 
mme circumstiwces, he would likely have carried his ambition to the same 
The bishops of Treves and t'ologne ac/ciised him, in an invective, 
of making himwlf emprror of the whole world ; and that espresaion, though 
•®®*^*hat atrained, waa not altogether without foundation. He asserted his 
d omin ie tt over the French cleigy, oy re-estahMsbing Rothade of Soissons, de- 
poend ttmrovineial coimcil; and be received appeals frtim all erxdesiaatics 
diaaatumla with their biahopa. By these means iie aiaaistomed Uie people 
to acknowledge a aupreme tribunal at a distance from their own country, aaid 
conaequently a foimn aw^. He gave orders for^he succession to the king¬ 
dom of Proveace, whidi Cbarlea the Bald disputed with the empenir I.«wis, 
brother to the delMRdB king. Let nobody binder the emperor," says be, 

** in a ktter on thuVilject, to govern the kingdaow which he holds in virtu# 

“ of a succeanon eonfirnled by tl>e Holy See, the crown which t^ 

oovMwign pontiff has aet upon bis head.' (3) 

Nicholajdiod in 867; hut hit principles had taken such deep root, that 
Adrian successor, though more moderate, and datiroua, 

thought hH|«oadesoension great in permittiiig Lothario to ensna 
order to josaify himaelf, or do penaneo. i'harles the Bald and 
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German wattedl «(ith impadedw for tlie exoomnaBieatioB ef tfadr nepbew, 
pemuaded that^hef ahoud tiaia liayf tunigbt to eeiae Ms damiBionA Tfaus 
the blind ambition of princes favmirdl^^s ezervise of a poirer, w^b they 
ought to have foreseen mi^ht be tdrn pl j against themseivos; whicfa after¬ 
wards became tbe scourge M royaltf, and madeeveiy crosmed head tremble. 

Lothario,’while at Rome, employed all possible means to soften tbe pope ; 
he receired the communion from his hand, after having sworn he never had 
any criminal commerce with Waldradei since the prohibition of Nicholas, nor 
ever would have any in future.(l) He died at Placentia, in his way home. 
This accident was considered as a just vengeance; os a mark of the divine 
displeasure against peijury, and rendered the proof by the euchariat still 
more importwt. 

Tbe emperor Lewis II. brother of Lothario, ought legally to have succeed¬ 
ed to his dominions; but he being at that time employed in expelling tbe 
Saracens, who had plundered Italy, and consequently not in a condition to 
assert his right by arms, Charles the Bald laid hold of the succession, and re¬ 
tained it notwithstanding the remonstrances of the pope. “ The arms which 
'‘God has put into our hand," writ'Adrian, “are prepared for bis defence!"<2) 
Charles was more afraid of the arms of his brother the German, with wh£>m 
be found it necessary to share the kingdom, though the nobility and clergy 
of Lorrain had voluntarily submitted him. 

The pope still continued his remonstrances in favour of the emperor, 
hoping at least to obtain stimetiiing for him ; but they were disregarded by 
the French monarch, who had now thrown off niucli of his piety, and answer¬ 
ed in a spiritud manner by the famous Hincmar, arclibishop of RJieims. This 
bold and independent prelate desired the pope to call to mini^ that respect 
and submisiuon which the ancient pontiffs had always paid to princes: he 
bid him know that his dignity gave him no right over the government of 
kiriffdoms ; that he could nut be at the same time |H>]»e and king ; that the 
choice of sovereigns belongs to tlie people ; that anathemas ill applied have 
no effect upon the soul ; and that free men ai-e not to be enslaved by a bishop 
<«f Rome.(S) * 

* Adrian affected to despise these arguments, and continued for some time 
his menaces, both against Hincmar and the king ; hut, finding them ineffec¬ 
tual, he changed histone and wrote several flattering letters to Charles, pro- 
mhiii^ him the empire on the death of his'nephew, tlien in a languishing 
condition. This project in favour of the French inonareh was executed 
tinder John VlII. Adrian’s successor. 'Die emperor Lewis II. died without 
nude heirs. I.«wis the German claimed tlie succt'ssion, and the imperial dig¬ 
nity, os tbe elder brother of Charles; but the |>ope preferred tbe claim of 
Chariea for political reasons, which, with tbe court of Rome, never fail to 
take place of eijuity. Lewis seemed fust ujijiruaching to his end, and had three 
tons, among whom his duminiuns must be divided Charles was a younger 
man, and had only one son ; he therefore appeared tbe most proper person 
to choose as s protector. He crossed the Alps at the head of bis army, and 
aeourdinglv received the imperial crown as a present from tbe..jM>pe*; but 
OM^gin the same manner that many presents of the like kind an obtained 
if|PPdays, by paying roundly for it. In an assemUy at Pavia, the bisbeps, 
a^dlt, end Itidian nobiee: recognised him in the fstiawing worde: “ Since 
“ the divine favour, through the merits of the holy afiostles, and of tbekr vicar 
pope John, hoe rawed you to the empire, acconli^ to tte judgmesit of the 
Holy Ohort, we elect you unanimously for our protecto^nd lordJd) 

On the death of Lewis te German, a prince of oanstderable abiliuea both 
as awarrioraad politiciaa, diaries the BsJd, always ambitionsand imprudent, 
attempted to seise that of Lorrain which he had granted to his brother, 
and wae deserve^y defeated.(5) Hh three nephews, Carloman, Lewis, end 

(I) Aden. CArow. I^hmriu Asm. 

(9) £pltl. yildrlMH. 

(8) Fieury. Htst. fC^Us. 

(4) Klrurv, iiiMt. Ki'rtrJ^, 

(A) j-iHftnl. yulUrn-t. 
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ChJoto, pnwcrveJ tlirir pomMsioat by nainta£Bib|f • atiict union mmoc tb«n- 
adves. The finrt bad Itavaria, the UMOnd SaxMiy, and the tMftl SiiaUa. 

Abtmt thia time the Saracens reiiMtd the rarafres in Italy, They took 
and plundered O>machio. Pope Jelin bad recourse to the emperor; and 
desirM him *' to remember the hand that had piven him the empire ; lest." 
added he, ‘'if driven to despair, we should change onr opinion I" That 
menace, sufficiently Intelli(fiMe, had its effect. 'I'houfch France was then 
over-run by the Normans, whom Charles «-as unable to resist, he undertook 
to expel the Saracens; and he was senrre arriveil in Italy, wlicii he received 
intelligence of a new enemy. Carioinan, his nephew, had advonecul against 
him, with an intention to seize the imiierial crown and the kingdom of Italy, 
in virtue of his father's wiH, iind the right of primogeniture, t^liarhw. be¬ 
trayed by his nobles, retired with precipitation—fell ill, and died in a niisi'r- 
able cottage, at a village called Rrios, in the hfty-fmirtli year of his Bgi>.(I) 

A capitular in the last year of Charles's reign permits the nubility to trans¬ 
mit t}ieir employments to their sons, or other male heirs.(8) 'I'his prii ilege, 
extorted from the crown, as I have already observed,(3) was one of the 
principal sources of disorder in the feudifl government; and tended, as we 
shdil nave occasion to see, to the abolition of all |Hihtieal siibjei tion. lit the 
mean time I must speak of a people, wlio deserve yuiir attention, no loss on 
account of their manners thau their warlike oehievements. 


LETTER XI. 


Tkt AWetgiif er Dsnsr hrfort l/w'ir SidUinmi in fWnnet anti JCrit/tanri, 

Thk bravest and most liberal minded of the Saxons, my dear Philip on the 
final reduction of their country by Cliarleniagiie, having fioil from the doiiii- 
niou and persecutions of the iMiKiiiiTor into the ancient Scandinavia, or tliat 

t art of tlie northern peninsula of Koro|>e which comprehends the present 
ingdums of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, carried with them (as already 
ol)served)(4) their vengeance ,and \ iident aversion iigainat Christianity. 
There meeting with men of dispositions similar to their own, and the same 
religion with themselves, they were cordially received, and soon stimulated 
the natives to deeds of armsto onterprisi^s which nt once primised revenge 
to the fugitives, and subsistence to the inhabitants of countries tlieii over¬ 
stocked witli people. _ 

In their various incursions on the continent, these ferocious sdyentuipsrs 
were known by the general name of Normans, from their northern situatien ; 
and in their attacks u|m(Ii llritaiii, by the common nppcilation of Daiiea, Ut 
whatever country they might Iwbmg. They In'came the terror of all the 
maritime parts of Eiiro|>e—But before I h|teiik of their depredations, I must 
say a few* words of their religion ami manners. 

The manners of a janiple, and their jMiimlar supemtition, depend 
on fwnh other Religion takes its complexion originally from the ni4lpB||p: 
men form a deity according to their own ideas, dnelr prejinlires, thefrij^S- 
sions; and the makers are, in a great measure, continui'd or altered by the 
established religiM of any country, especially if calculated to affect the 
inugioation. The religion of the ancient BcaniUBaviMM waa highly so, and 
waa preserved etitire among the Normans, who ffbo retained their unadulte¬ 
rated manners. They were worthy uf «ich otbart fl^aUy hlcMMly and barba- 
fxms, but formed to inspire tbe most enthusiastic esdrage, sad the meet ua- 
remitted pefseversace ia toil. Odin, wbon tbe Saxons called 
their supreme divinity. They psuated hirtl>M the tlod of terror*i^P Au- 

(I) Sifoa. it IUk- ttat. .immal. IWrUaiaai. 

(S) CseiZ. Cmtab. Cmln. 

(S) Letter II. 
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then* of deTaaUtion—Faifitof cama^!—and they weniii^^ him ao- 
oordi^y. Tt|^ menaced t^ him , ^rfie n auccessful, some of the captivea 
taken In war :^Md they believed OMEj^roea would atand highest in his 
favour who had killed moat enemies in.flK field ; that, after death, the brave 
would be admitted into his palace, andnere have the happiness of drinking 
beer (the iWlourite liquor of the northern nations) out of the akuUa of their 
slaughtered foe8.(I) , 

In consequence of this belief, futigi^, wounds, combats, and perils, were 
the exercise of infancy, and the sport of youth. They were forbid to pro¬ 
nounce the word fear, even on the most trying occasions. Elducation, preju¬ 
dice, manners, example, habit, all contributciktu subdue in them the sensation 
of timidity matce them covet danger, and seem greedy of death.(3) 
.Militaiw disjpline was only wanting to have enabled them to enslave the 
whole Christian world, then sinking under tlie weight of a debasing super¬ 
stition, and cringing beneath the rod of priestly tyranny. 

Though Charlemagne, as 1 have had occasion to notice, took many wise 
]>recautionB against tlie Normans, lie was not able wholly to prevent tlieir ir¬ 
ruptions, and was only freed by tfk death of their leader from a dangerous 
comp^tion. Under Lewis the Debocnaire, they threw all France into 
alarm ; and under Charles the Bald, they committed frightful devastations, 
'i'heir fleets, whidi were composed of Ugnt barques, braved the storms of the 
ocean, and penetrated every creek ana river ; so that they landed sometimes 
on the coasts, and sometimes in the interior qiarts of tlie kingdom. As the 
government took no effectual measures for repelling them, the unprotected 
people knew nothing but fear. Fire and sword, on all hands, marked the 
route of the ravagers. Witii their booty they carried off women, to whom 
tliey were much addicted, and boys to recruit their predatory bands. They 
were no sooner gone than they again returned. They pillagedEuuen twice ; 
they surprised and burnt Paris ; they laid waste Aquitaine add other pro¬ 
vinces, and reduced tiie French monarch to the neatest distre8s.(3) 

Sliut up at St. Denis, while liis capital was in names, Charles the Bald was 
no less anxious about saving his people Ilian the reliques. Instead of en¬ 
countering the enemy, he bougiit a peace, or, in other words, he furnished 
the Normans with the means, while lie inspired them with the motive of a 
new war. 'I'hey returned sccordiugly; and Cliarles, to complete hia die- 
grace, published, when going to assi#^ pope, in tlie last year of his reign, 
a capitular to reflate the contributions to be }iHid to the Nonnans.(4) 

England had msu experienced a variety of calamities from the incursions 
of ffieae plunders, when it found a protector in the great Alfred. But be¬ 
fore I exhibit the exploits, or consider the institutions of that illustrious 
prince, we must take a view of the veigtis of his predecessors from the end of 
the Suon Heptarchy. 


LETTER XII. 

Snfflmmdtjrom Iht JEnJ of n/u Saxon Heptarchy, to the Death ^Ayredthe 


» 

Eobest, the first sole wonsVeh of England, was a prince of eminent abilities 


(I) S«e the EdHa, or Srstsai of Runic MuHiMom. la that tUta of fintivitv, tbo df- 
parted wnrriort were eupp o eod eerved at ubfe bp beautiful eiraine called Valher 
who loiaUierrd to other plc**uroyiM||tB thoui of the feast. iEdda Mothnl, zxxi.) Aim 
• vor ae[|arnit, the deli(bt of thfa— Wioaviant in tbit life, wera belieeol to bo tbeir 
aoiuMibiit m another world. OmKththot. xe~^ 


rbo miAM 
iOlUMlIbl 

hatlle it m pleasinff to tup (who wm a king aarf a warrior at 

well M t )>oel ), M the bed of » rirgin in the glow oi ber ebtrmt, or toe kitt of t yoooc 
Widow ill hei moot tecret timrtmciil?* Stropb- xir. ^ 


- - i iipiirtmciil 
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ud gfiwt snerienoe. He had enjoyed a MgiBderahlB oomiaaiid in the 
HTBuea of Chammagae, by whom be waa much reapocted^and^ll^ acted mo- 
eeaafuDy acMnat the Normans, and oWHh«nemiea of thVempKk After hie 
return to Britain, he was engaged ^a variety of struggles before he oh> 
tained the supreme dominion ; but Eietiig surmounted those difficulties, he 
found himself without a rival. Being the only remaining deolandant of 
Hengist and Horsa, the first Saxon li^dors who landed in Uiis island, and 
who were supposed to be sprung frosi M'odeii, ^the chief divinity of the 
ancient Saxons, the people readily transferred their allegiance to a prince 
who appeared to merit it equally by his birth aud talents ; so that Egbert 
was no sooner seated on the throne of England, than the seven kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy were strongly cemented into one muuarcliy. An union of 
government seemed to promise internal tranquillity ; and the flisons, from 
their insular situation, and their power, hud little reason to be afraid of 
foreign enemies. The Britons were humbled; and the Scuts and Pirta, 
wasted by continual wars with each other, being in iio condition to molest 
Egbert, he flattered himself with peace and st'curity. But human foresight 
ds very limited : a fleet of those northern adaeiiturers, whom we have alreMV 
seesuravaging France, under the name of Normaus, soon gave the EnglM 
monarch reason to alter his opinion. They first landed in the isle of Snip* 
pey, pillaged it, and ivirried off their booty with inipnuity. They returned 
next year in thirty-five ships. KgberPgate them ljuttle at C'harinouth in 
Dorsetshire, where they were worstinl, after an obstinate dispute, hut made 
good their retreat to their ships. Now sensible nhat an enemy thev had to 
deal with, they entered into an alliance witli the Britons of CWiiwati; and, 
landing in that countrj', their confederates ainl they made an irruption into 
the county of Devon. They were met by Egl>ert at llengesduwn, and toUdly 
defeated-fl) But whilst England was threatened with new alanns from the 
same quarter, this warlike monarch, «ho ah.iie waa able to opiHise tiie inva¬ 
ders, unfortunately dieil, and left tlie kingdom to his sou Ethelwulf, a prince 
better fitted-to wear the eowl than the crown. 

Ethelwolf began his reign witli .l.iiding his dominions, according to the 
absurd custom of those times ; delivering over to his eldest son Atbelstan 
the counties of Esse.x, Kent, aii.l :iiiissc.\. But no inconveniences seem to 
have arisen from this partition, the terror of the Danisli invaders preventing 
all domestic dissensions. Time prtivedtlwt this terror was hut too just. The 
Danes returned with redoubled fury j and, tliougli often repulsed, and some¬ 
times defeated, they always ol.tamed their end, by committing plunder, and 
carrying off their booty. I hey avoided con.ing to a generid enga^emoi^ 
wbich wiui not 6uite<l to their j/l.iii I heir beitiMsls l>eiu^ viuiiBf 

ran eftsUy up tlj6 uiiil mi i - . tliry ilrcw tlitfin lishorOi fwd fomufu 

entrcDchmeiit Krountl thom, Ira'toj; thim under a guard. 1 ht^ Ac*tt6rcd 
themselvefl over t)ie face of tlic iimulry in Kiiudl parties, making apoil of 
every thing that came in their way—gfHHU, mttle, and •toinen- If oppoeeu 
by a fuperior force, they l»etook iht*ii»M*Jvi*B lo their veMtelt^, vet hmI, and 
invaded some dinUnt quarter, not prepart'd for thoir receplioii. All England 
waa kept in continual alarm: nor durH the iiihfd;>itant!4 of one part go to the 
aMidtance of anotlier, le*it their own fann)i«*a and idiould bo 

poaed to the fiiry of the ravBgen..(V) Every aeaaAi of tbg year waa alike: 
uo man coulu compute on a moment a aafety- ^ 

Encouraged by ueic paj»l succeH«e*, the Dunea at length landed in «io larM 
a body, aa aeemed to threaten the whole ialand with aubjvctiun. Hut the 
Angl<v9axonii, though labouring under the weight of auperatilion, were atill 
a gallant peo^: they rouaed ihemaclve* with a V%our projuirlion^ ^ the 
neceaatty, and defeated their invadera in ae^eral ^juigagesi^titikO) The uon^ 
however, ventured, for the firat limey to t gjfcljgjy their winter 
Rn glffind ; aod receiving in the apring a nU^MHlfeforcement, by ty e^gw * 
drod fifty veeaela, they advuoeed froei^(g i»l« ol I haaet, whetvKMfy 

( 1 ) Ckrwn. Sas. 

(t) Alored Bcrrrt 

re,i Chfvm. 
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'ImmI wlaittoaei tbeiiMv'eaj Mi burnt tin cities of London not Gtaterbar^ 

' Tbef were afiiii dvMteiiw BererynigagemenU; yet tbej'atffl mdsteteed 
their eettlement nPxtie^ile of Thfl||L tout sp^t next winter iartiie irie of 
Shepper. 

Ine haraned state of his kingdonf did.not hinder Etbefwolf fttna mailing 
a pilgrtipage to Roae.^ Jpiither he eanled<'Alfrtti, his fbnrth and faToarite 
son, theff only ^ vean/yf age. l4j|i)iis r^nf; afbtr a twelvemonth spent 
in devotions and braefiictions to the sed of Rctne, £thelw<df married Jnmtii, 
donfthter of the emperor Charles the' Bald; and soon after his arrival in 
England, he confeircd a perpetnal an^vyry important donation on the 
idmreh, teipanting to the clergy o tepfe^t of all the produce of land. 
Thia enoHM* tax upon fpRi^ty hied long claimed by the aervante of 
the alta^P|r% >per|^tiial {PHUl^beloiii^U to the priestitood—a jargcm 
founded elk Chd pn^tioe of 'l|WiJ^s. Chanems|pe bad ordered the tithe^ 
to be paid in considymtCnt o^lfte'church-^lands 'seized by the laity ; but, in 
ISnHand, no such invasion hM bM^j^tada* The chimdi eidoyed many lands, 
and was enriched by the cont«i^' %WB>tk m> of t^ 'pe i ^ lte; the Xhiglitii 
r, therefore, bad not hi H ifi rt l> ^w >i i tJde to obtalm^^tbir demand. But 
mrable opportunity now nCir^'imd religion furtris)^ the motive ; a 
hnd superstitious prined, ynd ^ %norant people dejected by their 
losses, and in terror of future iavjll^pfl^* greedily laid hold any means, 
however costly, of bribing the proteimiilif of Heaven._(l^ 

Ihiring the absence of £tiielw(df,‘' his eldest son AtheJatan died; and 
EthelbaM, the second son, had formed the project of excluding hiefatbw 
from the throne. Tms unnatund attempt gave the pious monarch little 
concern. He complied with most of his son's demands, and tlie kingdom was 
divided between them. Ethelwolf lived only two years after his return to 
England, which he left by his will to be shared between hlatwo eldest sons, 
Ethelbald and Ethelbcrt. 

^ Ethelbald was a profligate prince, but his reign was happily shi»t; and 
Kthelliert succeeding to the government of the whole kingdom, c^mducsted 
himself, during a reign of five years, in a manner ntore suitable to his rank. 
England was still inAsted by the depredations of the Danes, who, in this 
reign, sacked Wiiicrhester, but were there defeated. 

Ethelbert was siicceedecl by his brother Ethelred, whose Whole reign was 
one emntinued stniggle with the Danes. He defended his kingdom with 
much bravery, and was gallantljaMoonded in all his efforts by his younger 
brother Alfr^, who, though exOMmi frtih a large inheH^anee left him by 
Us father, generously sacrificed his resentment to the public good. Eth^red 
med in the midst of these troubles, and left his ^sordered xingdem to his 
brother Alfred. 

Alfred TOs now twenty years of age, and a prince of «4qp promising 
talents. He had no sooner buried his brother, than he was to tUce 

the field against the Danes. They had seized Wiha^ gn^ **‘*fr- ifitva gi ng 
the w^hbouring country. He gave them battle, ancTiti tot gailiilitoiTO 
advaartages over them ; but, pursuinifliis victory too was woiiift by 

means of toe,en»y's numbers. 'I%e fOas of toe D^^-however. Was so 
j|ld_entble, thlR feor^ Alfred might suddenly receive reinforcements 

■ to 
I they 

ronewoG tnetr ravages. A new swarm of Danes landed under three principal 
leadm ; and Alfred, la one year, fous^t eight battles with tiiese ^thfesa 
^ inhuman In^wdorp, reduced them to toe greet m^ida tremitv. Bat 

a, waa again 
Mnt, a third 
sens to deapnir. 



this generous prince oondeaeending to treat 
deotived. While he wae expectingAngacecution ^ 
swarm landed from toe northern 
Thi^ believed themselves 
tioa; since, after all their v^^cus _ 
upon them, as greedy of spoil and slau, 



'Tedneed' ^e I __ 

lyen, and devoted to destrae- 
invaders still poured in 
as toe former. Some left ri»fiv 


(O SeMco, Hut. 7Vl^cap. viii. 
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«Mist*fv JOiEm Mbmitted to tke oiMq(>«rMfB,,E|a aoao VOaJc Uttai to too 
•zborUtioM of Alfred, who, toill «Adi|mayo^pEiM){cd-^to«>in to make oae 
■Mrtkm MU« ia defraoe of their jg^eMioDa, toeiraltoMlito. and their 

Thua ahandoned bjr hia auhjecta, thix illustrinna moivucb waa ohliiml 
laf aaide the eBaigna of hia digaitjr, and atuuime the huiut of a peount. Jn 
that-mean duguiae he ehided the purwt and the fliy of hia eoemiea ; and, 
in order to aava his oountrv, he even mndeacended to live fur some tine sa 
aerrant too grazier. But toe human mind is us littje suited to emplo)-menta 
beneath, as above its capacit.r: the great Alfred made a had cuw.herd. His 
guardian geniua waa occupied higher cares ; and, as auon aa he firand 

the searofa of hia enraiies becomcanare renuiib M collected —‘TftM *•*“ adh^ 
rents, and retired into the fuidiBe of afnolRBM, formed bg flmVhgnuting 
'watoni of the Thone and Parret; wliera.4**B^ aome firm groafinThe bulk 
and fortified a castle, no leas secure by ita nvn ati mgih, than by its remote 
and inacceasible ntuation. Thia jphiM iaeaBed JEthelingey, or the Isle of 
Nobles. It now baafnihe nusoeiH AtMney. Here, during a twelvemnnlh. 
Alfred lay oonoeatody.but not iwnttwaAaftnade frenuent and uurxpeotcil 
aallies upon the Danes, who often frit tito aigour of his arm, but huMafiat 
whence the blow came, or by whom frjaraa toirectml. At length a prosyi^^M 
event emboldened the royid fiigitiitnieto leave his retreat, and enter on a 
scene of iietiun more u-urtliy of himaalf. 

Oddune. earl of Devonshire, being besieged in his castle by llubba, a cele¬ 
brated Daiiisli general, nutde an iiiievpected sally upon the eia-my, put them 
to rout, and pursued tliem with great ‘.taiigliter; kilted llubba biniself, and 
got possession of the famous Hrnfin, or Karen, an enciiaiited standard, in 
whidi the Danes put great roiiHdetK'e.C:;) 'I'be neu s of this r irttwy was 
immediately carried by the faitliliil earl to Alfred, who was bai>|iy to tiial tiie 
seeds of vubiiir beginning to revive among bis subjects ; but, Itefure la- 
would aasenibie them in arms, he resolved to ins|iect the situation of the 
enemy, and judge of the probability of siir.cess, as an unfortunate attempt in 
the present state of national despomleiiry nmat have terminattal in final ruin. 
In coiise<|uen«e of this resolution, he entered the Danish luinip under the 
disguise if a har|ier, and pauM'd iin.>.us|H>rte<l through every quarter. Ill- 
observed thesupine serurity of tlif ravogers, their ronteinpt of the Ktiglisli. 
and their neglect of nil military regulatluii-. Kiieoiir.igeil hy these propi¬ 
tious apjiearnnces, be sent sei-ret iiitelMKnpt^*' **' bis most |M>werfiil siibjeets, 
and summoned tlMm to assemble,%ioiqr smh their n-tiiiners, on the borders 
of Selwood foi>est.(S) The Englisli, ulio, instead <if ending theircalamithai 
by submission, as they fondly hoped, bad found the insolenee and rapine of 
the conquerors more intolerable than the d.in|frrs and fatigues of war, joy¬ 
fully 11 iiilltpll til the place of rendezvous. '1 hey Habited their bFleve#iiio- 
nar^ «Mh fRuuta of applaios-; tliey eoiild not Hotiate their «y«H with the 
right af-'W jpetoce wliaai they Imd la-lievi-d dead, and who now ap]>eared an 
their fiWtt’Wt'r; Ihgy beggefi to be k-d to liberty and vengeiim'e; -Alfred 
did HIM atrifer thefif ftriUmr to eoid ; be conducted them instantly to Edding¬ 
ton, where the DsinM lav encampod^; and taking advantoge of Ids previous 
knowledge of the etMwiy’s situatbin, he direeted liUuttacl^^in«t their nuMd 
unguardM quarter, frirprised to see an army of Knidkllpen, whom Ihey 
oonsideTed as totally subdued, and still more to find Alfred at their head, llm 
Danes made but a feeble resistance, notwithstaiMling their aiiperior mtm- 
bef«.(4) They were soon pot to flight, and routed with great •Jaughlgr. 

Alfreid, no le dtMt neruus than brave, and who koew aa well how to govern 
as to conquorHBBk toe remainder of the Danhdt armv, end their prtoce 
Gwthmm, under hit r| fr Mt etion. Ut^glltoted them their lives on snbmisrien, 
and Bberty to settle In the kin|M|||Sw Northumberland and Kaat AaigUa, 
(which were entirely deaoUted,^^Wb«quritoitin">ds of their eountt 

(1/ CkrmL. Smj", Altirted Bererl. 

<t> Ckrwt, Sot Atfba* HicEfrl. 

(•»!. Mfrimr* till. It. 

(4^ Cfrrfrfr. Sfur. Simon Uun^'lra Alurt<t fl«rdrl. 
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f embraM Obiwtlanitr. Tbev ooniented, and 
l-£E^wrfiH' Gathiwft.(l') 

Soo fiil'"' - - 

)an’es settle 


4in conditlim tibat J 
weie baptiied. 

niii mode <rf '^wtouMBoa* fufliiilynyared Alfred's eapeotetiaas. The 
greatCT part of Danes settlra^e^ably in thejr new possesskus ; and 
the more turbulent' madeexpedition into France, unaer tfaeiic famous 
leader Hastings, wte afterra-ds invaded England, but was expdled by the 
valour and vi^ancrof Alfred.(9) 

In the mean timeHhis great priim^ms employed in estaMishing civil and 
military institutions; in composing the minds of men to industry and jus* 
tioe, and in providing apinst the return of like calamities. After rebuilding 
the ruined cities, ^^rticularly London, which had been destroyed by the 
Danes in ^ re^ of Etheiwolf, he established a reguW militia for the de¬ 
fence of m kingdom. He took care that all ids suldects should be armed 
«ad registered, anA ta#iqM them a regular round of duty: he distributed 
<^e part into the bastles Ihd fortresses, which he erected at proper places ; 
he appointed another to take the field on any alarm, and assemble at stated 
places of rendezvous; and he left a sufiScient number at home, who were 
ei^loyed in the cultivation of %he lands, and afterwards took their turn in 
n\ij[itary service. The whole kingdom was like one garrison: the Dunes 
c«Aild no sooner land in any quarter, than a sufficient force was ready to 
oppose them, and t^t without ie^ing the other parts naked or defence- 
lesB>(3^ ^ ' 

But Alfred did not trust solely to his land forces. He may be considered 
as the creator of the navy, as well as the establisher of the monarchy. 

Sensible that ships ill the natural bulwark of an island, a circum¬ 
stance hitherto entirely overlooked by the Saxons or English, as they began 
now to be generally called, he provided himself with a naval force, and met 
the Danes on their own element. A fleet of an hundred and twenty armed 
vessels was stationed upon the coast ; and being provided with waiffike en¬ 
gines, and expert seamen, both Frisians and^nglish, maintained a supe¬ 
riority over the enemy, and gave birth to thS which England still 
supports—to the sovereignty of the ocean. 14) 

In this manner did Aimed provide for the security of his kingdom ; and 
the excellent posture of defence every where established, together with the 
wisdom and.vabur of the piiynce, at length restored peace and tranquillity 
to England, and communicated to it a consequence hitherto unknown in the 
monai^y. But I should convey to you, my dear Philip, a very imperfect 
idea of Alfred's merit, were I to conwe myself merely to his mtliCary and 
political talents. His judicial institutions, and liis zeal for the encourage¬ 
ment of arts and sciences, demand your particular attention. We mxist 
now, therefore, consider him in a character altogether dvil—as the Father 
of English law and English literature. 

Though Alfred in the early part of his reign had subdued, settled, or ex¬ 
pelled the Danes, as a body, strangling bands of that people afterwards con ■ 
tinned to infest the kin^^m with their robberies: and even the native 
English, reduce4 to extreme indigence by these ana former depredations, 
at^doned themfl||bres to a like disorderly life. They joined the robbers in 
the mahvealth'y part of their fellow-citizens. Those evils re- 
[ redre8a,^HAlfi!ed took means efleotuadly to remove them. In order 
1 of justice more strict and regular, he divided aU 
I into counties; these counties he subdivided into hundreds, and the 
!■ into tythings. Every householder was answerable for the beha- 
^of his family, of his slaves, and even of his guests, if they resided 
ove three d^ in his house. Ten neighbouring householders, answerable 
r scch other's conduct, were formed into one corporation, under the name 
of a tything, decennary, or fribouig, over which a person called a tything- 
man, - headbourg, or borsholder, prided- Eveiy man was punished as an 

“-if 

Chron. Sas, Siuioa.Dnnelui. Alured Sever). 
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outlaw who did not ire^tor faiihse^in Some^thin^; and ho man nould 
cliange hb Iiabitation without a wan^t and certificate from the boraholdw 
of the tything to which he formerly belonged^i 1) 

These regxdations may seem rigorous, aas are perhaps necessary in 
times when men are habituated to j^ dieiice and justice. Uut they were 
well calculated to reduce a fierce tHI licentious people under the salutary 
restraints of law and g'ovemment; and Alfred took care to temper their 
severity by other institutions favourable to the freedom and security of the 
subject. Nothing can be more liberal than his plan for the ndniinistrntion 
of justice. The Mrsholder, sutumoned his whole decennoiy to assist him in 
the decision of smaller differences among the members of tbs'corporation : 
in controversies of greater tAoment^ the dispute brought before tlie hun¬ 
dred, which consisted of ten decennaries, or a hmol^edi&milies of freemen, 
and was regularly assembled once in four weeks, for the trying of cau8es.(2) 
Their mode of decision claims your attention: twelve freeholders were 
chosen, who, having sworn along with the magistrate of the hundred to ad¬ 
minister impartial justice, proceeded to the examination of the cause tliat was 
submitted to them. In this simple form of trial you will perceive the Ori¬ 
gin of juries, or judgment by equals, an institution now almost peculiar to 
the English nation, admirable in itself^and the liest tailculatcd for the pre¬ 
servation of man’s natural rights, and the administration of justice, that 
human wisdom ever devised. (3) 

Beside these monthly meetings of the hundred, thjigB was an annual meet¬ 
ing, appointed for the more general inspection of tlw police of tlie district ; 
inquiring into crimes, correcting abuses in magistrates, and oldiging ever)'' 
person to show the decennary in which he was registered. In imitation of 
their ancestors, the ancient Germans, the people on those occasions assembled 
in arms; whence a hundred was sometimes cmlcd a Wapentake, and its court 
served for the support of discipline, as well as the administration of 

ju8tice.(4) 

The next superior court to that of the hundred was thS county-court, 
which met twice a-year, and consisted of all the freelioldcrs of the county, 
who had an equal vote in the decision of causes ; but of this court I have 
already spoke in treating of the laws and government of'the Saxons. I sliall 
therefore only add liere, tliat to the aldei-man and bishop, Alfred added a 
third judge in each county, under tlie name of Siieriff, who enjoyed equal 
authority with the two fornier.(5) His oflSce also impowered him to guard 
the rights of the crown in the county, and levy tlie fines imposed ; whicli, in 
an age when money atoned for almost every violation of the laws of society, 
formed no inconsideroBle brancli of the public revenue. 

In default of justice from all these courts, an appeal lay to the king him¬ 
self in council; and as the wisdom and justice of Alfred were univers^y re¬ 
vered, he was soon overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of his dominions. 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, he chose the earls and sheriffs from 
among the men most celebrated for probity and knowledge in the kingdom : 
he puuisliod severely all malversation in office; he retired all whom he 
found unequal to the trust ;(Ci and, the better to guide^fcpstrates 
kinds in the a dminis tration of justice, he framed\ bomHB laws; wfl|[n, 
though now lost, served long as the basis of English jur^^udence, ann is 
geneHdly esteemed the origin of our common law. _ . 

Alfred appointed regular meetings of the states of England twlce^JjSar 
in the city of Eundoii, which he himself had repaired and beautified, and 


flj Fm^ j^ffred. et Gothum. c«|). iii. up. Wilkius. 

(l)/wwMvlftfrrrf. ct Go/Aarn. iHp. ill. ap. Wilkins. ... u . . 

v3) Xri®l hy jury wai known to tlie Saxuni. at Iciwt »fi criminal cases* Dcfore ilicir cot* 
tUiBMit to Britain. But, amon^ the bationi oa»the eontineiit. it was not necetaary tliat 
tba roeoibert of a Jury sbould he unaiiilpous in their tIeciMion : a majority of rntcea was 
auflBcieat to acquit or coiideiun the person acciteeU. StieniUook <it Jute Sw€ftH» et Cra* 
ihor. Vvtuat, lib. i. 

(4) Speliii. Giosa, in voc. fVaprutdkr. 

(b) Imru^b. 

Ctf) tte Miroir dv Justice^ ciiBp. n. 
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whiA thenceforth became capitaAtf the liingdom. Every thing soon 
won e new face under his wise and e^^hle government. Suw success at- 
tez^ed his legislation, and so exact was the mneral j>olice, that he is said to 
hare hung up, by way of trial, mlden bracelets near the liigh roads, and no 
man dared to touch tnem.(]) Bilt this neat prince, though ri^rous in the 
administration of justice, which he wbrny considered as the best means of 
repressing crimes, preserved the most sacred regard to the liberty of his peo¬ 
ple. His concern on this subject extended even to future times, and ought 
to endear his memory' to every Englishman. “ It is just,’’ says he in bis will 
that the Engli^ should for ever remain fkxe as theib own thoughts.”(2) 
After providing for the security of his kingdom, and taming his subjects 
to the restraints of law, Alfred extended his cafe to those thinn which ag¬ 
grandize a nation, and make a people happy. Sensible that ^ood morals and 
knowledge are almost inseparable in every age, though not in every indivi¬ 
dual, he gave great encouragement to the pursuit of learning. He invited 
over the most celebrated scholurs from all parts of Europe : he established 
schools every where for the insthiction of the iraorant: he founded, or at 
least repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi¬ 
leges, revenues, and immumties : he enjoined by law all freeholders, posses¬ 
sed of two hides of land, to send their children to school ; and he gave prefer¬ 
ment, either in church or state, to such only as had made some proficiency in 
knowledges) But the most effectual expedient employed by Alfred for the 
encouragement of learnmg was his own example, and the proness which he 
made in science. Nowithstanding the multiplicity of civil objects which 
engage his attention, and although he fought in person fifty-six battles by 
sea and land, this illustrious hero and legislator was able to acquire by his 
nnremitted industry, during a life of no extraordinary length, more know¬ 
ledge, and even to produce more books, tbanmpst speculative men, in more 
fortunate ages, who have devoted their wholl|||||||te to study. He composed 
a variety of poems, fables, and apt stories, ^^mad the untutored mind to 
the love of lettirs, and bend the heart to the practice of virtue. For the 
same purpose he translated from the Greek the instructive fables of JEsop. 
He also gave Saxon translations of the histories of Orosius and Bede, and of 
the Consolation of Philosophy, by Boetiu8.(4) 

Alfred was no less attentive to the propagation of those mechanical arts 
which have a more sensible though not a more intimate connexion with the 
wetfare of a state. He introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds, 
and suffered no inventor or improver of any useJful or ingenious art to go un¬ 
rewarded. He prompted men of activity and industry to apply themselves 
‘to navigation, and to push commerce into the most distwt countries; and he 
set apart a seventh, portion of his own revenue for maintaining a number of 
workmen, whom he employed in rebuilding the ruined citids and castles. 
The Hegancies of life are said to have been Drought to him even from the 
Mediterranean and the Indies ;(S) and his subjects seeing these desirable 
produetkms, and the means of acquiring riches by trade, were taught to re¬ 
spect those peaceful virtues by which mone such blessings can be earned nr 
ingured. 

eztraoM|iuary tdbn, who is jiutly considered, both by natives and 
foreigners, as tnb greatest prince after Charlemagne that Europe saw for 
seveM ages, and as one of the wisest and best that ever adorned the annals 
of awtiation, died in the year 901, in the vigour of his age, and full strength 
of hu faculties, after a lifo of fifty-three years, and a glorious reign of twenty- 
-nine years and« half. His merit, both m public and private life, majrbe s^ 
in opposition to that of any sovereign or citizen in ancient or m^em times. 
He seems indeed, as is observed by an elegant and profound historian,(6) to 

O) Gul. Malmet. lib. ii. 

(8> Aaser. p. 84. 

Y3) H. Hnfilt. lib. vi. A bid« contained land sufficient to employ one plough. Gervaee 
of Tilbury says, it comnittnlx consisted of an hundred acrest 
^4) Oiil. Muluies. ItkjW 
(6) Id- ibid. 

(g) Hume, vol. i. 
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be the complete model of that perfectfCharac^ which, unflVthe denomiao- 
tion of a sage, or truly wise man, i^||bsopher3 have baen so fond of delineat* 
log without the hopes of ever seeing it realised. 


LETTER XIII. 


Empire of Charlemagne and the Church, from the Death of Charlet tire Bald, 
to the Death of Lewie IV. when the Imperial Dignity wat tramlated from 
the I’rench to the Germane. 


The continent of Europe, my dear Philip, towards the close of the ninth 
century, offers nothing to our view but .calamities, disorders, revolutions, 
and anarchy. Lewis the Stammerer, son of Charles the Bald, may be said 
to have bought the crown of France at* the price, and on the conditions, 
i^hich the bishops and nobles were pleased to impose on him. He was not 
acknowledged till after he had heaped lands, honours and offices on the nobi¬ 
lity ; and promised that the clergy should enjoy the same emoluments, and 
the same privileges, which they had poesessed under Lewis the Debonnaire.Cl) 
Pope John Vfll. made an effort to get Lewis elected emperor, in the room 
of his father, by the Italian States; but not being able to carry his point, he 
retired into France, and held a council at Troyes, where he excommunicated 
the Duke of Spoleto, and the marquis of Tuscany, for opposing his mea¬ 
sures, and attacking the ecclesiastical state. One of the canons of this coun¬ 
cil is very remarkable: it expressly asserts, that “ the powere of the world ebM 
“ not dare to seat themselves in the presence of bishops, unless deBired.(«)" 
Lewis the Stammerer d||i|||t 8T9, after a reign of about eighteen months, 
and left his queen AdehMh pregnant. He was succeeded by Lewis Ill. 
and Carloman II. two sons by a former wife, whom he had divorced. Duke 
Boson, father-in-law to Carloman, procured them the crofrn, that he might 
afterwards share the monarchy. By-his intrigues with the pope and the 
clergy, he got a council to declare the necessity of erecting a new kingdom: 
and they bestowed, by the divipe inspiration, to use their own lan^age, 
the kingdom of Arles, or Provence, upon this ambitious duke.(3) Ita^ was 
in possession of Carloman, king of Bavaria, who had also seized part of Lor- 
rain and the French nobility already enjoyed most of the lands ; so that a 
Ifin g of France retained little more than the mere shadow of royalty. 

On the death of Lewis and Cai-loman, the joint kings France, who lived 
in harmony notwithstanding their confined situation, their brother Charles, 
torn after his father’s death, and known by the name of the Simple, ought 
to have succeeded to the monarchy, by the right of birth 2 but as he was 
inly five years old, and the nobility were desirous of a king capable ofigovern- 
ng, or at least were afraid of the advancement of Hugh, surnamed the Abbot, 
;o the regency (a nobleman of great integrity and abilities), they elected 
ilharles the Fat, son of Lewis the German, already emperor, and successor 
;o bis two brother8.(4) He re-united in his pewon all the French empire, 
ixcept the kingdom of the usurper Boson; and proved, what those wlin>tilect- 
id him had not sufficiently attended to, if they meant the welfare of the 
itate, ttat a prince may conduct his a&irs with judgment, whilerconfined 
rithin a moderate compass, and yet be very unfit for the goveminent of a 

peest empire. , , ^ - v 1 

The incapadty, and even the cowardice of Charles, became soon too obvi- 
lus to he denied. Though he had governed his paternal dominions without 
iny visible defect of jud^ent, and raised himseU to the empire by his ^u- 
ation and address, ms mind, instead pf exp andin g itself to its new object, 

fl) Aimoa. lib. v. 

(8) Coocil. Gall. tom. iii. 

(Sj Id. ibid. 

(4) Aimon. lib. r. 
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even iJimnJc IVIWnt, and conti^jHeted itaelfi tiU every mark of abilitiee dieap- 
Iieared' ARer diagraidnf; himi^ by jMw c Friezlud to the Nomons, and 
promising them a tribute for forbeanBbe, he roused them by his perMy, 
while he encouraged them by his weakness. Enraged at the death of their 
king, who had been invited to a conference and murdered, they enter^ 
France, |>eitibtrated as far as Pontoise, burnt that city, and besieg^ Pari8.(l) 

This uege is much celebrated by the French historians: prodigies are re¬ 
lated ef noth sides. Eudes, count of Paris, whom we shall soon see on the 
throne of France; his brother Robert; bishop Goslin ; and after his death, 
bishop Anscli'eric, and abbot Eble, nephew to Goslin, were particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by their valour and patriotism. The besieged defended them¬ 
selves more than a year against an army of thirty thousand men, and the 
combined efforts of courage and stratagem, before uie emperor came to their 
relief. At length Gharles appeared on the mountain of Montmart, with the 
whole militia of his dominions under arms, fully persuaded that the Normans 
would retire at the sight of his 8tandards.(S) But he soon found his mis¬ 
take : they did not show the small^t alarm; and Charles preferring a shame¬ 
ful negotiation to a doubtful victory, engaged to pay them a prodigious ran¬ 
som fot his capital, and the safety of his kingdom. Nay, what was still mol's 
disgraceful, not being able to raise the money till the spring, it being then 
the month of November, he permitted.the Normans to winter in Burgundy, 
which had not yet acknowledged his authority ; or, in other, words, to con¬ 
tinue their ravages, .which they did with the most insatiable fury.(3) 

This ignominious treaty, and its consequences, entirely ruined the em¬ 
peror's reputation, which was already low. He had no minister in whom 
he could confide : for he was neither loved nor feared. The Germans first 
revolted. Charles had incurred the hatred of the nobility by attempting to 
limit the hereditary fiefs ; and he made the clergy his enemies, while*ho ex¬ 
posed himself to universal contempt, by proseoMttpg Ludard, bishop of Ver- 
ceil, his prime minister, and the only person of'ikiithority in his service, on 
a suspicion; of a criminal correspondence with the .empress Rachel, whom he 
imprisoned, and Who completed his dis^ace. She kept no measures with 
him: she termed, that sne was not only innocent of the crime laid to her 
charge, but a pure virgin, yet untouched by her husband and her accuser ; 
in support of which assdVeration she offered f o undergo any trial that should 
be assigned her, according to the superstitious custom of those times, when 
an absurd appeal to Heaven supplied the place of a jury of matrons, and in¬ 
sisted ' on being admitted to her purgation. Ludard fostered the general 
discontent; and Charles was deposed in a diet of the empire, and neglected 
to such a degree, as to be obliged to subsist by the liberality of the bisliou of 
Mente.(4) 

Arnold, the bastard son of Carloman, late king of Bavaria, and grandson 
of Lewis the German, was now raised to the imperial dignity. Italy sub¬ 
mitted idternately to Bereiu:ariu3, duke of Friuli, and Guido, or Guy duke, 
of Speleto, both of the family of Charlemagne by the mothers side. Their 
competitions were long and bloc^y. Count Eupes, whose valour had saved 
Paris, and whose father, Robert the Strong, had been no leas brave and il- 
lustriods, was elected king^of France ; which he agreed to hold in trust for 
Charles the Simple, yet a ]fiinor.($) 

But France, notwithstanding the courage and talents of Eudes, was stiU 
I scene of contention and disorder. A faction pretended to assert the right 
if the lawful heir, who was not really iniiiked, and Eudes ceded to him the 
greater part of the kingdom. Count llalph, or Rodulph, established the 
dngdom of Burgundy I'ransjuran (so called on account of its relation to 
nount J ura), which comprehended nearly the present Switzerland and Fzancfao 
[loo&te. A council confirmed to Lewis, the son of Boson, the kingdwa ef 

(1) CAroft de Gest. S’orm* 

(2) PhuI. JEmW, tie Gesf. Franc, 

(3) Uhroo. Geet Nttna^. 

(4> Annat. Fuldens. C/iro/uiun, 
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^le*, as a council had given it to hia father/I) History Hkld be nothiiuc 
but a mere chaos, were it to comprehend all the effiRT of violence 
tre^ew, and anarchy, that digg«pgd thU period. I diaU therefore only 
noUce the leading circumstances, which alone deserve your attention. 

Eudes died in 898, without bei^ able to remedy the disorders of the tt wtf • 
and Charles the Simple, but too justly so named, now acknowledged king of 
France in his own right, increased by his weakness the pmvSlihg wils. 
The nobles aspired openly at ind^endency. They usurped Uie goveenmenta 
with which they had heen intrusted, and extorted confirmations Sf them fiwm 
Charles &r themselves and their heirs, on the easy condition of an empty 
hoinage.r8) A largo and once well regulated kin^om was dirided Into a 
multitude of separate principalities, altogether independent of tha crown, or 
dependent only in name, firhose possessors waged continual wars with each 
other, and exercised an insuj^rtable tyranny over their dependents, their 
vBssak, and sub va8Bal8.(3) By these means the great body of the people 
was either reduced to a state of absolute servitude, or to a condition so pre¬ 
carious and wretched, that they were often happy to exchange it for protec¬ 
tion and slavery. (4) • 

•The Normans took adv.nitage of this state of weakness and anarchy to 
establish themselves in France. Kollo one of their most illustrious lea&rs, 
and truly a great cai>tain, after having spread terror over all the maritime 
provinces of Europe, sailed up the Seme, took Rouen, fortified it, and made 
it his head-quarters. Now sure of a safe retreat, lie set no bounds to his 
depredations; and soon became so formidable, that Charles offered Iiim his 
daughter in man-iage, with the province of Neustria as her dower. Francon, 
archbishop qf Rouen, was charged with the negotiation. He only demand¬ 
ed that RoUo should acknowledge Charles as his superior, and become a 
Christian ; and, in order to induce the Norman to embrace the faith, tlie 
prelate preached of a future state, of hell, and of heaven. Interest, not 
superstition, determined RoUo. After consulting his soldiers, who, like most 
gentlemen of the sword, wer^ very easy on the article of religion, he agreed to 
the treaty; on condition thdt the province of Uretagne alsw shoum be ceded 
to him, tiU Neustria, then entirely laid waste by th^ ravages of his country¬ 
men, could be cultivated. His request was granted ; he was baptized, and 
did homage for liis crown, less as a vassal than a oqDqueror.(j) 

RoUo was worthy of his gooif fortii lie : he sunk;tlie soldier in the sove¬ 
reign, and proved himself no less skilled in the aiHts of peace than those of 
war. Neustria, which henceforth took the nam^ of Noriniuidy, in honour 
of its new inhabitants, soon became happy and fiourislung under his laws. 
Sensible that the power of a prince is always in projiortion to the number of 
his subjects, he invited the better sort of Normans from all parts, to come 
and settle in his dominions. He encouraged agriculture and industry ; was 
particularly severe in punishing theft, robbery, and every species of violence ; 
and rigidly exact in the administration of justice, which he saw was the great 
basis of poUcy, and without which his people would naturally return to their 
Tomier irregu]aritie8.(6) A taste for the sweets of society increased with tlie 
ponvenlencies of life, and the love of justice with the benefits derived from 
it; BO that the duchy of Normandy was in a short time not only populous 
md cultivated, but the Normans were regular ^ their nutnuers, and obe- 


Cn Regin. Chran. 
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dient to the A bond of pirates became good citizens, and their leader 

the ablest prioCT and the wisert la^islator of the age In which he lived. 

While these things passed in Francj^' great alterations took place in the 
neighbourijog states, and among the princes of the blood of Charlemagne. 
The most remarkable only merit our attenUon. Arnold, king of Germany 
and emperor of the West, was succeeded by his son Lewis IV. only seven 
years orage. Another Lewis, king of Arles, and son of the usurper Boson, 
crossed 'tiie A^, and obliged pope Benedict IV. to crown him emperor. But 
he was soon after surprised at Verona bv Berencmdus, who put out his eyes, 
and ascended the throne of Ital^, which he had long disputed with the em¬ 
peror Arnold.Q) In the mean time Lewis IV. died, and the empire depart¬ 
ed from the French to the Germans; from the family of Charlemagne to 
those Saxons whom he had subdued and persecuted, who became, in their 
turn, the protectors of that religion for which they had suffered, and the 
persecutors of other Fagans. But this revolution deserves a particular Letter. 


LETTER XIV. 


The German Empire, from the E/ecti(tn of Conrad I. to the Death of Henry 

the Fowler. 

SoMs historians, my dear Philip, are of opinion, that the German empire 
does not properl;^ commence till the reign of Otho the great, when Italy was 
re-united to the imperial dominions; but the extinction of the race of Charle¬ 
magne in Germany when the empire was wholly detached from France, and 
the imperial dignity became elective, seems to me the most natural period 
to fix its ori^, though the two first emperors never received the papal sanc¬ 
tion. I sl^ therefore begin with Conrad, the first German who ruled the 
enmire aftm* it censed to be considered as an appendage of France. 

Though the successors of Charlemagne possessed that empire which he 
had formed by virtue of hereditary descent, they had usually procured the 
consent of the nobles to their testamentary deeds, that no dispute might 
arise in regard to the sdccession. This pr^ution was highly necessary in 
those turbiuent times, especially as the imperial dominions were generally 
divided among the children of the reigning family, who were by tlmt means 
put in a better condition to contest a doimtful title. What was at first no 
more than a political condescension in the emperors became graduidly to be 
interpreted into a privilege of the nobility ; end hence originated the right 
of those electors, by whom the emperor is still invested with the imperial 
power and dignity. They had already deposed Charles the Fat, and raised 
to the empire Arnold,-bastard of Carloman, king of Bsvaria.(S) 

Thus authorised by custom, the German nobles assembled at Worms, on 
the death of Lewis IV, and not judging Charles the Simple worthy to govern 
them, ^ey offered the inrn^al crown to Otho, duke of Saxony. But lie d^ 
clined it, on account of la age; and, with a generosity peculiar to faimaelf, 
recommended to the eleclak Conrad, count of Framcoma, though his enemy. 
Conrad was accordingly^ (^sen by the diet. The emptro of Germany then 
comprehended Franconia>|^he provinces of Bamberg, Suabia, Constance, 
BasQ, Bern; Lausanne, Jfcrgundy, Bezancon, Lorram, Metz, Liege, Cam- 
bray, Arras, Flanders, fSlland, Zealand, Utrecht, Cologne, Treves, Meats; 
Worms, Spire, Strasbourgh, Friezland, Saxony, Hesse, Westphalia, Thu¬ 
ringia, Wetteravia, Misim, Brandenburg, Pomerania; Rugen, Stetin, Hol- 
stem, Austria, Carinthia, Stiria, the Tyrolese, Bavaria, the Grisons and, 3a 
general, aU the countrids situated among these provinces, and their depea- 
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The reign of Conrad I. was one continued scene of troubles, thoturh he 
'^*'7 Mcessary me^re to support his authority and preserve the tran¬ 
quillity of the empire. He was no sooner elected than he had occasion to 
march into Lon^, where the nobility, being attached to the family of 
Charlemagne, acknowledged Charles the Simple as their sovereign, and oner- 
ed to put him m possession of that country. Before Conrad could settle the 
affairs of Corram, he was recalled by the revolt of several powerful dukes 
who envied his promotion. One rebellion succeeded another j and, to com- 
plete bis misfortunes, the Huns, or Hungarians, invaded the empire. They 
1 accustomed to pass the entrenchments formed by 

Charlemagne along the Raab in order to restrain their incursions; and no 
less fierce than their ancestors, they had laid every thing waste before them 
and borne down all opposition. In 901 they ravaged Bavaria, Suabia, Fran¬ 
conia : all Germa^ felt their fury. Lewis IV. submitted to pay them an 
annual tribute. They had several times pillaged Italy ; and now in their 
way iVom that country, where they^ had humbled Hereng^iriua (taking ad* 
vantage of the troubles of the eninire), ^hey made irruptions into Saxony 
lymringia, Franconia, Lorrain, and Alsace, which they desolated with fire 
and sword, and obliged Conrad to purchase a peace on the most sliameful 
conditions (1) He died without male heirs, in 919, after recommending to 
the Germanic body as his successor, Henry duke of Saxony, son of that Otho 
to whom he owed his crown. 


Henry I., sumamed the Fowler because he delighted much in the pursuit 
of birds, was elected with universal approbation by the assembled states; 
composed of the dignified clergy, the principal nobility, and the heads of the 
army. • 

This right of choosing an emperor, originally common to all the members 
of the Germanic body, was afterwards confined, as we shall have occasion to 
see, to seven of the chief members of that body, considered as representatives 
of the whole, and of all its different orders; namely, the archbishops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, chanceUors of the three great districts into 
wliich the German empire was anciently divided, the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the marquis of Bradenburg, and the count palatine of the 
llhine.(9) 

It was still undecided whethar Lorrain should belong to France or Ger¬ 
many. Henry, as soon as the situation of his affairs would permit, entered 
it with a powerful army, and subdued the whole country. His next care 
was the internal peace and prosperity of the empire. He published a gene¬ 
ral amnesty in favour of all thieves and banditti, provided they would enlist 
in his armies, and actually formed them into a troop. He created mar- 
qui^, in imitation of Charlemi^e, to guard the frontiers of the empire 
against the Barbarians, and obliged all vassals and sul^vassalB to furnish 
soldiers, and com for their subsistence.(3) He likewise ordered the principal 
towns to be surrounded with walls, bastions, and ditches; and that &e nobi¬ 
lity might be habituated to the use of arms, even in time of peace, he insti¬ 
tuted certain military games, or tournaments, in whi(^ they vied willi each 
other in displaying tmr valour and address. 

After taking these wise measures for the welfare of the state, Henry be¬ 
gan to prepare for war againrt the Hungarians, whom he had exasperated by 
refusing the amfhal composition, and other marks of disdain and defiance. 
Enraged at his firmness^ they entered Germany with an army of three hun¬ 
dred thousand men, breathing vengeance. But Henry being supported by 
the whole force of his dominions, though still inferior to theirs, defrated th^ 
with great slaughter at Mersbourg, and rescued the empire from a barba- 
rons enemy and an ignominious tnbute.(4) 

JHaving thus subdued his ene^iies, and secured the tranquillity of his sub¬ 
jects, both at home and abroad, the emperor began to taste the fruits of his 


fl) jtnn. HildUt. Amml. Gtnnan. ap. Strui'. Corp, Iligt, rol* i« 
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wiadom and valour, when the po|M and the citiziene of Rome inrit^'liim to 
the-'diaiqaM of Italy, sl8l lUstradted by eivil oSeiiaff him the fatdy 
uacti^ and the tilde of Abgtiatue. Heniy, who was aaibiUeus to he master 
of HHy, and'TO doubt deBiroua of the pa^ sanction te the imper^ crown, 
set ont immediatdy for ttiat■deuntry at tm head of his troops; bat beinp^ 
seSxed Irith' an aTO^dezy on hia mar<m, he .was obligped to return, and died at 
Mansleben 'iii Thuringia (1) Before his deatih he oonroked the {winces of 
the empire, who settlm the stioeession oil?his son Otho, 

Henry was universally allowed to bo the ablest statesman and the greatest 
prince of Europe in his time ; but his successor Otho, afterwards styled the 
Great, smpMsM him both in power and renown, thoi^ not perhaps in 
valour or abilities. For, as Voltaire well observe^ the awnowledged heir of 
a great prince, who has been the founder or restorer of a state, is always 
more powerful than his father, if not very murii inferior in courage and 
talents:—and the reason is obvious. He enters on a career already opened 
to him, and be^ns where his predecessor ended. Hence Alexander went 
father than Philip, Cherlemagnf than Pepin, and Otho the -Great than 
Henry the Fowler. But before I proceed to the rdign of Otho, we must 
take a view of the troubles of France under Charlos the Simple, and hia uh- 
happy successors of the Carlovingiau race. 


LETTER XV. 


France, from the Settlement of the Normans to the extine'iion of the 
Carlovingian liace. 


Yov have already, my dear Philip, seen the usurp-ations of the nobles, and 
the settlement of the Normans in France, under Charles the Simple. He 
garMaily more proofs of his weakness, and became enually contemptible to 
She Frenw and Normans. A violent attempt was made to dethrone him by 
Robert duke of France, brother to Eudes, the late king. This rebellioil was 
defeated, in the #Bjt instanpe, by the unexpected answer of Rollo, duke of 
Normandy, who generouslv declared, when*8olicited to join in it, that he 
waa uquaUy incapable of abetting or suffering injustice f(2) .Yet Rollo, as 
we have seen, was once a robber by profession. But then, as ought 1:6 be 
observed in his vmdication, he was under engagements to no’^rfiice, and 
claimed thotprotection of no laws: h^ was then on a footing with the Cffisara 
and &e Alexanders, and now only l^jpior ip power to the Alfreds and the 
Cha^magnea. 

After the death of HoUo, duke Robert renewed his intrigues. He '^t 
made tba king dismiss Haganon, his favourite minister ; and next seized »at 
minister’s treasures, with which he gratided his adherents. They declared 
Charles inc^able of reining, and proclaimed Robert king of France. He 
was soon after killed'in battle, yet bis party triumphed ; and his son Hugh 
the Great, or the AbboV as he is styled W some Writers, on aoCount of the 
number of rich abbeys whfch he held, had the. crown in his power. But he 
chpsp to place it on the he^ of Rodolph, duke of Burgun^, who assumed 
the'we of king, and wad almost universally BcScnovledged.^) 

In uls extremity CbaftAt had recourse to William I. duke of Normandy, 
and to the emperor Henry The Fowler, who were preparing to assist him, 
when he was d^yed by thie treacherous .fijendship.of flerherl:. count,pf Ver- 
maadois, into the fortr^ess of Cha^n-IlTOfri, (tnd ^Sere'ddfaded jM^temer. 
The unfortunate moBarch. tow The sjiprt of aiiftiMoii orhliWii 

rebeOious subjects. -Ue count'rdeased him, laii j^id' faddciajg^ fh 
sovereign, when he wasted fo'gaid his ends witli Kodolph, and shut up 
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when they were accomuliihed. The county of Laon was tlie price of Cliarles’s 
confinement. He died in prison.C I) 

After the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph acted with much spirit and 
resolution. He repelled the incursions of some new tribes of Nomtana, re¬ 
strained the licentiousness of the nobles, and restored both tranquillity and 
vigour to the kingdom. But as this prince died without issue, France was 
again involved in troubles, and a kind of interregnum ensued.' At length 
Hugh the Great, stiU disdaining the title of king, or afraid to usurp it, re¬ 
called Charles's son Lewis, surnamed the Stranger, from England, whither 
he had been carried by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward the Elder, and 
grand daughter of the greqt Alfred (2) She had taken refuge in the court 
of her brother Athelstan. 

Lewis was only in his seventeenth year when he was recalled, and in a 
great meMure unacquainted with the affairs of France ; yet he conducted 
himself with a spirit becoming his rank, though not without some degree of 
that imprudence natural to his a^. He attempted to rescue himself from 
* the tyranny of duke Hfch. who liad been appointed his tutor, and allowed 
him little more than the name of king. But, after a variety of struggles, he 
was obliged to make peace with his vassal, and conlRm to him the county of 
Laon,(3) to which almost the whole rqyal domain was reduced. 

Lewis the Stranger died in 954, and left a shadow of royalty to his son 
Lothario ; or rather Hugh the Great was pleased to grant hinu^e title of 
kiK that he himself might enjoy the power.(4) This ambitiod^obleman, 
no IMS formidable than the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was succeeded 
in consequence and abilities by his son ^ugh Capet, whom we shall soon see 
on the throne of France. 

Lothario wanted neither courage nor ambition. He attempted to recover 
Lorrain, which had been for some time in the possession of the emperors of 
Germany. But Otho II. by an artful stroke of policy, disconcerted his mea¬ 
sures, and ruined his reputation. He ceded the disputed territory to the 
king’s brother Charles, on condition that he should hold ft as a fief of the 
empire.(5) Lothario, Incensed at this donation, by which his brother was 
benefited at the expence of his character, his interest, and the honour of his 
crown, assembled a powerful ajmy, and marched suddeid^^to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where he surprised the ^peror, and put him to flight. He himself 
was vanquished, in his turn, and again victonous.(6) But, after aU, he was 
obliged to resign Lorrain, which was divided between his brother Charlee 
and the emperor Otho. 

Lothario died in 986, and was quietly succeeded by his son Lewis V. who 
governed under the direction of Hugh Capet, during a short reign of one 
year and two months, which was one continued scene of troubles. In him 
ended the Carlovin^ans, or fhe descendants of Charlemagne, the second race 
of French kings.—The affairs of the empire now claim your attention. 


LETTER XVI. 


The German Empire and iU Dependenciee, Jfome and the Italian Statre, 
under Otho the Great, and hu tueetteore of'tke Haute of Saxony. 


Otho I. the most powerful emperor since Charlemagne, and who had the 
honour of reuniting Italy to the imperial dominions, was elected at Aix-la- 
Cliai>elle in 936, by the unanimous consemt of the diet there assembled, ao- 
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cording' to Uie sromue imulo to bis fother, Henry the Fowler.(l)_ He beesa 
his reign with toe most upright administration, and seemed desirous to five 
in peace and tranquillity. But hiaquiet iras soon interrupted by wars both 
fereiga and domestic, which be had euffioieat abilities to manage, and which 
terminated in his aggrandizement. 

The Hungarians, aoeording to custom, invaded the empire, ecnmaitting 
every species of bniharity. Oiho, however, soon put a st<m to their ravages. 
He caane up with them on the plain of Dortmund, in Westphalia, and de¬ 
feated them wito great slaughter. But the Hungarians wers not the only 
enemy titot Otfao had to eaeonuter. Immediately after his return from this 
vdotory, he 'was informed that the Bohemians had revolted. Bohemia was 
then entirely barbarous, and mostly Pagan. Otbo, after a variety of strug- 
glea, rendered it tributary to fJermany, and also obliged the inhabitants to 
embrace C'hristianity.(8) 

In the mean time tlm emperor was engag^ in many disputes with his own 
rehdJious subjects. Arnolo, dulce of Bavaria, being dead, bis son Everhard 
refused to do homage to Otbo, on pretence that hiyrs not his vassal, but 
his ally. This struggle between the crown and the great hefs, between 
power which always seeks increase, and liberty which aspires at indepen¬ 
dency, for a long time aptated Europe. It subsisted in Spain, whilst the 
Chxirtiana had to contend with the disciples of Mahomet; but after tbe ez- 
pnlsiun oiJf^ Moors, tbe sovereign authority got the ascendant. It was 
this oompimKon that involved France- in troubtes till the middle of the reum 
of leiwta XT. when the feudal lordships were gradually stripped of thmr 
power, and the nobles reduced to s d^endanoe on tbe {»ince; that esta¬ 
blished in England tbe mixed government, to which we owe our present 
groatBess, and cemented in Poland the liberty of the nobles with the slavery 
of the people. The same spirit hath, at different times, troubled Sweden ana 
Denmark, founded the republics of Holland and Swisserland ; tbe same 
cause hath almoBt every where produced different effects !—^Tbe prerogatives 
of the prince bavet in some instances, as in that of the German empire, been 
reduced to a mere title, and tbe national union itself preserved only in the 
ubeervanee of a few insinifoauit formalities. The duke of Bavaria was not 
willing to observlito’en toese formalities: Otho therefore entered that coun¬ 
try with an army, expelled Everhard, and besigwed the duol^ upon his uncle 
Bartalf, who wtUingly did homage for such a presant^S) The emteror at 
the same tima created one of Everhard's brotoers count palatine of Bavaria, 
and tbe other count palatine of the Rhine. 

This dignity of Count Palatine was revived froi^ ^e counts of the palace of 
the Roman and French emperors. These pamtines were at first supreme 
judges, and n've judgment in tbe last appeal, in the name of tbe emperor. 

- They wen aise entrvmed with the govmvunent of the imperial dommas. 

Otho having tWs settled the internal tranquillity of toe empire, (which, 
however, was soon disturbed by tbe rebellion of his brother) assembled a diet 
at Arensberg, where among other thinn it was debated, whether inheritance 
should descend in. a direct line ; whether, for example, a grandson, heir to 
an elder son, should succeed, on the death of his gnmd-father, in preference 
to his uncles. The diet no^^ing able to come to any determination on this 

0> The diet* of tbe Genesn 'eq>pi''S were origiosKv the tame with tbe aatiofial enem- 
bliet held by tbe Iciegt of Fianoe. They met at leaat ouce a year, and ererr freeman bad 
H right to be present. They were great councils, in which the sovereign deliberated with 
his subjects conceruing Uieir common interests. But when the nobles and dignified 
clergy acquired, ’with tbe niakef priacea, territorial and independent jgrisdictien, tbe 
diet became an aasemblj of the separate states that formed the confederacy of which the 
emperor -was the bead ; and in wlricb, if any member possessed mote than one of those 
states, he was attewed a peeporiianal ii amber of snffragee. On tbe same principle tbe 
imperial cities, m soon as they became free, and acquired supreme and independent ju- 
risoictiOD within their own territoriee, were received as members of tbe diet. fAlranueus 
de Comitiit Ram. Gei-mau, Imptrii.) The powers of the diet extend to every thing rela- 
tire to the common interests of the Germanic body, u a confedera^, bnt nottetha 
interior government of tbe different states, unless when domestic disoiden dietorb er 
threaten tbe peace of tbe empire. Paettel. jibreet. 

(g) Dubrav. Mitt. Bahcm. 

Barrt, Hitt. tfAllemague, tom. iii. 
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pointy though ao clear according to our present ideas of inhentanoe, it was 
agreed that the cauae #hieh had suggested the doubt ahould be decided 
duel. An equal number of combatants were accordingljr chosen on both tides ; 
and the aoit was detenuined in favour of the grandsmi, his chmnpioaa being 
vi«)tmdons.(l) The deeition bf arms was^ for ones, consistent equi^ : 
the law is now universal. This mode of trial soon becme general over En- 
rope ; and under the ftdlowing reign a diet ordained, that doubtful oases 
shwld no longer be decided upon oath, but by the BvoTd.(S) The base at 
least were, by that ordinance, deprived of the advantages whitii they might 
liave reap^ from perjury, whatever ether inconveniences might attend it^S) 
And the regulation itself proves the baseness as as the ^norauoe of the 
age. 

In order to ceunterbnlanoi the power of the nohility, Otho augmented the 
privUeges of the Oeraian clergy. He conferred on them duchies and coun¬ 
ties, with all the rights of ether princes and nobles : and, like Charlemagne, 
the founder of that empire, whose lustre he restored, he propitfsted Christi¬ 
anity by force of arms. He obliged the Danes to pay him tribute, and re- 
*ceive baptism, as an earnest of their good behaviaar.(4) 'fhe Bohemians, as 
J hare lUready obswred, were also subjected to tbe same conditions. 

No sooner did Otho hod himself in quiet possession of the North, than the 
South attracted his eye : and a favour^le opportunity now offered of grati¬ 
fying his ambition without injury to his humanity. Italy was torn by faeti- 
uns, and ruled by tyrants. Rodcdph 11, king of tne two Burgundies, had de¬ 
throned Berengaritts, and been khnself dethroned by Hugh, marqme of Pro¬ 
vence, whose son Lothario was also dethroned by Berengarius 11. This Be- 
rengarius kepd Adelaida, the widow of Lothano, in eonffnement. 8he in¬ 
vited Otho to her relief. He entered Italy at the head of a powerful army, 
delivered Adelaida, married her, and obliged Berengarius, to take an oath of 
fealty, generously leaving him in possession of (he kingdcim.(5) 

The pleasure which Othe must have received from the conquest of Italy 
was allayed by tbe revolt of his son Ludolphns, who, though already de¬ 
clared successor to tbe empire, was so muck chagrined at huf father's second 
marriage, tliat he engaged in a rebellion against him with the duke of Fran¬ 
conia, and other Oerman noblemen. Puisued 1^ tbe vigilance of tbe empe¬ 
ror, Ludtiphus took reAige in R^isbon, where he wan soow'Pedueed to ex¬ 
tremity. At the intercession of his friends, however, he was permitted to 
retire with his followers. He again rebelled ; but returning snen nfber to n 
sense of his duty, he took an opj^rtunity, when Otho was banting, to throw 
himself at his feet, and implored forgiveness in the most humiUatiiw language. 
“ Have pity," said he, (Mter p pathetic pause) “ on your child, wbe retHma, 
“ like the predigiJ son, to his father. If you permit him to live, who haa so 
" often deserved to die, he will be fhithfiu and obedient for the future, and 
“ hare time to repent of his foUy and ingratitude." The emperor, equally 
surprised and affocted at this moving spectade,raiaed his sen from thegroond, 
wh^ the tears trickled from bis eyes, received him into favour, and forgave 
all his followers.^6) 

This young prai^ aRerwords died in Italy, whither he had been a«at by 
his father, to humble tbe uhgrateful Berengarius, prho had broken bis faith 
with the emperor, and tyrannised over his oanntryn]^. The untimely death 
of Ludolphus, which gr^ly affected Otho, gave Berengarius time to breathe. 
He was soon absolute master ef the aineient kingdom of Lombardy, but net 
of Rome, which was then governed by Oetaviamis &>avcn, grandaon of the 
celebrated Mmrotia, coitcnUne of Sergius HI. By the great interest of hia 
family, he had been elected pope at the age ef eigfateen, when be wae net 


(1) Barre, fh'rf. d’Allenutgtu, tom. iii. 
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even in ordera. He took the name of John XII. out of respect to the hm 
fnory of his uncle, John XI. and was the first pope whochanged his name a 
his accession to the pontificate.(l) 

This John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of Borne, and consequent! 
united in the papal chair the priril^^ of both temporal and spiritual autho 
rity, by a right whose legalitr could not be disputed. But he was young 
tNink in debauchery, and unable to oppose the tyranny of Berenrarius am 
his son Adelbert; no therefore conjured Otho, ” by the love of God and o, 
“ the holy apostil, to come and dwver the Roman church firom the fangi 
" of two monsters.’* This flattering invitation was accompanied with ar 
ofler of the papal sanction to the imperial crown, and of the kingdom oi 
Lombardy, from the Italian states.iS) 

In compliance with the request of the pope, or rather with the occasion it 
afforded of gratiiying his own ambition, the emperor assembled a powerful 
army, and marched into Italy, after having convoked a diet at Worms, where 
his son Otho, by Adelaida, was elected his successor—a necessary precaution 
in those troublesome times for securing the crown in a family. Berengarius 
fled before him : be entered Pavia without opposition, and was crowned king 
of Lombardy at Milan, bv the archbishop of that city, in presence of the no¬ 
bility and clergy, who had formerly deposed Berengarius. Rome also opened 
its gates to Otho: and the pope crowded him emperor of the Romans, digni¬ 
fied him with the title of Augustus, and swore allegiance unto him on the 
tomb whe^e the body of St. Peter is said to be deposited.(3) The emperor 
at the same time confirmed to the Apostolic see the donations made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne, " saving in all things," says he, " our authority, and that 

of our son and descendants l”(4) expressions by which it appears that, in 
this grant. Otho reserved to the empire the supreme jurisdiction over the 
papal territories. 

The emperor next marched in pursuit of Berengarius, whom.he seized, and 
condemns to perpetual imprisonment. MeanwhUe the pope, finding that be 
had given himself a master in a protector, repented of what he had done ; 
broke his oath to the emperor, and entered into a lea^e with Adelbert, the 
son of Berengarius, though formerly his roost implacable enemy. Otho sud¬ 
denly returned to Rome; Adelbert fled; and a council depos^ John XII. 
for his debaudsteies, as was pretended, bqt in reality for revolting against 
the emperor, though his licentiousness was sufficiently enormous to render 
him unworthy of any cavil or ecclesiastical dignity. Leo Vlll. a layman, 
but a man of virtue, was elected hie successor; and the clergy and citizens 
of Rome took anew the oath of allegiance to Otho, and bound themselves 
neither to dect or consecrate a pope without the consent of the emperor.(5) 

But -Otho having occasion to quell some disturbances in Spoleto, a faction 
reinstated John Xll. a new council deposed Leo, and a canon was enacted, 
declaring, “ that no inferior can degracle a mperior by which was meant 
to be intimated, not oqly that the bishops aaci carding hM no power to de¬ 
pose a pope, but that the emperor, as a layman, owed to the church tihat very 
allegiance which he exacted from her. 

Soon after this revolution, pope Jchn was assassinated in the arms of cme 
of his mistresses. His p^y however still refused to acknowledge Leo, and 
proceeded to the election of Benedict V. who was accordingly promoted to 
the chair of St. Peter. Informed of these audaciouB and faithless proceed* 
ings, Otho marched back to Rome, which he reduced, and restored Leo VIII. 
to his dignity. Benedict appeared before a council; owned himself guilty 
of usurpation ; stripped himself of the pontifical robes ; implored cxunpassion, 
and was banished to Hamburgh. Leo VIII. with all the clergy and Roman 
people, made at the same time a celebrated decrM, which was long considered 
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as a fundamental law of the empire; “ That Otho, and hia successon in the 
“ kingdom of Italjr^ should always have the power of choosing a sucoenor, 

“ of naming the wpe, and of giving investiture to biahops.’'(l) 

The adairs of Italy being thus settled, Otho returned to Germany ; where 
he was scarce arrived, when the Italians again revolted, and expell^ John 
XIII. who had been elected in presence of the imperial commissioners, after 2 
the death of Leo VIII. EnragM at so many instances of perfidy, Otho once' 
more entered Italy, and marched to Rome, which he treated with a severity 
somewhat bordering on revenge, but justly merited. He bani^ed the con¬ 
suls, hanged the tribunes, and caused the prefect of Rome, who aimed at the 
character of a second Brutus, to be whipt naked through the streets on an 
ass.^%) These ancient dignities subsisted only in name, and the people were 
destitute of every virtue. They had repeatedly broken their faith to the 
prince, whose protection they had craved, and to whom they had sworn alle¬ 
giance ; an attempt therefore to restore the republic, which had at one time 
been considered the height of patriotism, was now deservedly punished as a 
editions revolt—^though a person of no less Aminence than Voltaire seems to 
condtder both in the same hght. 

After re-establishing the pope, and regulating the police of Rome, Otho 
retired to Capua, where he received ambassadors from Nicephorus, the Greek 
mnperor, who wanted to renew the old*alliance between the Eastern and 
Western Empires, and also proposed a marrii^ between his daughter Theo- 
phania and Otho's son, lately associated with his father in the supreme 
power. In the ceurse of this negotiation, however, the Greek grew jealous 
of the German, .and ordered the nobles to be assassinated who came to re¬ 
ceive the princess. Incensed at so enormous a perfidy, Otho directed his 
generals to enter Cidabria, where they defeated the Greek army, cut off tlie 
noses of their ]irisoners, and sent them in that condition to Constantinople.CS) 

But peace was soon ^ter established between the two empires. Nicepho¬ 
rus beingput to death by his subjects, John Zimisces, his successor, sent the 
princess 'Ineophania into Italy, where her marriage with young Otho was 
consumated,(40 and all differences happily accommodated. The emperor re¬ 
turned to Germany, covered with glory and success, and lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his victories two years in his native Saxony. He died in 973, after 
a reign of thirty-six years ; during which, by his generosity and courage, he 
hud justly acquired the ^peUation of Otho the Gkeat, the Conqueror of 
Italy, and the Restorer of the Empire of Charlemagne. 

Otho II. surnamed the Sanguinary, on account of the blood spilt under bis 
reign, succeeded his father at the age of eighteen. His youth occasioned 
troubles, which his valour enabled him to dissipate. Henry, duke of Bava¬ 
ria, and several other noblemen rebelled, but were all reducra in a short time. 
Denmark and Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new crimes, offered a 
theatre for his justice. The consul Crescentius, son of the abandoned Theo¬ 
dora, who had been concubine to pope John X. revived the project of restor¬ 
ing the republic, and caused Benedict VI. who adhered to the emperor, to be 
murdered m prison. His faction elected Boniface VII. another faction elect-’ 
ed Benedict VII. and a thM John XIV. who was put to death by Boniface.(3) 

These horrors succeeded one another so rapidly that chronologers have 
not been able to ascertain the dates, nor historians accurately to settle the 
names of the pontiffs. The pope of one party was the anti-pope of another. 
But Benedict vll. and the imperial psr^ prevailing, Boniface went in per¬ 
son to Constantinople, and im^red the Greek emperon, Biuil and Constan¬ 
tine, to come and restore the throne of the Cssars in Iwy, and deliver the 
Romans from the German yoke.(6) 

This circumstance, my dear Philip, merits your attention. The popes, in 


CO Extract, in Gralitna. 
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ordw to Muereaae tfaeir power, had formerlw renounoed tbeir allegisnce to the 
Greeka. and called in the Franks. They afterwards had reooufae to the Ger¬ 
mans, who confirmed the privilegea granted them by the French : end now 
they seemed ready to receive tbWr ancient masters, or rathm- to acknowWge 
no master at all: and benee they have been aeousM of boundless amlution. 
But in these poeesedings I can see no foundation for such a charge. It ia 
natural for man to desire sway ; ^nd. when obtained, to seek to increase it. 
When the i>opes were became temporal princes, th^ would oonsetpiently 
seek to secure and extend their dinmnion. If tiiey bad acted otberwiw, they 
would not have been men. I am much more ofended at that dominion of 
Uind belief, whieb they endeavoured to extend over the human mind. The 
one was a generous, the other, an imoble ambition ; the_ first made only a 
few men change tfaeir sovereign, the latter subjected milliooa to a debasing 
superstition, and was necessamy accompanied udth hypocrisy and fraud. 

1 have alrea^ mentioned, in the history of France, the dispute about 
Lorrain, which (^ho II. poUticaUy dividnl with Lothario's brother Charles, 
on condition that the French piince should do homage for it after the cus-i. 
tom of those times, with bended knee, and closed hands. That war being 
finished, and the afiairs of Germany settled, Otho marched into Italy, enter¬ 
ed Rome without opposition, and severely ^astised the rebels j but attempt¬ 
ing to wrest CalaMB from the Greeks, bis army was cut in meces by the 
Saracens, whom the Greeks had caDed to their aa8iBt8nce.(l) He died soon 
after at Rome, while preparing to take revenge on the enemy. 

Otho III. already elected emperor, succeeded his father at twelve years of 
age ; and his uncle and his mother disputing the administration, Germany 
was disquieted by a turbulent regency, while Rome becamif a prey to new 
factions, and the scene of new crimes. Crescentius blew again the trumpet 
of liberty, and persuaded the Romans they were still free, that he might 
have it in his power to enslave them. 

But when the emperor, who proved a brave and enterprising prince, came 
of age, all things were soon reduced into order. He defeatea the Danes, 
whon^ invacM the empire, and entered into a friendly alliance with Eric, 
king of Sweden, Denmark, and N’urway, on condition that German misaiona- 
riea should be allowed to preach the' gospel in his dominions;(») a neat 
concession in those times, and highly niortuying to the worshippers of Odin. 

The afi^irs of the North being settled, Otno marched into Italy at the in¬ 
tercession of John XV. who was persecuted by Crescentius. Alarmed at 
the name of Otho, which had so often proved fatal to their confederates, the 
rebels returned to their duty, and Crescentius was pardoned. But Msarce 
had the emperor left Rome, when that licentious spirit again revolted; ex¬ 
pelled Gregory V. the successor of John XV. and elevated to the papal chair 
a ereatore of nis own, under the name of John XVI. Enraged at this fresh 
insult, Otho returned with a powerful army to Rome, which he took by as¬ 
sault ; ordered Crescentius to be beheadea, and the antipim to be thrown 
from the top of the Castle of St. Angelo, ^ter his eyes has been put out, 
and his nose cut off.fS) 

Irving thus puniuw the rebels, restored Grego^, and reoedved anew the 
allegiance of the citizens gf Rome, Cltho returned to O ert n sny; whenee hepro- 
ceaded to Poland, whidiihe erected into a khigdoiii at the soIicHatioB of the 
duke Bolestaus^ who did him homage, and agreed <• boM Ida dominions as a 
fief of the einpiro.(4) 

But the Saracens about this time malcing an imiptieB into the Camparia 
of Rome, the emperor wae ^aln cdthged to march inte Italy. Heex{>elled 
the ravagers, and repaired with a sm^ body of trobps to Rome, where hk 
life was endangered by a conspiracy ,* and, while he wee assembling foroes te 
punish the rebels, he is said to have been poisoned by a pair of ^ovee sent 

(O Leo Ostiensis, lib. ii. 
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him by the widow of CretH^ntiua, whom he had debauched under a promise 
of marriage.(l) 

The empire sustained a great loss in the death of this prince, who was 
equally brave, resolute, and just, and bv a glorious reign of eighteen years, 
changed the surname of Infant, which bad been given him at his occassion,. 
int^hat of the Wonder of the World. 

As Otho III. died without children, a number of competitors started up 
for the empire, t^ee of whom were supposed alike qualified to wear the ina- 
perial crown; Henry duke of Bavaria, Herman duke of Suabia, and Ekkard 
marquis of Saxony. But the duke of Bavaria, being grandson to Otho II. 
by the female line, was elected in consequence of his superior power, and 
confirmed and consecrated under the name of Henpr II. 

The new emperor had no sooner settled the affairs of Germany, and dis¬ 
concerted an association formed against him by the kinjg of Poland, than he 
found it necessary to march into Italy, where Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, 
had assumed the sovereignty. Ardouin retted at the approach of Henry, 
who was crowned king of Lombardy, at Pavia, by the ar^bishop of Milan; 
but tlfe marquis having some partisans in that city, they inflamed the p<mu- 
lace to such a degree, that the emperor was in dan^r ^ being sacrificed to 
their fury. The tumult was at last quellq^ by the imperial troops. Those 
within the city defended the palace, while detachments from the camp scaled 
the walls, and committed terrible slaughter in the streets, till Henry ordered 
them to desist, and retired to the fortress of St. Peter. _ Thither the prin¬ 
cipal citizens repaired in a body ; implored the emperor’s clemency ; pro¬ 
tested their loyalty, and laid the blame of the sedition on the partisans of 
Ardouin, who had practised on the ignorance of the vulgar. Henr}' gene¬ 
rously admitted their apology : “ Mercy," said he, “ is my favourite virtue ; 
“ and I would much rather find your obedience the result of affection than 
" the consequence of fear."(2) 

The troubles of Germany obliged the emperor to leave Italy without visit¬ 
ing Rome. But these being quelled, and the king of Poland, who 
vdted. reduced to obedience, Henry afterwards returned to Itoly with his 
wife Cunegunda, aud was crowned in St. Peter s by Benedict ylll- V® ?* 
the some Ume defeated Ardouin, wh4> had re-assumed the royal authority in 
his absence, and quieted the disorders of Lombardy. . . 

Cloyed with success, sick of human greatness or of the toils of empire, ana 
charmed with the tranquillity of a monastic life, Henry had for some time 
3 x preyed a desire of retiring from the world, aud now actuaUy took the re- 
limous habit. But the abbot of St. Vail when he received the emperor as 
> brother, wisely imposed the following command on him: “ Monks 
' obedience to their superior," said he : “ I order ■ you to continue at the 
‘ helm of g!0v«rMmant.’’(3) 

In consequence of tluB injunction, Henry consented to wear the CTOwn, 
Old uicr^iiaed in pn>iiperity to the hour of his death. Yet he MenM to have 
leen a prince of a weak mind; for, besides hie monastic whlm^ it apoeaxii 
hat he had madea vow of chaatity. And, when he felt hie end approa^ing, 
le for the parents of hie wire Cunwunda, and eeid, ' You ^ve her to 
‘ me a virgin, bM I restore her s vir™T”(4) Can a restraint ^ the nata^ 
nclinations be a virtue, where their indulf^nce does not mterfere i«th the 
relfere <rf society Do not think so., Such a declaration a husband U 
nfficient to nuke us credit the accusations of adultery la^ agwnst Uune- 
jundib though she is said to have proved her innocenoe by handling red-not 
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Englatitl,from the Death of Alfred to the Reign of Canute the Great. 

England, my dear Philip, from the rei^ of Alfred to the Danish conquest, 
affords few objects to arrest the attention of the scholar, the gentleman, or 
the politician. Little attention was paid to arts or letters ; which, with man¬ 
ners, suffered a decline. The constitution continued nearly the same. A 
concise account of the principal reigns will therefore be sufficient for your 
purpose; more especially as England, during this period, had no connection 
with the affairs of the continent. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, Being the first of that 
name who sat on the English tITrone. Though inferior to his father in genlps 
and erudition, he equalled him in military Wents ; and he had occasion for 
them. Ethelwald, ms cousin-german, son jto hi^ Ethelbert, Alfred's elder 
brother, disputed the crown, and called in the Danes to support his claim. 
'The death of Ethelwald, who fell*'in a battle with the Kentish men,(l) de¬ 
cided the quarrel; biit Edward’s wars with the Danes continued during the 
greater part of his reign, though he was successful in almost every engage¬ 
ment. He died in 925. 

Athelstan, Edward's natural son, obtained the kingdom, in preference to 
his legitimate children. As he was arrived at an age more Miited to the cares 
of government, and the nation, exposed to foreign and domestic wars, re¬ 
quired a prince of vigour and abilities, the stain in his birth was overlooked. 

No sooner was Athelstan securely seated on the throne, than he endeavour¬ 
ed to give it stability by providing against the insurrections of the domestic 
Danes. With this view he marched into Northumberland, their most con¬ 
siderable settlement; and finding that they bore with inmatience the En¬ 
glish yoke, he judged it prudent to confer on Sitheric, a Imnirii nobleman, 
the title of king, and to.pve him his sister Editha in marriage, as a farther 
motive of attachment. But this policy,*though apparently wise, proved the 
source of many troubles. 

Sitheric died within a twelvemonth after his elevation ; and his two sons 
by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretensions on their 
father's rank, assumed Rte .'sovereignty, wi^out waiting for the approbation 
of Athelstan. But they were soon expelled by that powerful monarch, who 
was no less brave than politic. The former took shelter in Ireland, the lat¬ 
ter in Scotland j where he was protected for some time by the clemency of 
Constantine, who then swayed the Scottish sceptre. ^Continually solicited, 
however, and even, menace, by the English monarch, Constan^^ at last 
promised' to deliver up his gueist; but secretly detestbig sucffi treachery he 
gave Godfrid a hint to make his esc^ie. Incensed at Conetantine'e behavi¬ 
our, though the death of the fugitive had freed him from dl apprdhenaions, 
Athelstan entered Sccftland with a numerous asny, £id reduoea the Soots to 
such distress, that thdir king was happy to Preserve faWorown by ihomost 
humble 8ubii^ion.(S) 

Athelstan afterwasds defeated the Scots, Welsh, and Danes, in a general 
engagement at Brunsbury,^in Northumberlwd. In consequence Of this vic¬ 
tory he enjoyed tran^hillity during the xest of. his reign. He sqipem to 
have been one of the most ible and active of our ancient princes; and his 
memorable law for the encouragement of commerce discovers a liberality of 
mind worthy of the. most enlightened ages ; That a mmchant, who had made 
two voyages, on his own account, to distant lands, should be admitted to the 
rank of a lesser thane or gentleman.(3) 

(I) Chron. Sax. H. Hunting. 

G) Hovcdeii. 

(a) BronipUiii. 
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Athelstan was succeeded by bis brother Edmund ; who, on his accession, 
met with some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he reduced 
to obedience. _ He (dau concmered Cumberland from the Britons, and con¬ 
ferred tliat principality on Malcolm, kin^ of Scotland, op condition that he 
should do bomafre to England for it, and protect the northern counties firom 
all future incursions of the foreign Danes.(l) 

Edmund’s reign was short, and his death violent. As he was solemnizing 
a feast in Gloucestershire, a notoi'ious robber named Leolf, whom he had 
sentenced to banishment, audaciously entered the hall where his sovereign 
dined, and seated himself at one of the tables. Enraged at such insolence, 
Edmund ordered him to be seized ; but observing that the ruffian was pre¬ 
paring to resist, the indignant monarch sprung up, and, catching him by the 
iiair, dragged him out the halL Meanwhile Leolf, having drawn his dag¬ 
ger, lifted his arm with a furious blow, and stabbed the king to the heart, 
who immediately expired on the bosom of his murderer.(8) 

Edmund left male issue ; but as his eldest sun was too young to govern 
{he kingdom, his brother Edred was raiseih to the throne. The beguining 
of Edr^'s reign, like those of his predecessors, was disturbed by the rebel¬ 
lion of the Northumbriun Danes. Though frequently humbled, they were 
never entirely subdued, nor had they ever paid a sincere allegiance to the 
English crown. Their obedience lasted no longer than tlie present terror. 
Edred, instructed by experience, took every precaution to prevent their 
future insurrections. He settled English garrisons in their must considera¬ 
ble towns, and placed over them an English governor, to watch their motions, 
and check the first appearance of revolt. He also obliged Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, to redew his homage for Cumberland.(S) 

But Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay under the influence of 
the lowest superstition, and had blindly delivered over his conscience to the 
guidance, of Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, commonly called St. Dunstpn, 
whom he advanced to the highest offices of state, and wno concealed beneath 
an appearance of sanctity the most insatiable and insolent ombitjon. In order 
to im|H>ie on the credulity of mankind, this designing monk had-long seclud¬ 
ed himself from the world in a miserable cell, where he is said to nave had 
frequent conflicts with the Devil; until one day, when the Infernal Spirit 
attempting to seduce him in th^shape of a woman, Dunstan seized him 
l»y the nose with a pair of red-hot pincers, and held him till the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood resounded with his hello wings. (4.) Satan, thus vanquished, durst 
never -more show bis face. This story, and others of the like nature, then 
seriously believed, obtained the abbot a reputation, both with prince and P®^ 
pie, whHffi no real piety or virtue could possibly have procured him. Soon 
after his return from solitude, he was pl^ed by Edred at the head the 
treasury ; and, sensible that he owed his advancement solely to the opinion 
of his austerity, he professed himself a friend to the rigid monastic rules, 
which shout this time began to prevail, and by which monks were excluded 
from all commerce with the world and with women. H® introduced them 
into the convents of Glastonbury and Abingdon, and endeavoured to render 
them universal in the kingdom (5) 

A word here of the monastic life. , . . . - 

There been monasteries in England from the first introduction of 
Christianity amang the Saxons, and these establishments had been greatly 
multiidied by the mistaken piety of the English piaaces and niffiln, who 
sought to biw Heaven by donations to the church. But tlm monks had 
hitherto been a species of secular iniests, who.were st liberty eithw to marry 
or continue single, and who lived after Hie manner Of our present canons or 
prebendaries. They both intenningled wHh the world, in some degree, and 
endeavour^ to renoer themselves useful to it. A superstitious devotion. 
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lioverei, had produced in Italf a new species of monks, who secluded them¬ 
selves entirely from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, and made a 
merit of the most inviolable chastity. Dunstan laid bold of this circum¬ 
stance to commence reformer. The popes had favoured the doctrine from 
motives of general polity, as detaching the ecclesiastical from the civil power: 
the abbot embraced it for his own aggrandisement. Celibacy was therefore 
extolled as the universal duty of priests; and, in England, the minds of men 
were already prepared for such an innovation, though it militates against the 
strongest propensities in human nature- 

The first preachers of Christianity the Saxons had carried to the 

most extravagant height the praises of inviolable chastity ; the pleasures of 
love had been represented as incompatible with Christian perfection; and 
an abstinence from aU commerce with the softer sex, certamly the highest 
act of self-denial, was deemed a sufficient atonement for the greatest enormi¬ 
ties. It therefore naturally followed, as a consequence of this doctrine, that 
those who officiated at the altar should at least be free from such pollu¬ 
tion. And Dunstan and his reformed monks knew well how to avail them- 
selves of these popular topics, and set off their own character to the best ad¬ 
vantage. On the other hand, their rivals the secular clergy, who were nu¬ 
merous and rich, and possessed of the ecclesiastical dignities, defended them¬ 
selves with vigour, and boldly maintained the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage.(l) The whole nation was thrown into a ferment. 

In the mean time, the power of the monks received a check by the death 
of Edred, the dupe of their ambition. He left children, but in an infant 
state ; the crown was therefore conferred on Edwy, his nephew, son to Ed¬ 
mund his brother and predeces8or.(!2) 

This prince, who was only seventeen years of age at his accession, possessed 
an elegant person, and the most amiable and promising virtues. But neither 
the graces of his figure nor the accomplishments of his mind could screen him 
from the fury of the monks, whom he unhappily offended in the beginning 
of his reign. 'Ehe beautiful Elgiva, his second or third cousin, had made an 
impression on the susceptible heart of Edwy ; and, as he was at an age when 
the tender passions are most keenly felt, he ventured to marry her, though 
within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the church. The austerity of the 
monks made them particularly violent on \his occasion : the king therefore 
entertained a strong aversion against them, and determined to oppose their 
project of expelling the seculars from the convents. But he had soon rea¬ 
son to repent his rashness in provoking such dangerous enemies. On the 
day of his coronation, while the nobility, assembled in the great haU, were 
indulging themselves in riot and disorder, after the example of their German 
ancestors, Edwy, atiiracted by the gentler pleasures of love, retired to the 
queen's apartment, and ^ve loose to his fondness, which was but feebly 
checked by the presence of her mother. Dunstan conjectured tibe reason of 
the king*s absence ; and carrying along with him Odo, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, over whom he had gainM an absolute ascendant, he burst into the 
royal priva< 7 ; upbraided Edwy of lasciviousness, tore him from the arms 
of his consort, and pushed him back ignominiously into the company of the 
nobles, loading the queenfwith the most opprobrious raithet8.(3) 

Though Edwy was youhg, and had the prejudices of the am to encounter, 
be found means to revenge this public insult. He accused Dunstan of mal¬ 
versation in office, while at the head of the treasury ; and as that minister 
did not clear himself of the charge, the king banished him the realm. But 
Dupstan’s party were nof idle d^ng bis absence. They poisoned the minds 
of ^a people ' to such a degree by declamations against the king, and pane¬ 
gyrics on the abbot's sanctity, that the royal authority was despise^ and 
still more outrageously insulted. Archbishop Odo ordered-.the i^ueen to be 
seized ; and after her 'face had been seared with a red-hot iron, in order to 
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destroy tbat fatal beauty which had ensnared the king, she waa carried intv 
Ireland, there to remain in perpetual ezile.( I) 

Edwy, finding resistance meffectual, waa oblig^ to consent to a divoroe, 
which WM pronounced by the imperious Odo. But these were not the only 
evils which attended this unfortunate prince and his consort. TTio amiable 
Elgiva was made prisoner, W her persecutors, and cruelly murdered in re¬ 
turning to the embraces of the king, whom she still considered as her hus¬ 
band. Nothing lees than her death could satisfy the archbishop and the 
monks. Edwy was dethroned by the same influence, in order to make room 
for his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen years of age. Dunstan returned to 
England and took upon him the government of the young king and liis party. 
He was first installs in thS see of Worcester, next in that of London, aiid 
afterwards in that of Canterbury; of all which he long kept possession. In 
the mean time the unhappy Edwy was excommunicated, and pursued by his 
enemies with unrelenting veng^ce.(S) But his death soon freed them from 
all inquietude, and left Edgar in peaceable Mssession of the throne. 

The reign of Edgar is one of the most*fortunate in the English annals. 
TBough he ascended the throne in early youth, he soon discovered an excel¬ 
lent capacity for government. He showed no aversion against war : he took 
the wisest precautions for public aafet;j^' and, by his vigUance and foresight, 
he waa enabled to indulge nis natural inclination for peace. He maintained 
a body of troops in the North, to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in awe, 
and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He also built and supported a power¬ 
ful navy; and, in order to habituate the seamen to the practice of their pro¬ 
fession, as well as to intimidate his enemies, he stationed three squadrons off 
the coasts of his kingdom, and commanded them to make by turns the circuit 
of his dominions. The foreign Danes durst not approach a country which 
was so strongly defended: the domestic Danes saw destruction to be the in¬ 
evitable consequence of insurrection; and the princes of Wales, of Scotland, 
and even of Ireland, were happy to appease so potent a monari^ by submis- 
eions.(3) • 

But the means by which Edgar more especially maintained his authority 
at home, and preserved public tranquillity, was paying court to Dunstan and 
the monks, who had violently plgced him on the throne, and whose claim to 
superior sanctity gave them an ascendant over the people. He favoured 
their scheme of reformation, as it was called, but in reality of dispossessing 
the secular canons of the monasteries ; he consulted them m the administra¬ 
tion of all ecclesiastical and even of many civil afiairs ; and although the 
vigour of his genius prevented him from beii^ entirely guided li^ them, he 
took care never to diMblige them. Hence he m represented'by the monkisli 
writers not only as a warrior and a politician, a character whi<m he seems to 
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ttiou^ educated in the country, and a stranger at court, had filled all Rug- 
land with the reputaticmoCher beauty. Edgar, who was never indifierent to 
any report of tlue kind, sent Athelwold, hie favourite, to see if the young 
lady was indeed as fair as fame had represented her. Athelwold no sooner 
saw Elfrida than he was inflamed with love, and determined to sacrifice to it 
his fidelity to his master: he therefore told Edgar, on his return, that the 
fortune and (juality of EUrida alone had been the cause of the adulation paid 
her; and that her charms, so far from being extrMrdinary, would have been en¬ 
tirely overlooked in a woman of inferior condition. " But," added he, when 
he found he had blunted the edge of thp king’s curiosity, thou^ die has 
“ nothing to claim the attention of a sovereign, her immense wealth would, 
" to a subject, be a sufficient compensation for tike homeliness of her person ; 
“ and, although it could never pi^uce on me the illusion of beauty, it might 
make her a convenient wife !" 

Edgar, of an opportunity of establishing his favourite’s fortune, not 
only gave his approbatmn to the projected match, but forwarded its sucimss 
by recommending him in the wamest manner to the earl of Devonshire; su' 
that Athelwold was soon made happy in the possession of his beloved ElirMa. 
Dreading, however, the eyes of the king, he still found scone pretence for de¬ 
taining his wife in the country. But aU his cautions were insufficient to con- 
ceal hu amorous treachery. Koyal^ivourites are never without enemies : 
Edgar was sopn informed of the truth; but before he would execute ven¬ 
geance on Athelwold’s perfidy, he resolved to satisfy himself fully in regard 
to Elfrida’s beauty. He therefore told his deceive, that he intended to pay 
him a visit at his castle, and be introduced to his wife, whose,beauty he bad 
formerly heard so much praised. Athelwold was thunderstruck at the pro- 
pos^; but, as he could not refuse such an honour, he only begged leave to go 
a few hours before his royal guest, that he might make proper preparations 
for his reception. On his arrival he fell at his wife’s leet, discovered the 
whole secret, and conjured her, if she valued either her own honour or his 
life, to disguisems much as possible that fatal beauty which had tempted him 
to deceive his prince ana flriend. Elfrida promised compliance, though 
nothing appears to have been farther from her thoughts. She adorned her 
person with the most exquisite art; and caUed forth all her charms; not de¬ 
spairing, it should seem, yet to reach that exalted station of which Athel¬ 
wold’s fondness had deprived her. The event was answerable to her wishes: 
she excited at once in Edgar’s bosom the warmest love, and the keenest de¬ 
sire of revenge. The king, however, who could dissemble those passions, as 
well as feel tiiem, beheld her with seeming indiflereuce; and having seduced 
Athelwold into a wood, under pretence of hunting, be stabbed him with his 
own hand, to^ Elfrida to court, and soon after^blialy married her.(l) 

This reign is-remarkable for the extirpation of wolves from England. Ed¬ 
gar took great pleasure in pursuing those ravenous animals: and when he 
found they had all t^en shelter in the mountains and forests of Wales, he 
chained the tribute of money imposed on the Welch princes by Athelstan 
into an annu^ tribute of ^ree hundred head of wolves)—a policy which 
oocaskmed so much dilig^ice in hunting them, that the breed soon became 
extinct in the ialand. .' . 

Edgar was succeeded by his son Edward, commonly called the' Martyr, 
whom.he had by hia first wife, the dau^^ter of earl Ordmer. ~ 

The sucoestioB of Edward did not take^ace without much opposition. 
Elfrida, hia step-mothe^ had a son named Ethelred, only seven years old, 
whom tiie attempted m raise to the throne. But the principal nobility, 
dreading her imperious temper, opposed a measure which must increase her 
authority, if not put her in possession of the regency; and Dunstan, to whom 
it was of great importance to have a king favourable to his cause, resolutely 
crowned and anoint^ Edward, over i^om he had already gained an abso¬ 
lute ascendant. His short reign was remarkable for nothi^ out a continual 

(0 GnI. Malnici. Horeden, Brompton. ubi iup. 

(•) Out. Mslmu. lib. it. 
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BtruMle betsreen the monks and the secular clei^^ He was treacJierously 
murdered at the iustigation of Elfrida, in order filhnake room for her son 
Etfaelred. 

Soon after the Secession of Ethelred, a prince without courage or capsMity, 
Enriand was visited anew by the Danes. The wise regulations of Alfred, 
and the valour of his immediate successors, had long deterred those ravwers 
from approaching the British shores ; and their settlement in France had re¬ 
quired, for a time, moat of their superfluous hands. But a new race of men 
having now sprung up in the northern regions, who could no longer disbur¬ 
den themselves on Normandy, and Englwd bein^ no lon^ governed bv an 
Alfred or an Edgar, they ventured to renew their depre^tio^ Ethelred, 
instead of rousing his people to defend srith coura^pe their prince and their 
property meanly compounded with the enemy for his safety, by bribing them 
to aepart the kingdom,(l) 

That sliamefuT expedient, which invited assailants instead of repelling 
them, was attended with the success tha^ might have been expected ; the 
Danes again returned, and were again brioed to depart. In the mean time 
£%elr^, from a policy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruel reso¬ 
lution of massacring the Danes throughout all his dominions. Secret orders 
were accordingly given to commence tge execution on the same day, and all 
the Danes were destroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, sister to the king 
of Denmark, who had married earl Paung, and embraced Christianity, was 
seized and put to death by Ethelred, after having seen her husband and 
children butchered before her face.(2) 

This unhappy princess foretold, in the agonies of despair, that her murder 
would soon be revenged by the total ruin of the English nation. Never was 
prophecy better fulMed, nor ever did barbarous poUcy prove more fatal to 
ita projectors. Sweyn, king of Denmark, breathi^ vengeance for the 
slaughter of his countrymen, landed speedily in the West of England, and 
desSated the whole kingdom with fire and sword. The English, sensible 
what they had to expect from a barbarous and enraged eitemy, attempted 
several tunes to make a stand ; but they were successively betrayed by Al- 
feric and £dric, governors of Mercia. Tl^e base and imprudent expedient of 
money was again tried, till the aation was entirely drained of ite tr^ure, 
but without effect. The Danes continued their ravages ^ and Ethelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and the tre^ery of his own 
subjects, fled over to his brother-in-law, Richard duke of Normandy, who re¬ 
ceived him with a generosity that does honour to his memory.(3) 

Sweyn died soon after Ethelred left England, and before he had time to 
establi* himself in his newly acquired dominions. Ethelred was recaUed : 
but hU misconduct was incurable. On resuming the government, he diMO- 
vered the same iacepacity> indolence, cownrdiee, and credulity, 
often exposed him to the insulto of his enemies: and the English found in 
Cmute, the son and successor of Sweyn, an enemy no less terrible his 
father. An army waa assembled against him under the command of £dnc 
and prince Edmond. Edric, whom the infatuated king stUl trusted, continued 
his perfidious machinations. After endeavouring, in vain to get the i^nce 
into hia power, he found means to dissipate the a^y, and then openly re- 
volted to Canute with forty vesBela.(4) 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, Edmond, whose intrepidity never laueil 
him, odlected the remiuning force of the kingdom, and was soon m a (»ndi- 
tion to give the enemy batue. But the king had |p often experienced the 


(S) Hunting, lib. vi. Contrsrr to theU«tirooDy of mmt of our old 

£n?ll.h biitorisn., whd*repre«Dt the 

fo Mui UT. it sffccted only a military body to tb. pay of the kiug, aitpenaa over the 
foMleot in an uncommon dt^rje. and in ton- nmaaote ma^ ^tto 
kioadOT - which, instead of protecting, they often .ravmgtdi '« confonction with tjto 
f Aft*r ereat ail elaoM of time, it i. impoiaible to decide upon the mat- 

t" w?tli^“uliiity fbut a. the kingdonn of Nortlamberland and eaat Angba were ehieay 
peopled with llniie., Wallingford’, account »eem. mo.t probable 
(8) Hen. Hauling, lib. <<■ 
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perfidy of his Bubjects, Ifcat he had lost all confidence in them : ho therefore 
refused to take the fiefl^ bo that the prince’s vigorous measures were ren¬ 
dered altogether ineffectual, the army being discouraged by the timidity of 
their sovereign. As the North had already submittM to Canute’s power, 
Edmond retired to London, determined there to maintain the small remains 
of English liberty. In the mean time his father died, after an inglorious 
reign of thirty-five years. 

Ethelred left two wuis by his first marriage: Edmond, who succeeded him, 
and Edwy, whom Canute afterwards murdered. His two sons by the second 
marriage, Alfred and Edward, were conv^ed into Normandy by queen Em¬ 
ma, immediately after the death of their father., 

.^raond, who received the name of Ironside from his hardy valour, pos¬ 
sessed courage and abilities sufficient to have saved his country, not only 
from sinking under its present calamities, but even to have raised it from 
that abyss of misery into which it was already fallen, had the English, among 
their other misfortunes, not be^n infected with treachery and disloyalty. 
But these rendered his best concerted schemes abortive, and bis noblest ef-‘ 
forts fruitless. The traitor Edric pretended to return to bis duty; and* as 
Edmond had no general in whom he could repose more confidence, he gave 
him a considerable command in the acmy. A battle was soon after fought at 
Assington in Essex. Edrio deserted to the enemy, in the beginning of the 
day, and occasioned the total defeat of the English army, with a great slaugh¬ 
ter of the nobility. 

The indefatigable Edmond, however, had still resources. _ He assembled 
a new army at Gloucester, and was again in a condition to dispute the field ; 
when the Danish and English nobility, equally tired of the struggle, obliged 
their kings to come to terms. The kingdom was divided between them by 
treaty. Canute reserved to hiniself the northern division ; Mercia, East- 
Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had entirely subdued : the southern 
parts were left fo Edmond, who survived the treaty only a month. He was 
murdered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, whose 
treachery mode way fur the accession of Canute the Dane to the throne of 
England; (1) Edwin and Edward, the sons of Eldmond; being yet in their 
infancy. * 


LETTER XVIII. 


J^ranee from the Aieuiian of Hugh Capet, to the Invaeion of England hg 
William Duke of Normandy. 

While England changed its line of sovereigns, and Germany its form of - 
TOvemment, France also had chanf^ its reigning family, and wm become, 
like Germany, a government entirdy feudal. Each province had its heredi- 
taiw counts or dukes. A'e who coiild only seize upon two' or three sm^ 
vilmges, paid homage to fhe usurper of a province ; and he who had only a 
castle held it of the possessor of a town. iTie kingdom wag a monstrous as¬ 
semblage of members, without any compact body. 

Of the princes, or nobles, who held immediately of the crown, Hugh Capet 
was not the least powe|^. He possessed the dukedom of France, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Tourlme: he was also count of Paris ; and the vast do¬ 
mains which he held in Picardy and Champagne gave bi^ great authority 
in those provinces. He therefore seized the crown on-the death of Lewis V. 
and brought more strength to it than be derived from it; for the royal do¬ 
main was now reduced to the cities of Laon and Soissons, with a few other 
disputed territorieB.(S) ’• 


<1) Gul. Maltnes. Hen. Huiitius. ubi sup. 
(3) Ulah. sia Temp. 
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The right of succession belonged to Charles, duke of Lorrain, uncle to 

, V... condition of vassal of the empireUnpeared to the French 

nobility a sufficient reason for excluding him, and Hugh Capet secured the 
favour of the clergy by resigning to them the abbeys which had been heredi¬ 
tary in h^is family. An extreme devotion, real or assumed, recommendeil 
Him to the people; and particularly his veneration for reliques. Force and 
adders seconded his ambition, and the national aversion against his rival 
completed he success. He was acknowledged in an assembly of the nobles ■ 
he was anointed at Rhoiihs; and he farther established his throne, by asso¬ 
ciating his son Robert in the government of the kingdom, and vesting him 
w ith those ensigns of royalty which he prudently denied himself, as what 
might give umbrage to men Who w-ere latety his equal8.(l) 

In the mean time the duke of Lorrain entered France, made himself mas¬ 
ter of Laon by assault, and of Rheims by the treachery of archbishop Arnold, 
his-relation. But this unhappy prince was afterwards himsdf betrayed by 
the bishop of Laon^ and made prisoner for life.(2) 

• A council was assembled for the trial of Arnold. He was degraded; and 
”cAert. a man of learning and ^nius, who had been tutor to the emperor 
Otho III. and to the king’s son, Robert, was elected archbishop of Rheims. 
But the court of Rome not being consisted in this transaction, the election 
was declared void, Arnold was re-estalnished, and Gerbert deposed. The 
first, however, remained in prison till the death of Hugh Capet, who was 
more afraid of'Arnold’s intrigues than of the thunder of the Vatican,-(3) 
while the second, haviig found an asylum in the court of his pupil Otho, 
became archbighop of Ravenna, and afterwards pope, under the name of 
Silvester II. 


Nothing else memorable happened during the reign of Hugh Capet, who 
conducted all his affairs with ^eat prudence and moderation; and had 
the singular honour of establishing a new family, and in some measure a 
new form of ^verument, with few circumstances of violence, and without 
shedding blood. He died in the fifty-seventh year of his age,*and the eighth 
of his reign, and was quietly succeeded by his wn Robert—a prince of a less 
vigorous genius, though not of a less amiable disposition. 

The most remarkable circumstafice, in the reign of Robert, and the most 
worthy of our attention, is his excommunication by the pope. 'This prince 
had espoused Bertha, his cousin in the fourth degree—a marriage not only 
lawful according to our present ideas of things, and justified by the practice 
of all nations, ancient and modem, but necessary to the welfare, of the state, 
she being the sister of Rodolph king of Burgundy. But the clergy,-among 
their other usurpations, had about this time made a sacrament of marriage, 
and laid themoeft essential.of civil engagements, under spiritual prohibitions, 
which extended even to Oie seventh degree of consanguinity. The popes 
politii^y arrogated to themselves a special jurisdiction over this first object 
of society,^ and that on which all the rest hang. Gregory V. therefore under¬ 
took to disMlve the marriage between Robert and Bertha, though it had 
been ^horised by several bishops; and in a council held at il^me, without 
examining the cause, and wi^out hearing the parties, he published, with the 
most despotic authority, an impious decree, whioh ordered the king and 
queen to be separated, under peril of exmmmunication. And all the bishops 
who had countenanced the pretended crime were auapended from their funo> 
tions, until suoh time as they should make satisfaction to the Holy See.(4) 
Robert, however, persistea in keeping his wife, and thereby incurred the 
sentence of excommunication; whi(£, according to cardinal Peter Damien, 
M historian of those times, had such an effect on the minds of men, that the 
king was abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his own domestics, two 
servants excepted. And these threw to the dogs all the victuals which their 
master left at meals, and purified, by fire, the vessels in which he had been 


(1) Otab. Hut. tut Temp, 
(s) Sitieberti, Chrun. 

(8) -111. ibiil. 

(4) OUb. Ilut. 7'emp, 
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served; so feurful were they of what hod been touchMl by an cxcomnivnicated 
person !(1) The some ggcfulous author adds, that the queen was bron^^ht to 
bed of a monster, whicfi^ad a neck and head like a goose—a certain proof 
and punishment of incest!—But as Voltaire very justly observes, there was 
nothing monstrous in all this affair, but the insolence of the pope, and the 
weakness of the king; who, giving way to simerstitious terrora, or afraid of 
civil commotions, at lut repudiate his wife Bertha, and married Constance, 
daughter to the count of Arles, in whom he found an imperious termagant, 
instead of an amiable consort. Gregory also obliged him to restore the trai¬ 
tor Arnold to the see of Rheim8.(9) 

In the mean time Robert had it in his power to have been master of the 
popes, if he had possessed the ambition and the vigour necessary for such an 
enterprise. After the death of Henry II. the last emperor of the house of 
Saxony, the Italians, sick of the German dominion, offered their crown and 
the imperial dignity to the king of France. Robert, however, had the reso¬ 
lution to refuse it: and not only his own subjects, but Europe in mneral 
was soon convinced that he hadrarted wisely ; for those who made the pro-, 
posal afterwards deserted the pemn who accepted it.(3) 

The latter years of Robert’s reign were rendered very unhapw by the dis¬ 
orders of his family. Unfortunate in the death of his eldest son Hugh, whom 
be bad associated in the sovereignt}^ his queen Constance, whose haughti¬ 
ness was altogether insupportable, attempted to reflate the succession. 
Having an aversion against her son Henry, she wanted^ to place her younger 
son Hubert on the throne. But the king, by the advice of his parliament, 
confirmed the succession to Henry, his eldest surviving son. Provoked at 
this measure, the queen wanted to embroil the brothers;!4) but they, being 
united by a sincere friendship, withstood all her irritations. At length, be¬ 
come equally the objects of her hatred, they retired from court, and took 
arms in order to obtain a separate establishment. In the mean time the 
king died, and was succeeded by his son Heni^. 

There is not<any monarch in the French history more generally or more 
highly commended than Robert, notwithstandipg his weakness of temper, or 
on whose death the lamentations of all ranks of people were louder or more 
sincere. The monks, spoke the sense of the whole natiefi; when they de¬ 
plored him in these words: “ We have lost a father, who governed us in 
“ peace. We lived under him in security ; for he did not opjpress, or suffer 
“ oppression : we loved him, and there was nobody whom he xeared."(£) 

Henry I. was twenty-seven years of age at his accession to the throne, 
and, with all the spirit of a youn^ man, he had the sagacity and prudence of 
one more advanced in years; without which, the crown would have been 
shaken from his lieed almost as soon as it was placed there. His mother 
Constance, who hated him, as has been observed, and who was ambitious still 
to govern, had drawn over to her party a number of lords and bishops, under 
]>retence of suppbrtiiw the cause of her younmr son Robert. Henry, there¬ 
fore, after some ineffectual struwles, was obliged to take refuge in Nor¬ 
mandy, where he was received with all possible respect by duke lubert, who 
assured him that the tre^uies and forces of the du^y were at his disposal. 
Nor were these mere exm-eesionB sfjf civility ; an army of Normans entered 
France on one side, while the king and royal party invaded it on the other. 
The queen dowager and her faction were humbled, and Henry recovered sdl 

Cl) Let nt not, bowerer, with certain tsrcaatical biatorUae, reprcieot tbia mode of 
inapiriog religioua tcrroraeia an inventioD of the Cbriatian priesthood. For Cacaar tells 
ua that, among the ancient Oaula, if any one, w^ber magiatrate or private peraon, ra- 
fused to tnbmit to the tentmee of the DruidaibawMa inttrMcUd the uicr^n; and that, 
while under aueh prohibition, all men shunned him. lest they should saufer by the cdk- 
tagiou of bit impielp. fCKsar, Belt. Gal. lib. ri.) The power of bxcommunication, or 
the authority of tscluaing the vicious and rrfractorp from religious privileges, is necea- 
aary indeed to every body of priests. But it ought to extend no farther, to Siffeet no 
legal right, nor any civil privilege, 

(C) Aimon. Hist. lib. v. 

IS) Aimon. Hist. lib. v. 

(4) Glab. Hist, sni Temp. 

(5) Helgaldua. Glab. uhi aiip. 
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that he had lost. But ulthouf^h this contest ended gloriously for the king, 
it proved hurtful to the monarchy ; for as the success of the war was prin- 
cipaUy owing to the Duke of Normandy, Henry added to his duchy Giwrs, 
Chaumont, Pontoise, and that part of the Vexin which yet remained to the 
crown^l) 

The next affair of importance that occupied the king's attention was the 
succession to the duchy of Normandy. Duke Robert had thought fit, in 
compliance with the fashionable devotion of thtWh times, to make a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem. But before his departure, as he was a prudent prince, 
though now old and superstitious, he assembled his nobles ; and, informing 
them of his pious purpose, the length of the journey, and the dangers to 
which he must be exposed, he engaged them to swear allegiance to his natu¬ 
ral son William, whom he tenderly loved, and intended for his successor, as 
he had no legitimate issue. He tuso recommended the guardianship of this 
son, who was only nine years of age, to two persons in whom he placed the 

g ’eatest confidence^—Heniy I. king of France, and Alain duke ofBretagne.(8) 
ut these precautions did not prevent neany disorders, which a mind not 
hoodwinked by superstition must have foreseen ; arising from the habitual 
turbulency of the ^eat, the illegitimacy of William, and the claims from 
other branches of the ducal family. 

Robert died, as he had apprehended, in his pilgrimage ; and left his 
son rather the heir of his wishes than of his dominions. The licentious 
nobles, freed from the awe of sovereign authority, broke out into personal 
quarrds, and made the whole duchy a scene of war and devastation. Alain, 
duke of Bretagne, came to appease their animosities; but being very rough¬ 
ly treated, hrf returned home, and was soon after carried off by slow poison, 
supposed to have been given him in Normandy. Various pretenders arose 
to the succession ; and the king of France, forgetting what he owed to Ro¬ 
bert, seemed willing to deprive his infant eon of his inheritance, by taking 
advantage of these troubles. He accordingly invaded the Norman frontier, 
and reduced several places; but nut finding the conquest ^ easy as he ex¬ 
pected, or influenced by the returning sentynents of friendship and generosi¬ 
ty, he united hie forces with those of the young duke, and the malecontents 
were totally routed in the battle of Val de Dunes, which gave William quiet 
possession of his doniiniunB.(3) • 

Henry I. died in 1060, and was succeeded by liis son Philip, whom he had 
by his second wife, and the first with whom he cohabited, the daughter of 
Joradislaus, duke of Russia—a circumstance trulv remarkable, in an age 
when the intercourse between nations was so little nimiliar. But the prohi¬ 
bitions of marriage were so multiplied, and the example of his father so 
alarming, that Henry is supposed to have sought a wife ill this remote coun¬ 
try, ill order to avoid the crime of incest, and the dangCr of excommunica¬ 
tion. What must the disorders of society have been, when even a king did 
nut know whom he might lawfuUy marry. 

I’hihp I. was only eight years of age at the time of his accession; and, 
what is very singular, instead of being put under the guardianship of his 
mother or his' uiiele^ one of whom it might naturaUy he supposed would have 
been called to the regency, ha was byjais father to the care of 

Baldwin V. surnamed the Pious, earl dHP^PMeiM-a man of strict honour, 
and brother-in-law to Henry. Baldwin gave his pupU an education suitable 
to his rank ; he kept the nobility in ai*«, without giving them just cause of 
offence ; and he maintained peace, being always prepared for war. His¬ 
tory, in a word, scarce furnishes us with an instance of a minority more quiet, 
ana of none more happy—an example the more remarkable, as the times and 
circumstances of it were both deiScate. 

The only colour that Baldwin gave for censure, was in hk conduct to¬ 
wards William duke of Normandy, who was preparing to invade EngWd, 
and whom he permitted to raise forces in France and Flanders—a liberty 

(l> Gul. Gemet. lib. ri. 

( 2 ; Id. ibid. 

(8) Gul. Gemet. ubi sup. 

VoL. 1. 
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wliich, from the event, was judged impolitic. But the duke being hi* son- 
in-law, he could not r^use him with a good grace: and there was yet a far¬ 
ther motive for compliance. The fortunate and enterprising William might 
have entered France with that army which he had assembled against Eng¬ 
land, where be succeeded more speedily, and with more ease than could pos¬ 
sibly have been expected. But the particulars of that invasion and its con¬ 
sequences belong to the history of our own country. I shall therefore only 
here observe, that to balance in some measure the increase of William i> 
power, an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between the crowns 
of France and Scotland. Soon after that negotiation Baldwin died, and left 
his pupil Philip 1. in peaceable possession of his kingdom, when he had at¬ 
tained his fifteenth year.(l) « 


LETTER XIX. 
o 

England from the Danish to the Eorinnn Conquest. 


You have already, my dear Philip, fcen Edmond Iron-side inhumanly mur¬ 
dered, and England exposed to the ambition of Canute the Dane—a prince 
both active and brave, and at the head of a numerous army, ready to take 
advantage of the minority of Edwin and Edward, the sons of Edmond. The 
English could therefore expect nothing but total subjection from Canute. 
But the Danish monarch, commonly so little scrupulous, showed, on this oo 
casion, an anxiety to conceal his injustice under plausible pretences. Be¬ 
fore he seized the inheritance of the two young princes, he summoned a gene¬ 
ral assembly of the states of England, m order to fix the succession ; a^d 
having suborned some noblemen to depose that, in the treaty of Gloucestel^ 
it was agreed, " ThaJt Canute in case of Edmond’s decease, should succeed 
to the whole kingdom," the states convinced by this evidence, or over-awed 
by his victorious arms, immediately put the Dane in full possession of the 
govemment.(a) 

But although Canute had now attained the great object of his ambition in 
the un^vided sovereignty of England, he was at first obliged to make many 
sacrifices to it; and to gratify the chief nobility, by bestowing on them ex¬ 
tensive govenunents and jurisdictions. He also thought himself obliged, 
from political motives, to exercise some severities. In order to reward bis 
Dani^ foUpwers, he loaded the {teople with oppressive taxes? and jealous of 
the two young ptinoss, bat sensible that be ^ould render himself detested 
if he ordered tbem’'to he mur^^ered in England, he sent them to his ally the 
king of Sweden, whom he to them privately dispatched, as soon as 

they arrived at his court. But the Swedish monarch was too generous to 
comply with such a barbarous request. Afraid, however, to draw on himself 
the ^pleasure of Canute, by protecting the English princesr be sent them 
to be educated in the court of Solomon, king of Hungag^a grange place 
surely to seek for a preosptor. But the defenceless sees only a protector ; 
and the sons of Edmond.dbund mieB Solomon. Edwin, the eldest, was mar¬ 
ried to that monardi’s ^ster ; but he dying without issue, Solomon gave his 
sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage to Ed¬ 
ward, the younger brother; and she bore nim Edgar Atheling, whom I sha]! 
have occasion to mention ; Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland ; and 
Christina, who retired into a convent.(S) 

The removal of Edmond’s children into so distant a country as Hungaty 
was regarded-Canute, next to their death, as the greatest security of his 
government. ’But he was still under alarm on account of Alfred and Edward, 
the sons of Ethelred, who were protected and supported by their uncle, 

( 1 ) Gul. Malmei. lib. ii. 

( 2 ) Gul. Mtvimes. lil>. ii. R. Hoveden* sdinnal. pars prior. 

Gul. Maluies. lib. ii. R. Horedeiif Annul, pars prior. 
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Richard duke of Normandy. Richard had even fitted out a fleet on pur]>oge 
to restore the English princes to the throne of their ancestors. In order, 
therefore, .to break the storm, and to secure himself on that side, Canute 
paid hi|i addresses to queen Emma, the duke’s sister, and the mother of those 
princes who disputed his sway. He was listened to : Richard sent over Emma 
to England, where she was soon after married to Canute, the enemy of her 
former husband’s family, and the conqueror of that county which her chil¬ 
dren had a right to rule. But Canute promised that her children should still 
rule it, thou^ not the children of Ethelred; and, although the English dis¬ 
approved of the match, they were pleased to find at court a sovereign to 
whom they were accustomed: so that the conqueror, by this marriage, 
not only secured the aUiance of Normandy, but acquired the confidence of 
his new subjects. Having thus freed hiffBelf from the danger of a revolu¬ 
tion, Canute determined,like a truly wBb prince, l^.the equity of his ad¬ 
ministration, to reconcile the English yet farther to the Danish yoke. He 
sent back to their own country as many of his followers as could safely be 
•spared • he restored the Saxon customs: heftnado no distinction between the 
Danes and English in the distribution of justice; and he took care by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his Bubjects.(l) 
The Danes were grami^y incorporated with the native^ English ; and both 
were glad to breaSie a little from those multiplied calamities which the con- 
^uerore no less than the conquered had experienced in their struggle for 

The first use that Canute made of this tranquillity was to visit Denmarl^ 
where he obtained a victory over the Swedes, by the valour of the English 
under the comihand of earl Godwin, on whom bo bestowed his daughtCT in 
marriage. In a second voyage to Denmark, he made himself master of Nor¬ 
way, Md expelled the goM Olaus from his kingdom. Canute seems to have 
rttmned the^ight of his ambition; for, from this period, he appears not 
o'iilv to have laid aside all thoughts of future conquests, but to have held in 
contempt all the glories and pleasures of the world—a qfceasaty consequenc^ 
my dear Philip, of assigning to human enjoymwite a satisfaction which they 
Cannot yield, and morl especiaUy of pursuing them (another effect of the 
same cause) at the expence of ju^ice and humanity. 

During this change of mind it must have been that Canute the P®“*®** 
and most powerful prince of his time, being sovweign 
and England, put to the blush his flattering courtiers, 7 ^“ “claimed, in 
mimtion of his*^grandeur, that every thing wm possible tor him. He c^rdered 
a chair to be brought, and seated himself on the sea-shore, whUe the ti^ was 
ris“g; and as the^waves approached, he ^d fsCile • I 

“seaT art under my domim'on, and the hmd i|deh * 

"charge thee, approach no farther! nor Ihmisri^n- 

"reign." He ewn sat some time in seemly expectation of submwmn. 
but ^ the sea stUl advanced towards him. and at lart bepn to ^h ^ with 
its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and observed, that every creature m 
ihe univISe fa Se and impotent; and that power resides only with ok a 
Being, in who8*||#nd8 are the elements ‘ ^ 

ocean. “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no partner i ffi) 

^St although Canute, sick of worldly ^t^ began to turn ^ eyes 
toward a fiituro state of exfatenro, the Wirit which pri^^ making 
fortnnatelv gave a wrong direction to his piety. Inatead of making 
l“Te?r.^nsT£L he ha4 injur^ bv former 

built churchedendowed monasteries, “*1 S^tori^ 

souls of those who had fallen in battle against him, nay, more meritorious, 

than all the rest I he undertook a pilgrimw «xcent 

After his return from Rome, Canute performed nothing memoiMle^xropt 
an^^^i^ MiSSilm kingof ^tland, *homhjrhumbl^Jledied 
in IGSr-nd iSt the crown of England to his son Harold Harefoot, by hia 


(1) GuKMaiiu<^a< u. 
{V Anglia 5«crrt, vol. i- 
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first wife, Alfwen, daughter to the earl of Hampshire, in prejudice of Har- 
dicanute, his son by queen Emma, to whom he had promiseathe8ucce38ion.(l) 
Harold reigned only four years. He was succeeded by bis brother Har- 
dicanute, whose reign was yet shorter. Neither of these princes b«d any 

S ualities that merit your attention, nor did any thing memorable happen 
uring their reigns. It will therefore be sufficient to observe, that on the 
death of Hardicanute, who fell a sacrifice to his brutal intemperance, the 
English shook off the Dapish yoke, and recalled, from Normandy, Edward, 
son of Ethelred and Emma, sumamed the Confessor, to the throne of his 
ancestors. 

This revolution was effected without blooddi^ ; and the mild and equit> 
able government of Edward soon r^onciled the Danes, no less than the 
English, to his sway'.. The distin^i^ between the two nations vanished 
But the English in vaia fiattered'jlnmselves that they'were for mir deli¬ 
vered iVom foreign masters. A little time convinced them that the evil'was 
rather suspended than removed. 

Edward had been educated in ’Normandy ; and, having contracted many ' 
intimacies with the natives of that country, as well as an affection for their 
manners, the court of England was soon filled with Normans, who were dis¬ 
tinguished by the royal favour, and hgd great influence in the national coun¬ 
cils. He had also, it appears, thou^ married to a beautiful woman, made 
an indiscreet vow of virginity, which rendered his bed sterile, but obtained 
to him from the monks, the title of Saint and Confessor: and he had given 
his kinsman, William duke of Normandy, hopes of succeeding to the English 
crown. What use that enterprising prince made of this promise, real or 
pretended, we shall afterward have occasion to see. 

In the mean time the English, and particulacly earl Godwin, the most 
powerful nobleman in the kingdom, and who had' hopes of exalting his own 
son to the throne, became jealous of the preference shown to forei^ers, and> . 
openly revolted. The rebels were reduced: the estates of Godwin and his 
son were confiscated«|^od thav were obliged to flee the realm. But they 
soon after returnedj'waredinla the king to conditions ; the most consider¬ 
able of which was, that all foreigners should be banished the kingdom.(2) 
Godwin's death, which happened shortly^after this treaty, fKvented him 
from establishing that authority which he had acquired ut the expense of the 
crown. Bu,t his son Harold, who succeeded him in his estates and offices, 
and who, with an ambition equal to his father’s, was superior to him in ad¬ 
dress and insinuation, proved no less dangerous to the unsuspecting and 
unwarlike Edwar^ whose confidence he had obtained* An4 the death of 
Siward, duke ot J^rthu^erland, while jt enfeebled the royal authority, 
^ve still more coqse(m^||||||to the ambitious Harold. Siward, beside his 
loyalty and exploits in Dem^P^e crown, had acquired honour to England, 
by hk suroesstnl conduct in me onjy"foreign enterprise undertaken during 
thk reign : and as it is connected with a memorable circumstance in the his¬ 
tory of a neighbouring kingdom, as well at with the intrigues of Harold, it 
doubly deserves our attention. ' „ 

Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a gentle disp|||pion, and some 
talents, but not possessedeof suflacient vigour to ^vern it;^rbuJent nation, 
distracted by the animo^es of the great, had laid himself open to the de¬ 
signs of Macbeth, a powOTol nobleman, nearly aUied to the crown; and who, 
not eimtented with ouTOnjg the king’s authoiqjty, carried yet farther hk trai¬ 
torous ambition. . He murdered his sovereign; usurped the crown; and 
chased Malcolm Keolburej the prince and heir, into England. Siward, whose 
daughter was married to Duncan, undertook, by Edward’s orders, the pro¬ 
tection of this unhappy faftiily. He marched an army into Scotland, defeated 
and kUIed Macbeth in battle, and restored Malcolm to the throne of his an¬ 
cestors. Thk service, added to hk former connections with the swal family 
of Scotland, broilght gt«at accession to the authority of Siward ill Vie north. 


(l) Chrnn. Sax. H. Hunting. R. Hoveden. 
Ct) R. Hort-den. Sun. Dunelm. 
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and enabled him tu be hiehljr useful to Edward, in restraining the ambition 
of Grodwin and his powerr^ family; but as he had lost his eldest son Osbern, 
in the action with Macbeth, it proved eventually fatal to his house, and 
hurtful’to the crown. The duke’s second son Woltheof, ajrpearedtoo young, 
on his father’s death, to be entrusted with the government of Northumber¬ 
land ; and Harold's influence obtained that dukedom for Tosti, his ow^n 
brother.(]) ' 

There are two anecdotes related of Siward, which strongly mark his cha¬ 
racter, and are eminently expressive of that enthusiasm of valour, long so 
predominant in the house of Northumberland. When informed of his son 
Osbem’s death, he was at first inconsolable. But enquiring how he fell, and 
being told that he behaved with great gallantry, and that his wound was in 
the breast, the feelings of the father seea^ lost in th^ of the soldier: his 
grief was transformed into joy. “Would to God," BCclaimed he, “that I 
“ had as many sons as I have hairs, that I might lose them thus!” And when 
he found his own death approaching, he oij|ered himself to be clothed in a 
‘suit of complete armour; and sitting erect on a couch, with a spear in his 
hand, “ In this posture,” said he, “ the only one worthy of a warnor, I will 
“ meet tha tyrant: if 1 cannot conquer, 1 shall at least face the combat.(2)” 

'Tosti behaved so tyrannicjJly in his apvernment of Nortlmniberland, that 
the people rose against him, and expelled him by force of arms—a circum¬ 
stance which contributed much to his brother’s aggrandisement. Harold was 
appointed by the king to punish the Northumbrians, and advanced with an 
army for that purpose; but being met by a deputation from Morcnr, who 
had been elected duke, and finding that Tosti had acted in a manner unwor¬ 
thy of his station, he returned to the king, and generously persuaded him 
not only to pardon the rebels, but even to confirm Morcar in the dukedom, 
de afterward married the sister of that nobleman, and got her younger bro- 
Iter, Edwin, elected into the government of Mercia. He also undertook an 
(xpeditiou against the Welsh, whom he obliged to receive English gover- 

nors.f.?) ’ , j,. ■ 

By these political and fortunate steps, Harold soon found himself in a con- 
dition openly to aspire at the succession to the crown. He had gained the 
affections of hii countrymen by bis lenity to the Northumbrians; he had 
raised their admiration of his valour by his conquest of Wales; and so CTeat 
was his influence, that ho laid almost aU England under the command of him¬ 
self or his friends. His competitors for the succession were Edgar Atheling, 
the sole surviving heir to the crown, who had been recalled from Hungary, 
and William duke of Normandy, the king's cousin. But the first wm a youth 
whose imbecility was thought sufficient to set asidelii* claim, and the second 
a foreigner. Edward’s prepossessions hindered fSnf from supporting the 
pretensions of Harold; and his irresolution, from securing the crown to 
the duke of Normandy, whom he secretly favoured: he therefore died with- 
out appointing a successor, being worn out with age and innnmtiM, and 
more anxious about obtaining a heavenly than settling his earthly inheritance. 

Edward the Confessor was the first who touched for the scrofula. hen<» 
denominated the Kig’s Evfl. The opinion of his j^ctity procured belief, 
among the superstitions vulgar, to this mode of ciiro: and his M^essors 
■ regarded it as a part of their royalty, to support th(»Wie idea. The prac- 
ti^ was first dropt by the princes of the house of Brunswick, who wisely 
considered, that such a pretension must be attended with ridicule in the eyM 
of all men of cultivated minds, and even become the scorn of an enligl^ned 
populace. Posterity are more indebted to this prince for the body of tows 
irtich he compUed, and which, on account of their mildness, were long dear 

to our ancestors. ^ 

Though Edward left the succession undecided, it did not long continue ro. 
Harold immediately stepped into the vacant throne; so wen hgd he 


(I) Gul. Msimei. bb. ii. 
(«. H. Hunting, lib. vi. 
(sj Ordenc. Vital. 


Buchanan, lib. 
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taken his measures, that his accession was attended with as little opposition 
or disturbance, as if he had succeeded by the most indisputable hereditary 
title. The right of Edgar Atheling was scarce ever mentioned, and still less 
the claim of the duke of Normanav: the whole nation seemed joyfi^y to 
swear allegiance to the new king.(]) 

The first danger that Harold experienced was from abroad, and from his 
own brother. Tosti, when expelled the government of Northumberland, had 
submitted to a voluntary banishment in Flanders: but no sooner was he 
informed of the accession of Harold, to whose fortunate ambition he consi¬ 
dered himself to have fallen a sacrifice, than he entered into a league with 
Halfagar king of Norway, who invaded England with a fleet of thre^undred 
sail. Tosti himself had collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flan¬ 
ders, with which he ppt to sea; ailjl after committing some depredations on 
the south and east cOiiks of England, he sailed to Northumberland, where he 
was joined by Halfagar and his powerful armament. The combined fleets 
slisembarked their troops at the^outh of the Humber; and the earls of Nor¬ 
thumberland and Mercia were defeated in attempting to oppose the invaders^ 
Harold was no sooner informed of this disaster, than he hastened to the 
North—anxious for the safety of his people, and ambitious to show himself 
wort^of that crown which had bean conferred upon him by his countrymen. 
The English flocked from all quarters to his standard: so that he found him¬ 
self in a condition to give battle to his enemies, as soon as he reached them. 
The two armies engaged at Staudford. The action, which was long and 
bloody, ultimately terminated in the total rout of the Danes, and in the 
death of Tosti and Halfagar. Harold, however, had scarce time to rejoice 
on account of this victory, before he received intelligence that the duke of 
Normandy, hav^ landed with a formidable force in the south of England, 
determined to dispute with him the crown. 

The Norman prince (whom I have already had occasion to mention, both«|f 
in the history^of France and of England) founded hie claim to the English 
crown on a pretended will of Edward the Confessor in his favour. This 
claim he fortified with an oath extorted from Harold when shipwrecked on 
the coast of France, that he would never aspire to the succession, and by 
which he bound himself to support the tpretensions of William. The will 
Harold knew to be void of foundation, and the oath he entirely ^sregarded, 
^ it had not only been drawn from him by the fear of violence, but was in 
itself unlawful; unless William had not only been appointed successor by 
the king, but chosen by the people, the English crown not being at the dis¬ 
posal of the eavweign. He therefore replied to the Norman ambassadors, 
who summoned .him to resign the kingdom, that he was determined strenu¬ 
ously to maintain those liiuQnal liberties with which he had been intrusted, 
and that the same moment should put a period to bis life and his Bway.(3) 
This answer was no other than what William expected. He knew the 
valourpf Harold, and the power of the English nation ; but he consulted 
only his ambition, and his courage. The boldness of the enterpiize he 
thought would astonish the enemy, and inspire his sol^m *ilh resolution 
from despair, as well a%from a desire of supporting thlfHputation of their 
countrymen, who had about this time revlvea their andent fame, as we shall 
afterward have occadoB to see, by the most hazardous exploits and the most 
wonderful succeoes in the other extremity of Europe. 

Nor were these the only foundation of William's hopes. A military spirit 
had universally difPused itself over Europe; and the feudal nobles, whose 
minds were elated by their princely situation, greedily embraced the most 
hazardous enterprizes, how little soever they adj^t be interested-in the fail¬ 
ure or success. Hence their passion for chivalry, and their ambition to out¬ 
shine each other in exertions of strength or prowess. William had long been 
distinguish^ among those haughty chieftains by his power, his courage, and 
his address in all military exercises; and every one ambitious'df acquiring 

(1) Gul, Piet. Order. Vital. 

(t> Gul. Maimes. lib. lii. Higden. Matth. West. 
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tumwn in arms, repaired to the court of Normandy, wliere they were enter¬ 
tained with that hospitality and courtpsy which distinguished the age. The 
fame of the intended invasion of England had been every where diflused ; 
the more perilous the attempt appeared, the more it suited the genius of the 
times: multitudes of adventurers therefore crowded to tender their service 
to William, impatient to acquire fame under so renowned a leader, or to sup¬ 
port, by new acte of valour, that reputation which they had already earn¬ 
ed ;(1) so that IKb duke's army consisted of the flower of all the warriors of 
the continent, determined to die or to conquer. 

'i'he continental monarchs could surely have olistructed those supplies. 
But Philip I. of France, wl^pse interest most it was, being a minor, Bidd- 
win, earl of Flanders, William's father-in-law, who then held the reigns of 
government, favoured the duke's levies (as 1 have had occasion to observe) 
both in France and Flanders ; and the emperor flenry IV. besides giving all 
hU vassals leave to embark in this expedition, which so much engaged the at¬ 
tention of Europe, promised his protection tgthe duchy of Normandy durina 
ttie absence of the duke, and thereby enabledhim to draw his whole strength 
to tl’e attack of England. 

But William’s must important ally was pope Alexander II. who had a 
might influence over the wnrrioi's of that«ige; and who, besides being flatter¬ 
ed by an appeal which WiUiam had made to the court of Rome in favour of 
his undertaking, at a time when this pontiff wanted to be the arbiter of 
princes, foresaw that if the French and Norman barons were successful in 
their enterprise, they would import into England, which still maintained 
some degree of •independence in ecclesiastical matters, a more devoted re¬ 
verence to the Holy See. He therefore declared immediately in ftivour of 
AVilliam’s claim; pronounced Harold a perjured usurper; denounced excom¬ 
munication against him and his adherents; and, in order more particularly 
<to encourage the duke, he sent him a consecrated banner, and a ring with 
one of St. Peter’s hairs in it.(2) 'I'hus, us the sagacious Hum^ remtirks, all 
the ambition and violence of this invasion were covered safely over with the 
broad mantle of religion. 

The Norman fleet, which consisted of three hundred vessels, great and 
small, and carried an army of sixty ^.housand men, selected by William fi-oni 
those numerous supplies that courted his service, had been assembled early in 
the summer, and put to sea soon after ; but, being long detained by contrary 
winds, the troops oegan to imagine that Heaven had declared against them, 
t and that, notwithstanding the pope’s benediction, they were destined to de- 
I atruction. The wind, however, fortunately changed on the eve of the feast 
< of St. Michael, the tutelar saint of Normandy; and the soldiers and their 
I bold leaders, who had an eoual contenmt of real and a dread of imaginary 
j dangers, fancying they saw the hand of Providence in the cause of their former 
1 terrors, set out witii the greatest alacrity, and safely arrived at Pevensey in 
? Sussex, where the troops quietly disembarked. The duke himself had the 
I misfortune to fall, as he leaped ashore—a circumstance which, considering 
’ the superstition of the times, might have been construed to his disadvantage, 
>ut which he had the presence of mind to turn in his fcvour, by calling aloud, 

^ I have t^eu possession of England !" and a soldilr, running to a neigh- 
louring cottage, plucked some thatch, which he presented to his general, as 
[iving him seizin of the kingdom.(3) The confidence of William and his fol- 
Dwers was now so great, that when they heard even of Harold's victory' over 
he Danes, Instead of being discouraged they seemed only to long with more 
mpatience for the arrival of the English army. 

■They had not long occasion to wait. Harold was at York when he re- 
eived intelligence of the Norman invasion, and hastened by quick marches 
0 meet his competitor. But on reviewing his forces he found thetn much 
iminished,^]^ugh he had been reinforced with fresh troops from Lwdon 
nd other places. His victory proved his ruin. Many of his bravest officers 

(1) Gill. Pictsv. 

(9) Bakfr, Chron. 

(s) Order. Vital. 
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and veteran soldiers fell in the action ; some retired from fatigue, and others 
secretly withdrew from discontent, b^use he had refused to distribute the 
Danish spoils among them—a conduct'little suited to his usual generosity of 
temper, and which can only be accounted for from a desire of easing his peo¬ 
ple in the war that hung over them from Normandy, and which Im foresaw 
must be attended with great expense. 

From these and other circumstances, Gurth, the king’s brother a man of 
bravery and conduct, began to entertain apprehensions offthe event; and 
represented to the king, that it would be better policy to prolong the war 
than to risk a general action, as the winter was approaching, when the ene¬ 
my would suffer many hardships, while the EngEsh, better sheltered, and 
becoming every day more incensed against theft invaders, would hasten from 
all quarters to his assistance, and render his army invincibleor, if he 
thought it necessary to hazard a battle, he oiuht at least not to expose his 
person, that some resource might still be left for the liberty and indepen¬ 
dency of the kingdom. But Harold, deaf to all these arguments, rejected his 
hrother's advice with disdain ;*and, elated with past prosperity, as well an 
stimulated by his native courage, replied, that he would give battle in-per¬ 
son, and convince his subjects that he was worthy of the crown which they 
had set upon his head.(l) 

With this resolution he drew near to the Normans, who had removed their 
camp to Hastings. He was even so confident of success, that he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the duke of Normandy, offering him a sum of money, if he would de¬ 
part the kingdom without effusion of blood; and WilEam, not to be behind 
him in vaunting, commanded him to resign the crown of England, to submit 
their cause to thq arbitration of the pope, or to fight him in single combat. 
Harold replied, that the God of battles would soon be the arbiter of all their 
differences.(2) 

Both armies now impatiently expected the awful decision; but night 
drawing on, it was deferred till morning. During this interval of darkness 
and suspensd, the scene was very different in the two camps : the English 
spent the night in riot and feasting : the Normans, in prayer and prepara¬ 
tions for battle. As soon as day began to appear, the duke asseinbled his 
principal officers, and made them a speeqji suitable to the occasion He next 
divided his army into three lines. The first consisted of archers and light 
armed infantry ; the second was composed of his bravest battaUons, heavy 
armed, and rauged in dose order. The cavalry, at the head of which Wil¬ 
liam placed himself, formed the third line,’ and were so disposed, that they 
stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the army. He com¬ 
manded the signal to be given ; and the whole army, moving at once, and 
singing the celebrated song of Rowland, the fabulous nephew, but renowned 
captain of Charlemange, advanced in order of battle.(3) 

Harold, whose army was inferior to William’s in number as well as in dis¬ 
cipline, had siezed the advantage of a rising ground; and having drawn some 
trenches to secure his flanks, seemed inclined to act upon the <mfensive, and 
to avoid all encounter with the Norman cavaliy, to which his strength in horse 
was very unequal. Tlje Kentish men were plated in thneiront, a post which 
they had always daimgd as their due: the Londoners guarded the standard ; 
and the king, dismou^ing, placed himself in the centre, at the head of his 
infantry expressing hie resolution to conquer or die. The first attack of the 
Norman foot was terrible : their archers sorely-galled their adversalfqi; and, 
as the English ranks were close, the arrows did great execution. But Ha¬ 
rold's army received the shock of the enemy umfismayed ; and s#ter iTfuri- 
ous struggle, which long remained undecided, the Normans began to give 
^und. Confusion was spreading from rank ; when William, who 

found himself on the brink of ruin, SlateiiMS^with a select band to the relief 
of his broken forces. His presence restored the.battle. The English were 
obliged to retire in their turn; but the dt||Mt Ending they still giXae a vigor- 

CO Order. Vitiil. Gul. Mslmes. lib. iii. 

(8) Hieden. 

(8) Gul. Malnie*. lib. iii. Du Ceng, in dost. Verb. Cant, Roland. 
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OU8 resistance, aided by the adyantage of ground, and animated by the ex 
ample of their valiant prince, ordered his troops to make a hasty retreat 
ana allure their antagonists from their station liy the appearance of flight 
The artifice succeeded. Impelled by the enthusuism of valour and the hea 
of action, the troops of Harold,*precipitately followed the Normtms into th' 
plain; .while William instructed his infantrv at once to face about on theii 
pursuers, and the cavalry to make an-assault upon their wings. TJie Eng 
lish were thrown into disorder, and driven back with loss to the hill ; where 
.being rallied W the generalship of Harold, they were apiin able to muintair 
the CQmbat. William tried the same stratagem a second time, and with e<iua 
success. Yet he still found a large body of English forces that remainei 
firm around their prince, and seemed determined to dispute the field to the 
last man ; when fortune decided a victory which valour had left doubtful 
Harold, who had fought with unspeakable courage and personal prowess-from 
dawn until eve, was ^ot into the brains with an arrow, while bravely defend¬ 
ing the royal standard at the head of his guards. His two gallant brothers, 
Burth and Leofwin, also were slain; and tlM English army, di^irited by the 
loss of its leaders, gave way on all sides, and was pursued with great slaughter 
liy Ihe victorious Norman8.(l) 

Thus my dear Philip, was gained by William the Norman, afterwards sur- 
lamed the Conqueror, the famous battib of Hastings, which terminated the 
hnglo-Saxon monarchy in England ; and which, by the heroic feats of valour 
lisplayed on both sides, by both armies and both commanders, seemed worthy 
to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. Fifteen thousand of the Norman's 
ell, and a much greater number of the English force8.(2)—But we must 
ake a view ofbhe other nations of Europe, and also throw a glance on those 
>f Asia and Africa, before I consider the consequences of this victory, and 
he influence of the revolution bv which it was followed, upon the laws, go- 
■ernment, and manners of England. In the mean time, however, it will 
lot be improper to take a slight survey of the state of England at the Nor- 
aan conquest. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

No territory of so small an extent has ever so much engaged the atten¬ 
tion of mankind, for so long a series of ages, as the island of Britain. From 
the most remote antiquity it was visited by the Phoenicians and Carthagi¬ 
nians, on account of its tin and other valuable productions. The Romans, 
in the height of their power, made themselves masters of the southern part 
of it, at a vast expense of blood and treasure : and they thought the atxjui- 
aition of sufficient importance, to preserve their footing in this distant and 
transmarine province for three hundred years, by maintaining in it a great 
naval and muitary force. The ancient Britons lost their courage and their 
independent spirit under the Roman dominion,but received from their en¬ 
lightened governors some knowledge of arts and letters. (3) The Saxons, in 
B^ieving their sanguinary conquest, destroyed every trace of ii^enuity which 
the Romans had introduced into the island, without bringing along with them 
one peaceful art, with which the Britons were nobbetter acquainted; and 
the inveterate wars between the princes of the Heptarchy afterward obstruct¬ 
ed, among their people, the usual progress of civilisation. But no sooner 
was England united into one kingdom, under Egbert, than commerce and 
manufactures began to be cultivated in a country so highly favoured by 
nature; abounding in the materials of industry, and surrounded on three 
lides by the sea, which forms on its coasts many commodious bays and safe 
iarbour8.(4) 

(1) Gul. Mnlmet. abi sup. Oul. Piet. H. Huntins. R. Hoveden. M. Paris. Order 
/ital. • 

(2) OuL GeniAt. cbAp. xxxvi. 

(Sj If the Mtoiis had any knowledge of letters before the arriva! of the Koroant. that 
inowiedKe was confined chiefly, if not solely, to tlieir pnests, the mytlerious Jiruids. 

U) The principal English eimorts, during the Anglo-SAXon times, weretin, lead, wool, 
jjides. horses, and slaves! These slaves consisted not solely of such unhappy persons 

•VoL. I. 
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The commerce and navigation of the Afiplq-Saxons, however, was cruelly 
injured bv the piracy and predatory invasions of the Danes; yet did Eng¬ 
land, under their ^vernment, contain many large trading towns, and a 
greater number of mhabitants, both in the towns and in the country, than 
could have been expected in each a turbulent and hostile period. London, 
York, BriBtol,(l) Exeter, and Korwioh, were great and populous cities; and 
as the labours of husbandry were chiefly performed by slaves or villains, who 
were excluded from military service, the number of freemeh in England, 
habituated to the use of arms, if not greater, must have been as great at the 
Norman invasion as in any former or subsequent period.^2) But lei us not 
hence conclude, that sixty thousand men, under an expenenced leader, Iiave 
at all times been sufficient to overturn the constitution of this vigorous king¬ 
dom. William was ultimately indebted for his good fortune, less to the 
rashness of the Englidi monarch, his own conduct, or the valour of his troops, 
than to the unsettlra state of the succession to the crown. Harold had owed 
his exaltation to the throne os much to fear as affection; and, on his death, 
the English oobility, who had bt.me with impatience the sw ay of an equal, 
naturally looked up to his conqueror and competitor, the kinsman of tlieirun- 
cient prmces, as their sovereign, their head, and centre of union. The duke 
of Normandy, at Hastings, had triumphed over their elected king, but not 
over their liherties. These they imprudently put into his hands (as we shall 
afterward have occasion to see) in hopes that he would not abuse their gene¬ 
rosity, when resistance, and even vengeance, was in their power. 

Bi the Uwg of war or other caoiei bad reduced to the condition of perpetual lervitude. 
The Anglo-Saxons are accused, by coteiuporary writers, of uiaking nieVchandisr even of 
their nearest relations; “ a custom," adds a respectable historian, who lived after the 
Norman conquest, '* which prevails in Northumberland even in our own days." Gul. 
Malmes. lib. i. 

(0 Tbs Bristol traders were distinguished, even in those earlv ages, by their mercan¬ 
tile sagacity. “ The people of this town,” says an autborof undoubted veracity, ‘‘ were 
*' cured of a most odious and inveterate custom, by Wulfstan, (bishop of Winchester at 
** the Norman conquest) ^ bui/mrmen and wmntn in allpnrti of England, and exyurt- 
“ ing them for the take of gam. The young women they commonly got wtth child, and 
" carried them to market in their pregtumcy, that they might bring a better price 
Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

(s) To that exemption from rustic labour, which was friendly to the use of arms, may 
also perhaps be ascribed the dissolute manners of the Anglo-Saxons. Unless when em¬ 
ployed in war or bunting, their whole time was spent in drinking and feasting. This 
licentious life seems to have much impaired the native courage of the English nation, 
before tbe Danish conquest. The wars which introduced and accompanied that con¬ 
quest revived their martial spirit: and under tbe Danish princes the Anglo-Saxons sqi- 
peared.to have emulated their conquerors in all acts of prowess aud valour. But both 
were alike mven to long and excessive drinking, in large societies nr clubs : and tbe 
Danes added to this convivial intemperance an inordinate passion for women; in which 
they seem to have gloried, and often gratified in a manner shocking to humanity. Vio¬ 
lence in love was with them as common as in war. Yet they sometimes made use of 
other meaos to accomplish their purpose—they affected gallantry: and, by their atten¬ 
tion to dress aitd cleanuncss, are said to have seduced many English wives. That clean¬ 
liness, however, by which they were distinguished, consisted only in combing the hair 
once a day, and washing theniselves once a week. Wallingford, ap. Gale, tom. i. Gul. 
Malmes. lib. ii. Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

The manners of the Welsh in this dark period must have been even leu delicate than 
those of the Anglo-Saxons; for they thought it necessary, we find, to make a law, That 
none of tbe courtiers slioulifeii'e toe queen a blow, or snatch any thing violently out of 
her hands, under penalty ofoforjeiting Her Majesty s protection. (Leg. Wallicas, p. 11.) 
And if any woman brought an action for a rape, whiou.was denied by the man, slie was 
ordered to take bold of the culprit by the offendjm part, with her left band, and to lay 
the right on the holy reliqoes; and, in that position, to make oath of the violation of 
her person—guod is per vim se ista membra vilia vertt. Ibid. p. M 
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LETTER XX. 


Spain, the Arabs, and the Empire of Constantinople, during thejiinth, tenth, 
and Part of the eleventh Century. 


SPAIN. 

The death of AbdurrahmW; the Moorish king, whom we have seen reign 
with so much lustre at Cordova, was foUowed by dissensions among his chil¬ 
dren, which procured some relief to the Spanish Christians. The little king¬ 
dom of the Asturias, or of Leon and Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, 
_ founded by Pelagius, increased under Alphonso III. surnamed the Great, on 
account of his wisdom and valour. Gardius Ximenes, descended from the 
ancient Spaniards, had also founded, in 758, the kingdom of Navarre, which 
became one of the most considerable Christian principalities in Spain. 

The Moors, however, still possessed Portugal, Murcia, Andalusia, Valentin, 
Granada, Tortosa, and the interior part of the country as far as the moun¬ 
tains of CastUe and Saragossa—more than three-fourths of Spain, and the 
most fertile provinces. Among them, ns in the other nations of Europe, a 
crowd of too powerful nobles affected independency, and the sovereign was 
obliged to contend with his subjects fur dominion. This was the time to 
have crushed the Mahometan power; but the Spanish Christians were not 
more united than their enemies. Though continually at war with the Moors, 
they were always destroying each other. The reign of Alphonso the Great 
was full of conspiracies and revolts: his own wife and his two sons were 
among the number of the rebels. He resigned his crown to Garcias the 
eldest; he even generously fought under his command; Snd died in 91!2, 
with the glory of a hero, and the piety of a Baint.(l) 

Ramiro 11. king of Leon and Oviedo, another Spanish hero, gained in 038, 
the celebrated victory of Simancas, where the Moors are said to have lost 
fourscore thousand men He had promised to St. James, in a pilgrimage 
to Compostella^ that, if he was victorious, all his subjects should offer an¬ 
nually a certain measure of wheat to the church of that saint. The church 
was enriched, and the name of St. James became the alarm to battle among 
the Spaniards. 

Men are chiefly indebted fur ell their heroic achievements to their pas¬ 
sions ; hence nothing is so irresistible as the valour inspired by enthusiasm, 
while it lasts. The name of St. James was long terrible to the Moors, and 
long the companion of victory. Mahomet Almanzor, however the celebrated 
general and prime-minister of Hissem king of Cordova, found means, W an¬ 
other artifice, to turn the tide of success. Seeing his troops begin to ny, in 
a battle fought on the banks of the river Esla, he dismounted from his horse, 
s.it down in the field, threw his turban on the ground, and, laying bis arms 
across his breast, declared he would in that postme meet his fate, since be 
was abandoned by liis army. IThis stratagem had the desired effect; his 
troops returned to the charge, and obtained a complete victory. The Moors 
became sensible that they could conquer in spite of St. James: and the 
Christians in their turn trembled at the name oi Almanzor. 

’I'hat great man, who was no less a politician than a warrior, is said to 
have vanquished the Christian princes in fifty engagements. He took the 
city of Leon by assault; sackea Compostella; pmaged the church of St. 
James, and carried the gates in triumph, on the shoulders of his army, to 
Cordova. This triumph proved his ruin. A flux breaking out among bis 
troops, the (Christians considered that distemper asa punishment inflicUnl by 
St. James: the flame of enthusiasm rekindled, and Abnunzor was defeated. 
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But whnt was infinitely more advantageous to the Christians, as well as more 
fatal to himself, he was so much ashamed of his misfortune, that he would 
neither eat nor drink, and obstinately perished of hunger.(l) 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, the race of Abdurrahman 
being extinct, the kingdom of Cordova was dismembered, by the ambition of 
a number of noblemen, who all usurped the title of king. Toledo, Valentia, 
Seville, Saragossa, and almost all the great cities, had their independent 
sovereigns. The provinces were changed into kingdoms, which multiplied 
in the same manner among the-Chi-istians, who had a king of Leon, of Navar¬ 
re, of Castile, of Arrngon ; and Sancho, sumamed the Great, king of Navarre, 
was so imprudent as to subdivide his dominions^amongst his four sons. Per¬ 
petual jealousies, with all the crimes that accompany them, were the conse¬ 
quence of these divisions of territory—treachery, poisonings, assassinations! 
the common weapons of petty neighbouring and rival princes, whohave muoh 
ambition and small means of gratifying it. Hence tne history of Spain be¬ 
comes always less important, in proportion to the increase of the kingdoms. 
One circumstance, however mmts our attention, both on account of its 
nature and its singularity. 

In this dark and oppressive period, when the commonalty all over Europe 
were either degraded to a state of a(/ual slavery, or in a condition little more 
to be envied, the people of Arragon shared the government with their sove¬ 
reign. The representatives of cities and towns had a place in their Cortes, 
or national assembly; But the Arragonians, not satisfied with this check on 
the royal prerogative, nor wUling to trust the preservation of their liberties 
solely to their representatives, elected a Justiza, or grand judge, who was 
the supreme interpreter of the laws, and whose particular business it was to 
restrain the encroachments of the crown, and protect the rights of the sub¬ 
ject. He was chosen from among the cavelleros, or second order in the sLate, 
answering to our gentlemen conymoners, that he might be equally interested 
in curbing the oppressive spirit of the nobles, and setting bounds to the ambi¬ 
tion of the pribce. His person was sacred, and his jurisdiction almost un¬ 
bounded ; his power was exerted in superintending the administration of 
government, no less than in regulating the course of justice. He had a right 
to review all the royal proclamations and patents, and to declare whether 
they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carried into execution :—and he 
could, by his sole authority, exclude any of the king’s ministers from the 
management of affairs, and call them to answer for their conduct while in 
office. He himself was answerable to the Cortes alone. 

The justiza had also the singular privilege of receiving the coronation 
oath, in the name of the people ; when, holding a naked sword opposite t<* 
the king’s heart, he repeated these remarkable words : “We who are your 
“ equals, make you our sovereign, and promise obedience to your Mvem- 
“ ment, on condition that you maintain our rights and liberties ; if nut— 
“ not And it was accordingly an established maxim iff the constitution of 
Arragon, that if the king should violate his engagements, it was lawful for 
the people to depose him, and to elect another in stead. (2) 


The Emfike of the Arabs. 

From the Arabs in Spain we pass naturally to those of Asia and the neigh¬ 
bouring continent of Africa. The great empire of the Arabs, as well as its 
branches, had experienced those revolutions which war and discord naturally 
produce, and which sooner or later overturn the best founded governments. 
The glory of the califat was obscured toward the end of the ninth century. 
Under weak or wicked princes, the African governors shook off their alle¬ 
giance. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed particular states. Religious 
quarrels augmented those of ambition. The Fattimides, a Mahometan sect, 

fO Hod. Tolet, de Jte&. Aunal. CfttnpoAfcl. 

fZl ISurit. de Hicr. libinca. Comment, dc Her, odrrnir 
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H.'inied with all the fury of fauaticism. They founded an empire in E^pt, 
jffroin which they expelled the race of Abbaa ; and Cairo, the capital of that 
iemuire, became the seat of a new calif, and a flourishing- city of^mmerce. 
f Another fanatical sect, persuaded that the abuses introduced into the re- 
|Sigion of Mahomet required reformation, delivered themselves up to the 
Jtransports of enthusiasm, and acquired strength by being persecuted. 'J'hey 
're^'olted, obtained several victories, and seized the ]>ruvince8 on the western 
ooast of Africa, which form the present kingdom of Morocco ; where tlieir 
:chief, like the other califs, uniting the royalty, with the priesthood, goA cnied 
Tiis new empire under the name of Miramoulin, or Commander of the Eaith- 
ful, a title implying his claim to the califat. 

Other circumstances consfKred to dismember the empire of the Arabs. 
The califs of Bagdat had received into their armies a body of Turks, or 'J'ur- 
comans, a Tartar tribe. These auxiliaries, on account of their valour, were 
soon employed as the royal guard, and subjected those whom they were liired 
to protect. They took advantage of the civil wars raised against the califat 
to make themselves lords of Asia : they stript the califs, by degrees, of the 
Bovdl-eignty, but permitted them to retain the pontificsite, which they re¬ 
vered ; prudently submitting themselves to the religion of the country, and 
kneeling to the priest while they despoiled the king.(l) 

A variety of sovereigns sprung up uiiHer the name of Sultans, who were 
invested with their dominions by the califs, but took care to leave them very 
little authority ; so that the successors of Alaliomet found themseh-es, to¬ 
wards the middle of the eleventh century, in much the same situation with 
those of St. Peter under the first German emperors, or with the kings of 
Europe about the same time, whose [lower declined in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of their vassals. 


The Emfibe or Constantinople. 

While the empire of the Arahs^was thus overturned, and that of Chiirle- 
m.Tgne falling to pieces, the empire of Constantino[>le, to borrow a siinih> 
from Voltaire, still stood like a la[jge tree, vigorous though old, stript of its 
branches, some of its roots, and buffeted on every side 1>y storms and tem¬ 
pests. Though much circumscribed on the eastern frontier, it yet extended 
over all Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, Tliessaly, 'J’hraco, Illyricum : it was 
contracted indeed, but not dismembered; often changing its emperors, but 
always united under the person who swayed the sceptre. How unworthy, 
in general, of the imperial dignity 1 and what a people had they to govern 1 
Nicephorus, whom we have seen dethrone Irene, was an execrable tyrant. 
The Saracens robbed him of the Isle of Cyprus; and the Bulgarians, the 
spurge of Thrace, took him prisoner, after having cut off his army, beheaded 
him, and threw his body to the beasts of the field, while they made a drink¬ 
ing-cup of his skull.(2) 

Stauracus, the son of Nicephorus, rendered himself so odious in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, that he was abandoned by his people, and obliged to become 
a monk. , 

Michael Rangabus refused to make peace with the Bulgarians, because a 
monk declared, that he could not, in conscience, deliver up the deserters. 
In consequence of this refusal, the Greeks were defeated by the Bulgarians ; 
the emperor betook himself to flight; and the officers, incensed at his beha¬ 
viour, proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 

Leu attempted to assassinate the king of the Bulgarians, who, in revenge, 
]>illaged the suburbs of Constantinople. The emperor could conceive nothing 
more effectual to save the state than the extirpation of idolatry ; that is to 
say, the abolition of images. He accordingly commanded a new persecution ; 
and eight hundred and twenty persons were massacred in one diurcb. 

(0 I.iunrlav. Turcici. Gcors. Kliii.'icin. Hutor. Saraccnica, 

(i) Tbcopliitii. 
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Michael the Stammerer, the successor of Leo, at first tolerated the wor¬ 
ship of images. But he afterwards changed his system : he |)er8ecuted those 
whom he formerly protected, and would eveii have had the sabbath ob¬ 
served, and the passover celebrated in the manner of the Jews. The Sara¬ 
cens took advantage of his weakness to miike themselves masters of the Isle 
of Crete, now Candia: they also conquered almost all Sicily, and ravaged 
Apulia and Calabria.(l) 

During the reign of Theophllus, though more worthy of the imperial throne, 
the persecution was redoubled, and the Saracens extended their conquests. 
But after his death, the empress Theodora, governing during the minority of 
Michael III. re-established the worship of images, as Irene had formerly 
done. Afterward, desirous to convert the Maiticheans by terror, she caused 
them to be destroyed in thousands. Those who escaped went over to the 
Bulgarians, and the empire was obliged to contend with its own subjects. 
Michael confined 'I'heodora in a convent; and delivering himself up to all 
manner of crimes, carried his impiety so far, as to spurt with the ecclesiastiud 
ceremonies. He was assassinati’d by Basil, whom he had associated in the 
empire, and imprudently would have deposed. 

Basil, or^nally a beggar, now found himself emperor. He is celebrated 
for his justice and humanity ; but he was a dupe to the patriarch, Photius, 
whom he favoured with his confidence, even after he had exiled him. His 
reign is the sera of the grand scliism, which for ever divided the Greek and 
Latin churches. 

This schism, which took its rise from a jealousy between the primates of 
the East and West, was brought to a crisis by the conversion of the Bulga¬ 
rians. As Bulgaria had formerly belonged to the eastern empire, it was dis¬ 
puted, whether the new Christians ought to be subject to the pope, or to the 
]>atriarcb of Constantinople. A variety of other reasons were assigned for 
the squabble that followed ; but this is the true one, and the only one which 
it is necessary for you to know. The council of Constantinople gave judg¬ 
ment in favouf of the patriarch ; but the pope's legates protested against the 
decision. New circumstances widened the breach. The two primates ex¬ 
communicated each other; and although the quarrel was sometimes mode¬ 
rated by the mediation of the emperors, i/. was never made up. The schism 
continued. 

'I'he Saracens took Syracuse, while Basil was employed in founding a church; 
and his son Leo composed sermons, while the empire was ravaged on all sides. 
Leo, however, is styM the Philosopher; because he loved learning, and fa¬ 
voured lecurned men, not from being an Alfred or a Marcus Aurelius. 

(Jonstantiue Pqrphyrogenitus, the son and successor of Le«», merits the 
eulogies bestowed on him, as a protector of the sciences, which he himself 
cultivated with success.^ Men of the first rank taught philosophy, geometry, 
and rhetdriC, at Constantinople, during his reign, which commenced in 9la, 
and ended in 969. But the affairs of the empire were not conducted better 
than formerly. 

They were still worse conducted under Romanus, the son of Constantine, 
wlio poisoned his fatheryiand was the tyrant of his people. 

NicephorusPhocas had the honour of vanquishing the Saracens, and of re¬ 
covering from them Crete, Antioch, and other plaras. His avarice And ty¬ 
ranny, however, made him detested: his own wife joined in a conspiracy 
against him; and he was murdered in bed. 

.lohn Zimisces, one of the assassins, seized the empire, and delivered it 
from the Rossi, or Russians, whom he defeated in several engagements. I'liis 
brave prince was poisoned by the eunuch Basil, his cbamMrlain, who, not¬ 
withstanding, preserved his credit under Basil II. grandson of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. 

Basil was a warrior, but a barbarous one. Having vanquished the Bulg.a- 
rians, he caused the eyes of five thousand prisoners to be put out. His sub¬ 
jects loaded with tuxes, could not enjoy his triumphs. lie fought for him- 
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ilf, not for them. His death >raf) followed hy a triiin of the blackest crimes 
' which we hare any example in history. 

The princess Zoe, daughter of Constantine, the brother and colleague of 
isil, had espoused Romanus Xrgyropulus, who was proclaimed emperor, 
e ^terwards became enamoured of JViichael Paphlagonotus, a man of low 
_ 'th. She poisoned her husband, in order to give the throne to her lover; 
lUt the poison not operating quick enough, ^e caused Argj'ropulus to be 
.rowned in a bath. The patriarch of Conrtantinople at hrst scrupled to 
'■ Inarry the empress to Micliael. But a sum of money quieted his conscience, 
jgnd the imperial crown followed the sanction of tlie church. 

'i'he em|>eror Paphlagonotus, a prey to diseases and remorse, died in the 
flHbit of a monk; and Zoe gave the empire and her hand to Micliael Cala. 
}>hatcs, the sun of a caulker, or cobler of ships, by a sister of tlie other Mi- 
I ebael, hoping that he would be the slave of her will. But tiic new emperor, 

’ fealous of his power, put her in confinement. The people revolted: they 
nleased the empress and her sister Theodora, and put out the eyes of Ca- 
faphates. 

'1'Im! two sisters reigned together a year, and employed themselves only 
id>out trifles. The people would have a prince ; and Zoe, at last, married 
Constantine Alonomachus, one of her ancient lovers, who was crowned. 'I'his 
Upstart emperor neglected his wife for if*young mistress. The Greeks, in- 
pensed at his conduct, seized him in a procession, and declared tliey would 
pnly obey two empresses. Ue would hai'e been cut in pieces, if the princesses 
liua nut interposed. 

MonomarJiiis augmented the miseries of the empire by his rapacitv. The 
/rentier pruvinebs had been exempted from taxes, on condition that they 
i^uld defend tlicmselves against the barbarians. The emperor pretended 
jBiat he would defend them, and m.-ide them iiay like the rest ot the em- 
,.pre ;(1) but they were poorly defended, notwithstanding the taxes. 

These particulars wUl be suflicient to enable you to judge of the state of 
iConstantinuple. If at any time we find an able and warlike prince there, we 
-^ways find the same reigning spirit of superstition and rebellion. Isaac 
"^omnenus, one of the best Greek emperors, proclaimed in 1057, made him- 
hated by the monks, because h^ applied to the public exigencies the sii- 

E rfliix of their wealth. Lamed hy*a tall from his horse, he gave himself iiji 
devotion, resigned his crown in favour of Constantine Itucas, and took the 
bit of a monk. 

Diicas, too much a friend to peace, abandoned the provinces to the ravages 
the Turks. He made his &ree sons emperors, and left the regency to 
eir mother Eudoxia, exacting from her a promise, that she would never 
larry; and this promise he obliged her to confirm in writing. Eudoxia, 
Dwever, soon resolved to marry Romanus Diogenes, whom Ae had con- 
lemned ^ die, but whose fine person subdued her heart. Her promise, de- 
’IjKHiited in the hands of the patriarch, now gave her much uneasiness, i ri 
larder to recover it, she artfully pretended to have fixed her choice on the 
l^triarch's kinsman. This amorous deceit had the desired efiect. 'i'he 

f " riting was restored; and the empress, absolved fronj her promise of widow- 
ood, did not fail to take advantage of her release, ^be immediately miir- 
■^ed Romanus, and procured him the empire. (2) 

$ Could ignorant savages have acted more absurdly ? or ruffians amenable 
public justice more atrociously?—Yet the Greeks were still the most 
pMrned and polished people in Europe; and Constantinople, notwithstanding 
yl its misfortunes, its revolutions, and crimes, having never felt the deslruc- 
liave rage of the barbarians, continued to be the largest and must ^autiful 
““Suropean city, after the fall of Rome, and the only one where any image of 
icient mannei-s or ingenuity remained. 

'rhus, my dear Philip, we rapidly traverse the wilds of history; where the 
lobjects are often confused, rude, and uninteresting. But it is necessary to 
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travel these first stages, in order to arrive at more cultivated fields. We 
shall soon meet with a new set of objects, equallj^ interesting and important ; 
and then more leisure and attention will be required. In the mean time, we 
must take a review of past iiges. 


LETTER XXI. 

Progress of Society in Europe, from the Settlement of the Modern 
Nations, to the Middle of the Eleventh Century. 

I HAVE already given you, in a particular letter, an account of the system 
of policy and legislation established by the barbarians, or northern invaders, 
on their first settlement in the provinces of the Roman empire :(1) and I 
have endeavoured, in the course of my general narration, to mark the pro¬ 
gress of society, as it regards iteligion, laws, government, manners, and lite¬ 
rature. But as the history of the human mind is of infinitely more iniport- 
ance than the detail of events, this letter, my dear Philip, shall be entirely 
devoted to such circumstances as t^nd more particularly to throw light upon 
that subject. I shall also pursue the same method, at different intervals, 
during the subsequent part of your historical studies. 

Though the northern invaders wanted taste to value the Roman arts, laws, 
or literature, they generally embraced the religion of the conquered people 
And the mild and benevolent spirit of Christianity would doubtless have sof¬ 
tened their savage manners, had not their minds been already infected by a 
barbarous superstition ; which, mingling itself with the Christian principles 
and ceremonies, produced that absurd mixture of violence, devotion, and 
folly, which has so long disgraced the Romish church, and which formed the 
character of the middle ages. The clergy were gainers, but Christianity was 
a loser, by tHe conversion of the barbarians. They rather changed the ob¬ 
ject than the spirit of their religion. 

The druids among the Gauls and Britons, the priests among the ainacMt 
Germans, and among all the nations of, Scandinavia, possessed an absolute 
dominion over the minds of men. These people, after embracing Christian¬ 
ity, retained their veneration for the priesthood. And unhappily, the clergy 
of those times had neither virtue enough to j>reserve them from abusing, nor 
knowledge sufficient to enable them to midee a proper use of their power. 
They blindly favoured the superstitious homage: and such of the barbarians 
as entered into holy orders, carried their ignorance and their original preju¬ 
dices along with them. 

The Christian emperors of Rome and Constantinople had enriched the 
church : they had lavished on it privileges and immunities ; and these sedu¬ 
cing advantages had but too much contributed to a relaxation of discipline, 
and the intnmuction of disorders, more or less hurtful, which had altered the 
spirit of the Ciospel. Under the dominion of the barbarians the degeneracy 
increased, till the puree-principles of Christianity were lost in a gross super¬ 
stition ; which, insteadof aspiring to virtuous sanctity, the only sacrifice that 
can render a rational being acceptable to the great author of order and ex¬ 
cellence, endeavoured to conciliate the favour of God by the same means 
that satisfied the justice of men, or by those employed to appease their fa¬ 
bulous deities (2) 

As the punishments due for civU crimes, among the northern conqueroiw, 
might be nought off by money, they attempted, in like manner, to bribe 
heaven, by benefactions to the church, in order to supersede alt future in¬ 
quest. And the more they gave themselves up to their brutal passions, to 
rapine, and to violence, the more profuse they were in this species of good 
works. They seem to have believed, says the abbe de Mably, that avarice 

(I) Letter II. 

(9) Mtslieiiii, nut. Eccles. vol. i. ii. 
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was the first attribute of the divinity, and that the saints made a traAc of 
tlieir influence and protection. Hence the bon-mot of Clovis : "St. Martin 
“ sen’fis his friends very well; but he makes them pay soundly for hi.s 
trouble !” 

“Our treasure is poor,” .says Ciiilperic, tlie grandson of Clovis: “our 
“ riches are gone to the church: the bishops are tlie kings !”—And indeed 
the superior clergy, who, by the acquisition of lands, added the power of 
fortune to the influence of religion, were often the arbiters of kingdoms, and 
disposed of the crown while they regulated the affairs of the state. There 
was a necessity of consulting them, because thej: possessed all tlie knowledge 
that then remained in Europe. The acts of their councils were considered as 
infallible decrees, and they ^oke usually in the name of God; but, alas! they 
were only men. 

As the interest of the cler^ clashed with that of the laity, opposition and 
jealousy produced new disorders. The priests made use of artifice against 
their powerful adversaries: they invented fables to awe them into submis¬ 
sion : they employed the spiritual arms in defence of their temporal goods ; 
they changed the mild language of charity into frightful anathemas: the re¬ 
ligion of Jesus breathed nothing but terror. To the thunder of the church, 
the instrument of so many wars and revolutions, they joined the assistance 
of the sword. Warlike prelates, clad in armour, combated for their posses¬ 
sions, or to usurp those of others ; and, like the heathen priests, a hose per¬ 
nicious influence was founded on the ignorance of the people, the Christian 
clergy sought to extend their authority by confining all knowledge to their 
own order. 'Pliey made a mystery of the most necessary sciences; truth was 
not permitted to sec the light, and reason was fettered in the cell of super¬ 
stition. Many of tlie clergy themselves could scarce read, and writing was 
cliiefly confined to the cloisterB,(l) where a blind and interested devotion, 
equally willing to deceive and to believe, held the quill, and where^ lyhig 
chronicles and fabulous legends were composed, which contaminated history, 
religion, and the principles and the laws of society. * 

Without arts, sciences, commerce,iK>licy, principles, the European nations 
were all as barbarous and wretched as they could possibly lie, unless a miracle 
liad been wrought for the disgrace of humanity. Charlemagne indeed in 
France, and Alfred the Great In England, as you have had occasion to Me, 
endeavoured to dispel this darkness, and tame their subjects to the restraints 
of law; aud they were so fortunate as to succeed. Light and order dis¬ 
tinguished their reigns. But the ignorance and barbarism of the age were 
too power.'ul for their liberal institutions: the darkness returned,^after their 
time, more thick and heavy than formerly, and settled over Europe, and 
society again tumbled into chaos. 

The ignorance of the West was so profound, during the ninth aud tcntli 
centuries, that the clergy, who alone possessed the important secrets of read¬ 
ing and writing, became necessarily the arbiters and the judges of almost all 
secular affairs. They comprehended within their jurisdiction, marriages, 
contracts, wUls, which they took care to involve in mystery, and by which 
they opened to themselves new sources of wealth and power.(2) Every 
tiling wore the colour of religion ; temporal and s{Hritual concerns were un¬ 
founded ; and from this unnatural mixture sprung a thousand abuse^ The 
history of those ages forms a satire on the human soul; and on rebgion, if 
we should impute to it the faults of its ministers. 

“ Redeem your souls from destruction," says St. Egidius, bishop of Noyon, 
“ while you nave the means in your power; offer nresenis and tythes to 

chqrchTMa; come more frequently to church ; humbly implore the ratron- 
“ age of the saints; for if you observe these things you may come with secu- 


(1) Persons who could not write made the sisn of the cross in place of their name, iu 
confirmation of any leeal deed. (Du Cange, Gloss, roc Cricr.) Hence Ibe phrase sign- 
i«e, instead of n<4scri»nw a paper. ,r . c. , . 

*S) Du Cange, voc. Curiu CItrialian. Fleu^_, Hut. Ecclrt. tom. xia. Due. Prebm. 
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“ rity in tlie day of the tribunal of the Eternal Judge^ and say. Give us, O 
" Lord, foe we nave given unto thee !”(1) 

In several churches of France a festiv^ was celebrated in commemoration 
of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt. It was called the Feast of the Ass. 
A young girl richly dressed, with a wild in her arms, was set upon an ass 
superbly caparisonw. The ass was led *lo the altar in solemn procession. 
High mass was said with great pomp. The ass was taught to kneel at pro¬ 
per places; a hymn, no less childish than impious, was sung in his praise : 
and when the ceremony was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words 
with which he dismissed the people, bray^ three times like an ass ; and the 
people, instead of the usual response, brayed three times in return.(2) 

Letters began to revive in the eleventh century, but made small progress 
till toward its close. A scientifical jargon, a false logic, employed about words, 
without conveying any idea of things, composed the learning of those times. 
It confounded all things, in endeavouring to anidyse every thing. As the 
new scholars were mostly clergjfTnen, theological matters chiefly en^^ed 
their attention; and as they neitmer knew history, philosophy, nor criticism, 
their labours, were as futile as their enquiries, whiw were equally disgrace¬ 
ful to reason and religion. The conception of the blessed Virgin, and diges¬ 
tion of the eucharist, were two of the principal objects of their speculation : 
and out of the last a third arose, whibh was, to know whether it was voided 
again ?(3) 

The disorders of government and manners kept pace, as they always will, 
ivith those of religion and learning. These disorders seem to have attained 
their utmost height about the middle of the tenth century, ^hen the feu¬ 
dal policy, the defects of which I have pointed out,(4) was become universaL 
'The dukes or governors of provinces, the marquises employed to guard the 
marshes, and even the counts intrusted with the administration of justice, 
all originally officers of the crown, had made themselves masters of their 
duchies, marquisates, and counties. The king indeed, as superior lord, still 
received liomagti from them for those lands which they held of the crown ; 
and which, in default of heirs, returned to the royal domain. He had a right 
of calling them out to war, of judging them in his court by their assembled 
peers, and of confiscating their estates in qpse of rebellion; but in all other 
respects, they themselves enjoyed their rights of royalty. They had their 
sub-vas^s, or subjects ; they made laws, held courts, coined money in their 
own name, and levied war against their private enemies.^S) 

The most frightful disorders arose from this state of feudal anarchy. Force 
decided all things. Europe was one great field of battle, where the weak 
struggled for Areedem, and the strong for dominion. The king was without 
power, and the nobles without principle; they were tyrants at home, and 
robbers abroad. Nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence. 
The Scythians in their deserts could not be less indebted to the laws of socie¬ 
ty than the Europeans during the period under review. The people, the 
most numerous as well as the most useful class in the community, were 
either actual slaves, or exposed to so many miseries, arising from pillage and 
oppression, to one or othe^ of which they were a continual prey, and often 
to both, that many of them made a voluntary surrender of their liberty for 
bread and protection.(6) What must have been the state of that govern¬ 
ment where slavery was an eligible condition! 

But, conformable to the observation of the philosophic Hume, there is a 
point of depression as well as of exaltation, beyond which human aflairs seldom 
pass, and from which they naturally return in a contrary progress. This 
utmost point of decline, society seems to have attained in Europe, as I have 
already said, about the middle of the tenth century; when the disorders of 

(1) B. Specileg. F<t<. Script, vol. ii. 

(3) Du Cange, voc. Fetttm. 

(3) Hirt. Ltttiraire de France, 

(4) tictter II. 

(.S) Dn Cange, roc. Feuiium 
Marcubas. lib, ii. cap. 8. 
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the feudal government, together with the corruption of taste and maniian 
consequent upon these, were arrived at their greatest excess. Accordingly 
from that sera we can trace a succession of causes and events, which, with oiN 
ferent demes of influence, contributed to abolish anarchy and barbarism, 
and introduce order and poUteness. 

Among the flrst of theae causes we must rank chivalry ; which, as the 
’ elegant and inquisitive Dr. Robertson remarks, though commonly conaiderad 
as a wild institution, the result of caprice and the source of extravagance, 
arose naturally from the state of society in those times, and had a very seri- 
' ous effect in refining the manners of the European nations. 

The feudal state, as has been observed, was a state of perpetual war, ra¬ 
pine, and anarchy. The weftk and unarmed were exposed every moment to 
insults or injuries. The power of the sovereim was too limitra to prevent 
these wrongs, and the legislative authority too i^ble to redress them. There 
was scarce any shelter from violence and oppression, except what the valour 
and generosity of private persons afforded ; and the arm of the brave was the 
only tribunal to which the helpless coulds appeal for justice. The trader 
codld no lunger travel in safety, or bring unmolested his commodities to 
market. Every possessor of a castle pillaged them, or laid them under con. 
tribution ; and man^ not only plundered the merchants, but carried off all 
the women that fell in their way. Sli^t inconveniences may be overlooked 
or endured, but when abuses grow to a certain height the society must reform 
or go to ruin. It becomes the business of all to discover and to apply such 
remedies as will most effectually remove the prevailing disorders. Humani- 
^ sprung froip the bosom of violence, and relief from tlie hand of rapacity. 
Those licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been guilty of every species 
of outrage and every mode of oppression ; who, equally unjust, unfeeling, 
and superstitious, had made pilgrimages, and had pillaged 1 who had mas¬ 
sacred, and had done penance! touched at last with a sense of natural equity, 
and swayed by the conviction of a common interest, formed associations for 
the redress of private wron^, and the preservation of publie safety.(1) So 
hunourahle was the origin of an institution generally represented as whim¬ 
sical. 

The young warrior among the ancient Germr.n.s, as well as among the 
modern knights, was armed for the first time, with certain ceremonies pro¬ 
per to inspire martial ardour : but chivalry, considered as a civil and military 
institution, is ns late as the eleventh century. The previous discipline and 
solemnities of initiation were many and singular. The novice in chivalry 
was educated in the house of some knight, commonly a person of high rank, 
whom he served first in the character of page, and afterwards of squire: 
nor was he admitted to the supreme honour of knighthood, until he had 
|pven many stricklng proofs of his valour and address. The ceremony of 
initiation was very solemn. Severe fastings, and nights i-peut in a church or 
chapel in prayer; confession of ring, and the receiving of the sacraments 
with devotion ; bathing, and putting on white roues, as emblems of that 
purity of manners required by the laws of chivalry, were necessary propiira- 
tions for this ceremony. 

When the r.andidate for knighthood had gone tHtough all these, and other 
introductory formalities, he feU at the feet of the ^rson from whom he ex¬ 
pected that honour, and on his knees delivered to him his sword. After an¬ 
swering suitable questions, the usual oath was administered to him ; namely, 
to serve his prince, defend the faith, protect the persons and reputations of 
virtuous ladies, and to rescue, at the hazard of his life, widows, orphans, and 
all unhappy persons groaning under injustice or oppression. Then the 
knights and ladies, who assisted at the ceremony, adorned the candidate with 
the armour and ensi^fns of chivalry ; beginning with putting on the spurs, 
and ending with girding him with the sword, ^eing him thus accoutred, 
the king or nobleman, who was to confer the honour of knighthood, gavo 
him the accolade, or dubbing, by three gentle strokes with the, flat part of 


(l) Mem, eiir rAniienne Chevalerie, par. SI. dc la Clinic dc St. PaUye, 
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the iword on the bliouldur, or with the palm of his hand on the neck, aayin^, 
“ In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee a knight! 
“ lie thou loy^, brave, and hardy.’’(l) 

Valour, humanity, courtesy, justice, honour, were the characteristics of 
chivaliy; and to these were aMed religion, which, by infusing a large por¬ 
tion of enthusiastic zeal, carried them all to a romantic excess, wonderfully 
suited to the genius of the age, and productive of the greatest and most per¬ 
manent effects both upon policy and manners. War was carried on with less 
ferocity, when humanity, no less than courage, came to be deemed the or¬ 
nament of knighthood, and knighthood a distinction superior to royalty, and 
an honour which princes were proud to receive from the hands of private gen¬ 
tlemen j more gentle and polished manners wefe introduced, when coui^sy 
Avas recommended as the most amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight 
devoted himself to the service of some lady ; and violence and oppression 
decreased, when it was accounted meritorious to check and to punisn them. 
A scrupulous adherence to truth, with the most religious attention to fulKl 
every engagement, but particularly those between the sexes, as more easily 
violated, became the distinguishing character of a gentleman ; because Chi¬ 
valry was regarded as the school of honour and inculcated the most delicate 
sensibility with respect to that point.(2) And valour, seconded by so many 
motives of love, religion, and virtueftecame altogether irresistible. 

Tliat the spirit of chivalry often rose to an extravagant height, and had 
sometimes a pernicious tendency, must however be allowed. In Spain, under 
the induence of a romantic gallantry, it gave birth to a series of wild adven¬ 
tures, which have been deservedly ridiculed; in the train of Norman ambi¬ 
tion, it extinguished the liberties of England, and deluged Italy in blood ; 
and we shaU soon see it, at the call of superstition, and as the eugiue of papal 
power, desolate Asia under the banner of the cross. But these violences, 
resulting from accidental circumstances, ouglit not to be considered as argu¬ 
ments against an institution laudable in itself, and necessary at the time of 
its estubliahment. And they who pretend to despise it, the advocates of an¬ 
cient barbarism and ancient rusticity, ought to remember, that chivalry nut 
only tirst taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace into the operations 
of war, and to mingle politeness with the use of the sword, but roused the 
human soul from its lethargy; invigorating the human character, even 
while it softened it, and produced exploits which antiquity cannot parallel. 
Nor ought they to forget, that it gave variety and elegance, and communi¬ 
cated an increase of pleasure, to the intercourse of life, by making woman a 
more essential part of society; and is therefore entitled to our gratitude, 
though the point of honour, and the refinements in gallantry, its more doubt¬ 
ful effects, should be excluded from the improvements in modern manners. 

But the benefieinl effects of chivalry were strongly counteracted by other 
institutions of a leas social kind. Some persons of both sexes, of most reli¬ 
gions and most countries, have in all ages secluded themselves from the 
world, in order to require a reputation for superior sanctity, or to indulge a 
melancholy turn of mind, affecting to hold converse only with the Divinity. 
The number of these solitary devotees, however, in ancient tiniest, was few ; 
and the spirit of religiousWdusion, among the heathens, was confined chiefly 
to high southern latitudeS, where the heat of the climate favours the indo¬ 
lence of tlie cloister. But the case has been very different in more modern 
ages: for although the monastic life hud its origin among the Chnstians in 

(I) A/Wii. sur I'jincirittit Cktvaltrie, ptr M. de U Curiie lie St. Falajrs. 

(i) Tliie untiuieiit bciamc reciprocal. Kven a princen, taysTirant le Blanc, iteclaree 
Tliiit she eubiiiiU to lose all riKht to the beneflteof chivalry, and consents that never anr 
kniirlit shall take arms in ker defence, if she keep* not the promise of raarriase, winch 
she has sireo to the kniplit wbnadored her. And s youns geuUewornan, whose defence 
wu unncrtakeii by tierard dc Nevers^ lielidlding tJie ardour with which he engaired in 
it, took otf her glove, wc aie lold, ana iteliiered it to litin, saying, ** Sir, niy person, my 
" life, my lands, and my bonnnr, I deposit in the care ol tiod and vou; braying for such 
'* asuitance and grace, that I may be delivered out ol lliis peril. (.M. de la Curne de 
St Palaye, ubi sup ) Slany similar exnitiplei niighl lie produced of this niulual coiifi- 
ilence, ine basis of that elegant iiileirooise belwccii the sexes, nhicli >o iciiiarkably dis- 
liiisuislics modelII from ancient uianiicis. 
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f ffQrpt, Syria, mid pHlwtiiir, it rapidly npn^ad not only over all Avia and 
^ Africa, but altwi oyer Kurojie, and |>eiietri«teil to the niovt reiiiole ooruern of 
t the North and \\‘e8t, almoat at the same time that it reai^hed the extremi- 
( ties of the East and South ; to the frrrat hurt of |>o|»uhition and iiiduRtrv, 
^ find the obstruction of the natural protcress of mauety (I) 

Nor were these the only consequences of the jmssiou for pious solitude. 

, As all who put on the relifoous hahit, after the monastic system was com¬ 
pletely formed, took a vow of perpetual chastity, the commerce of the sexi^N 
WHJ* represented by those holy visionaries asiiiroiiHigtentw'itht'hnstiaii purity ; 

. and the whole iMaly of the cler^rv* in order to preserve their iiiduence with 
the people, found themselves under the iie«'essity of profi^ssiiifr a life of celi- 
bai'v. This condescension, which was justly cotisidereil as a triumph hy the 
monks increased their importance, and aupneiited the uuinlicr <»f their fra¬ 
ternities. Nothinff was esteemed so meritorious, diirinjr the (leriod uinlor 
rcMcw, as the tmildiiiff and endowing of monasteries. And ninltitiub»H ol 
nieii and w'omen of all conditions, but es|>ecially of the Inchcr raiikh, consi¬ 
dering the pleasures of society as seducers 19 the pit 4»f diMruclitm, and tiirii- 
in^Vith horror from seiinual delight, retired to mountaius and deserts, or 
crowded into cloisters, where, under the notion of mortif\tn^ the lanly, ami 
shutting all the avenues of the sou) a^i^nst the aUuremciits of external oh- 
jecU, they ufTected an au^tc^ity that gained them uiiiycrK,il \encrutioii, nud 
threw a cloud over the niannois <»f the Christian world.(V) 

The extravagance to w hich Initk sexes are 'Siid to ha\ e carried that aiiolrii- 
ty. during the tirst fervors of monastic /ejJ. seenib altogether incredible to 
emd reason, ouenlighteiied hy philosophy. In attempting to strip human- 
nature of eiery amiable and omamenttil quality, in order to huniolu pride, 
and repress the approaches of Iimiso desire, or in their own phrase, “ to de- 
** liver the celestial spirit from the boielage of dcsh and bl<M»d,'* they in a 
manner diverted themselves of tin* huiiiaii eiiaraetcr. They not only liied 
among wild beasts, hut, after the manner of those savage uiiimalh, they ran 
naked through the lonely diNei t- nithii furious aspect, and hx^ed in gloomy 
<averiir>; or grazed in trie tields like the euinmoii henl, and like cattle tiHik 
their abode in the open air^.'i) .\nd K4»me monk-' and holy \ irgiiis, hy the 
hahit td going naked, became so e^nipletelv covered with hair, os to require 
no other >eil t<» modesty. Many chose tln-ir lutfged ourlliiig in the hollow 
side or narrow cleft of some rock, which obliged tiie*M to sit or stand in the 
iimst painful and emaciating jiostnre, diirin< the remaimler of their wn^tche^l 
lives ; while others, with no small exultation, usuri>ed ihe den of some fero¬ 
cious brother brute, whom tliey alfected to rcM'mbfe ; and not a few, under 
the name of Stylites, or l*illar saints, ascended the top of some lofty enlumii, 
where they remained for years, night and day, without any shelter from 
heat or cold.(4) 

Even after religious houses W'ere provided for thedevoi.t solitaries of iNitli 
sexes, and endowed with ample revenues by the profuse superstition of the 
newly converted barbarians, they atteinpteJ, in tnair several cells to extin¬ 
guish every spark of sensualitv, hy ineiq(re fastings, hbaKly Dagellutiofis, 
and other cruel austerities of dfsciiiiiiie, tt>o slirn'ki^ to bear a recital. Hot 
no sooner did the monastic fury Hubaide, than nature began to nssert her em¬ 
pire in.U&e hearts of the deluded fanatics ; to tell trirni they had wants in* 
«'onsistent with their engagements, and that, in Alniinbrning society, they 
had relinquished the most essential requisites of human hnppiriesH. The 
holy sisters and brothers, convinced of their pious folly, endeavoured by 
tender faniiliaritiea to console each other; Init without violating, aa ilicy 
affirmed, their vow of cliastity.(.^») And although thi«t delectable commerce 
was proliibitod,(tj) as ^ike scandalous aJid dangerous, by resembling Um> 


, I) Msshtim, Hat. vol. ». ii el Aurt. cii. lO loc. 

(2) Mosbaim. Hut. E<€t>$ lol. i. o. rt Auct ctf. iii Ifo. 

Ibid. vol. II. TiHcMioiil Sfrm. /vc«/ra. lotu. viii. 

(4) 'rillcnHIIlt .l/im. A<c/ri tuUl. till. 

Mobbcim. ubi 

The nxlb g«iierrtl - ' oio >! miioo, \« i :'<> '/l ia «(fu>en lu i bs loslit m a 
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nearly the wave of the world, and pruvokin^^ sensibilities too strong for tha 
curb of restraining grace, other solacing practices took place in the convents, 
not more for the honour of the monastic life.(l) Whenever any set of peo¬ 
ple, by laying a cftnstraint upon the natural u)>petite8, seek to arrive at a 
degree of jiurity inconsistent with the welfare of society, they never fail to 
be guilty of crimes which society disclaims, and nature abhors, unless they 
relax the rigour of their institutions, or slide back, by a blameless corrup¬ 
tion, into the more smooth but slippery paths of erring humanity. 

The ignorance of thelimes, however, favoured by certain circumstances, 
continued the veneration for religious solitude, notwithstanding the licen¬ 
tiousness of the monks. Many new monastii^ orders were instituted in the 
eleventh century, under various rules of discipline; but all with a view to 
greater regularity of manners. And monks were called from the lonely cell 
to the most arduous and exalted stations ; to fill the papal chair, and sup- 
l«irt the triple crown ; or to discharge the office of prime minister in some 
mighty kingdom, and regulate the interests of nations. Though utterly 
iguoriint of public tranaa(;tions,*their reputation for superior sanctity, tvhich 
was easily acquired, by real or affected austerity, in ages of rapine and su- 
jierstition, made them l»e thought fit to direct all things. This ghostly 
reputation even enabled them to tvtmple upon the authority, and in.sult the 
persons, of the princes whose government they administered ; es|>ecially if 
the lives of such princes, as uas very commonly the case, happened to be 
stained with any atrocious acts of lust, violence, or oppression. Jn order to 
stay the uplifted arm of divine justice, and render the Governor of the 
World propitious, the king knelt at the feet of the monk and the minister - 
happy to conimit to the favourite of Heaven the sole giiidanve of his spi¬ 
ritual and temporal voncerns.(2) And if chivalry, by awakening a spirit of 
entei pri^-, hail not roused the human jKiwers to deed.s of valour, and revived 
file pos.siun for the softer se.x, by coiitievtiiig it with .iriiis, and separating it 
from gross desire. Kurope iiiiglit have sunk under I tie tyranny of a set of 
men. hIio pretend to renoiinre tlie world and its aff.iiri,,' and'Christendom 
half lieronie but one great cloister. 


LKTTEK XXII. 


7/0 (>trmau Empire and ttt Urpmilencief, Rome and the Italian Stolen, 
under t un/ad iJ, and /its Dviicendunts oj't/ie Mouse of Era.nconia. 


M t. now. my dear 1‘liilip, return to the great line of history, which I sliall 
eiidenvoiir to tnu-e as exaetlv a.s |>os8ihlc, that vou may be able to keep in 
view the train of events, without which you will neither be able to reason 
distinctly on them yourself, nor to understand clearly the reasonings of 
others. I sfi.’ill therefore bring down the history of the German empire to 
tiie death of Henry V. when Uio quarrel between the popes and the empe¬ 
rors came to a stand, h^lore 1 speak of the affiurs of France and England, 
which, frtmi the Norman conquest, became inseparably interwoven, but had 
little induence for some renturies on the rest of Europe. 


or men in * (emiile, monulrry. .4iiil the levrnik eenera) council (canon xx ) forbids tlio 
rirctins ol double or pronioi nous iituiiHsIri ir> of liotb lexe*. (Bcreridce. loni. i.) On 
Uie irrefTMiur ploHAurrt of ihc uiuoks and uuus, tec Tlioiiiw«ia» tool. iii. 

(1 > Mo<tliieaia rol ii. 

{I IftTknIe Hvetlib and iiifluance acquired by the nonki in consequence of the 
•<i(wrstitu»us lanuratu'c of tire ((rear, who otten shared not oiilr tbe«r power. Iiat tha 
liu^e nf tlinr ra^> uv aidi ihoir piouv diractora, a imnular ortuiimi which prevailed lo- 
warn Ih' < hmoof ibe Ifiith century, coiitiioute<l Krczlty to aufiucot tbeir opulence. Tha 
tn^saud vraia, fivtu the iiiiib or dealh of Chnsi, nieirtioned by Si, Johri in the tiook 
of KectfUlitriu, artic >u)mLi*eii to be nearly aciomphtbed, and toe da\ of judnneiit at 
hand. MuUiluuc* «f t'|iri»iiMn>, theielore. anxious only for their eternal salration. 
delurred ovri to the uionailtr oider» at! tbcir laiidf, trramres* and other rmioabie 
rVects. and rrpaurd nitb ration to PaUginic, %t|ieir thrr expected the appear, 

ante ol C blot oti Mount >u>ii lol n. »ur appear- 
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Great disputes ensued on the death of Henrv 11. about the nomination of 
a successor to the empre; that prince, n.s you )iave ha<l occasion to see, dy- 
in^ without issue, 'i he princes and states assembled in the open tields, be¬ 
tween Mentz and Worms, no hall bein^ sufficient to hold them ; and, after 
six weeks encampment and deliberation, they elected Conrad, duke of Fran¬ 
conia, surnamed the Salic, because he a as burn on the banks of the river 
!5ula.(I) 

The Lombards revolting, us usual, soon after the election of the new em¬ 
peror, Conrad marched into Italy ; and having rediicetl the rehel.s by force 
of arms, he went to Rome, uhere he was consecrated .ind crowned by I’ope 
John XX. in presence of Canute the great, king of England, Denmark, and 
Norway, and Rodoljdi 111. king of Transjiirane Uiirgiindy. But his ..tay 
at Rome was short. Scarce w'os the coron.ation over, »hen he was obliged 
to return to Germany, on account of some insurrections raised in his ;di- 
scnce. He took the precaution, however, before he attempted to humble 
the insurgent-s, to get his son Henry, then iHiove twelve years of age, de¬ 
clared his successor, and solemnly crowned at Aix-hi-Chupelle. 'I'he rebel¬ 
lion was soon after suppressed by the valour of Conrad. He defeated the 
.authors of it in several engagements ; in one of which, Erne.-,t, duke of 
Siiahia, who had been put to the ban of tne enmire, was slain.(‘J) 

The word ban originally signified banner, afterwards edict, and lastly, a 
declaration of outlawry, which was intimated thus: “ We declare thy wife 
“ a widow, thy children orphans, and send thee, in the name of the 'devil, 
“ to the four corners of the earth.” This is one of the first exam|de.s of 
that proscription! 

The emperor next turned his arms against the Poles, and afteruard 
against the Huns, and obliged both to subscribe to his own coiiditiuns. In 
the mean time Rodidph, king of Transjurane Burgundy dying uithout i-suc. 
left his dominions to Conrad They were of small extent, but pcluded the 
seigniorial superiority over the Swiss, the Grisoiis, J’lovence, Franche- 
Coinpte, Savoy, Geneva, and Daupliine. Hence the lands on the other side 
of the Rhine are still railed the Laiid.s of the Empire ; and all the noblemen 
of those cantons, who formerly held pf Uodidjih and his jireilecessors, now 
liold of tlie emperor.(.’); 

While Conrad II. was employed in t.iking possession of his new iiiheri- 
t.'uice, the Poles revolted : and this rebellion was no sooner quelled than he 
h.ol occasion to compose another in Italy, headed by Hubert, hi-liopof .Milan, 
whom he had loaded with favours. Conrad made so miieh haste that Milan 
« as taken by surprise. The bishop was condemned to perm-tual hanislinient; 
and the emperor died hihui after his return to Germany, leaving liehind him 
the reputation of a just, generous, end magnanimous iiriiice.( 1; 

Henry HI. surnamed the Black, son of Conrad and Gisella of Siiabia, was 
elected in consequence of his father’s recommendation, and crowned a second 
time at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The first years of Henry’s reign was signalised hy successful wars against 
Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary ; which, however, pruduced no memorahio 
ei ent. Rome and Italy, as usual, were involved in coitfnsion, and distract- 
e<l by factions, particularly those of the Pandolphi and the Ptolemei. The 
Pandolphi had thrust Benedict IX. a boy of twelve years of age, into tlic 

K 'y. lie was deposed by I*toleroei and the people, who suhstitiiUHl in 
lace Sylvester HI. This new pope was de|M>se<l, In his turn, hy the 
Pandolphi, and his rival re-established. Benedii^, however, finding himself 
universally despised, voluntarily resigned in favour of John, archpriest of the 
Roman church ; but afterward repenting of his resignation, he wanted to 
resume his dignity. * 

These three popes, supported by their several partisans, and Uving |H-ace- 
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shiv witli each other, maintained themselves each upon a different branch 
of^erevenu^-of th^ Holy See. One resided at St. Peter's, another at 
SrinU Maria Major, and the third in the palace of the Lateran, all 
the most proflijrate and scandalous lives. A priest, called Gratian, at last 
put an enS to this singular triumvirate. Partly by artifice, partly by pre¬ 
sents, he prevailed uiion all three to renounce their pretensions to the pa¬ 
pacy : and the people of Rome, out of gratitude for so signal a service to 
the church. cliOse him pope, under the name of Gregory VI. 

Henrv HI. took umbrage at this election, in which he had not been con- 
sulte.1, and marched with an army into Italy. No emperor ever exercised 
more absolute Buthoritv in that country. Htf deposed Gregory, as having 
been guilty of simony, and filled the papal chair with his own chancellor, 
Siiidger or Heidiger.’Bishop of Bamberg, who assumed the name of Clement 
II. and afterward consecrated, at Rome, Henry and the empress AgneB.(l) 

This ceremonv being over, and the Romans having sworn never to elect 
a pope without the api»robatioi#of the reignipg emperor, Henry proceeded 

1 0 t.'upiia, where he w'as visited bv Dnigo, Rainulphiis, and other Norman 
adventurers, who having left their country, namely the duchy of Normandy, 
at different times, had made themselves musters of great part of Apulia and 
('alahria, at the expense of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered into a 
treaty with them ; and not only solemnly invested them with those territo¬ 
ries which they had ncquire<l by conquest, but prevailed on the pope to 
excommunicate the Beneveiitines, who had refused to open their gates to 
liim, and bestowed that city and its dependencies, as fiefs of the empire, up¬ 
on the Norman princes, provided they took possession by force of anns.(%) 
What use they made of the imperial favour we shall afterward have occa¬ 
sion to see. At present the papacy claims all our attention. 

The emiieror was scarce returned to Germany, when he received intelli¬ 
gence of the jileath of Clement II. Clement was succeeded in the apostolic 
see hv Ibtmusiis II. who also dying soon after his elevation, Henry nomi- 
n.ite<l liruno. hi,shop of Toiil.’to the vacant chair. This Bruno, who was 
the emperor'.s relation, immediately assumed the pontificals; but being a 
ukhIcsI ami pious prelate, be threw theip off on his journey, by the persua- 
siiiti <il' Hildebrand, a monk of ('luny, ami went to Rome as a private man. 

The cmpcrur alone," said Hildebrand, “ has no right to create a pope.’’ 
He acc<>iii|iiiiiicd Bruno to Rome, and secretly retarded his election, that he 
might arrogate to himself the merit of obtaining it.(.S) The scheme suc¬ 
ceeded tsi Ins wi-h. Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. believing himself 
imlelited Ui 11 ililebrand iur the poutifirate, favoured him with his iiarticiilor 
friendship and eoiitiilenee; and hence originated the power of tnis enter- 
|>risiiig tmoiU, of obscure birth, but boundless ambition, who so long go- 
\eriied Rome, ami whose zeal for the exaltation of the church occasioned so 
many troubles to Kiirofie. 

l.eo, soon after his elevation, waited on the emperor at Worms, to 
■ r.iie assistance against the Norman princes, who were become the terror of 

11 dy, and tnsited tlieis subjects with great severity. Henry furnished the 
piqie with an army ; the liead of which his holiness marched against the 
.Vomuiiis. after ^'ving excommunicated them, accompanied by a great num¬ 
ber of hisliops and other ecclesiastics, who were all either killed or taken 
l■risollenl, the Germans and Italians being totally routed. Leo liimself was 
led captive to Benevento, of which the Normans were now inabters, and 

Henry had granted to the pope in exchange for the fief of Bamberg 
111 Gemutiiy ; and the apostolic see is to this day in poasesaion of Benevento, 
by virtue of Henry’s donation, ’flie Norman chiefs, however, who had a 
right to that city hy a prior grant, restored it, in the mean time to the 

I irinces of Lomimrdv ; and the holv father was treoted with so mueli respect 
ly the conquerors, tliat he revoked the sentence of e.\eommuiiie.-ition, and 
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joined liis sanction to the im|>eriitl investiture for tlie lands which tliey held 
in Apulia and Calahria.(l) 

Leo died soon after his release; and the emperor, about the same time, 
caused his infant son, afterward the famous Henrj' 1V\ to be detdaro<l King 
of the Romans, a title still in use for the acknowledge*! heir of the empire. 
Gebhard, a German bishop, was elected pope, under the name of \'ictor 11. 
and confirmed by the address of Hildebrand, who waite«l t»n the empei or in 
person for that purjKwe, though he disdained to consult him l>eforehiind.(^‘.J) 
Perhaps Hildebrand would not have found tliis tusk so easy, had not llenrv 
been involved in a war with the Hungarians, who pressed him hard, but 
whom he obliged at last to pay a large tribute, and furnish liim aiinuiJIy 
witli a certain number of fighting men. 

As soon as the emperor hall finished this W'ur, and others to which it gave 
rise, he marched into Italy to inspect the conduct of his sister Reatrice, 
widow of Uonifnee marquis of Mantua, and ma«le her prisoner. Slie had inar- 
ried Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, without the empei-or’s consent; and contracti'd 
her daughter, Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to trodfrey duke of Spoleto 
and Tuscany, Gozelo's son liy a former mailriago. 'I’liis formidable .dliancl^ 
jusfly abarmed Henry; he therefore attemiited to disolve it by carrying bis 
sister into Germany, where lu' died soon after his return, in the thirty-nintli 
year of his age, and the sixteenth of his reign. 

This empenir, in his la.st journey to Italy, concluded an alliance with (’on- 
tarini, doge of Venice. That rejiublic was already rich and powerful, though 
it had only been enfranchised in the year 998 from the tribute of a mantle ol 
cloth of gold, which it formerly jtaid, aa a mark of subjection, to tlic cm. 
jierors of Consitantino]>lo. Genua was the rival of Venice in po'ver and in 
commerce, and was already in possession of the island of (lorsica, wliich llic 
Genoese had taken from the Sarnc.eiis.(3) These two cities, which I shall 
afterward have occasion frequently to mention, ingrossed at this time al¬ 
most all the trade of Euro|K?. There was no city in France or (ieriiiaiiy 
eqii.al in any respect, to either of them. 

Henry iV. surnamed tlie Great, was only five years old ‘at his father's 
death. He, was immediately acknowledged emperor in a diet of the prim er: 
convoked at Cologne, and the care of his ediicjition was committed to liis 
mother Agnes, who also governed the empire. She was a woman of sjriiit 
and address, and discharged both lier public and private tru.st with diligence 
and ability. 

Germany, during the first years of this reign, was harassed W ith civil wars ; 
so that the empress Agnes, nntwitlistatiding her strung talents, f.mnil it ilif- 
ficult to maintain her authority. And at length the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria, uncles of the young emperor, carried him oif from hei' by stratagem, 
accusing her of sacrificing the public welfare to the will of the bishop of A ugs- 
burg, her minister and supposed gallant. I'hus divested oi' the regency, she 
fled to Rome, and tliere took the veil.(4.) 

Henry was now put under the tuition of the archbishops of Coltigne and 
Bremen, who discharged their trust in a veiw opposite manner. The first 
endeavoured to inspire him with a love of learning and virtue, while the 
second sought only to acquire an ascendancy overjiis passions, by indulging 
him in all the pleasures of youth. This indulgence 4 >r<Mluced a habit of licen¬ 
tiousness which he could never afterward restrain. 

Italy, in the mean time, was a prey, as usual, to intestAe disorders. After 
a variety of troubles, excited on account of the jmntificate, Nicholas 11. the 
creature of Hildebrand, passed a famous decree, which gave rise to many 
mure ; and by which it was ordained, in a council of a hundred and thirteen 
bishops, that for the future the cardinals oidy should elect the po|>e, and that 
the dection should be confirmed by the rest of the Roman clergy and the 
people : “ saving the honour," adds he, “ due to our dear son Ilenry, now 
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"kinff • anil who, if it please God, shall one day be emperor, according to 
“ the privilege which we have already conferred upon him; and saving the 
" hiiniiur of iiin Miccessurs on whom the Apostolic See shall confer the same 

“liitfh privileg^.(l)** . , * 

'J^e same poiw Nicholas 11* after having m vain ezcoinmunicated the 
Norman princes, made protectors and vassals of them ; and they, who were 
ieiidalnrics of the empire, leas afraid of the popes than the emperors, readily 
did liomage for their lands to Nicholas, in 1059, and agreed to bold them of 
the cliurch.(2) . . , 

'I'liis misle of holding was very common in those days of rapacity, both for 
princes and private persons, the only authority then respects being that of 
tlie I'iiiircli: iiinl the Normans wisely made use of it as a safeguard against 
tlic emperors. 'I’hey gave their lands to the chiitch under the name of an of¬ 
fering, or ol.lnta, and continued in possession of them on paying a slight ac- 
kiiuwiedgmcnt. Hence the pope’s claim of superiority over the kingdom of 
Naples and Sieily. 

Robert Guiscard brother of Drago, and one of the gallaiit sons of Tancred 
of Haiiteville, received from thepApethe ducal crown of Apulia and Calabria; 
and llirhard, count of Aversa, was confirmed prince of Capua, a title wldch 
lie lind already assumed. The pope also gave the Normans a right to hold 
Sii'ilv in tlie same manner with their other possessions, provided they could 
expel tiie Saracens from it ;(.3) and ftohert Guiscard and his brother Roger 
iiiiiile tliemselves fully masters of that island in lOGl. 

Henry IV. iissnmed the reins of government at the age of twenty-two, and 
b«>gaii Ills administration with restraining the thefts, robberies, and cjctor- 
tioiiH, w liii-li his subjects of tlie duchy of Saxony exercised upon strangers, 
us well as uimn each other. Rut tlie Saxon princes and nobles, wlio were 
gniiiers liy these atnises, particularly by the infamous practice of imprisouing 
travellers, and making them pay for their ransom, opposed the intended re¬ 
formation, and cnteriid into an association against the emperor, under pre- 
teni-e tliiit their lilierties were in danger. In this rebellious disposition they 
were eniniiragctl by the arrogance of jxipo Alexander II. who at the instiga¬ 
tion of Hildebrand, his confidant and oracle, summoned Henry to appear lie- 
fore the tribunal of the Holy See, on aecotmt of his loose life, and to an¬ 
swer to tlie charge of having ex|Hised the investiture of bishops to sale.(4) 
Henry treateil the po|>e's mandate with the contempt it deserved ; and at 
till* same time carried on war with vigour against the Saxons, and their re- 
iH-llioiiH iissoriates, whom he totally routed in a bloody engagement, and made 
liiinself master of all Saxony. TW heads of the rebellion asked pardon of 
tlie eni]ieror in public, and begged to lie restored to his favour: he generously 
accepted their submission, anil peace was restored to Gemiany.(5) 

Kilt Henry was not siitfereil long to enjoy the fruits of his valour. A new 
storm threnteneil him from Italy, wliich afterward fell with violence on his 
head, and shisik nil the thrones in C^hristendom. On the death of Alexander 
II. ill lOT.I, Hildebrand had been elu<-ted pope, under the name of Greginy 
VII. and although he had not asked the emperor’s voice, he prudently waited 
for Ills eoiifirmation before be omumed the tiara. He obtained it by tliis 
mark of submission ; Henry eomfirmed his election ; and Gregory, having 
mithing further to fear, |MiUed off the mask. He Itegan his pontificate with 
exiHiiiimiiiiicfiting every ecclesiastic who should receive a tieuefiee from a lay- 
■iiitn, and every layfhan by whom such benefice should be conferred. Tliis 
was engaging the church in an o|ien war with tlie sovereigns of all nations. 
Kilt tlie thunder of the Holy See was more particularly directed against the 

(1> Ckrtmicvn Ftn-tfnst in Murst. Script, ftrr. Ital. tom li. |»sr. ii. To tbit edict of 
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emperor; and Henry, sensible of his danger, and willing to avert it, wrote 
II subinis-sive letter to Gregory, who pretended to take him into fmoiir after 
iiaving severely reprimanded him for the crimes of simony and dehaiiehery, 
lai<l against him by the lute pope, and of which he now confessed himsedf 
guilty.(I) 

Grep>ry, at the same time, proposed a crusade, in order to deliver the holy 
sepulchre from the bands of the infidels ; offering to head the Christians iii 
person, and desiring Henry to serve as a volunteer under his romniuiid !(V) 
a project so wild and extravagant, that nothing but the prevailing spirit of 
the times, the double enthusiasm of religion and valour, can save the nic- 
iiiory of its author from the imputation of insanity. 

(iregory 8 project of making himself lord of Christendom, by not only di^- 
soli'ing the jurisdiction which kings and emperors had hitherto exerrisnl 
over the various orders of the clergy, but also oy subjecting to the )iapal aii- 
thority nil teni]>oral princes, and rendering tlieir dominions tributary to the 
See of Rome, seems no less romantic ; yet this he undertiiok, and liot alto> 
getlier without success. Solomon, king of Hungary, dethroned by Ids bro- 
thar Geysa, liad fled to Henry for protection, and renewed the liomage of 
Hungary to the empire. Gregory, wlio favoured Geysa, exclaimed ugniIl^t 
Ibis act of submission; and said in a letter to Solomon, “ You ought to knon, 
"that the kingdom of Hungary beloilks to the Homan church; and leinii, 
" tliat you will incur the indignation of the Holy See, if you do not Bckmm- 
“ ledge that you hold your dominions of the pope, and nut of tlie ciiipc. 

ror !’Y3) 

This ]irt>sumptuous declaration, and the neglect it met with, brought the 
<|uarrel U^twein the empire anti the church to a crisis. It was directed to 
Solomon, but intended for Henry. And if Gregory could not siicctHsl in one 
way, he was resolved that he should in anotlier: he therefore resuiiitsi the 
claim of investitures, fur which he had a more plausible prctciii'e ; and as that 
dispute and its consequences merit jiarticular attention, 1 shidl he mure vii - 
cumstaiitial than usual. • 

riie predecessors of Henry IV. had always enjoyed the right of nomina¬ 
ting hishops and alihuts, and of giving them investiture by the ring anil cro¬ 
sier. This right they had in cominun with almost all princes. 'I'he predc- 
I'cssors of fJregory VII. had heen’accustomed, on their pari, to send legates 
to the emperors, in order to entreat their assistance; to obtain tlieir confir¬ 
mation, or desire them to come and receive the |iiipal sanction, hut for no 
other pur|Mise. Gregory, however, sent two legates to summon Henry to 
ap|iear liefore him as a delinouent, because he still continued to bestow iii- 
' estitures, notwithstanding the apostolic decree to the contrary; adding, 
that if be should fail to yidd obedience to the church, he must ex^iect to ho 
excommunicated and dethroned. 

Incensesl at that arrogant message from one whom he considered as his 
vassal, Henry dismissed the legates with very little ceremony, and convoked 
an assembly of all the German princes and dimified ecclesiastics at Worms ; 
where, after mature deliberation, they conduit, th.it Gregory having usurp- 
ed the cliair of St. Peter by indirect means, infect^ the church of God with 
many novelties and abuses, and deviated from hi^ duty to his sovereign in 
several scanddous attempt^ tihe emperor, by that supreme authority derivisl 
fn>m his predecessors, ou^t to divest him of his dignity, and appoint another 
in his plaoe.(4) 

I n consequence of this determination, Henry sent an ambassador to Rome, 
with a formal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, ctmvoked a rouiicil 
at which were present a hundred and ten bisho]M, who unanimously agreeil, 
that the pope had just cause to depose Henry, to dissolve the oath of alli^ 
giance which the princes and states had taken In his favour, and to |iTohiliit 
them from holding any corrcsiiondence with him on pain of excommunication. 
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AikI Uiiit sc-nti-iice »iis iiiinie«liately fulminatetl against the emperor and his 
a<lliriviit!<. “ la the name of Almighty Ood, and by your authority,” wiid 
Ore^ory, iJliidiiiK to the memWi-H of the uoiineil, “1 prohibit Henry’, the 

bo7i Ilf our emperor Henry, fnini ffoverniiiff the Teutonic kinffdom, and 
“ Italy ; 1 relciine all Christians from their oath of alle^ance to him ; and 1 
“ strictly forbid nil persons from servinf? or attending; him as king.”(l^ 

'I'his is the first instance of a |M)pe's pretending- to deprive a sovereign of 
bis crown, but it was too fiattering to ecclesiastical pride to be the last.—No 
l>ri‘latc, from the foundation of the church, had ever presumed to use so im- 
iicriaas a language as Cregury : fur although Lewis the Delrunnaire had 
ix-cii depiwed by his bishojis, there was at least some colour for that stej*. 
Tlicv condemnerl Lewis, in appearance, only to do public penance. 

The circular letters written by this pontiff breathe the same spirit with 
his sentence of de|>osition. In these he repeatedly asserts, that “ bishops arc 
“ hii|a'rior to kings, and made to judge them expressions alike artful and 
piesiimptuoiis, and calculated for bringing in nil the churclimen of the world 
(o bis standard, tlregory’s purpose is said to have been, to engage in the 
bonils of fidelity and allegiance to the Vicar of Christ, as King of Kingwand 
i.oni of Lords, all the |iotentates of the oirth, and to establish at Home aii 
.iiiiiiial assembly of bishops, by whom the contests that might arise between 
I, iiigdoms and sovereign states were* to be decided ; the rights and preten- 
: ions of piinccs tube examined, and the fate of nations and empires .to be 
<lclcrmiiied.(2) 

The haughty jamtiff knew well what consequences would follow the thun¬ 
der of the <-liiircn. The Cemian bishops came immediately over to his party, 
.ind »lrew along with them many of the nobles; the brand df civil war still 
lay siiioiihlering, and a hull properly directed was sufficient to set it in a 
Idaxe. Tlic Saxous, Henry’s olcl enemies, made use of the pmiol displeasure 
.IS a pretence I'or rchelliiig against him. Even his favourite Guelf, a noble- 
ni III to whom he had gi\eii the duchy of llavari.a, supported the malecoiitents 
uitli tlial powip- wliicli he owed to liis sovereign’s bounty : nay, those very 
ininccs and prelates who iiad a.ssisted in deposing (Iregoi-y, gave up their 
iiioniircii to lie tried hy the pope; and his holiness was solicited to come to 


.\ngshiirg fur that purpose.(8) 



|u-cssiir, Who w.-ui tlien in t.anosa,mi the Aiipcniiines; a fortress belonging 
ihc cmintc.ss or duchess Matilda, w hom 1 have already had occasion to nien- 
i Mill ,\l the gates of this place the einpenir presented liim.self as an humble 
|.cnitent. He alone was admitted within the miter court, where, being striiit 
III Ins robes, and wrapt in sackclntli. he was obliged to remain three days in 
1 lie month ot January, barefooted and fasting, before he was permitted to 
. isK the feet of Ins holiness, who all that time was shut up with the devout 
.M.itih II, whose spiritual director he laid long been ; and. as some say, her 
jallaiit. Rat he that as it may, her attucliment to Gregory, and her hatred 
..gainst the Germans was so great, that she made over all tier estates to the 
.\postohc See: and this Hoiiatioii is the true ejiuse of all the wars, which 
since that pnod have nflfed lictween the empeiors and the p<ipes. She iios- 
«’K»e<l in her own r^ht, great part of l uscaiiy ; Mantua, Pirma, IlesSrio. 
1 l•»•entln, Ferrara, Modena, \ erona. and alm.«t the whole of what is^w 
calh-d the iiatnmonv of bt. Peter, from Viterlio to Orvicto : together with 
part of Umbria, Spoleto, and the Marche of Anconu.(4.) ^ 

The emperor wi« at length iieniiitted to throw himself at the feet of the 
haughty pontiff, who condescende.1 to grant him absolution, after he had 
sworn oWdienee to his holiness in all things, and promised to sulmiit to 1^ 
solemn dcejsioii at Augsburg—wi that Henry got nothing but disgi-acc by his 
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jiiiirney, while Gregory, elated w'ith his triumph, and now looking upon 
iiimseii^, nut altogether without reason, as the ford and master of idl the 
crowned heads in Christendom, said in several of his letters, that it was his 
duty “ to pull down the pride of kings." 

This extraordinary accommodotion gave much disgust to the princes of 
Italy. They never could forgive the insolence of the pope nor the ahject 
liiiniility of the emperor. Happily however for Henry, their indignation at 
tiregory’s arrogancp overbalanced their detestation of Ai* meanness. He took 
advantage of this temper; and by a change of fortune hitherto unknown to 
the German emperors, he found a strong party in Italy, when abandoned in 
tJermany. All Lombardy took up arms against the pope, while he was rais¬ 
ing all Germany against the emperor. 

Gregoi-y, on the one hand, made use of every art to get another emperor 
elected in Germany; and Henry, on his part, left nothing undone to per¬ 
suade the Italians to elect another pope. The Germans chose Koduljih, 
duke of Suabia, who was solemnly crowned at Mentz ; and fJregory, hesita¬ 
ting on this occasion, behaved truly like the su|)rcme judge of kings. Ho 
had^eposed Henry, but still it was in his power to pardon that prince: he 
therefore affected to be di8])leii.sed that llodolph was consecrated without his 
order; and declared, he would acknowledge as emperor and king of Ger¬ 
many liim of the two competitors who should be must submissive to the Holy 
See.(l) 

Henry, however, trusting more to the valour of his troops than to tho ge¬ 
nerosity of the pope, set out immediately for Germany, where he defeated 
his enemies in several engagements: and tJregory, seeing no hopes of sub¬ 
mission, thundered out a second sentence of escomniiinicjition against him, 
confirming at the s;ime time tho election of llodolph, to whom he sent a 
gulden crown, on which the following well-known \ crse, equidly haughty and 
jnierile, was engraved: 

Petra dedit Petro, Peti'xis diadema Rodolphn. ^ 

riiis donation was also accompanied with a projihetic anathema against 
lleiirj', so wild and extravagant, as to make <me doubt whether it was dic¬ 
tated by enthusiasm <ir priestcraft? After depriving him xi' Hi enf/l/i in eom- 
lial, ;iiid condemning him never to be virtorinw, it concludes with the follow¬ 
ing remarkable apostrophe to St. I’eter and St. I’aul : “ Make all men serisi- 
“ ble, that, as you can bimi and louse every thing in heaven, you <‘iin also 

upon earth take from, or give to, every one acconling to his deserts, eni- 
“ jiires, kingdoms, principalities—let the kings and princes of the age then 
“ instantly feel your power, that they may' not dare to despise the orders of 
" your church ; let your justice be so speedily executed upon Henry, that 
“ nobody mav doubt but that he falls by your means, and not by cliance."(‘^) 

In order to avoid the effects of the second e.xcuminiinicalion, Henry to<d> 
a step worthy of himself. He assembled at Brixen, in the county of 'I'irol, 
about twenty German bishops, who, acting also for the bishops of Lombardy, 
unanimously resolved. That the ]iope, instead of having power over the ein- 
]>eror, owed him obedience and allegiance; that Gregory VI1. having ren¬ 
dered himself unworthy of the papal cluur, by his fliiscondiict and rebellion, 
ought to lie dep«>sed from a dignity he so little deser\’ed. 'I'hey accordingly 
degraded Hildebrand, and elected in his room Guibert, archbishop of Ra¬ 
venna, a person of undoubted merit, who took the name of t'lement HI. 

Henry promised to put the new jKipe in iHissession of Rome. But he was 
obliged, in the mean time, to shift the scene of action, and to enijdoy all his 
forces against his rival Rodolph, who had re-assembled a large iiody of truo|>8 
111 Saxony. The two armies met near Mersburg, and both ibught with great 
fiirv. Victory remained long doubtful: but the fortune of the day seemed 
inclining to Rudolph, when his hand was cut off by the famous Godfrey of 


(1,1 TTitliiii.-ir. ffiJ.Ifil! ii'tfi A t Sm n tl^jt Miirnton, eintiai.//'leal. 
(2* Hxrd*'mn, rv,/,ci' i:i\,//iit./inhi. 
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Bouillur., then in the service of Henry, and afterward renowned by the con- 
«|iiest of Jerusaleni. Uisconrageil by the misfortune of their chief, the re¬ 
bels immediately ^ave way; and Itoduluh |>erceiving; his end afiproachinj', 
ordered the hand that m as cut off to be brouf^ht him, and made a speech to 
his officers on theocenmon, which could not fail to have a favourable influ¬ 
ence on the emperor’s affairs. “ Behold," said he, “ the hand with which 1 

took the oath of allegiance to Henry—an oath, which, at the instigation 
" of Rome, I have violated, in perfidiously aspiring to an honour that was 
“ not my due.’’(l) 

The emperor, thus delivered from his formidable antagonist, soon dispersed 
the rest of his enemies in Germany, and set out for Italy, in order to settle 
Clement 111. in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome' being shut against 
him, he was obliged to attack it in form. The siege continued upwards of 
two years ; Henry, during that time, being obliged to quell some insurrec¬ 
tions in Germany. The city was at length carried by assault, and witli dif¬ 
ficulty saved from being pillaged ; but Gregory was not taken : be rctiretl 
int<i the ciustle of St. Angelo, ^nd thence defied and excommunicated the 
c«n<|ueror. — 

'J'he new pope was, however, consecrated with the usual ceremonies, and 
expressed Ins griititude by crowning Henry, with the concurrence of the Ro¬ 
man senate and people. Meanwhite the siege of St. Angelo was going on ; 
but tfie emperor being called about some affairs into Lombardy, Robert 
Guisciird took advantage of his absence to release Gregoi-y, who died soon 
after at Salerno. His last words, borrowed from the scripture, were worthy 
of the greatest saint: “ 1 have loved justice, and hated iniquity; therefore 
“ I die in exile !’'(3) * 

Henry did not long enjoy the success of his Italian expedition, or that 
tranquillity which might have been expected from the death of Gregory. 
Germany was involved in new troubles: thither he hastened with all exj>e- 
dition. The Saxons, his old enemies, had elected a king of the Romans, 
whom he defeated in several engagements, and whose bbaid atoned for his 
|)resumptton. Another pretender shared the same fate. Every thing yielded 
to the emperor's valour. 

But while Henry was thus victorious in Germany, his enemies were busy 
in embroiling his affairs in Italy, into which he found it necessary again to 
march. Not satisfied with Clement III. the emperor’s po|te, they had elected 
the abbot of Monte Cassino, under the name of Victor III. and ne dying in a 
short time, they chose in his room Urban II. who, in conjunction with the 
countess Matilda, seduced the emperor’s son, Conrad, into a rel)ellion against 
his father.—It was this Urban who held the famous council of Clermont, of 
which I shall afterward have occasion to speak, and where the first crusade 
was residved upon. 

Conrad assumed the title of king of Italy, and was actually crowned by 
A nselmo, archbishop of Milan. Soon after this ceremony, he married the 
daugliter of Roger, king of Sicily; and succeeded so well in his usurpation, 
that the greater part of the Italian cities and nobles acknowledged nim as 
their sovereign. The emperor, therefore, despairing of being able to reduce 
his son to obedience, retffrned to Germany; where he assembled the princes, 
who put Conrad to the Ban of the empire, and declared his brother Henry 
king of the Romans.(.3) An accommodation was made with the Saxons and 
Ba\arian8, and the empei-or hoped to spend the latter part of his life in 
]>eace. 

In the mean time Conrad died ; and Pascal II. another Hildebrand, suc¬ 
ceeded Urban in the see of Rome. 'Phis pope no sooner found himself safely 
seated in the tmpal chair, than he called a council, to which he summoned the 
emperor; and as Henry did not obey the citation, he excommunicated him 
anew for the schisms which he had introduced into the church. But that 
vengeance, though sufficiently severe, was gentle, in comjuirison of what 

(I) Chrvii^ Muntleb. 

12) yit. Grea. VII. Murat, ubi sup. 

(3) i'hrvn. $Jaff<Ub, 
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Pascal meditated and accomplished. Ho excited young- Henry to rebel 
apkinst bis fatlier, under pretence of defending the cause of the orthodox ; 
alleging, that he -was bound to take upon himself the reins of government, 
as he could neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was excommuni- 
cated.(l) 

In vain did the emperor use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade his 
son from proceeding to extremities: the breach became wider and wider, and 
both prepared for the decision of the sword. But the son dreading his fa¬ 
ther's military superiority, and confiding in his tenderness, made use of a 
stratagem equally base and effectual. He threw himself unexpectedly at the 
emperor's feet, and begged pardon for his undutiful behaviour, which he im¬ 
puted to the advice of evU counsellors. In consequence of this submission, 
he was immediately taken into/avour, and the emperor dismissed his army. 
The ungrateful youth now bared his perfidious heart: he ordered his father 
to be confined; while he assembled a diet of his own confederates, at which 
the pope’s legate presided, and repeated the sentence of excommunication 
.igainst the emperor Henry IV. who was instautly deposed, and the parrici- 
dious usurper Henry V. proclaimed.(2) ^ 

'rh^rchbishops of Mentz and Cologne were sent as deputies to the old 
emperor, to intimate his deposition, and demand the crown, and other re¬ 
galia. Henry received this deputation with equal surprise and concern ; and 
finding the chief accusation against him was, "the scandalous manner in 
“ which he had set bislioprics to sale," he thus addressed the audacious ec- 
(desiastics : “ If we have prostituted the benefices of the church for hire, you 
“ yourselves are the most proper persons to convict us of that simony. Say 
“ then, I conjure you, in the name of the eternal Clod! what liave we ex- 
" acted, or what have we received, for having promoted you to the dignities 
“ which you now enjoy?" They acknowledged he was innocent as far as 
regarded their preferment :—“ and yet," continued he, " the archbishoprics 
“■ of Mentz ana Cologne being two of the best in our gift, we might have 
“ filled our coffers by exposing them to sale. We bestowed them, however, 
" on you, out of free grace and favour ; and a worthy return ypu make to 
“ our benevolence 1—Do not, we beseech you, become abettors of those who 
“ have lifted up their hand against their lord and master, in defiance of faith, 
“ gratitude, and allegiance.’’ 

'fhe two archbishops unmoved by<that pathetic address, insisted on his 
compliance with the purport of their errand. On this he retired, and put 
on his royal ornaments ; then returning to the apartment he had left, and 
seating himself on a chair of state, he renewed his remonstrance in these 
words: “ Here are the marks of that royalty with which we were invested 
“ by God and the princes of the empire : if you disregard the wrath of Hea- 
“ ven, and the eternal reproach of mankind, so much as to lay violent hands 
" on your sovereign, you may strip us of them. We are not in a condition 
“ to defend oursmves. 

'This speech had no more effect than the former upon the unfeeling pre¬ 
lates, who instantly snatched the crown from his head ; and, dragging nim 
from his chair, pulled off his roydl robes by force. While they were thus 
employed, Henry exclaimed, "Great God!”—the tears trickling down his 
venerable cheeks—“ thou art the God of vengeance, and wilt repay this out- 
“ rage. I have sinned, I own, and merited such shame*by the tollies of my 
“ youth; but thou wilt not fail to punish those traitors, for their peijury, in- 
“ wlence and ingratitude.'’(3) 

'To such a degree of -wretchedness was this unhappy prince reduced by the 
barbarity of his son, that, destitute of the common necessaries of life, he en¬ 
treated Gertrad, bishop of Spire, whom he had created, to grant him a cano- 
nicate for his subsistence; representing that he was capable of performing 
the office of " chanter or reMer f’ Being denied that humble r^uest, he 
shed a' flood of tears, and turning to those who were present, said, with a 

(I) Ditbmar. ffit/. Bell, inter Imp. et Sacerdot. 

(9) Ibid. 

(JO Ditbiasr. ubi sup. Heiu. lib. ii. cup. iz. 
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<1ee|i si^rh, “ My dear friends, at least have pity on my condition, for I nni 
“ toiiclied hy the hand of the Lord!''(l)—The hand of man, at least, was 
iieavy upon him ; for he was not only in want, but under coiilinement. 

lii'thc midst of these distresses, when every one thought liis courni;e was 
utterly extinffiiished, and his soul overwhelmed by despondence, Henry 
found means to escape from his keepeis, and reached Colofrne, wliere he was 
recu{rnised as lawful emperor. He next repaired to the Low Countries, 
where he found friends, who raised a considerable body of troops to facilitate 
Ills restoration ; and he sent circular letters to all the princes in Christendom, 
in order to interest them in his cause. He even wrote to the pope, i^ivinp- 
liim to understand, that he was inclined to an accommodation, provided it 
could be settled without prejudice to his crown. But before any tiling ma¬ 
terial could be executed in Henry's favour, h»died at Liege, in the fifty-sixtb 
year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his reign. He was a prince of great 
courage, and excellent endowments both of body and mind, 'i'here was an 
air of dignity in his appearance that spoke the greatness of his soul. He 
possessed a natural fund of eloquence and vivacity ; was of a mild and mer¬ 
ciful temper; extremely charilable; and an admirable pattern of fortitude 
and resignation.(2) 

Henry V. put too finishing stroke to his barbarous, unnatural, and hypo¬ 
critical conduct, by causing his father’s body, as the carcase of an excommu¬ 
nicated wretch; to be dug out of tJie grave where it was buried, in the cathe¬ 
dral of Liege, and be carried to a cave at Spire.(.‘i) But notwithstanding his 
obligations and seeming attachment to the church, this parricidious zealot no 
sooner found himself established upon the imperial throne, than he main¬ 
tained that right of investiture in opposition to which he had taken arms 
against his father, and the exercise of which was thought td merit auatlicmas 
so frightful as to disturb tile sacred mansions of the dead. 

In order to terminate that old dispute, Henry invited the pope into Ger¬ 
many. But Pascal, who was well acquainted with the emperor’s haughty 
and implacable disposition, thought proper to take a different route, and put 
himself undSr the protection of Philip I. king of France, who undertook to 
mediate an accommodation between the empire and the Holy See. A confe¬ 
rence was accordingly held atGhalons, in.Champagne, hut witliout effect. 

After this unsuccessful meeting, the jpope held a council at 'Proyes, anil 
Henry convoked a diet at Mentz: the first supported Ptiscal’s pretensions, 
and the last declared for the emperor’s right of investiture. But more weighty 
affairs demanding Henry’s attention, the dispute was laid aside for a time. 
He was engaged for several years in wars with Hungary and Poland, whir.h 
ended in the weariness of all parties, and left things nearly os at the be¬ 
ginning. 

When tired of fighting, Henry thought of disputing: he was desirous of 
settling his contest with the pope; and, lest force should be necessary, he 
entered Italy w'ith an army of eighty thousand men. Pascal receiveil him 
with the greatest appearance of cordiality, but would not renounce the claim 
of investitures; and Henry, finding himself deceived in his expectations, or¬ 
dered the pope to be seized. The consul put the citizens in arms, and a 
battle was fought witi)in the walls of Rome. 'Phe Romans were defeated ; 
and the carnage was so great, that the waters of the Tiber were stained with 
blood. Pascal was taken prisoner, and became less inflexible. He crowned 
Henry, and confirmed him in the right of investiture; dividing the host with 
liim, at the same time, in token of perfect reconciliation, and pronouncing 
the following anathema: “ As this part of the vivifying body," breaking it, 

“ is separated from the other, let him of us two, who shall infringe tlie tre<ity, 

“ be separated from the kingdom of Christ.(4) 

But Henry had no sooner left Italy than it ajipeared that the court of 
Rome was by no means sincere in the concessions it had made; for, although 

(1) DithmKr. ubi. sup Heiss. lib. ii. cap. ix. 

(9) (job. Pert. Leo Ostieiis. Chron. Alagdtb' 

(3) Annal, dt I* Kmp. tom, i. 

C4) XJhrou» Abb. St. P«iri de Bur^o. Padre Puolo, lietuf. Evetes. 
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PbscaI himself still preserved the exteriors of friendship and good faith, a 
council of the Lateran, called by him, set aside the buU touching the inves¬ 
titure of benefices, and ordered the emperor to be excommunicated. The 
clergy every where attempted to fill the vacant sees, and the whole empire 
was again involved in trouble and dissension. 

A rebellion broke out in Saxony, which Henry was enabled to quell by the 
valour of his nephew, Frederick duke of Suabia and Alsace, whom he pro¬ 
moted to the supreme command of his army. In the mean time tlie countess 
Matilda dying, the emperor, as her nearest relation, claimed the succession, 
notwithstanding the steps she had taken in favour of the Holy See, alleging 
that it was not in her power to alienate her estates, which depended imme¬ 
diately upon the empire. H^therefore set out for Lombardy, and sent am¬ 
bassadors to Rome, beseeching the pope to revoke the sentence of excommu¬ 
nication which had been fulminated against him, expressly contrary to their 
last agreement. 

Pascal would not so much as favour the ambassadors with an audience ; 
but convoked a council, in which his treaty ^ith the emperor was a second 
timetacondemned. Incensed at such arrogance, Henry advanced towards 
Rome, determined to make his authority respected ; and the pope, well ac¬ 
quainted with his inflexible disposition, took shelter among the Norman 
princes in Apulia, the new vassals and pjotectors of the church. 

The emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was crowned a second time 
by Bardinus, archbishop of Prague, who attended him in this expedition. 
But Henry’s presence being necessary in Tuscany, Pascal privately returned 
to Rome, where he died in a few days ; and on the third day after his decease 
cardinal Cajetatt was elected his successor, without the privity of the empe¬ 
ror, under the name of Glelasius II. 

Enraged at this presumption,,Henry declared the election of Gelasius void, 
and appointed in his place Bardinus, who assumed the name of Gregory VII1. 
revoked the sentence of excommunication against the emperor, and confirmed 
his right of investiture. GelaaiuB, though supported by the Nojman princes, 
was obliged to take refuge in France, where he died; and the archbishop of 
Vienne was elected in his room, by the cardinals then present, under the 
name of Calixtus II. 

Calixtus attempted an accommodation with Henry, which not succeeding, 
he called a councm, and again excommunicated the emperor, the anti-pope, 
and their adherents. He next set out for Rome, where he was honourably 
received, and Gregory VIII. retired to Sutri, a strong town garrisoned by th'e 
emperor’s troops. They were not, however, able to protect him from the fury 
of his rival. Calixtus, assisted by the Norman princes, besieged Sutri ; and 
the inhabitants, afraid of the consequences, delivered up Gregoiy, who was 
mounted, by his competitor, upon a camel, with his face towards the tail, and 
conducted through tne streets of Rome, amid the scoffs and insults of the 
populace, as a prelude to his confinement for life.(l) 

In the mean time the states of the empire, quite tired with this long quar¬ 
rel between the popes and the emperors, unanimously supplicated Henry for 
peace. He referred himself entirely to their decision : and a diet being as¬ 
sembled at Worms, it was decreed, that an embaas> should immediately be 
sent to the pope, desiring that he would convoke a general council at Rome, 
by which all disputes might be determined. Calixtus accordingly c»lled the 
famous council, which was opened during Lent, and at which were present 
three hundred bishops and about seven hundred abbots. 

The in^erial ambassadors being heard before this grand assembly, the af¬ 
fair of investitures was at length settled, with their consent on the following 
conditions :—“ That, for the future, the bishops and abbots shall be chosen 
" by the monks and canons; but that this election shall be made in presence 
“ of the emperor, or of an ambassador appointed by him for that purpose : 
" that, in case a dispute arise among the electors, the decision of it shaU be 
" left to the emperor, who is to consult with the bishops on that subject; 


(I) JIJithmar. Ilixt.Jlrll inter Itnp rt Sacrnlnt. 
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" that the huhop or uhhot elect shaH take an oath of allepianee to the cmpe- 
" ror, receive from his hand the regalia, and do homage for them ; that the 
" emperor shall no longer confer the regalia by the ceremony of the ring and 
“ erotier, which are the ensigns of a ghostly dignity, but by that of the scep- 
" tre, as more proper to invest the person elected in the possession of rights 
'• and privileges merely temporal."(1) 

Thus, in substituting the sceptre for the riny and crosier, ended one of the 
most bloody quarrels wat ever desolated Christendom. But as no mention 
had been made, in this accommodation, of the emperor's right to create popes, 
or to intermeddle in their election, C'alixtiis was no sooner dead, than the 
cardinals, clergy, and people of Rome, without the participation of Henry, 
proceeded to.a new election, which was carried*on with so much disorder, that 
two persons were elected at the same time; Theobald, called Celestin, and 
Lambert, bishop of Ostia, who assumed the name of Honorius IT. llonorius 
was confirmed in the papacy, on the voluntary resignation of his competitor. 

Henry died at Utrecht a few years after his accommodation with Rome. 
He was a wise, politic, and residute prince ; and, exclusive of his unnatural 
behaviour to his father, was worthy of the imperial throne. He nd&ried 
Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry J. king oi England, by whom he had 
no children ; so that the empire was left without a head.—But a variety of 
objects demand your attention, befA’e 1 carry farther the aflFairs of Germany. 


LETTER XXril. 


£ngland from the Battle of Hastings, to the Death of Henry 1. 

y ou have already, my dear Philip, seen William, duke of Normandy, victo¬ 
rious at Hastihgs. Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the English 
nation, when made acquainted with the issue of that unfortunate battle— 
with the death of their king, and the slaughter of their principal nobility. 
And William, in order to terminate an enterprise which he knew celerity 
and vigour oiily could render finally successful, instantly put his army in 
motion, and advanced by forced marches to London. His approach increased 
the general alarm, and the divisions already prevalent in the English coun¬ 
cils. The superior clergy, who even then were mostly French or Normans, 
began to declare in his favour; and the pope's bull, by which his under¬ 
taking was avowed and consecrated, was now offered as a reason fur general 
submission. 

Other causes' rendered it difficult for the English nation, destitute as it 
was of a head, to defend their liberties in this critical emergency. 'The body 
of the people had, in a great measure, lost their ancient pride and indepen¬ 
dent spirit, by their recent and long subjection to the Danes ; and as Canute 
had, in the course of his administration, much abated the rigours of con¬ 
quest, and governed the{n equitably by their own laws, they reg^irded with 
less tmor a foreira sovereign ; and deemed the inconveniences of admitting 
the pretensions of William less dreadful than those of bloodshed, war, and 
resistance. A repulse, which a party of Londoners received from five hun¬ 
dred Norman horse, renewed the terror of the great defeat at Hastings : the 
easy submission of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discourage¬ 
ment to them; and the burning of Southwark before their eyes, made the 
citizens of I^ndon dread a like fate for their capitaL Few men longer en¬ 
tertained any thoughts but of immediate safety and self-preservation. 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, met the conqueror at Berkhamstead, 
and made submissions to him : and before he reached London, all the chief 
nobility, with the weak Edgar Atheling, their lawful but deservedly neglect¬ 
ed prince, came into William's camp, and declared tlieir intention of yielding 

ifl') PRnil.n. nt!*; //.o 7 nr.-i.. 
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to his authority. They requested him to accept the crown, which they now 
considered as vacant; and orders were immediately issued to prepare every 
thing for the ceremony of his coronation. It was accordingly performed in 
Westminster-abbey, in presence of the most considerable nobility and gen¬ 
try, both English and Norman, with seeming Bati8faction.(l) This appear¬ 
ance of satisi^tion on the part of the former, if it contained any sinceritv, 
must have been the effect of the conciliating manner in which the coronation 
ceremony was conducted. The duke of Normandy took the usual oatli ad¬ 
ministered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their inauguration; namely, “ to 

preserve inviolate the constitution, and govern according to the laws,” be¬ 
fore the crown was placed upon his head, and after the consent of all present 
hod been asked and obtained.(8) 

William thus possessed of the throne, by a pretended will of king Edward, 
and an irregular election of the people, abetted by force of arms, retired to 
Barking in Essex ; where he received the submissions of all the nobility who 
had not attended his coronation, and whom he generally confirmed in the 
possession of their lands and dignities, forfeiting only the estates of Harold, 
am^hose of his most active adherents. Every thing wore the appearance 
of peace and tranquillity. The new sovereign seemed solicitous to unite in 
an amicable manner the English and Normans, by intermarriages and alli¬ 
ances ; and all his subjects who approached his person were received with af¬ 
fability and respect. No signs of suspicion appeared even in re^fard to Edgar 
Atheling, the natural heir to the crown. On the contrary, the king confirmed 
him in the honours of earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harmd, and af¬ 
fected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest kindness, as nephew to 
the Confessor,* his friend and benefactor. He also confirmed the liberties 
and immunities of London, and bU the other cities of England; and seemed, 
in a word, desirous of resting every thing on ancient foundations. In his 
whole administration he bore the semblance of the lawful prince, not of the 
conqueror; so that the English began to flatter themselves they had only 
changed the succession of Uieir sovereigns, a matter which gpve them little 
concern, witliout injury to the form of weir government. 

But William, notwithstanding this seeming confidence and friendshi]> 
which he expressed for his English subjects, took care to place all real power 
in the hands of the Normans, and still to keep possession of that sword to 
which he eventually owed his crown. He every where disarmed the inhabi¬ 
tants ; he buUt fortresses in all the principal cities, where he quartered Nor¬ 
man soldiers ; he bestowed the forfeited estates on the must powerful of his 
captains, and he established funds for the payment of his troops. While his 
civU administration wore the face of the leg^ magistrate, his military insti¬ 
tutions wore those of a master and a tyrant. And by this mixture of i%onr 
and lenity, he so subdued and composed the minds of the people of England, 
that he ventured to visit his native couintry within six months after he had 
left it.(S) 

Various reasons have been assigned by historians for this extraordinary 
journey ; for extraordinary it certainly was in William, as Normandy re¬ 
mained in perfeot tranquUuty, to absent himself so soon ^ter the submission 
of a great, warlike, and turbment nation. Some have ascribed it to wtenta- 
tious vanity, which made him impatient to display his pomp and maniificence 
among his ancient courtiers ; while others, supposing him incapable of such 
weakness, aflSrm, that in this step, apparently so extravagant, he wm guided 
by a concealed policy; that finding he could neither satisfy his rapacious cap- 


0) Gul. Pictar. Ordcric. Vital. , , . • 

(2) Iblil. Awar« tliat suuli an oAth would bp demanded* and conscious that lie must 
either violate it or relinquish the rrgM of conquest* William is said to have hesitated* 
whether be should accept the offer of the £ogUsn crowji from the nobiiitjr and clerCT* or 
owe it solely to the sword. But his most experienced captains advised him to moderate 
his ambition * sensible that the people of England, when they saw they had to contend 
tor their free constitution, and not merely for the uerson who sliould administer their 

3 overunient, would fight with tioiible fury (Gul. Pictav.) when they found that their 
eaiest interests, their liberty, and property, were at stake. 

(8) Ibid. 
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tains, nor secure liis unstable government, without seizing the possessions of 
the Knglish nobility and gentry, he left them to the mercy of an insolent end 
licentious army in order to try their spirit, to provoke them to rebellion, and 
to give a colour to his intended usurpations. For my own part, I can see no 
reak)n why William, solid as his genius was, may not have been influenced 
by both these motives in undertaking his journey to Normandy. But, what¬ 
ever w'as the cause, the effect is certain ; the English nobUi^ and gentry re¬ 
volted in consequence of the king's absence; and he thencelorth either em¬ 
braced, or was more fully confirmed in, the resolution of seizing their lands, 
and of reducing them to the most abject condition. 

But although the natural violence and austerity of William’s temper made 
him incapable of feeling any scruplos in the exeeution of this tyrannical pur¬ 
pose, be had art enough to conceal his intention, and still to preserve some 
appearance of justice in his oppressions. He was prevailed on to pardon the 
rebels who submitted themselves to his mercv; and he ordered all his Eng¬ 
lish subjects who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Normans during his 
absence to be restored to their possessions. The public discontents, how - 
ever, daily increased ; and the injuries committed and suffered on both sides 
rendered the quarrel between the victors and vanquished mortal. The inso¬ 
lence of imperious masters, dispersed throughout the kingdom, seemed into¬ 
lerable to the natives, who took every opportunity to gratify their vengeance 
by the private slaughter of their enemies. Meanwhile an insurrection in the 
northern counties drew general attention, and seemed big with the most im¬ 
portant events. 

Edwin and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia and Northumberland, were 
the conductors of this attempt to shake off the Norman yoke. And these 
warlike noblemen, before they took arms, had stipulated for aid from Blethin, 
prince of North Wales, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Den¬ 
mark. Aware of the importance of celerity in crudiing a rebellion supjiorted 
by such powerful leaders, and in a cause so agreeable to the wishes of the 
jieople, Williaiy, who had always his troops in readiness, marched northward 
with speed; and reached York before the hostile chieftains were prepared 
for action, or had received any succours, 'except a small reinforcement from 
\Yales. Edwin and Morcar, therefore, found it necessary to have recourse 
to the clemency of the king: and their adherents, thus deserted, were un¬ 
able to make any resistance. But the treatment of the chieftains and their 
followers, after submission, was very different. WiUiamobserved religiovisly 
the terms granted to the former, and allowed them for the present to keep 
possession of their estates; but he extended the rigour of bis confiscations 
over tile latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign adventurers, whom 
he planted throughout the whole count^.^1) 

The English were now convinced their final subjection was intended; and 
that, instead of a legal sovereign, whom they had at first hoped to gain by 
their prompt submission, they had unwisely surrendered themselves to a mas¬ 
ter and a tyrant. The early confiscation of the estates of Harold’s followers 
seemed iniquitous, as the proprietors had never sworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy, and fought only in defence of the government which they them¬ 
selves had established in their own country. Yet that ri^ur, how contrary 
soever to the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was excused on account of the 
urgent necessities of the victor; and they who were not involved in those for¬ 
feitures hoped to enjoy unmolested their possessions and their dignities. But 
the subsequent confiscation of so many estates convinced them, that the Nor¬ 
man prince intended to rely solely, for the maintainance of his authority, on 
the support and aflection of foreigners. And they foresaw new forfeitures and 
attainders to be the necessary consequences of this destructive plan of policy. 

Impre^ed with a sense of their dismal situation, many Englishmen fled 
into foreign wuntries ; with an intention of passing their lives abroad, free 
from oppression, or of returning on a favourable opportunity to assist their 
friends in recovering their native liberties. Edgar Atheling himself, dread- 
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ing the insidious caresses of William, made his escape into Scotland, and car¬ 
ried thither -his two sisters Margaret and Christina. They were well re¬ 
ceived by Malcolm III. then king of that country, who soon after espoused 
Margaret, the elder sister: and partly with a view of strengthening his king¬ 
dom by the accession of so many strangers, partly in hopes of employing them 
against the growing power of William, he gave great countenance to aU the 
English exire8.( I) Many of them settled in Scotland, and there laid the 
foundations of families which afterward made a figure in that kingdom. 

While the people of England laboured under those oppressions, new at¬ 
tempts were made for the recovery of their liberties. Godwin, Edmond, and 
Magnus, three sons of Harold, bad sought a retreat in Ireland, after the de¬ 
feat at Hastings ; and having met with a kind reception from Dermot, and 
other princes of that island, they projected an invasion of England, and hoped 
that ^ the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces 
from these several countries, would at once commence hostilities, and rouse 
the resentment of the English nation against their haughty conquerors. They 
lauded in Devonshire, but found a Ijody of Normans ready to oppose them ; 
iind being defeated in several rencounters, they were obliged to seek shelter 
in their ships, and return with great loss into Ireland. 

'I’he struggle, however, was not yet over : all the north of England was 
soon in arms. The Northumbrians, inpatient of servitude, had attacked 
Robert de Comyii, governor of Durham, and put him and seven hundred of 
his adherents to death. This example animated the inhabitants of York, 
who slew Robert Fitz-Richard their governor, and besieged in the castle 
William Mallet, on whom the chief command had devolved. About the same 
time the Danish succours were landed from three hundred vessels, under the 
command of Osberne, brother to king Sweyn, accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, two sons of that northern monarch. Edgar AtheUng also appeared 
from Scotland, and brought along with him a number of English noblemen, 
who had shared his exile, and who easily excited the warlike and discontented 
Northumbrians to a general insurrection. , 

In order more effectually to provide for the defence of the citadel of York, 
Midlet set fire to some neighbouring houses. But that expedient proved 
fatal to himself, and to every man under his command. The flames spreading 
into the adjacent streets reduced the whole city to ashes; and the enraged 
inh.ibitants, aided by the Danes, took advantage of the confusion to attack 
the fortress, which they carried by assault, and put the garrison, amounting 
to three thousand men, to the sword. This success served as a signal of re- 
v(dt to many other parts of the kingdom. The English, every where repent¬ 
ing of their former too easy submission, seemed determined to make one 
great effort for the recovery of their liberty and the expulsion of their op¬ 
pressors. (S) 

Undismayed amid that scene of confusion, William assembled his forces, 
and, animating them by the prospect of new confiscations and forfeitures, 
marched against the insurgents in the north, whom he considered as most 
formidable. Not choosing, however, to trust entirely to force, he endea¬ 
voured to weaken the rebels by detaching the Danes from them. And he 
accordingly prevailed upon Osberne, by large presents, and the liberty of 
plundering the sea-coast, to desert his engagements.* Many English noble- 
men, in despair, followed the unworthy example, made submissions to the 
Conqueror, and Were taken into favour. Malcolm, the Scottish king, coming 
too late to support his confederates, was obliged to retire; so that the Nor¬ 
mans found themselves once more undisputed masters of the kingdom. Ed¬ 
gar Atheling and his followers again sought an asylum in Scotland; but de¬ 
spairing of success, and weary of a fugitive life, that prince afterward sub- 
niitted to his enemy, and was permitted to live unmolested in England.(3) 

WUliam’s seeming clemency, however, proceeded only from political con¬ 
siderations, or from his esteem of individuals: his heart was hardened against 

Cl) M. Paris, It. Hovodpn. 
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bU compassion toward the English as a people; and he scrupled no measure, 
how violent soever, which seemed requisite to support his plan of tyrannical 
administration. Acquainted with the restless disposition of the Nortliura- 
brians, who had begun tlie revolt, and determined to incapacitate them from 
ever mure molesting him, he issued orders foe laying waste that fertile coun¬ 
try, which, to the extent of sixty miles, lies between the Humber and the 
Tee8.(l) The houses wei’e reduced to ashes by the unfeeling Normans; the 
cattle were seized and driven away; the instruments of husbandry were 
destroyed ; and the inhabitants were compelled either to seek a subsistence 
in the southern parts of Scotland, or to perish miserably in the woods from 
cold and hunger, whicli many of them chose rAther to do than to abandon 
their native soil. The lives of a hundred thopsand persons are computed to 
have been sacrificed to this stroke of barbarous policy ;(2) which, by seeking 
a remedy for a temporary evil, inflicted a lasting wound on the power and 
populousness of the nation. 

But William was now determined to proceed to extremities against all the 
natives of England, and to re^ce them to a condition in which they should 
be no longer formidalde to his government. The insurrections and ranspi- 
racies, in different parts of the kingdom, had involved the bulk of the land¬ 
holders, more or less, in the guilt of treason ; and the king took advantage 
of executing against them, with th* utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 
attainder. I'heir lives were commonly spared, but their estates were confis¬ 
cated, and either annexed to the royal domain, or conferred with the most 
profuse bounty on the Normans and other foreigners. Against a people thus 
devoted to destruction, any suspicion served as the most undoubted proofs 
of guilt. It was crime sufficient in an Englishman to be opulent, nome, or 
powerful: and the policy of the king concurring with the rapacity of needy 
adventurers, pr^uced an almost total revolution in the landed property of 
the kingdom. Ancient and honourable families were Veduced to beggary. 
The nobles were every where treated with ignominy and contempt; they 
had the mortification to see their castles and manors possessed by Normans of 
the meanest condition, and to find themselves excluded from every road that 
led either to riches or preferment.(3) 

Power naturally follows property. This change of landholders alone, 
therefore, gave great security to the Norman governasent. But William 
also took care, by the new institutions' that he established, to retmn for ever 
the military authority in those hands which had enabled Um to acquire the 
kingdom. He introduced into England the feudal polity, which he found 
established in France and Normandy ; and which, during tliat age, was the 
foundation both of the stability and of the disorders in must of the monar¬ 
chical governments of Europe. He divided ail the lands of England, with 
few exceptions, beside the royal domain, into baronies; and he conferred 
these, with the reservation of stated services and payments, on the most 
considerable of his followers. The barons, who hwd immediately of the 
crown, shared out part of their lands to other foreigners, who were denomi¬ 
nated knights or vassals, and who paid their lord the same duty and submis¬ 
sion, in ])eace and war, which he owed to his sovereign. None of the native 
English were admitteMnto the first rank: the few who retained any landed 
jjropcrty were therefofte glad to be received into the second, and, under the 
j>rutectiun of some powerful Norman, to load themselves and their posterity 
with a grievous servitude for estates which had been transmitted free to 
them from their ancestors.(4) 


(1) Chron. Snx. W. Msloies. It. Uoreden. M. Parin. Sim. Dunelm. 

(2) Order. Vital. 

(s3 Kl. West. Order. Vital. 

(41 M. West. M. Pans. Bractoa, III), i. tap. II. Fleta, lib. i. cap. 8. The proprietors 
of land, under the Aiislo-Saxuii princes, were only subjecledtu three abli|{atluiis ; 
namely, to attend the kins willi their followers in military expeditions, to assist in build¬ 
ing or defeiidiiig the royal castles, and to keep tiie liigbwiiys and bridges in a proper state 
of repair : (Hickcsi, Ihifxvitat. Spcliiian. Kc/iyuiir,) eoipbatically called the three u&cet* 
titles,M they certainly ucic in a goierumeiit without regiil.ir tiuops, and almost Without 
revenue. 
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William’s next regulations regarded the church. He dejmsed Stigand, the 
primate, and severaTother English bishops, by the assistance of Ermonfro^, 
the pope’s legate ; and as it was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as m 
some of the subsetjuent, that no native of the island should ever be advanced 
to arty dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, the king promoted Lanfranc, 
a Milanese monk, to the see of Canterbury. That prelate professed the most 
devoted attachment to Rome, which thenceforth daily increased in England, 
and became very dangerous to some of William’s successors ; but the arbi¬ 
trary power of the Conqueror over the English, and his extensive authority 
over tne Normans, kept him iGrom feeling anv inconveniences from it. He 
retained the clergy in great subjection, as well as his lay subjects, and would 
allow no person of any condition or character to dispute his absolute wdll and 
pleasure. None of his ministers or barons, whatever might be their ofiences, 
could be subjected to spiritual censures, until his consent was obtained. He 
prohibited his people to acknowledge any one for pope, whom he himself had 
not receiv^; and he ordered that all ecclesiastical canons, voted in any 
synod, should be submitted to him, and ratified by his authority, before they 
could «be valid. Even bulls or letters from Rome, before they were pro¬ 
duced, must receive the same sanction. And when the imperious Gregory 
VII. whom we have seen tyrannizing over^kin^ and emperors, wrote to this 
monard, requiring him to fulfil his promise of doing homage for the ki^- 
dom of England to the See of Rome, and to send him over that tribute which 
his jmedecessors had been accustomed to pay to the vicar of Christ (meaning 
Peter’s Pence, a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, which the court 
of Rome, as usual, was inclined to construe into a badge of subjection ac- 
knowledg^ed by the kingdom,) William cooUy replied, that the money should 
be remitted as formerly, but that he neither had promised to do homage to 
Rome, nor entertained any thoughts of imposing that servitude on his king¬ 
dom. Nay, he went so far as to refuse the English bishops liberty to attend 
a general council, which Gregory had summoned against his enemies.(l) 

The following anecdote shows, in a still stronger l^ht, the contempt of 
tliis prince for ecclesiastical dominion. Odo, bishop of Bayenx, the king’s 
maternal brother, whom ho had crested earl of Kent, and entrusted with a 
great share of power, had amassed iqimense riches; and, agreeable to the 
usual progress of hitman wishes, he began to regard his present eminence as 
only a step to future grandeur. He aspired at nothing less than the papacy, 
and had resolved to transmit all his wealth to Italy, and ^ thither in person, 
accompanied by several noblemen, whom he had persuaded to follow his ex¬ 
ample, in hopes of establishments under the future pope. William, front 
whom this project had been carefully concealed, was no sooner informed of 
it than he accused Odo of treason, and ordered him to be arrested; but_ no¬ 
body would lay hands on the bishop. The king himself was therefore obliged 
to seize him; and when Odo insisted, that, as a prelate, he was exempted 
from all temporal jurisdiction, William boldly replied, I arrest not the 
“ bishop, I arrest the earl!” and accordingly sent him prisoner into Nor¬ 
mandy, where he was detained in custody, during this whole reign, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances and menaces of Gregoi 7 .(^ , . , . . 

Rut toe English had the cruel mortification to find,»that their king s au¬ 
thority, how worthy soever of a sovereign, all tended to their oppre^ion, or to 
perpetuate their subjection. William had even entertained the difficult pr<>- 
ject of totally abolitoing their language. He ordered the English youth to 
be instructed in the French tongue, in all the schools throughout tM king¬ 
dom. The pleadings in the supreme courts of judicature were in French . 
the deeds were often drawn in the same language : the laws were imposed 
in that idiom. No other tongue was used at court: it became toe language 
nf all fashionable societies; and the natives themselves affected to excel in 
it.(3) To this attempt of toe Conqueror, and to the foreign dominions so 

(1) fdcrfi. Kadmer. Inffulpk* Order. Vital. 

Js) CArin./toMiim. Ingulpli.p. 71. vol. i. Warton,//«/. 
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long annexed to the crown of England, we owe that predominating mixture 
of French at preset to be found in our language. 

While William w'aa thus wantonly exercising his tyranny over England, 
his foreign afiairs fell into disorder: and the English had an opportunity of 
at once recovering their'military character, and of taking vengeance on the 
part of their foreign oppressors. Fulk, count of Anjou, had siezed on the 
province ^f Maine, whi(m had fallen under the dominion of the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, the will of Herbert, the last count. But William, by the assist¬ 
ance of his new subjects, soon obliged the inhabitants, who had revolted, to 
return to their duty, and the count of Anjou tpjjrenounce his pretension8.(l) 

The king now passed some years in Normandy, where his presence was 
become necessary on account of the turbulent'disposition of his son Robert, 
who openly aspired at independency, and claimed the duchies of Normandy 
and Maine, during his father's life-time. William gave him a positive refu¬ 
sal, repeating that homely s^ing, that he never intended to throw off his 
dothes till he went to bed. He accordingly called over an army of English¬ 
men, under his ancient captains, who bravely expelled Robert and his ad¬ 
herents. The prince took shelter, in the castle of Gerberoy in the.Heau- 
voisin, which the king of France, who secretly favoured his pretensions, had 
provided for him. In this fortress he was closely besieged by his father, 
against whom he made a gallant defence: under the walls of that place many 
rencounters passed, which resembled more the single combats of chivalry 
than the military operations of armies. One of these was too remark¬ 
able, by its circumstances and its event, to be omitted. Robert happened 
to encounter the king, who being concealed Iw his helmet, a fierce combat 
ensued. But at last the prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw 
him from his horse, when, calling for assistance, his voice discovered him to 
his son, who, struck with a sense of remorse, duty, and the dread of greater 
guilt, instantly flung himself at the feet of his king and father, craved pardon 
for his offences, and offered to purchase forgiveness by any atonement. A 
return, of kindness, however, did not immediately ensue. William’s military 
pride was wounded,'and his resentment was too obstinate at once to yield; but 
a reconciliation was soon brought about by the interposition of the queen 
and other common friends.(-2l 

The peaceable state of William's affafrs now gave hini’Jeisure to finish an 
undertwing, which proves his great and extensive genius, and does honour 
to his memory. It was a gener^ survey of all the lands of England ; their 
extent in eaw district, their proprietors, tenures, value; the quantity of 
meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which they contained; and, in some 
counties, the number of tenants, cottagers, and slaves of all denominations, 
who lived upon them. This valuable piece of antiquity, caUed the Dooms¬ 
day book, is still preserved in the Exchequer, and helps to illustrate to us the 
ancient state of England. 

William, like all the Normans, was much attached to the manly amuse¬ 
ment of hunting : and his passion for this amusement he cruelly inanlged at 
the expense of his unhappy subjects. Not contented with those large forests 
which the Saxon kings possessed in all parts of England, he resolved to make 
a new forest near Windhester, the usual place of his residence. Accordingly, 
for that purpose, he Ihid waste the country for an extent of thirty miles in 
Hampshire, expelling the inhabitants from their houses, seizing their pro¬ 
perty, and demolishingLohurches and convents, withc^paking the sufferers 
any compensation for the injury.(3) He also increMM the rigour of the 
game laws, now become so grievous. 

'rhis monarch’s death was occasioned by a quarrel not altogether worthy 
of his life. A witticism gave rise to war. William, who was become corpu¬ 
lent, had been detained in bed some time W sickness, while in Normandy— 
a circumstance which gave Philip 1. of France occasion to say, with that 


(I) Ckrnn. Sfuv. Onler. Vital. 

(«) R. Hoveilen. M. Pans. Order. Vital. 
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vivHcity mctitral to his country, that he was surprised his brewer of Eiurlatid 
should be so Jong in being delivered of his b|g belly. \S^iu& enrd^ at 
this levity, swore “ by the brightness and resurrectioW*faf his nSual 

eath, that, as soon as he was up, he would present so many lights at Ndtre 
Dame, -as would give little pleasure to thinking of FranceSiuding to the 
usual practice, at that’ time, of women carrying a torch to church aft^ child¬ 
birth. Accordingly, on his recovery, be led an army into the Isle of*France 
and laid every thing waste with fire and sword. But the progress of these 
hostilities was stopt, by an accident which put an end to the English mo¬ 
narch's life. His horse iM^enly startiiig aside, be bruised his h^y on the 
Bummel of his saddle: ana this bruise, joined to his former bad habit of body, 
brought on a mortification, \>f which he died, in the sixt}>-third year of his 
age (1) He left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, Robert: he wrote 
to Lanfnmc, desiring him’ to crown William king of England: and be be¬ 
queathed to Henry, the youngest of the three, the possessions of his mother 
Matilda. 


The characters of princes are best seen ia their actions ; I shall, however, 
givffyou a concise character of the Conqueror; for such he ultimately proved, 
though little more than a conditional sovereign when he first received the sub¬ 
missions of the English nation.(2) Th^ spirit of 'WTlliam !• says a philoso¬ 
phic historian, was bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence ; and his 
exorbitant ambition, which lay little under the restraints of justice, and still 
less under those of humanity, ever submitted to the dictates of reason hnd 
sound policy. Though not insensible to generosity, he was hardened against 
compassion ; apd ho seemed equally ostentatious and ambitious 6f dclat, in 
his clemency and in his vengeance. 

William II. surnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the colour of his hair, was 
instantly crowned king of England, in eonseguence of his fether’s recom¬ 
mendatory letters to Lanfranc, the primate; and Robert, at the same time, 
took peaceable possession of Noi-mandy. 

But this partition of the Conqueror’s dominions, though a{>parently made 
without any violence or opposition, occasioned in England many- discontents 
which seemed to promise a sudden revolution. The Norman barons, who 
generally posBei||^ large estates both in England and their own country, were 
nn^y at the s^aration of those territories, and foresaw that, as it would 
be impossible for them to preserve long their allegiance to twd masters, .they 
must necessarily resign their ancient property or their new acquisitions. 
Robert’s title to Normandy they esteemed incontestable: his claim to Eng¬ 
land they thought plausible ; and they all desired that this prince, who alone 
had any pretensions to unite the duchy and kingdom, might be put in pos¬ 
session of both.(3) 

A comparison between the .personal qualities of the two princes also led 
the malecontents to prefer the ddor. Robert was brave, open, sincere, gene¬ 
rous ; whereas Wilham, though not less brave than his brother, was violent, 
haughty, tyrannical, and seemed disposed to govern more^by fear than the 
love of us people. Odo, bisliop of Baieux, who had been'released from pri¬ 
son on the death of the Conqueror, enforced all these, metives with the 
saUsfied harems, and engaged many of them in a formal consnracy fo de¬ 
throne the kii^. 

Expecting Mn|||h||utte support from Normandy, the conspiratorg haeteimd 
to put thenuelv^ni^ military posture: and Wwam, sennlde' of. his 
Otts ntuation, endeavoured to provide agamst the threatened dagger bygMn*> 
ing the a&odens of the native English, who zealously jmbrafi^ his oaia^ 

s 

(DM. Pari*. M. Wcstiuintt. Order. Vital. ^ 

(9)William acted so uniformly like a conquerer, that, before the end of his. r^n, 
tuera was not left one FoKlish, who was either earl, baron, bishop, or abbot. tOul. 
nalmes. lib. ir. H. Hunt. nb. rii.) No revolution, aucient or modern, was ever perhaps 
■ttesded with so complete and sudden a change of power and property, as that acconi- 
phabed by the duke of Normandy. Nor was the administration of any prince ever more 
absolute than that df William I. tboiigb the government which he established was by no 
sueans a despotism, hnl a'feindal niooen-lnv. hjg has been sireedv shown. 
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apon raDelvinff toMe general promiaes of mod trartmoBt, and leimt to hunt 
in the royd forestg^ having' now loet all hopes of reoovering tb^ anoiest 
liberties. By their assistance the king was enabled to subdue the rebels ; 
but the Norman barons, who haiL remained faithful to him, onlv were the 
gainers. He paid no regard to the promises made to his Englisn subjects, 
who still found themselves exposed to the same oppressions wUdi they had 
experienceiV during the reim’ of the Conqueror, and which were au^ented 
by the tyrannical temper of the present monarch.(l) Even the privlleues of 
the churdi, which were held so sacred in those days, formed but a feeble 
rampart a^nst the usurpations of WUliam ; yet the terror of his authority, 
connrtned oy the suppression of the late insurrections, kept every one in sub¬ 
jection, nbtwithstanalng the murmurs of the dbrgy, and preserved general 
tranbuiUity in England. 

William even thought himself sufiiciently powerful to disturb his brother 
in the possession of Normandy, and bribed several Norman barons to favour 
his unjust claim. The duke had also reason to apprehend danger from the 
intrigues of his brother IIenry,**who inherited more of his father's money 
than his possessions, and had furnished Robert, during his preparations, 
agaihst England, with the sum of three thousand marks ; in return for which 
stender supply he bad been put in possession of the Cotentin, almost one- 
third of the duke's dominions. But these two brothers, notwithstanding, 
their mutual jealousies, now united, in order to defend their territories 
against the ambition of the king of England, who appeared in Normandy at 
the head of a numerous army; and affairs seemed to be hastening to extremi¬ 
ty, when an accommodation was brought about by the iuterposition of the 
nobility. 

Prince Henry, however, disgusted at the terms of that a^eement, in 
which he thought himself treated with neglect, retired to St. Michael's 
Mount, a strong fortress on the coast of Normandy, and infested the neigh¬ 
bouring country 'with his incursions. Robert and William, his two brothers, 
besiegM him m this place, and had nearly obliged him to surrender by rea¬ 
son of the scarcity of water; when tlie elder, hearii^ of his brother s dis- 
treas, granted him permission to obtain a supply, and also sent him s<nna 
pipes of wine for his own table—a condnpt whi<m could only have been dic¬ 
tated by the generous but romantic spirit of chivalry that j^vailed in those 
times, and with whidi the duke was strongly infected. Being reproved by 
William for this imprudent generosity. Robert replied—" What! shall X 
“ suffer my brother to die of thirst.^—Wliere shall we find another brother, 
“ when he is gone ?” 

William, dining this siege, also performed an act of generosity less suited 
to his character. Riding out alone to survey the fortress, he was attacked 
hy two soldiers, and dismounted. One of the soldiers drew his sword, in 
order to dispatch the king. “ Hold knave !" inied William, " I am the king 
" of England.’’ The soldier suspended his blow, end raised the king from 
tiie ground; who, charmed with tne fellow’s behaviour, rewarded him hand- 
somriy, and took him into his service (S) 

Prmeo Henry Was at last obliged to capitulate ; and, being despoiled of all 
his dominions, wandered about mr some time with very few attendants, and 
often in great poverty. 

In the mean time tPiUiam was m^gaged in humblingjA,e..Seot8 and Welsh, 
who had infested England with their incuruons durii^'’^ Norman expedi- 
. tion. He had also eccaskm to onell a conspiracy or his own barons, who’ 
meant to exalt to the throne Steven, count m Aumale, nephew to the tldh- 
jlueror. But the noise of these pet^ wars and commotions was quite Bunk' 
in the tumult of the Crusades, which then engaged the attention of all 
Europe, nd have aineeattracted the curiosity of muikind, as the most aingii- 

(.1) Cinn S^. Gul. Mslmes. lib. iv. Tbe application of WilHsm, however, and Sb« 
aervioa tbey bad reoderedbim, made the nativea sensible of tbetr importance by rraten 
.of jhmr numbers ; and they gradually racovered their eoosequence in the eoitne of the 
atrimriet between tbe binlr and the nnblee. 

01) uul. Malm'es. ubi. (up. M. Paris. R. Hovedem. 
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l«r cxBin^M of humwi fidlf were uver eiclii^itod on tlio^MiO of 
Tho eoHM and oonuMaenoes of these pious enterpriflO" 1 aflermiM 
have eocssion'to ooaaider: st present I shall oMlf spesfc of thorn as they b£> 
feet the histery of IkigUnd. ^ 

RsAert Duke of Nemandy, impelled the breveiy and mistaken genero¬ 
sity of bis spirit, had eoriy enlisted himaMf in the nrst crusade; but being 
alwajrs unprovided with money, he foand it would be imposs^ila for him, 
without some supply, to appear in a manner suitable to bis rank at the bend 
of his numerous vmwals, who, transporfed with ths general fury were desir¬ 
ous of fellowi^ him into Asia* He therefore resolved to mortgage, or to 
sell his dominions, which he had not prudence to govern ; and he offered 
them to his brother Williiftn, who kept aloof from all those fanatical and 
romantic warriors, for so small a sum as ten thousand marks.(l) The bar¬ 
gain was concluded, and William was put in possession of Normandy and 
Maine; while Robert, providing himself with a magnificent train, set out for 
the Holy Land in pursuit of glory, and in full hopes of securing his eternal 
salvation. • 

Hi the mean time William, who rc^rded only, the things of this world, 
was engaged in a quarrel with AnsaTm, commonly called St. Anselm, arcb- 
bishcm m Canterbury, a Piedmontese^onk, whom he had called over in a 
fit or remorse, and whom be wanted to deprive of his see for refractoiy 
behaviour. Anselm appealed to Rome against the king's injustice, and af~ 
fairs came to such extremities, that the primate, finding it dan^^rous to re - 
main in the kin^om, desired permission to retire beyond sea. It was grant¬ 
ed him, but oia temporalitiea were confiscated. He was nevertheless re., 
eeived with great respect by Urban II. who considered him as a martyr in 
the cause of rel%ion, and even threatened the king with the sentence or ex- 
oomraunication on account of his proceedings against the primate.(8) 

Anselm afterwards distinguished himself jn the council of Bari, where the 
famous dispute between the Gkeek and Latin churches, relative to the pro¬ 
cession of the third person of the Trinty, was agitated ; namely, whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and Son, or from the Father onlv ? 

. He also assisted in a council at Rome, where spiritual censure-s were de¬ 
nounced against all ecclesiastics did homage to laymen for their benefices, 
and on all laymen who exacted such homage. The ar^ments made use of 
on that occasion, in favour of the clergy, are worUiy of the ignorance of the 
age, and strongly mark the gross superstition into which the human mind 
was sunk. 

The ceremony of homage, by tho feudal customs, as I have had occasion 
to observe, was, that the vassal should throw himself on bis knees, put his 
hands between those of his superior, and in that posture swear feqlty tu hhq*.. 
Churchmen had been accustmned thus to do homage for their benefices. But 
this oouaml declared such homage inconsistent with the dignity of the sacer¬ 
dotal character, as well as with the independency of the church • For, 
aaid Urban, “ it is execrable, that holy hands, appointed to TCrfbnn what 
was never granted to any angel, to create God the Creator, and offer him to 
“ God bis Father, for the salvatiqn of mapkuuL^ould be r^nced to the 
“ humiliating baseness of slavishly mlngliim with hands, which, be- 

“ .sides being soiled with rapine and bloodroed, are tlay and night employed 
"in imp«i»'officto.ud o'^cene contacts !"(3) . 

The fenatid^Br the times afforded the king of England a second opwr- 
tunity of inen^ug his dominions, poictiers and Guienne were p^ed to 
bo mertgafDBd to him, for the same pious purpose thirt had induced nis brother 
Robert to^it him in possosslon, of Normandy and Maine. The bargain was 


^ (t) Our old bisterisiuara not agreed in ^ 

but tibe ten tiiouiand merk* eeem to have l,een p^ for a mortgage, or auinteirupteo 
..r a... ...... ViuTnier. M. Parii. Order. Vital. 


pomenion, of five yean. Vide Kadnier 
(9) Eadmer. M. Paris. Order. Vital. 

(3) Fleury, Hitt. KccUt. An/rlia Sacra, joi 


US Fleul^,'jySi: HaUt. XVaff/ia So<?rn,vo|. i. Eadmer 
EatiiueriuBg -who wrb present at 
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concluded, and William had prepared a fleet and aniiy to escort the money 
stipulated as the price of his now territory, and to secure the possession of 
it, when an accident put an end to his life, and to all his ambitious projwts. 
Ha was engaged in hunting, the s^e amusement, and, except war, the chief 
occupation of princes In those nwe times, when this accident happened. 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable for his address in archery, 
attended hint in that recreation, of which the New Forest was the scene; and 
as William had dismounted after the chase, Tyrrel, impatient to shew his 
dexterity, let fly an arrow at a stag which suddenly started before him. The 
arrow glancing against a tree, struck the king to the heart, and instantly 
killed him ; while Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and join¬ 
ed the crusade in an expedition to the Holy-land(l)—a penance which he 
imposed on himself for this involuntary crime, and which was deemed suf¬ 
ficient to expiate crimes of the blackest dye. 

William II. though a man of sound understanding, appears to have been 
a violent and tyrannical prince T a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous 
neighbour, and an unkind imd ungenerous relation. His vices, however, Fave 
probably been much exaggerated by the monkish writers, the only historians 
of those times, as he was utterly voii^of superstition, and seemingly wantii^ 
in a decent respect for. religion. Of this many examples might be produced, 
but one will be sufficient. When the body of the clergy presented a petition 
that he would give them leave to send a form of prayer to be used in all the 
churches of Bngland, “ That God would move the heart of the ^ng to 
“ point an archbishop !” he having kept the revenues or temporalities of the 
see of Canterbury in his own hands almost five years, he carelessW repUed, 
“ You may pray as you please, and I will act as I plea8e."(2) Had he lived 
a few years longer, lie would greatly have enlarged his dominions and as he 
was the most powerful and politic ^nce in Europe, hd^might perhaps have 
become its ar^ter. He built the Tower, TTestminister-hall, and London- 
bridge, monuments of bis greatness, which still remain. His most liberal 
measure was the sending of an army into Scotland, in order to restore prince 
Fdgar, the true heir of that crown, the son of M^colm III. surnamed Can- 
more, by Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. The enterprise succeeded. 

Toward the latter part of this reign, Magnus king of Norway made a de¬ 
scent on the Isle of Anglesea, but was beat ofiT by the earl of Shi-ewsbury. 
Since that repulse the northern nations have made no attempt against 
England. 

As William Rufus was never married, and consequently could leave no 
lawful issue, the kingdom of England now belonged to his brother Robert, 
both by the right of birth and of solemn compact, ratified by the nobility. 
But as prince Hen^ was hunting in the New Forest when the king was slain, 
he immediately galloped to Winchester, secured the royal treasure, was 
saluted king, and proceeded to the exercise of the sovereign authority. Sen¬ 
sible, however, that a crown usurped against all the rules of justice would sit 
very unsttvidy on his head, Henry resolved, by fair professions at least, to 
gain the afiections of alFhis subjects. Besides taking the usual coronation 
oath, to maintain the coilstitution, and to execute justice, he passed a charter 
which was calculated to remedy many of the grievous oppressions complained 
of during the reign of his father and his brother ; and ^mj^oznised a general 
confirmation and observance of the laws of Edward the £Snfe 880 r.( 3 ) 

In order farther to establish himself on the throne, the king recced arch¬ 
bishop Anselm, and reinstated him in the see of Canterbury. He also'mar¬ 
ried Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to Edg^ 
Atheling. And this marriage, more than any other measure of his reign, 
tended tp endear Henry to his English subjects, who had felt so severely the 
tyranny of the Normans, that they reflected with infinite regret on their 


Chron. Sa.r. R. Horeden. HwHunt. 
(9) Oul. Mtiluieii. p. 124. col i. « 
ij3) M. Pans. R. Hagulstad. 
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funner libwty, ansi hoped for a more equal and mild adniinietrationj when 
the blood of their native princes should be united with that of the new sove- 
reign8.(l) But the policy and prudence of Henry I. ran great hazard of 
being frustrated by the sudden appearance his brother Robert, who return¬ 
ed ^om the Holy Land about a month, after the death of William II. took 
possession of Normandy without resistance, and made preparations for as¬ 
serting his title to the crown of England. ‘ >• 

The ^eat reputation which Robert h^ acquired in the East favoured his 
pretentious; and the Norman barons, still impressed, with apprehensions of 
the consequences of the separation of the duchy and kingdom, discovered the 
same discontent which had appeared on the accession of Ruftis. Henry was, 
therefore in danger of beiim deserted by all his subjects: and it was only 
through the exhortations of archbishop Aiiselm that they were engaged to op¬ 
pose ^bert, who had landed at Portsmouth. The two armies continued 
some days in sight of each other without coming to action ; and by the in¬ 
terposition of the same prelate, an accommodation was happily brought about 
between the brothers. 

In this treaty it was agreed, that Robert should resign his pretensions to 
England, and receive an annual pension of three thousand marks ; that if 
either, of the princes died without issue, the other should succeed to his domi¬ 
nions : that the adherents of each should be pardoned, and restored to ail 
their possessions, and that neither the king nor the duke should thenceforth 
countenance the enemies of each other.(2) But these conditions, though so 
favourable to Henry, were soon violated by his rapacity and ambition. He 
restored indeed*the estates of Robert's adherents, but took care that they 
should not remain long In the undisturbed possession of them. Various pre¬ 
tences were formed for despoiling and humbling all who, in his opinion, had 
cither inclination or abilities to disturb his government. 

Enraged at the fate of his friends, Robert imprudently ventured into Eng¬ 
land, but met with such a bad reception, that he became nlarniad for his own 
safety, and was glad to purchase his escape with the loss of his pension. One 
indiscretion followed another. The affairs of Normandy fell into confusion: 
Henry went over, by invitation, to regulate them ; but, instead of support¬ 
ing ills brother's'authority, he increased the discontents by every art of 
bribery, intrigue, and insinuation, and at length made himself master of the 
duchy. The unfortunate Robert, who seemed born only to be the sport of 
fortune, was carried prisoner into England, where he remained in custody 
during the remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty-eight years, 
and died a captive in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorgan8liire.(3) _ 

The acquisition of Normandy was a great point of Henry’s ambition, being 
the ancient patrimonii inheritance of his famUy, and_ the only territory 
which gave him any weight or consideration on the continent. But the in¬ 
justice of the usurpation was the source of much inquietude, end the jeal¬ 
ousy of the French monarch gave rise to those wars which were to prove so 
fati to posterity. Lewis VI. in concert with the counts of Amou and Flan¬ 
ders, supported the claim of WUliam, son of Robert, to the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy : he even craved the assistance of the church ^for reinstating the true 
heir in his dominions, and represented the enormity of detaining in prison so 
brave a prince as Robert, ono of the most eminent champions of the cross. 
But Henry knew h^lii^o defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet 
ivith dexterity. He detached the count of Anjou from the alliance, by con¬ 
tracting Ms eldest son, William, to that prince’s daughter, while he gained 
the pope and his favourites by liberal presents and promises. Culixtus II. 
who was then in France, declared, after a conference with Henry, that 
of all men, whom he had ever seen, the king of England was beyond ram- 
parison the most eloquent and per8uasive.(*) The complaints of the Nor¬ 
man prince were thenceforth disregarded. 

(O M. Paris. R. Horeden. 

(2) Chron. Sa.c. Older. Vital. 

(.1) Annul. WnverL Gul. Malmes. lib. r. 

(4; M. Paris, H. Hunting. 
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Hie milHaiy operatieaa of Leiria proved aa unauocenful as hie ietrteuee. 
The French and English armies ensued near Andelw, in Normandy ; i^liere 
a sharp t^on enai^^ m which Wmianij the son of Robert, behaved with 
oreat braverv. Henry himadf was in inunioeBt danger. He waa wounded 
m the head ey a gallant Norman, named Crisjpin, who had followed tiie for¬ 
tunes cf W’illiasB ; but ratiier roused than intmiidated by the blow, the king 
collected «!! his might, and beat his antagcmiat to the ground.(l) The 
EngUA, animated by tite example tif their sovereira, put the French to total 
rout; and an accommodation soon after took flace between the two bm- 
narchs, in whidi the interests of young William were entirely neglected. 

But Henry's puMie prosperity was much overbalanced by a domestic mis¬ 
fortune. His son William, who had attained his eighteenth year, had aoeom- 
p^ed him into Normandy, but perished in his return, with all his retinue. 
The royal youth was anxious to get first to land; and the captain of his 
vessel, Ming intoxicated with liquor, heedlessly ran her on a rock, where she 
was immediately dashed to pieces. Beside the prince, above one hundred 
and forty young noblemen, of* the principal families of England an^ Nor¬ 
mandy, were lost on this occasion. The Ring was so much affected by the 
news, that he is said never to have smiled more.(8) 

As prince WiUiam left no chiliben, Henry had now no legitimate issue, 
except his daughter Matilda, whom he had betrothed when a child to the 
emperor Henry V. who also dying without children, the king bestowed his 
daughter on Geo&ey Plantagenet, the eldest son of the count of Anjou, and 
endeavoured to secure her succession, by having her recognised heiress of all 
his dominions; and he obliged the barons, both of Normani^ and England, 
to swear fealty to her. After six years was delivered of a son, who re¬ 
ceived the name of Henry; and the king, farther to insure the succession, 
made all the nobility renew the oath ot m^ty which they had already sworn 
to her, and also to swear fealty to her infant son.(3) 

The joy of this event, and the pleasure of his daughteFs company, made 
Henry take up his residence in Normandy, where he died, in the sixty-se¬ 
venth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of bis reign, leaving his dau^ter 
MatUda, heiress of ^ his dominions. He was one of the most able and 
accomplished princes that ever filled the English throne, possessing all the 
qualities, both mental and personal, that could adorn the high station tu 
which he attained, or fit him for the government of an extensive territory. 
His learning, which procured him the name of Jfeaue/erc, or the Jlne teholur, 
would have distinguished him in private life, and his talents would have 
given him an ascendant in any conduton. 

The affSirB of fVance, my dear Philip, and the crusades, which took their 
rise in that kingdom, claim your attention, before I speak of the disputed 
succession of Matilda, and of her son Henry II. commonly known by the 
name of Plantagenet, whose reign alFurds some of the must interesting spec¬ 
tacles in the history of England. In the mean time, it will be proper to take 
a slight review of the diiinge produced in our ancient constitution, and in 
the condition of our Saxon ancestors, by the Norman conquest or revolution. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

4 - 

The original government of the Anglo-Saxons, as we have seen, was a kind 
bf military democracy, under a king «r chief, whose authority waa very li¬ 
mited, and whose office waa not strictly hereditary, but depended, on the will 
of the people. This government they brought into Brit^ wi^ them. 
Matters of small consequence were settled by the king in council: but all 
affairs of general concern, or national importuiqe, the, maki^ of laws,.tkn 
imposing of taxes, the dedaring of war, were laid before the Wittcnagemot 

CO M. Paris. H. Huntios. 

(S) R. Hoveden. 

(S) Tpod. Neust. K. de Diceto. 
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or pariiament, and determined by the majority of voioec, or at leaat by the 
praponderation of publio opinion.(l) 

FttMn that aaeembly no freeman could be said to be excluded; for although 
a certain portion of land was neoeasary as a qualification, a husbandman or 
tradesman no aoonm' acquired that portion, which was different,-at different 
times of the Anglo-Saxon govemment,(8) than he had a right to be present, 
not only as a spectator, a privilege that was common to every one, out as a 
constituent member of the Wittenagemot. And all merchants, who had 
made two voyages to foreign countries, on their own account, became pos¬ 
sessed of the same right, by a law passed in the reign of king Athelstan(3) ; 
so that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors might make with truth, the glorious boast 
of modem Englkhmen, that every member of the community shared with 
his sovereign, the power and authority by which he was governed. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the great lines of this ennobling system of freedom, 
long after it was destroyed, seemed to be engraved in their hearts, by the 
keen sorrow with which it was regretted ! 

If the Anglo-Saxons, as a nation, had redhon to think themselves happy 
in their deliberative and legishitive, they were no less so in their juridical 
capacity. Justice was universally the care of the great body of the people: 
and a regular ^ain of appeal was established from the tithing or decennary, 
consisting of ten familms, up to the Wittenagemot, which was a Bupreme 
court ofmw, as well as a national council or assembly. But the grand secu¬ 
rity of justice, and even of liberty and property, was the court called the 
akxremoU, held twice a year in every county, at a stated time and place, 
where, along with the alderman or earl of the shire, and the bishop of the 
diocese, all the clergy and landholders of the county were obliged to be pre¬ 
sent, and determined, by the majority of voices, all causes brought before 
them, in whatever stage of their progress ; beginning with the causes of the 
church, taking next under ccgnizance the pleas of tlie crown, and lastly, the 
disputes of private persons,(4) , 

As the duke of Normandy, by taking the usual oath admimstered to the 
Anglo-Saxon kings at their coronation, had solemnly engaged to maintmn 
the constitution, and to administer justice according to the laws, the English 
nation had reason to believe they had merely chanj^d their native sovereign 
for one of foreign extraction—a matter to them of small concern, as I have 
had occasion to observe, especially as the line of succession had been already 
broken by the usurpation or election of Harold. But although W^illiam af¬ 
fected moderation for a while, and even adopted some of the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, in order to quiet the apprehensions of his new subjects, to 
these laws he paid little regard; and no sooner did he find himself firmly 
■established on tW throne, than he utterly subverted the form of Mvernment, 
and the manner of administering justice throughout the whole kingdom. 
The government which he substituted was a rigid feudal monarchy, or mili¬ 
tary aristocracy, in which a regular chain of subordination and service was 
established, from the sovereign or commander-in-chief^ to the serf or villain j 
and wfaidi, like all feudal governments, was attrad^ with a grievous de¬ 
pression of the body of the people, who were daily exposed to the insults, 
violences, and ezactimis of the nobles, whose vassals they aU were, and from 
/whoso oppressive jurisdiction it was ihfiicult and dangerous for them to appeal. 

This Mpression, % might be expected, was more compltto and humiliating 
in Ein^and, under % first Anglo-Norman princes, than in any other feudal 
government. William 1. by his artful and tyranni^ poliiy, by attai^ers 
and coofiacations, had become, in the course of his reign, pro^etor of ahnmt 
aU the 1 «™Ai in Ue kingdom. These lands, however, he could not retain, 
had he been even wiffing, in his own hands: he was under the necMty^ 
bestowing tte greater part of them on his Norman captains, or noUe^ the 
compudoDfl of oonyiMit. and tli6 inotrumonts of hi® tyronfiy> who had lod 

n) Spelman. OUss. in roc. Wittenagpnot, . a . j i 

(f) It wiw oriffiniilly only five hides, hat was raieed by degree! m high u forty. 

fg) WiUliO!, Sitxon. Seldon, IHt. ^ 

(4) Spelman, Hrbqui^. Hickesi, Di^s^tat. JKjmi. 
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their own vassals to battle.(l) But those grants he clogged with heavy 
feudal services, and nnj’nients or prestations, which no one dared to refuse. 
He was the general of a victorious army, which was still obliged to continue 
in a military posture, in order to secure the possessions it had seized. And 
the Anglo-Norman barons and tenants in capite, by knights-service, who only 
held immediately of the crown, and with the dignined dergy, formed the na¬ 
tional iutemblff, imposed obligations yet more severe on their vassals, the in¬ 
ferior landholders, consisting chiefly of unhappy English gentlemen, as well 
as on the body of the people, for whom they seemed to have no bowels of 
compassion.(2) 

But the rigour of the Anglo-Norman goverpment, and the tyrannical and 
licentious spirit of the nobles, proved ultimately favourable to general liberty. 
The oppressed people looked up to the king for protection; and circum¬ 
stances enabled them to obtain it. 7'he defect in the title of William II. 
and of Henry I. induced them to listen to the complaints of their English 
subjects, and to redress many of their grievances. The people, in some 
measure satisfied with the relief' afforded them, became sensible of their con¬ 
sequence, and of their obligations to the crown; while the barons, finding 
themselves in quiet possession of their English estates, and apprehending no 
future disturbance from the natives, bore with imjiatience the burdens im¬ 
posed upon them by William I. and to which they had readily submitted in 
the hour of conquest and of danger. They saw the necessity of being more 
indulgent to their vassals, in order to obtain sufficient force to enable them 
to retrench the prerogatives of the sovereign, and of connecting their cause 
with that of the people. And the people, always formidable by their num¬ 
bers, courted by both parties, and sometimes siding with one, sometimes with 
the other, in the bloody contest between the king and the barons, recovered 
by various progressive steps, which I shall have occasion to trace in the 
course of my narration, their ancient and natural right to a place in the par¬ 
liament or national assembly. 

(O Nothin® c.in more strongly indicate that necessity than the following anecdote. 
Earl Warren, when questioned, in a subsequent reign, concerning his right to the lands 
he possessed, hnidly drew his sw'ord. *' Tins,’’.said he, ** is iiiy title !—William the Bas¬ 
tard did not conquer EuglHiid himself ; the Norniiiii liarons, and niy ancestors, among 
the rest, were joint adventurers in the enterprise.” Diigdale, /taroaage, rnl. i. 

(tZ) The state of England, at the death of William the Conqueror, is thus described by 
one of our ancient bistorinns, w'ho was almost coteinporary with that prince. ** 'Fbe 
** Normans,” says he, had now fully executed the wrath of heaven upon the English. 
** There was hardly one of that nation who possessed any power; they were atl inrolveil 
“ in errvitui/e and sorrow; insomuch, that to be called an Englishman, was considered 
“ as a reprimeh. In (hose miserable times, many oppressive taxes and lyrannical customs 
“ were introduced. The king himself, when he had let bis lands at their full value, if 
** another tenant came and offered more, and afterwards a third, and offered still more. 
** violated all hisybrmer pactions, and gave t hem to him who offered most ; and the great 
** men were inflamed with such a rage for money, that they cared not by what means it 
*' acquired. The more they talked of justice, the more injuriously they acted. Those 
“ who were called Justiciaries," alluding most likely to the barons in their courts. 
** were the. fountains of^all iniquity. Sheriffs and judges, whose peculiar duty it was to 
** pronounce righteous judgments, were the most cruet of all tyrants, and greaterpiua- 
** dtrerslhusi common thietrs nnd robbers.** (Hen. Hunting lib. sdii.j And the author 
of the Saxon Chronicle, iq speaking of the miseries of a subsequent reign, says, that the 
great barons “ grievously oppressed the poor people with building castles; and when they 
' were built, they filled them with wicked men, or rather denis, who seized both men 
“ and uiotaen, supposed to be possessed of any money, threw them into prison, ami put 

them to more cruet tortures than the martyrs ever enduteds* fChron, Sa.T. p, aas.) 
The truth of this melancholy description is corroborated by the testimony of Wdliam of 
Malmsbury. Hist, lib. ii. 

■ The great power and success of the Normans made them licentious as well as tyran¬ 
nical. This licentionsoess was so great, that the priDcecs.JiIatiida, daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, who bad received her education in England, and was after¬ 
wards married to Henry I. thought it necessary to wear the religions habit, iu order to 
preserve her person from violstion. Before a great council of the Anglo-Norman clergy, 
she herself declared, that she bad been induced by no other motive to put on the veil. 
And the ooiincil admitted her plea, in the following memorable words.-—’’When the 
!, d"?! afag tVilliam conquered this land, many of his followers, elated with their extra- 

ordinary success, and thinking that all things ought to be suhsennent to their wiil and 
" pleasure, not only seized the possessions of the tusaquished, but invaded the honour of 
** their matrons and virgins. Hence many young ladies, who dreaded sqch violences, 
** were iitiliicvd to seek shelter in cossvents, and even to take the veilaoaf^flicrsecurih; 
" to their virtue.** Eadmer, Hist, lib. iii. ■ 
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Thus restored to a share in the lefi^islature, the English cunimoiiiilty felt 
more fully their own imi>ortnnce; and, by a long and vigorous struggle, 
maintains with unexampled perseverance, they wrested from both the king 
and the nobles, all the other rights of a free )>eople, of which their Anglo- 
S^xon ancestors had been robbed, by the violent iuviision and cruel policy of 
Williazn the Norman. To those rights they were entitled as men, hy the 
great law of nature and reason, wliich declares the well'ai r of the whole com¬ 
munity to be the end of all civil government ; and, as Kiielishmeii hy inhe¬ 
ritance. Ill whatever light, therefore, we view the privileges of tlie com¬ 
mons, they are resumptions, not usurpations. 

In order to establish this important political truth, some of our popular 
writers have endeavoured to prove, that the people of Engl.-iud were by no 
means robbed of their liberty or property by William I. and tliat tlie < «/i<- 
mon$ had a share in the legislature under all the Anglo-Norman princes. 
But as this position cannot he maintained without violating liistorical testi¬ 
mony, the advocates for prerogatives have had greatlj- tlic advantage in that 
contentious di8pute.(l) I have therefore miule the usurpations of William, 
in violation of his coronation oath, the halls of my argument. Usurpation 
can create no right, nor the exercise of illegal authority any prerogative. 


LE'l'TER XXIV. 


yranee, under Philip I. and l.ewis VI. uith tome account of the first 
’ Crusade. 


I’HiLir I. as I have already observed,(.a) had been perfectly well educated. 
Nor was he by any means deficient in point of capacity; but his mind liad 
acquired a wrong bias, which discovered itself in all his actions, and swaycil 
him upon all occasions to prefer his interest, or his incliiuitions, to his ho¬ 
nour, His reign is not so remarkable for any thing as his marrying Ber¬ 
trand de Montford, duchess of Anjou, while her husband and his queen were 
both alive. For this iiTegularity, he was excommunicated by Urban II. in 
the famous council of Clermont, where the first crusade was preached for the 
recovery of tlie Holy Land(3)—a circumstance which naturally leads me to 
speak of that extravagant expedition, its causes, and its consequences. 

Gregory VII. among his other vast ideas, had formed, as we have seen, 
the project of uniting the western Christians against the Mahometans, anil 
of recovering Palestine from the hands of those infidels ;(4) and.his quarrels 
with the emperor Henry IV. by wliich he declared himself an enemy to the 
civil power of princes, only could have obstructed the progress of this under¬ 
taking, conducted by so able a politician, at a time w^en the minds of men 
were fully prepared for such an enterprise. The work, however, was re¬ 
served for a meaner instrument; for a man whose <»ndition could excite no 
jealousy, and whose Lead was as weak as his imagination was warm. But 
oefore I mention t his man, I must say a few wordssof the state of the east at 
that time, and of the passion for pilgrimages wliich then prevailed in Europe. 

We naturally view with veneration and delight those places wliich have 
been the residency of any illustrious jiersonage, or the scene of any groat 


(I) Mr. Haste, in particuler. bu triumphed over every adverssry His collected sr- 
sataente, eupported by facts, to prove “ that the coiuinons oriKiiially formed no pyl of 
“ the Anglo%onnan parliament,” are strong and satisfactory. But the following ciaiiso 
in the great charter, ie of itscit suAiueiit to determine the dispute. We will cause to 
** bo sunintoMd.” save the biug, “ a» a coiiiniou council ot the kiiigdoiii, the ariUbisAoii.t, 
bisheps, earls, and jereat baroHt, personally, by our letfors ; and besides, we will cause 
’• tob?inlmmonedrin general, by oiir sheriffs and baililfs, all otkrrs who bold ot us in 
“chief." (Mtur. Cbart. c.xiv.) Tills indiibitalde tesliiiiony. so full and conclutivei 
wtien Hilly weifdieH, preclude iiU future tuiitr4>ver>.y on Ine subject. 

Ct) Letter XVIIl. 

(3) linrHuiti. Cuucil, tom. m. 

(43 S^e.Letlw XX.IJ. 
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transaction. Henco the enthusiasm with which the literati still visit the 
ruins of Athens and Rome; and hence flowed the superstitious devotion 
sdth which Christians, from the earliest ages of the church, were accustomed 
to visit that country where the religion had taken its rise, and that city in 
which the Messiah had died for the redemption of those who believe in his 
name. Pilgrimages textile shrines of saints and martyrs were also common ; 
but as this distant pi^rimage could not be performed without considerable 
expense, fati^e, and danger, it appeared more meritorious than all others, 
and came to be considered as an expiation for almost every crime. And an 
opinion which prevailed over Europe towards the close of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century, increased the number and the ardour of 
the credulous devotees that undertook this tedious journey. The thousand 
years mentioned by St. John, in his book of ReVelations, were supposed to 
be accomplished, and the end of the world at hand. A general consterna* 
tion, as 1 have had occasion to notice, seized the minds of Christians. Many 
relinquished their possessions, abandoned their friends and families, and 
liurried with precipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined Christ 
would suddenly appear to judge tSie quick and the dead.(i) 

But the Christians, though ultimately undeceived in regard to the day of 
judgment, had the mortification, in these pious Jounieys, to see the holy 
seiiulchre, and the other places made^acred by the presence of the Saviour, 
fallen into the hands of infidels. The followers and the countrymen of Ma¬ 
homet, had early made themselves masters of Palestine, which the Greek 
empire, far in its decline, was unable to protect against so warlike an enemy. 
They mve little disturbance, however, to those zealous pilgrims who daily 
flocked to Jerusalem ; nay, they allowed every one, after paying a moderate 
tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and return 
in peace. But the Turks, a Tartar tribe who had also embraced Mahomet¬ 
anism, having wrested Syria from the Saracens, as you have seen, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, and made themselves masters of Jerusalem, 
pilgrims were thenceforth exposed to outrages of every kind from these fierce 
barbarians. And this change, coinciding with the panic of the consummation 
of all things, and the supposed appearance of Christ on Mount Sion, filled 
Europe with alarm and indignation. Every pilgrim who returned from 
Palestine, related the dangers he had encountered in visiting the holy city, 
and described, with exaggeration, the cruelty and vexations of the Turks, 
who, to use the language of those zealots, not only profaned the sepulchre of 
the Lord by their presence, but derided the sacred mysteries in the very 
place of their completion, and where the son of God was speedily expected 
to hold his great tribunal.(2) 

While thff minds of men were thus roused, a fanatical monk, commonly 
known by the name of Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, re- 
viv^ the project of Grego^ VI I. of leading all the forces of Christendom 
against the infidels, and of driving them out of the Holy Land. He had 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was so deeply affected with the dan¬ 
ger to which that act of piety now exposed Christians, that he ran from pro¬ 
vince to province on his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to this holy war; and wherever he came, he kindled the same 
enthusiastic ardour for it with which he himself was animated. 

Urban II. who had at first been doubtful of the success of such a project, 
at length entered into Peter's views, and summoned at'Placentia a council, 
which was obliged to be held in the open fields, no hall being suflficient to 
contain the multitude: it consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, and thirty 
thousand laymen, who all declared for the war aninst the infidels, but none 
of. them heartUy engaged in the enterprise. Urban, therefore, found it ne¬ 
cessary to call another councO the same year at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
where the ^eatest prelates, nobles, and princes, attended ; and when the 
pope and the hermit had concluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole 


(1) CHrmi. Will. Godelli up. lloiiqiiet. Itecufil des Hist, de France* tom. x. 
iSO iiiccKrd. Corp. SiTtpt. Me<in Tol. i. 
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assembly, as if impelled W an immediate inspiration, exclaimed with one 
voice: “ It is the will of God !—It is the will of God K—words whUsh were 
deemed so memorable, and believed to be so much the result of a divine inilti* 
ence, that they were employed as the motto on the sacred standard, and as 
the signal of rendezvons and battle in all the future exploits of tlie cham- 
pions of the Crott; the symbol chosen by the devot^ combatants, in allusion 
to the death of Christ, as the badge of union, and affixed to their right 
shoulder, whence their expedition got the name of a crusade (1) 

Persons of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost ardour. Not only the 
gallant nobles of that age, with their martial followers, whom the boldness 
of a romantic enterprise might have been apt to allure, but men in the more 
humble and pacific stations of life ; ecclesiastics of every order, and even 
women, concealing their sex beneath the disguise of armour, engaged with 
emulation in an undertaking which was deemed so sacred and mentorious. 
The greatest criminals wore forward in a service, which they regarded as a 
propitiation for all their crimes. If they succeeded, they hoped to make 
their fortune in this world ; and if they digd, they were promised a crown of 
glory in the world to come. Devotion, passion, prejudice, and habit, all con¬ 
tributed to the same end; and the combination of so many causes produced 
that wonderful elhigration which made the princess Anna Comnena say, that 
Europe, loosened from its foundationt, and impelled by its moving principle, 
seemed in one united body to precipitate itself upon Asia.(S) 

The number of adventurers soon became so great, that their more experi¬ 
enced leaders, Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to the French king, Ro¬ 
bert, duke of Normandy, Raymond, count of Thoulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
prince of Brdbant, and Stephen, count of Blois, grew apprehensive that the 
gp'eatness of the armament would defeat its purpose. They therefore per¬ 
mitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thousand 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, W alter 
the Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked with sand^ on his feet, a 
rope about his waist, and eveiy other mark of monkish austerity took the 
road to Constantinople, through Hungary and Bulgaria. Godescald, a Ger¬ 
man priest, and his banditti, took the same route; and trusting that Heaven, 
b^ supernatural means, would sufiply aU their necessities, they made no provi¬ 
sion for subsistence on their march. But they soon found themselves obliged 
to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from miracles. Want is 
ingenious in suggesting pretences for its supply. Their fury first discharged 
itself upon the Jews. As the soldiers of Jesus Christ, they thought them¬ 
selves authorised to take revenge upon his murderers : they accordingly fell 
upon those unhappy people, and put to the sword without mercy such as 
would not submit to baptism, seizing their effects as lawful prize. In Bavaria 
alone twelve thousand Jews were massacred, and many thousands in the 
other provinces of Germany. But Jews not being every where to be found, 
these pious robbers, who had tasted the sweets of plunder, and were under 
no mihtary regulations, pillaged without distinction, until the inhabitants of 
the countries through which they passed rose ai^d cut them almost all off. 
The Hermit, however, and the remnant of his %rmy, consisting of twenty 
thousand starving wretches, at length reached Constantinople, where he re¬ 
ceived a fresh supply of German and Italian vagabonds, who were guilty of 
the greatest disorders, pillaging even the churche8.(3) 

Alexis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, who had applied to the Latins for 
succour against the Turks, entertained a hope, and but a feeble one, of ob¬ 
taining Buiffi an rid as might enable him to repulse the enemy. He woo, there¬ 
fore, astonished to see ms dominions overwhelmed by an inundation of licen¬ 
tious barbarians, strangers alike to order and discipline, and to hear of the 
multitudes that were following, under different leailers. He contented him¬ 
self, however, with getting rid, as soon as possible, of such troubloaoma 

(1) Tbeod. Ruinnrt. in Vit* Vrbam II. Baron. £ccUa tom. xi. 

(3) Alexias, lib. x. 

W Maimbourg, /fur. dtsCnisadea, tom. i. 
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f^est8, by furniHhing them with vessels to transport themselves to the other 
side of the Bos})horus; and general Peter soon saw himself in the plains of 
Asia, at the head of a Christian army, ready to give battle to the Infidels. 
Soliman, sultan of Nice, fril upon the disorderly crowd, and slaughtered them 
almost without resistance. Walter the Moneyless and many other leaders 
of equal distinction were slain ; hut Peter the Hermit found his way back to 
Constantinople, where he was considered as a maniac, who had enlisted a 
multitude or madmen to follow him.(l) 

In the mean time the more disciplined armies arrived at the imperial city, 
and were there joined by Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, from motives 
of policy rather than piety. Having no other inheritance but the small prin¬ 
cipality of Tarentum, and his own valour, be to,ok advantage of the epide¬ 
mical enthusiasm of the times to assemble under his banner ten thousand 
horsemen, well armed, and some infantry, with which he hoped to conquer a 
few provinces either from the Christians or Mahometans. His presence 
gave much alarm to the emperor Alexis Comnenus, with whom he had been 
formerly at war. But the refined policy of that prince, who ciiressed those 
rapacious allies whom he wished to ruin, and secretly regarded us more dan¬ 
gerous than the enemies they came to combat, diverted all apprehensions of 
harm either from Bohemond or the other leaders of the Crusade. He fur¬ 
nished them with provisions, and transported them safely into Asia ; after 
Imving conciliated their affections by presents and promises, and engaged 
them to do him homage for the lands they should conquer from the Turke.(2) 

Asia, like Europe, was then divided into a number of little states, com- 
]>rehended under the great ones. The Turkisli princes paid an empty ho¬ 
mage to the caliphs, but were in reality their masters; and the sultans or 
soldans. who were very numerous, weakened still farther the empire of Ma¬ 
homet by continual wars with each other, the necessary consequence of di¬ 
vided sway. The soldiers of the Cross, therefore, who amounted, when mus¬ 
tered on the banks of the Bosplionis, to the incredible number of one hundred 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand foot, were sufficient to have 
conquered all Asia, had they been united under one head, or commanded by 
leaders that observed any concert in their operations. But they were unhap- 
jiily conducted by men of the must independent, intrac.table spirit, unac¬ 
quainted with discipline, and enemies t<T civil or military subordination, 
'i'heir seal, however, their bravery, and their irresistible force, still cjirried 
them forward, and advanced them to the great end of their enterprise, in 
spite of every obstacle—the scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue, 
and the influence of unknown climes. After an obstinate siege, they took 
Nice, the seat of old Soliman, sultan of Syria, whose anny they had twice de¬ 
feated : they made themselves masters of Antioch, the seat of another sultan, 
and entirely broke the strength of the Turks, w ho had so long tyrannised 
over the Arab8.(^ 

The caliph of Egypt, whose alliance the Christians had hitherto courted, 
recovered, on the rail of the Turkish power, the authority of the caliphs in 
Jerusalem. On this he sent ambassadors to the leaders of the Crusade, in¬ 
forming them, that they might now perform their religious vows, if they 
came disarmed to that city; and that all Christian pi^rims, who should 
thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, might expect the same good treatment 
which they had ever received from his predecessors. His offers were, how¬ 
ever rejected. He was required to yield up the city to the Christians ; and, 
on his refusal, the champions of the Cross advanced to the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem, the great object or their armament, and the acquisition of whidi they 
considered as the consummation of their labours. 

. These pious adventurers were now much diminished, by the detachments 
they had made, and the disasters they had suffered: and what wems almost in¬ 
credible, they did not exceed, according to the testimony of most historians, 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse, while the gai-rison of 

(I) Anna Comnena, ubi sup. 

(i) Mainibourff, ubi sup. 

Dacb. Specileg. au!. iv. Muimbourg, tom. i. 
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Jerusaiem consisted of forty thousand men. But, be that as it may, after a 
siege of five weeks, they took the city by assault, and pat the garrison and 
inhahitants to the sword without distinction. Arms protected not the brave 
or submission the timid: no aue or sex were spared : infants perished by 
the same sword that pierced their mothers, while imploring mercy. The 
streets of Jerusalem were covered with heaps of slain; and the shneks of 
agony or despair still resounded from every house, when these triumphant 
wamocs, glutted with slaughter, threw aside their arms, yet streaming with 
blood, and advanced with naked feet and bended knees to the sepulchre of 
the Prince of Peace ! sung anthems to that Redeemer, who had- purchased 
their salvation by his death ; and, while dead to the calamities of their fel¬ 
low-creatures, dissolved in tears for the sufferings of the Messiah !(]>--So 
iiicorLsistent is human nature with itself; and so easily, as the philosophic 
Hume remarks, does the most effeminate superstition associate both with 
the most heroic courage and with the fiercest barbarity. 

About the same time that this great event happened in Asia, where God¬ 
frey of BouUlon was chosen king of Jerusalem, and Bohemond, and some 
other Christian princes, settled in their new conquests. Urban II. the author 
of the Crusade, and the queen of France, died in Europe. In consequence 
of these deaths, Philip I. who stiU continued to live with the countess of 
Anjou, was absolved, by the now pope, fr*n the sentence of excommunication 
denounced in the council of Clermont. But although this absolution quieted 
in some measure his domestic troubles, his authority, which the thunder of 
the church, together with his indolent and licentious course of life, liad 
ruined, was far from being restored. I'lie nobility more and more affected 
independency ; "they insulted him every hour ; plundered his subjects, and 
entirely cut off the communication between Paris and Orlcan8.(2j 

In order to remedy these evils, Philip associated his son Lewis in the go¬ 
vernment, or, at least, declared him, with the consent of the nobility, his 
successor. This young prince was, in all respects, the reverse of his father; 
active, vigorous, affable, generous, and free from the vices incident to youth, 
lie saw that in a state so corru)ited nothing could be dune but by force: he 
tlierefore kept continually in the field, u-ith a small body of troops about him, 
and these he employed against such nobles as would not listen to the dictates 
of justice and equity, but treated'the laws of their country with derision, 
lie demolished their castles; he cum]ielled them to make restitution to such 
as they had pillaged, and he forced them to abandon the lands they had 
usurped from the clergy ; yet all these rigours he executed in a manner so 
disinterested, and with so indisputable a zeal for the public welfare, that he 
gained the affections of the virtuous part of the nobility, and the reverence 
of the people, while he restored order to the state, and preserved the monar- 
chjr from 8ubversion.(3) 

Phis prince, who is commonly called by the old historians Lewis the Gross, 
from his great size in the latter part of life, and who was the sixth Lewis 
that sat upon the throne of France, succeeded his father in 1108, when ho 
was thirty years of i^e. Soon after his ooronationj he engaged in a war 
against llenry 1. of England, a powerful vassal, wl^pm it was his interest to 
humble. The war was carried on with a variety pf fortunes during the 
greater part of this reign, but without producing any renmrkable event, ex¬ 
cept what I have related in the history of Engird, or any alteration in the 
state of either kingdom.(‘4) 

A peace was at length concluded between the two rival princes ; after 
which Lewis devoted himself to the regulation of the interior polity of his 
kingdom, and either humbled or over-awed the great vtuisals of tiie crown, so 
as to procure universal tranquillity. This he accomplished, partly^ by esta¬ 
blishing the COTomons or third state, partly by enfranchising the villains or 
bondmen, and partly by diminishing the exorbitant authority of the seigni- 

(I) M. Paris. Order. Vital. Vertot, //is/, de Chev. de Malt. tom. i. 

(s) Order, Vital. Mezeray, 

(3) Order. Vital. Siiif. Vit.Lud, Groisi* 

M) See Letter XXlil. 
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oral jurisdictions; sending commissaries into the provinces to receive the 
complaints and redress the wrongs of such as had been rapreseed by the dukes 
and counts, and every where encouraging appeals to tGe royal Juc^es.—Bui 
the king of France, in the midst of his prospmtyfeJl into a bui^ishing dk- 
orfer, occasioned by his excessive corpulency; and when he thoufAt his 
death at hand, he ordered his son to be called to him, and gave him the fol¬ 
lowing excellent advice. “ By this sign," said he, (drawing the signet from 
his finger, and putting it on that of the prince) "I invest you with sovereign 
“ authority; but remember, that it is nothing but a public employment, to 
" which you are called by Heaven, and for the exercise of which you must 
“ render an account in the world to come."(l) 

The king unexpectedly recovered ; but he would never afterwards use any 
df the ens^ras of royalty. An accident contributed to the revival of his 
strength. William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, resolved to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of Compostella, b^ueathed his exten¬ 
sive terntories to his daughter Eleanor, on condition that she married young 
Lewis, already crowned king France, at the desire of bis father; and the 
duke dying in that pilgrimage, the marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
at ^urdeaux, where Lewis VII. was solemnly inaugurated as lord of Gui¬ 
enne and Poitou.(2) 

In the mean time Lewis VI. undble to support the heat of the dog-days, 
died at Paris on the first of August, in the sixtieth year of his age, and the 
thirtieth of his reign. A better man, historians agree, never ^aced the 
throne of France; but, with the addition of certain qualities, his country¬ 
men say he might have made a better king. Posterity, however, may not 
perhaps be inclined to think worse of bis character, when they are tola that 
the qualities he wanted were hypocrisy and dissimulation, and that his vices 
were honesty and sincerity ; which led him to despise flattery, and indulge 
himself in a manly freedom of speech. 

We shoidd now, my dear Philip, return to the history of England ; but 
the second'erusade, which was conducted by the sovereigns of France and 
Germany, makes it necessary to carry farther the aflairs of the continent. 


LETTER XXV. 

The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Italian States, from 
the Death of Henry V. to the Election of Erederic /. sttrnamed Harbaroseet. 


As Henry V. left no issue, it was universally believed that the states would 
confer the empire on one of his nephews, Conrad, duke of Franconia, or 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, who were princes of great merit; but Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, found means to influence the German diefs to give 
their sufirages in favour of Lothario, duke of Saxe-Supplembouig, who had 

3 orted him in all hjs contests with the late emperor. Lothario was ac- 
ingly crowned at, Aix-la-Chapelle, in presence of the pope's nuncio. 
Meanwhile his two competitors neglecteS nothing in their power to obtain 
the throne. But after a short opposition, which was, however, obstinate 
bloody, they dropped their pretensions, and were reconciled to Lothario, who 
afterwards honoured them with his friendship.(S) 

The first expedition of the new emperor was ^[ainst the Bohemians, whom 
he obliged to sue for peace, and do homage to the empire. He next marched 
into Itmy, where ecclesiastical aflairs, as usual, were in much disorder. In¬ 
nocent 11. had succeeded Honorius II. by virtue of a canonical election ; 
notwithstanding which cardinal Leoni, the grandson of a wealthy Jew, was 
also proclaimed pope by the name of Anacletus, and kept possession of ^me 

(I) Sue. Vit. Lud Grossi, Hensult, Chran. Hitt. tom.). 

(i) Ibid. 

(S; Annal de I’Entp. tom. i. Heis. lib. ii. cap. xi. 
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by means of his money, whilst his rival was obliged to retire into France, 
the common asylum of distressed popes. Lothario espoused the cause of 
Innocent, with whom, he had an interview at Lie^; accompanied him to 
Rome at the head of army, and re-established him in the papat.chair, in 
spite of aU the efforts and opposition of AnacletuB.(l) 

After being solemnly crowned at ^me, the emperor returned to Ger¬ 
many ; where, by the Mvice of Emerius, a learned professor of the Roman 
jaw, he ordered that justice should be administered m the empire according 
to the Digesta, or C<^e of Justinian, a copy of which was, atout this time, 
found in Italy.(2) In the mean time Roger, duke of Apulia, who had lately 
conquered the Island of Sicily, raised an army in favour of Anacletus, and 
made himself master of almost all the places belonging to the Holy See. 
Pope Innocent retired to Pisa,* which was then one of the most considerable 
trading cities in Europe, and again implored the assistance of Lothario. The 
emperor did not desert him in his adversity : he immediately put himself at 
the head of a powerful army; and, by the help of the Pisans, the imperial 
forces soon recovered aU the patrimony of St. Peter. Pope Innocent was 
re-conducted in triumph to Rome ; a circun^tance which so much affected 
Anacletus, that he feU a martyr to the success of his competitor, literaliy 
dying of grief. 

The emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of Apulia, from city to city; 
and, at length, obliged him to take refu^ in Sicily, his new kingdom. He 
then subdued the provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and all Roger’s Italian 
dominions, which he formed into a principality, and bestowed it, with the 
title of duke, upon Renaud, a German prince, and one of his own relations.(3) 

On his way to^Germnny, Lothario was seized with a dangerous distemper, 
which carried him off, near Trent, in the twelfth year of his reign. He was 
distinguished by a passionate love of peace, and an exact attention to the ad¬ 
ministration of public justice. 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. was unanimously elected 
emperor, on the death of Lothario. But the imperial throne was disputed 
by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of whogd family was 
Guelph; hence those who espoused his party were called Guelphs, an appel¬ 
lation afterwards usually bestowed on the enemies of the emperors. 

Henry the Haughty died during^ this contest, after being divested of his 
dominions by the princes of the empire ; but the war was still carried on 
against the emperor by Guelph, the duke’s brother, and Roger king of Sicily. 
'Fhe imperial army was commanded by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the em¬ 
peror’s, Drother, who being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave to his 
soldiers the name of Ghibelins; an epithet by which the imperial party was 
distinguished in Italy, while the pope’s adherents grew famous under that of 

6001^8.(4) 

Guelph and his principal followers were besie^d in the castle of Weins- 
berg ; and having sustained great loss in a sally, they were obl^ed to sur¬ 
render at discretion. The emperor, however, instead of using his good for¬ 
tune with rigour, granted the duke, and his chief officers, permission to re¬ 
tire unmolested. But the duchess, suspecting the generosity of Conrad, with 
whose enmity against her husband she was well acq^nted, begged that she, 
and the other women in the castle, might be allowgd to come out with as 
much as each oi them could carry, and be conducted to a place of safety. 
Her request was granted, and the evacuation was immediately performed ; 
when the emperor and his army, who expected to see every lady loaded with 
jewels, gold, and silver, be^ld, to their astonishment, the ducliess and her 
fair companions staggering oeneath the weight of their husbands. The tears 
ran down Conrad’s cheeks : he applauded tdieir conjugal tenderness, and an 


(1) Jean dc laonn, ffitt. ilu PouHficat du Pape Innocent II. _ . , 

( 9 ) On tbit sabjeet, which is iufoiTed ill controversy, see Hen. Breocbinaooi au/* 
Murat, jintiq. ItaL tom. ii. 

j^nnal, de VEv»p.\oni.\e . ^ _ ... 

(4’ Murat. JJisaertat. de et Ouibel. bigon. lib. xi. Kraot. Sax. Ub. Tin* 
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accommodation wj.th Guelph and his adherents was the conse<|ueiu:e of tliis 
act of female hermKm.( I) 

While these thin^ were transactinft in Gfermahy. disorders broke out 
in Italy. ''The people of Rome fbrmM a design elf rJUstablishing tlie com¬ 
monwealth ; of retrieving the sovereignty of their city, and abolishing the 
temporal dominion of the popes. Lucius II. marched against the rebels, and 
was killed at the foot of the Capitol; but Eugenius III. his successor, found 
means to reduce them to reason, and preserve the authority of the Apostoliq 
See (a) 

This pope afterw.ards countenanced the second crusade against tho Sara¬ 
cens, preached by St. Bernard, in whicli the emperor and the king of France 
engaged, as I shall 8<.>oii have occasion to relate. Another crusade was 
tmUji^ied against the Moors in Spain, in which'a great number of Germans, 
ntpi.ihe neighbourhood of the lihine and Weser, engaged; and th^ Saxons, 
about thf same time, undertook a crusade against the Pagans of the North, 
whom tliey cut off in thousmids, without making one cunvert.(.‘}) 

Nothing remarkable happen^ in the empire, after the return of Conrad 
III. from the East, except therdeath of prince Henry, bis eldest son, who 
had been elected king of the Romans. 'This event greatly affected the em¬ 
peror, who died soon after; and his nephew Frederic, surnamed Barharossa, 
duke of Suahia, was raised to the ijnperial throne by the unanimous voice of 
the princes and nobles hotli of Italy and Germany. 


LETTER XXVL 


J'l aurc uuiler Lewis F //. litl ihe Dieorce of Queen Eleanor, iriiA soiue 
AccouhI of'the second Crusade. 

m 

• 

Lewis VII. surmamed tlie Young, was no sooner seated on the throne of 
France, tlian he found himself engaged in one of those civil wars which the 
feudal government rendered unavoidabla; and having, in an expedition into 
Cham{>Hgiie, made himself master of the town of Vitri, he ordered it to lie 
set on lire. In consequence of the conflagration that followed, thirteen 
hundred |iersons who hud taken refuge in the church, all perished in the 
flame8.(4) This cruel action made a deep impression upon the king’s miml, 
and prepared the wav for a second crusade, which now demands our attention. 

'J'he Ciiristians o^ the East grew weaker every day in those countries 
which they had conquered. Tlie little kingdom ol Edessa bad already been 
taken by the Turks, and Jerusalem itself was tlireatened. Europe was so¬ 
licited fer a new armament; and as the French had begun the first inunda¬ 
tion, they were again applied to, in hopes of a second. 

Pope Eugenius 111. to whom the deputies from the East had bees sent, 
very wisely pitched upon Bernard, abbot of (flairvaiix, as tAe instrument of 
this pious warfare. Bernard was learned fur those times, naturally eloquent, 
austere in bis life, irreflroachable in his uiuruls, enthusiastically zealous, and 
inflexible in his purpose. He had long held the reputation of a saint, was 
heard as an orade, and revered as a prophet; little wonder, therefore, he 
found means to persuade the king of France^hat there -was no other me¬ 
thod of expiating his guilt but by an expediti(M||hi the Holy Land. 

At Vezekt, in Buigundy, a scaffold was ei^ted in the market-place, on 
V'liich St. Bernard appears by the side of Lewis VII. 'I'he saint spoke first, 
the king seconded him, after taking tlie cross, and the example of the niyai 

n) Heis. Vi1>. ii. CAP. xV:. 

(4) KItfury, /Jut. Kvcirs. vol. Xiv. Moslieini,, Hist, Kcctes, vol. iii. 

Fleiirv* //it/. KcvUa. rol. xiv. Mosbeiiiii Hut, JCtilt*, vuL in. 

(4> Gill. Tyr. 6>.t/. J.uduvtc. Vil. 
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iHiir WM followed by all (kreaent, among whom were many of the chief nohi- 
lity.(l) . 

Suger, abbot of SI. Dcnnta, then prime minister, a man very different from 
Bernard, endea''oured in vain to dissuade the king from abandoning his do¬ 
minions, by telling him that he might make a much more suitable atonement 
for his gtult by staying at home, and governing his kingdom in a wise and 
prudent manner: The eloquence of St. Bernard, and the madness of the 
times, prevailed over reason and sound policy. Siiger, however, retained his 
opinion ; and made no scruple of foretelling the inconveniences that would 
attend an expedition into Palestine, whilst Bernard made himself answerable 
for its success, and extolled it with an enthusiasm that passed for inspiration. 

From France this fiinaticaf orator went to preach the crusade in GenHfbv; 
where,^ the force of his irresistible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor, 
Conrad III. Frederic Barbarossa, afterwards emperor, and an inhiiite 
number of persons of all ranks to take the Cross! promising them, in the 
name of G«>d, victory over the Infidels. He ran from city to city, every 
where communicating his enthusiasm ; amf, if we believe the historians o'f 
those times, working miracles. It is not indeed pretended th.at he restored 
the dead to life: but the blind recei\’ed sight, the lame walked, the sick 
were healed. And to these bold assertions we may add a fact no less in¬ 
credible, that while St. Bernard’s eloquence operated so powerfully on the 
minds of the Germans, he always preached to them in French, • language 
whidi they did nut understand ! or in Latin, equallj-unintelllj^ble to the 
bo^ of the people.(2) 

The hopes ot certain victory drew after the emperor and the king of 
France the greater part of the knights in their dominions ; and it is said 
that in each army there were reckoned seventy thousand men in complete 
armour, with a prodigious number of light horse, besides infantry; so that 
we Cimnot well reduce this second emigration to less than three hundred 
thousand persons. And these joined to one million three huttdted thousand 
sent before, make in the whole sixteen hundred thousand transplanted in¬ 
habitants. 

The Germans took the field first, the French followed them ; ami the same 
excesses that had been committed bv the soldiers of the first crusade were 
)>cted over again by those of the second. Hence Manuel Comnenus, who now 
filled the throne of Conshintinople, was disquieted with the same a]>preheii- 
siuns which the former enterprise had raised in the mind of his grandfather 
Alexis. Jf the Greek emperor behaved ungenerously to them, it must there¬ 
fore be ascribed to the irregularity of their own conduct, which made craft 
necessary where force was unequal; especially as Manuel is represented, on 
all other occasions, ns a prince of great generosity and magnanimity. But 
the mortality which prevailed in the German army, near the plains of Con¬ 
stantinople, may be fully accounted for from intemperance and the change 
of climate, without supposing the wells to be poisoned or the meal to he 
mingled with lime. 

After Conrad had passed the Bosphorus, he acted with that imprudence 
wliich seems inseparable from such romantic expeditions. As the principdli- 
fy of Antioch was yet in being, he might have joinhd those Christians who 
remained in Syria, and there have waited for the king of France. Their 
numbers united would have insured them success. But, instead of such a 
rational measure, the empeur, jealous both of the prince of Antioch and the 
king of France, ma^ed i Mi^ iately into the middle of Asia Minor; where 
the sultan of Iconium, a monrexiierlenced general, drew his heavy German 
cavalry among the rocks, and cut his army in pieces. Conrad fled to An¬ 
tioch ; went to Jerusalem as a lulgrim, insteM of aojpearing there as the 
le^er of an army, and returned to Europe with a handful of men.(3) 

The king of France was not more successful in his enterprise. Ha fell 

G) iMdovic. ad Stigrr. 

W Hfiiault, CAroii Hist. tom. i. Annal. de CKmp. toQJ- i. 

ra) Otho de Frisiiiv. <iul. '1‘vr. Chron. AJanmac. 
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into the same mare that had deceived the emperor ; and^ beine surprised 
amoi^ the rocks near Laodicea, tf-as worsted, as Conaad had been. But 
Lewis met with a domestic misfortune that gare him more uneasiness than 
the loss of hia army. Queen Eleanor was suspected of an amour with the 
prince of Antioch, at whose court her husbanu had taken r^ure. She is 
eren said to hare fbr^t her fatigues in the arms of a poung Turk : and the 
conculsion of the whme expedition was, that Lewis, like Conrad, returned to 
Europe with the wreck of a great army, after visiting the holy sepulchre, 
and being dishonoured by hia pious consort, whose affection and zeal led her 
to emlw’ace the cross, and accompany him into Asia !(11 A thousand ruin^ 
families in vain exclaimed against St. Bernard /or his deluding prophecies : 
he exceed himself by the example of Moses; who, like him, he -j^d, bad 
promised the Israelites to condupt them into a happy country, e^^et saw 
t|«;^^t generation perish in ^ desmrt,. 

.JLewis, more delicate than politic, annulled soon after his return his mar* 
riage with queen Eleanor, who imn^^fately espoused his formidable vassal, 
Henry Plant^enet, duke of NoAiaiifay, count of Anjou and Maine, and pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the crown of England an inheritance which the accession 
of power arising from this alliance enabled him to obtain, while France lost 
the fine provinces of Guienne, and Qoitou, the hereditary possessions of the 

3 ueen. But before I treat of that subject, we must take a view of England 
uring the introductory riegn. 


LETTER. XXVII. 


EnffJttnd, from the Death of Henry I. to the Acceeeion of Henry 11. 

♦ 

Hucav I. my ^ear Philip, as you have had occasion to see, left his dominions by 
will to his daughter Matilda; and*as the nobility, both of England and Nor¬ 
mandy, had sworn fealty to her, she had reason to expect the inheritance of 
both states. But the aversion of the feud&l barons against female succession 
prevailed over their good faith, and prepared the way for the usurpation of 
Stephen, count of Boulogne, son of the count of Blois, and grandson ^ the 
eoncyieror, by hia daughter Adela. 

Stephen was a prince of vigour and ability ; but the manner in which be 
obtained the crown of England, obliged him to grant exorbitant pri¬ 
vileges to the nobility and cler^, who might be said to command the kmg- 
dom. The barons built and fortifi^ cities ; garrisoned them with t^r 
own tqtopa; and, when offended, bid'1||^ mouar^ defiance, while wars 
tween th^selvea were carried on wfflh the utmost fury in every quarter. 
They even aesumed the right of coining money, and of exercising, without 
app^, every act of jurisdiction ; aud the inmrior gentry, and ^ people, 
finding no guardianship from the laws, during this total dissolution or sove- 
rei^ authority, were ob%^ to pay court to some neighbouring chieftain,' 
and to purchase his protection, not only by yielding to nis exactmns, but by 
assisting him in his rapine upon other8.(S) 

While things continued in this distracted utu^on, David kiiw of Scot¬ 
land appeared at the head oS a considerable rafk in defence ot his niece 
Matilda's title; and, penetrating into YorkaWB laid the wh<de country 
waste These barbarous outrages enraged th^i^ern nobility, who might 
otherwise have been inclined to Join bun, and proved the ruin of MatUds's 
cause. The earl of Albemarle, and other powerful nobles, assemUed an 
armv at North Allerton, where a great battle was fought, c^ed the Battie 
of tbe-Stsmlard, from a high crucifix erected by the EngUeh on a waggtm, 
and cai^ea^along with the army as a military ensign. The Scots were routed 

R"!' Sj'r Oett.Lud^ VJI. Heosalt, Chren. Hut. tom. i. 

(4) Out MalmM. J/ul. Hovel, lib. t 
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with daughter, and the king narrowly escaned falliiig iato the hands 
rf the English Brraf3f.(l) 

This snocesB overawed tha malecontonts in England, uid might have given 
stability to Stephen s throne, had he not been so elated by prosperity as to 
engage in a Contest with the clergy, who were at that time an over-match 
for any trionardi. They acted entirely us barons; fortified castles, employed 
military power against their sovereign or their neighbours, and tber^y in- 
creasea those disorders which it was their duty to prevent, while they claimed 
an exemption from all civil jurisdiction, and attracted populariiy by the 
sacredness df their character. The hishop of Salisbury, whose castle had 
been seized by order of tb» king, appealed to the pope ; and had not Ste¬ 
phen tg^'j^is partisans employed menaces, and even shown a disposition of 
executu^^engeance by the hands of the Soldiery, affairs hud instantly come 
to extremity between the crown and'ibe mitre. 

In the mean time Matilda, encoura|jed by these discontents, and invited 
^ the rebellions clergy, landed in Ei^lan^ accompanied by Robert earl of 
Gloucester, natural son of the late kbig, hhd a retinue of a hundred and forty 
knights. She fixed her residence at Arundel castle, whose gates were open¬ 
ed to her by Adeluis, the queen-dowager, now marrried to William de Al- 
biip, earl of Sussex. Her party daily increased; she was soon joined by 
several barons: war raged in every quarter of the kingdom ; and was car¬ 
ried on with so much fury, that the land was left untilled, and the instru¬ 
ments of husbandry destroyed or abandoned. A grievous famine, the natural 
consequence of such disorders, affected equally both parties, and reduced tlio 
spoilers, as well as the defenceless people, to the most extreme want.(2) 

Things were in this deplorable situation, when an unexpected event seem¬ 
ed to promise some mitigation of the public c.alamities. The royal army was 
defeated near the castle of Lincoln; and Stephen himself, surrounded by the 
enemy, and borne down by numbers, was made captive, after dimlaying un¬ 
common efforts of valour. He was conducted to Gloucester,* thrown into 
prison, and ignominiously loaded with irons. But he was soon after released 
in exchange for earl Robert, Matilda’s brother, who was no less the soul of 
one party than Stephen was of the other, and the bivil war was again kindled 
with greater fury than ever.(3) 

The weaknes of both p-arties, however, at last produced a tacit cessation 
of arms, and the empress Matilda retired into Normandy. But an event 
soon after happened, which threatened a revival of hostilities in England. 
Prince Henry, son of Matilda and Geoffrey Plantagenet, had reachM his 
sixteenth year, and was desirous of receivi^ the honour of knighthood from 
his grand-uncle, David king of Scotland, this purpose he passed through 
En^and with a great retinue, and was, visited by the most considerable of 
lug partisans, whose hopes he rousedby his dexterity and vigour in all manly 
exercises, and his prudence in every occurrence. He staid some time in Scot¬ 
land, where he increased in reputation ; and on his return to Normandy he 
was invested in that duchy, wiu the consent of his mother Matilda. His 
hither died the following year; when Henry took possession of Anjou and 
Maine, and espoused the heiress of Guienne and Ppitou, who had been mar¬ 
ried sixteen years to Lewis VII. king of Franco, but whom he had divorced, 
as I have alrea^ observed, on account Of her gallantries. This marriage, 
which brought Henry a ^|rat accession of power, rendered hhn extreihely 
formidable to his rival; VU^e prospect of bis rising fortune had such an 
effect in England, that tfl^Khbishop of Canterbury refused to anoint Eu^ 
tace, St^hen’s son, os his raccessor, and made his escape beyond sea, toavoid 
the fury of the enraged monarch.(4) 

As soon as Henry was informea of these dispomtions in the peome, he in¬ 
vaded England. Stephen advanced with a superior array to meet liiin : and 
a decisive action was every day expected, when the great men tm botti aides, 

« ' 


(■1 R. HsguUt. Allred, de. 

(2) Chran. Sar. Get!. Rrg. Strpkant, H. Huntins, bb. nil. 

(3) Oule iijalttjcs. Hist. Hov. liD. ii. Hen. Hunt. lib. viii, 

(4) Uul, Moimo. Hist, A'ot'. llba ii. Hen. Hunt. lib. viih 
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terr&led tho prospect of farther bloodalied and oonfuMon, intarpo^ 
with theii^Mp offices, and set on foot a negotiation between the contending 
princes, '^ffideath of Bnetace, whieh happened during the course of the 
treaty, fsciliteted its cooclnaion ; and an accommodation was at last settled, 
bf wmdi it was agreed, that Stephen should possess the crown during his 
1ifs>time ; tiiat justice should be administered in his name, even in the pro* 
vinoes which had submitted to his rival; and that Henry, on Stephen's drath, 
should succeed to the kingdom of England, and William, Stepnen's son, to 
Boulogne and his patrimomal estate.(l} 

Hie barons bU swore to the observsipoe of this treaty, and did homage to 
Henfy as heir of the crown. He immediately after evacuated the kingdom ; 
and Stephen's death, which happened next }[ear, prevented those jealousies 
and feuds which were likely to have ensued in so delicate a situation. The 
character of Stephen is differently represented by historians; but aU allow 
that he posseawd industry, activity, and courage, to a great degree ; and 
had be succeeded by a just title,l|jie seems to have been well qualified to pro¬ 
mote the happiness and prosperity of his subjects, notwithstanding the mise¬ 
ries that England suffered under bis reign,(S} 


LETTER XXVIII. 


England during the Reign of Henry II. with an Account of the Affaire of 

France. 

1 HAVE alreadv observed, my dear Philip, that before the conquest of Eng¬ 
land by the duke of Normandy, this island wag as distinct from the rest of 
the world in nplitics as situation. The English bad then neither enemies 
nor allies on the continent. But the foreign dominions of WiUiam and his 
successors connected them with the kings and great vassals of France: and 
while the opp^te pretenf^ns of the popes and the emperors in Italy pro¬ 
duced a continual intercourse between Germany and that country, the two 
great monarchs of France and England formed, in another part of Europe, a 
separate astern, and carried on their wars and negotiations, without meeting 
eithe&,^^^. opposition or support from their neighbours; the extensive 
confraemciee by which the European potentates are now united, and made 
the guardians of ea^ other, being then totally unknown. No wonder, 
therefore, that Lewis VlJ, king of France, observed with terror the rising 
greatness of the hoqMor Anjou or Plantagenet, whose continental dominiona 
composed above a third of the whole French monarchy, and which gave a 
sovereign to England in the person of Henry II. The jealousy occasioned 
by this alarming circumstance, however, as we shall have occasion to see, not 
only saved France from falling a prey to England,: but exalted that Jcing^m 
to the pitch of nandeur which it mis so long enjoyed. The king el^ngland 
soon became a kind of foibigner, hi his continental dominions ; and the other 
powerful vassals of the Ff ench crown, instead of being roused at the impression 
of a co-vaasai, were rather pleased at the expulsion of the Anglo-h^rmansu 
But as these imMrtant consequences could not be foreseen by human wis¬ 
dom, the king of France had maint^ed a strict iMipn with Stephen in order 
to prevent the succession of Henry. *1110 suddagfinth of the usurper, how¬ 
ever, rendered abortive all the schemes Of Ldfpi. Henry was received in 
England with the aedamstions of aH orders of men, who joyfully swore to 

(1) Hunt. obi. lop. jiaiutt. Weeerl. M. Parii. J. Brampton. 

(S> Tbcw miMriet are tbiia described by a cotemporary historian : "All England wore 
j* daaoletiqu and wratebedness. Multitudes abandoned tbeir beloved country, 
and mot into, voluntary exile ; others, forsaking their own houses, built sorry butt iit 
“ the eburch-yaraa, hoying for protection from the sacredness of the place. Whole 
‘‘niniliet, after auataiuing life as long as they could, by eating herbs, roots, and the ftesb 
** of dogs and horses, at last died of hunger and you might see many pleasant vlilages 
without a single inhabitant of either sex."' Gat. Heg. Strgh. 
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him the onth of aileginnce: and he begnn his reini with re-esUblishinir Jus¬ 
tice and good oitler, to wliich the kinf^lom had been long a 8t|||a|||Kr.' For 
this purpose he dismissed all those foreign mercenaries ratainedt^tephen : 
and that he might restore authority to the laws, he caused sU the new-erected 
castles, which had proved so many sanctuaries to rebels and free-bwters, to 
be demolished.^) In order yet further to conciliate the affections of his 
subjects, he voluntarily confirmed that charter of lilierties which had bMn 
granted by his grandfather, Henry 1.(8) 

Tranquilli^ was no sooner restored to England, than Henry had occasion 
to visit his foreign dominions; where all things being likewise settled, he 
returned to repress the incursions of the Welch, who at first gave him much 
trouble, but at length submitted. In the mean time a quarrel broke out bet- 
tween Lewis and Henry, relative to the counW of Thoulouse, and war was 
openly carried on between the two monarchs. Hut these hostilities produced 
no memorable event, were stopped by a cessation of arms, and soon termi¬ 
nated in a peace, through the mediation of t^.pope. 

This war, so insignificant in itself, is remarkable for the manner in which 
it was conducted. An army formed of feudal vassals, as I have had occasion 
frequently, to observe, was commonly very intractable and undisciplined ; 
both because of the independent spirit o^ the persons who composed it, and 
because the commissions were not bestowed by the choice of the sovereign, 
in reward of the military talents and services of the ofiicers. Each baron 
conducted his own vassals, and his rank in the army was greater or less, in 
proportion to the value of bis property. Even the chief command, under that 
of the prince, w&s often attached to birth ; and as the military vassals were 
obliged to serve only forty days, at their own charge, the state reaped very 
little benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible of these inconveniences, 
levied upon his vassals in Normandy, and other provinces remote from Thoii- 
louse, the seat of war, a sum of money in place of their service: and this 
commutation, by reason of the greater distance, was still more edvantageoua 
to his English vassals. He therefore imposed a scutage of three pounds upon 
each knight’s fee; a condition, though unusual, and the first perhaps to be 
met with in history, to which the military tenants i%adily submitted. With 
this money he levied an army whic^ was more at his disposal, and whose 
service was more durable and constant: and, in order to facilitate those 
levies, he enlarged the privileges of the people, and rendered them less de¬ 
pendent on the oarons by whom they had been long held in servitude « in 
a state of the most ^ievous oppression. 

Having thus regmated his civil and military aifiiirs^ and accommodated his 
dififerences with Lewis, Henry, soon after his retul^ to England, began to 
cast his eye upon the church, where abuses of every kihd prevailed. The 
clergy, among their other inventions to obtain money, had inculcated the 
necessity of penance as an atonement for sin. They had also introduced the 

S ractioe of paying L^ge sjims of money as a composition for such penances. 

ly these wesnn tTin gins of the people were become a revenue to the priests ; 
AM the kiim computed, that, by this invention alone»they levied more money 
from his si^ects than flowed into the royal treasury by all the methods of 
public Buppfy.(3) Feeling for his oppressed people, he therefore required 
that a civil officer, appointed by the crown, should for the future be present 
in all ecdesiaatical courts, ima whose consent should be necessary to every 
composition made by sinq^^ubr their spiritual offences. 

But tite grand d&oulty^^s, how to carry this order into execution ? as 
the ecclesiastics, in that age, had renounced aU immediate subordination to 
the dvU power. They openly claimed exemption, in cases of crinunal accu¬ 
sation, from a trial before courts of justice. Spiritual penalties aloqe.wuld 
be inflicted on their offences ; and, as the clerical habit was thus beoqiHe a 
protection for all enormities, ttey could not fail to increase. Aecordhigly 


0) GervM. Chron. Gul. Neubrig. Iib. ii. 

(2) Vide Blackstone’s Law Tract*, vol. li. 

(3) Fiti-Steph. Vtt. Si. I’/iom. 
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cHmeB of fbe deene«t dye were daily committed with impunity by e^desiBs- 
tic8 ; a ql^t was found upon enquiry, that no less t^n a hundrM murders 
had beejQ|RBij|etrated since the king’s accession, by men in holy orders, who 
had nerwDeen called to account for these offences against the mws of nature 
and sodety.(l) 

In order to bring sudi criminals to justice, as the first step toward his pro¬ 
jected raformation of the church, and by that means to restore union between 
the civil and ecclesiastical power, so necessary in every government for the 
maintenance of peace and harmony, Henry exalted 'Thoraas k Becket, his 
chancelier, and the first man of Enghsh descent who had occupied an eminent 
station since the Norman conquest, to the see of Canterbury, on the death 
of archbishop Theobald ; rightly judging, that if the present opportunity 
should te neglected, and the. usurpations of the clergy allowed to proceed, 
the crown must be in danger, from the predominating superstition of the 
pe^le, of falling under subjection to the mitre. 

Becket, while chancellor, wjs pompous in his retinue, sumptuous in his 
furniture, a^ luxurious in his table, beyond what England had seen in a 
suli^ect His house was a place of education for the sons of the chief nobili¬ 
ty, and the king himself frequently condescended to partake of his chan¬ 
cellor’s entertainments. His amusements were as gay as his manner of life 
was splendid and elegant. He employed himself at leisure hours in hunting, 
hajvlcmg, gaming, and horsemanship. His complaisance and good humour 
had rendered him agreeable, and his industry and abilities usefm to his mas¬ 
ter. He was well acquainted with the king’s intention of retrenching, or 
rather confining within ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical* privileges; and 
having always showed a ready disposition to comply with every advance to 
that purpose, Henry considered him as the fittest person he could place at 
the head of the English church. But no prince of fo much penetration, as 
appeared in the issue, ever so little understood the character of his minister. 

_ Becket was no sooner installed in the see of Canterbury, which rendered 
him the second person in the kingdom, than he secretly aspired at being the 
first, in consequence at least, and totally altered his manner of life. He rf- 
fected tl|e greatest austerity, and the most rigid mortification : he wore sack¬ 
cloth next nis skin, which he changed Stt seMom that it was fiUed with dirt 
and vermin. His usual diet was bread, his drink water: he tore his back 
with the frequent discipline which he inflicted upon it; and he di^y washed 
on his knees, in imitation of Jesus Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom 
he afterward dismissed with pre8ents.(2) Every one who made profession of 
sanctity was admitted to bis conversation, and returned full of panegyrics on 
the humility as well as ^ety and mortification of the holy primate, whose 
aspect now wore the appearance of intense seriousness, mental reflection, 
and sacred devotion. .And all men of penetration raw that he was me^ta- 
ting some great desi^, and that the ambition and ostentation of his character 
had taken a new and more dangerous direction. 

This champion of the church (for such he now declared hlmseLQ did not 
even wait till the king ^ad matured those projects which he knew had been 
formed o^inst eccles^tical power: he himself began hostilities, and en- 
deavoured to over-awe the kii^ by the intrepidity and boldness of his mea¬ 
sures. But although Henry found himself thus grievously mistaken in the 
character of the person whom he had promoted to the primae}', he determined 
not to desist from his former intention of retrM|£ing derieail usurpations: 
—and an event soon occured which gave him tf^pplsme pretence for putting 
his design in execution, and brou^^t matters to a crisis with the archbishop. 

A ransh derk in Worcestershire having debauched a gmtieman's &ughter, 
had about this time proceeded to murder the father. 7lie general indigna¬ 
tion against so enwmous a crime, made the king insist that the derk should 
be dehvered up to the dvil imwistrate, and receive condign punishment; 
but Becket insisted on the privileges of the church, and maintained, that no 
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^«ater puaishment could be inflicted uyon him than dcffnulaUon.(l) Hmry 
laid holtl of 80 favourable a cause to push the clergy witn respect to all t^r 
usurpations, and to determine at once those controversies jraickKily mul¬ 
tiplied between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. IfrnHtaioned an 
assembly of all the prelates of England, and put them to this concise and de¬ 
cisive question :—Whether or not they were willing to submit to the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom ? the bishops answered equivocaUy, and the 
king left the assembly with marks of the highest indignation. They were 
struck with terror, and gave a general promise of observing the ancient cus- 
tom8.(S) 

But a declaration in general terms was not sufficient for Henry; he wanted 
to define exactly the limits between the rival powers. For this purpose, he 
summoned at Clarendon a general council of the bishops and nobles, to whom 
he submitted that great and important question. The barons were all gained 
to the king’s party, either by the reasons he urged, or by his superior autho¬ 
rity, while the bishops were overawed by the general combination against 
them. And the following laws, among othew, cummonW culled the Consti¬ 
tutions of Clarendon, were voted without opposition: “ That no chief tqpant 
“ of the crown shall be excommunicated, or have his lands put under an in- 
“ terdict, without the king’s consent; ^lat no appeals in spiritual causes 
“ shall be carried before the Holy See, nor any clergyman be suffered to de- 
“ part the kingdom, unless with the king’s permission; that laymen shall 
“ not be accused in spiritual courts, except by legal and reputable promoters 
" and witnesses; and lastly,” which was tlie great object aimed at, “that 
“ churchmen, aivcused of any crime, shall be tried in the civil courts.”(3) 
These articles were well calculated to prevent the principal abuses in 
ecclesiastical oflairs, and put a final stop to the usurpations in the churcii ; 
and, having been passed m a national and civil assembly, they fully asta- 
lilished the superiority of the legislature over all papal decrees and spiritual 
canons. But as Henry knew the bishops would take the first opportunity to 
deny the authority which had enacted these constitutions, he Resolved they 
should set their seal to them, and give a promise to observe them. Witii 
this view they were reduced to writing ; and none of the prelates dared to 
oppose the king’s will except Becket, who at length consented, fie set his 
seal to the Constitutions; promised legally, ■with, good-faith, and'without 
fraud or reserve, to observe them, and even took an oath to that purpo8e.(4) 
Henry, thinking he had now finally prevailed in this great contest, sent 
the Constitutions of Clarendon to Alexander HI. to be ratified. But the 
pope, who plainly saw they were calculated to establish the independency of 
England from the Holy See, abrogated, annuUsiJ, and rejected them ; and 
when Becket found he might hope for the papal support in an opposition to 
regal authority, he expressed the deepest sorrow for his concessions. He 
redouUed hia austerities, as a punishment for his criminal compliance; and he 
refused to exercise any part of his ecclesiastical function, until he should re¬ 
ceive absolution from the pope. Absolution was readily granted him; after 
receiving which he set no Munds to his obstinacy and ampition. 

Henry, however, who was entirely master of his extensive dominions, and 
sure every one would obey his will except the man whom he had lifted into 
powor, and to whose assistance he had trusted in forwarding his favourite 
project against the clergy, was now incensed beyond all measure, and resolved 
Mth to humble the church, and make the prelate feel the weight of his in¬ 
dignation. He BOCordiqSjoBummoned Bewet to give an account of his ad- 
muiiidrstion while chanc^nor, and to pay the balance due from the revenues 
erf all the preladea, abbeys, and baronies, which had been sulyect to his ma- 
naganeat during tkmt time. .' x. 

Thla proaeodnon. which seems to have been more dictated by pasnen ttan 
by juatiee, or even by sound pedfey, threw Becket and all the clergy of fSng- 
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land into tbe utmost confu^n Some bishops advised him to resign his see, 
on recemiim an acquittal; others were of an opinion that he ought to submit 
him^' W&eljr to the king's mercy—^for they were fully sensible that ac- 
counts ofeEynuch intricacy could not be produced of a sudden, in such a 
manner as to satisfy a tribunal residved to ruin and oppress him. But the 
primate, thus pushed to extremity, had too much courage to yield : he deter* 
mined to brave all his enemies; to trust to the sacrednew of his^ character 
for protection ; and to defy the utmost efforts of royal indigiwtion, by in¬ 
volving his cause with that of God and the church. He the^ore strictly 
prohimted his suffragans to assist at any such trial, or give their sanction to 
any sentence against him: he put himself and his see under the immediate 
protection of Ue vicegerent of Christ, and ^pealed to his holiness against 
any penalty which his iniquitous judges might think proper to inflict upon 
him. “ The indication of a great monarch,'* added he, “ such as Henry. 
" with Ids sword, can only kill tbe body; while that of the church, intrusted 
“ to tbe primate, can kill the soul, and throw the disobedient into infinite 

and eternal perditiun.”(l) < 

Appeals to Rome, even in spiritual causes, had been prohibited by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, and consequently were become criminal by law ; 
but an appeal in a civil cause, suci^as the king’s demand upon Becket, was 
altogether new and unprecedented, and tendM directly to the subversion of 
the Bnglish government. Henry, therefore, being now furnished with so 
much better a pretence fur his v iolence, would probably have pushed this 
affair to the utmost against the jirimate, had lie not retiiW beyond sea, anil 
found patrons and protoctors in the pope and the king of France. 

The vitdent prosecution carried on against Becket at home, had a natural 
tendency to turn the public favour on his side, and to make men forget his 
former ingratitude towards the king, and his departure from all oaths and 
engagements, as well as tbe enormity of those ecclesiastical privileges of 
which he affected to be the champion : and political considerations conspired 
with sympatMy to procure him countenance and support abroad. Philip, earl 
of Flanders, and Lewis, king of France, jealous ot the rising greatness of 
Henry, were glad of an opportunity to give him disturbance in his govem- 
menu They pretendeil to pity extremqly the condition of the persecuted 
archbishop ; and the pope, whose interests were more immediate^ concerned 
in abetting his cause, honoured Becket with the highest marks of distinction. 


A residence was assigned him in tbe abbey of Pontigny, where he lived, for 
some years, in great magnificence, partly by a pension out of the revenues of 
the abbey, and partly by the generosity of the French monarch.(8) 

In the mean lima, the exiled primate filled all Europe with exclamation 
against the violence he had suffered. He compared himself to Christ, who 
had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who was crucified anew in the 
p rese nt oppresaiuns under wliicli his church laboured.(;t) But com plaint was 
a Ullage little suited to the vehemence of Becket s temper, ana in which 
he did not long acquiesce. Haring resigned bis see into the hands of tlic 
pope, as a mark of submission, and received it again from the head of the 
church, with high encomiums on his piety and fortitude, he issued out a cen¬ 
sure of excommunication against the king's dkief ministers by name, com- 
ptebendlng in mneral all Uhim who had favoured or tdieyed the Constitu- 
tlons of Ciarendon: he abrogated and annulled those Constitutions, abtolring 
ell persons from the oaths which they had taken to observe them ; and he 
susp en d e d the spiritual thunder over Henry, a|^ that he might avoid tte 
blow by a timely repentance.^i) 

Henry, on the other hano, employed the temporal weapons still in hk 
powjar. He suMtended the peymmt of St. Peter s Pence, end made same 
•dvaaosn^warte an e l li a n ee vnth the emperor, F r e d eric k Ttarhai osae, wlio 
In riofamt wars with pope Alexander 111. Both partisa 
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grew nek of contention, end «acfa was afraid of the other. Althouffh the 
eigoor of Heniy'e irovernment had oonfirnmi hi* authority in aU hie deni* 
nione, he wee eauibie that his throne might be shaken by a eeaMHie of es> 
ooauBunieation ; hut aa the trials hitherto made of the sjpiritnd^^apons ly 
Bechet had not succeeded to his expectation, and every thine imained quiet 
both in England and Normandy, nothing seemed impossible, on the other 
hand, to the vigilance and capacity of so great a prince. 

These considerations produced frequent attempts at an aerommodation. 
which was long obstruct^ by mutual jealousy. After all differences seemed 
adjusted, the king offered to sign the treaty, with a salvo to his royal dignity 
_a reservation which gave so much umbrage to the primate, that the nego¬ 
tiation became fruitless. And in a second negotiation, Ihahet, iniitiiting 
Henry's example, offered to make his submissions with a salvo of the honour 
of god and the liberties of the Church—a proposal which, for a like reoMin. 
was offensive to the king, and rendered the treaty abortive. A third con¬ 
ference was broken off by the same meanS4 And even in a fourth, when all 
things were settled, and the primate expected U> lie introduced to the king, 
Henry refused to grant him the kiss of peace, under pretence that he made 
a rash vow to the contrary. The want of this formality, insignificant as it 
may seem, prevented the conclusion of the treaty, it being regarded in those 
times u the only sure mark of forgiven^. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French king was present, Henry 
said to that monarch, “ There have been many kings of England, soiiie of 
** greater, some of less authoritv than myself: there have iJso lieen many 
“ archbishops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and entitled to eveiy kind 
“ of respect:—let Becket only act towards me with the same submission 
•• which the greatest of his predecessors has paid to the least of mine, and 
“ there shall be no controversy between iib."( 1) 

Lewis was so much struck with this state of the case, and witli an offer 
which Henry made to submit his cause to the French clergv, that he could 
not forbear cmidemning Becket and withdrawing his frirnasbip fur a time. 
But their common animosity against Henry soon produced a nffiewni of their 
former intimacy, and the primate revived his threats and excommunications. 
All diAcultiea Mtween the parties, however, were at last got over, and Bec¬ 
ket was permitted to return on conditions laith honourable and lulvaiitugeuus 
—a certain proof how much Henry dreaded the interdict that a sa ready to 
he laid upon dominions, if he had continued in disobedience to the church, 
and how terrible the thunder of the churtth must then have been, since it 
could humble a prince of so haughty a spirit. 

This ooconunodaliun with Uedtet, though settled oq. terms by no means 
favourable to the crown, did not even pna-ure Henry that teinjiorary tran¬ 
quillity which ho had hoped to reap from it. Instead of being taught iiiude- 
ratiun by a six years exile, the primate was only animated with a spirit of 
revenge. Klstsul by the victory which he had obtained over his suirruign, 
he set no bounds to hia arrogance. On Ins arrival in Eiiglaad, where he 
went from town to town in a sort of triumphal c.ivalcude, ho nolihed to the 
arclibishop of York the sentence of suspension, and to the bisliups ol Louduii 
and Saliabury that of excommunication, which, at his solicitations, the |sjj>e 
had pronounced against them, because they had asststed at the csiroiaition 
of prince Henry, whom the king had associated in the royally duriiqf the 
abaeooe of nrimate, and when an interdict was ready to be laid tiysiu his 
dominions— a precaution thought necessary to insure the suw'i'wiion of tliat 
prince. By thS violent nsfasure, therefore, Bevket in effect dechiri'd war 
against the king himself Ft***- ffo*"*?- ke appears to have liwn guided 

by poliey sa weu as passion. Aptirelienaive lest a pmice of smh profound 
ssesfl|I should in tfaeeod prevail, he resolveil to take all the qpva ntage 
w^^ (is present victory gave him, and to disconcert the c_iiiilifiii^ jj|pssu res 
of the king by the vehemence and vigour of him own ooodu^-jjglBlWff*" *“ 
support from Rome, he was little apprehensive of dangers whM ^|^wrt>ge 
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Uiu^ him to desiMM, Mid which, though ftdlowed ky the Most fatal cona^ 
would otiJl mtify his thirst of glcry^ ood reward his ambHioh with 

Me orowikidDinartyrdoin. . . 

The auSMbded and excommunicated mlates waited upon the kiojf at 
Baieus in Khrmandy, where he then resided, and eomnlained to him oi the 
violent proceedings of Becket; and Henry, sensible that bis whole plan of 
operations was overturned, and the contest revived, which be had endea¬ 
voured by so manv negotiations to appease, was thrown into the most violent 
agitation. " Will mv servants," exclairaed he, “ still leave^^me exposed tu 
“ the iiwolenoe of this ungrateful and imperious priest ?”—These words 
seemed to c^ for vengeance; and four gentlemen of the king's household, 
Reginald Fiti-Urse, William de Tracey, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
Brito, communicating their thoughts to each other, and swearing to revenge 
their sovereign's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court, and made the beet of 
their way to England. 

In the mean time Henrv, informed of some menacing expressions which 
they had dropt, dispatelied a messenger after them, charging them to attempt 
nothing against the person of the primate. But these orders came too late 
tu prevent their fatal purpcise. Tliougli they tm<k different roads, to avoid 
siispiciun, they arrived nearly alwiit tlie same time at Canterbury, where they 
found the primate in perfect seciiri^; and on his refusing, with his usuu 
insolence and obstinacy, to take off tne excommunication and suspension of 
the bishops, they murdered him in the cfaurcli of St. Benedict, during the 
•vening Bervice.( I) 

Such, my dear Philip, was the tragical death of Thomas A Becket—-a pre¬ 
late of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexilile spirit, who was able to cover 
from the world, and prolnilily from himself, the efforts of pride and ambition, 
under the disguise of hiuictity, and of zeal for the interest of Christ and his 
churrli. Ills death confiniied to tlie clergy those privileges which his oppo¬ 
sition could not olitaiii. Tiiough Henry tiad )irupuse<l to have him arrested, 
when informed of his reiieued insolence, he wics no sooner told of the pri¬ 
mate's munlei*, tlian he was tilled with the utmost cuiisternation. Interdicts 
and excoiiiniiinicatioiiH, weapons in themselves so terrible, would now, he 
foresaw, tie armed uith double force: in vain should he plead his innocence, 
and even his total ignorance of the fartj he waa sutficieutly guilty, if the 
church thought tit to esteem liini so. 'fhese euiisuieratiuiis gave him the 
dee|iest and most iinaflected eoneei'n. which he was at no pains tu conceal, 
lie shut himself up from the light of the sun fur three days, denying himself 
nil manner of Husteiiiuice ; ami us sihiii as he recovered, in any degree, his 
tone of mind, he sent a s<demii embassy to Rome, maintaining his innocence, 
and offering to submit the whole affair to the decision of tlie rloly 8ee {H) 

The pope, flattered In this iinexpecteil (sindescensiun, forbore to proceed 
to extremitiee iqrainst llenry ; more es|>erially as he was seiisildc that he 
could reap greater advanfagl^ from moderation than from liolanoe. Mean¬ 
time the clergy were nut idle in magnifying the eanetity of tlie murdered 
primate. Other saints had iHirnestestimViny, by their su^rings, to the ge¬ 
neral doctrines of Christianity, but Becket had sacrlAoed his life for the 
power and privih>ges oft the church. This (lecuhar merit challenged (nor 
without a ready cuiieursence) a tribute of gratitude ta bis memory from the 
whole body of the priesthoooi Endless were the panegyrics on bis virtues; 
and the miracles wrought by his relies were more numeroa|. more nunsen- 
sical, and more impudentiv attested, than those which ever filed the legend 
of any saint or martvr. His shrine nut only restored dead men to life ; it 
also restored cows, dogs, snd horses. Presents were sent, and pilgrinuigeB 
performed, from all parts of Christendom, in order to obtain his intoreeasioa 
with Heaven ; and it was computed that, in one year, above a hundrsd thow- 
aand pilgrims arrived at CantenHiry, and paid their devotions at his tomh^S) 
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Ab Henry feundj however, thnt he wob in no immediate danger from the 
thunder of the Vatican, he undertook the conqueet of Ireland— an enteriiriae 
whidi be had long meditated, and fur which he had obtained a nope 

Adrian IV. but wliich had been deferred by reason of his quar^llwith the 
primate. Of that island something must here be said. 

Ireland was probably first peo}ded front Britain, smBritain was from Gaul : 
and the inhabitants of all those roiintries seem to have proceeded from the 
same Celtic origin, which is lost in the most distant antiquity. The Irish, 
from the earliest accounts of history or tradition, had been biiried in igniv 
ranee and barbarism ; and as their country was never con(|uered or even in¬ 
vaded by the Romans, who commuidcated to the Western world civllitv and 
slavery, they had remained idmost in their primitive condition. I'he small 
|irineipalitiw, into which thelslond was divided, exercised perpetual hostili¬ 
ties against each other ; and the uncertain succession of the Irish princes 
was B continual source of doiiiestic roniulsion, the usual title of each (letty 
Sovereign to his priiici|i.Tlity being the murder of his predecessor. Courage 
and force, though exercised in the conimisMioii of iiolciice, were mure ho¬ 
noured than pacific lirtiies ; and Ihe most pimple arts of life, even tillage 
and iignriilture, were iiliiiust wholly uiikiiowii nmung the rude natives of 
I I'd and. 


From this short account of the state of the country, you will lie less snr- 
l•^l.sed, my dear Philip, when ion are titid, that Henry, who Imidcd at the 
lic.id of no more than five hundred knii;lits and their atteiidaiitH, in a pro¬ 
gress whieh he made through that island liad little other oeeiipatioii thoQ 
to reeeiie the homage of his new suhjeets. He left most of the Irish chief-' 
tains or princes in iiosscssion of their .iiie-eiit territories ; he bestowed lands 
on some of his ^Inglish adventurers ; and. after 1 . stay of a few liioiilhs, re¬ 
turned to Britain, w here Ids pre'Ciiee was miirli wanted, having annexed 
Ireland to the English crtiwii.(^l) 

7'Ik pope's two li'gates, Albert and Theoditi. to wlioin was committed Uie 
tn.il of Henry’s conduct in regard to the death of Beeket, were arrived in 
.Normandy, heforc his return, and had sent frequent letteis ti^Englaiid, full 
of menacing expressions. 'J'he king hastened over to meet them ; and w»s 
so fortunate as to conclude an aeeoniiiiodatiun with them, on terms more 


e.'isy than could have been expected. He eleared himself tiv oath of all con- 
em ill the murder of Berket. But as the passion whirh lie hod expressed 
. I account of that prelate's conduct liad prohahly been the cause of his 
•••olent death, he promised to sene three tears against the Infidels, cither 
in Spain or I’^estine, if the ]iope should reipiire him ; and he agreed to per¬ 
mit appeals to the Holy See, in ecchsuastiral causes, on surety being given 
thnt nothing should lie attempted against the rights of his crown. 

Henry seemed now to have reached the pinnacle of human grandeur and 
felicity. His dangerous controversy with the church was at an end, and he 
appeared to be equally happy in his domestic situation nod his political go¬ 
vernment. Bat this tranquillity was of short duration I’rinoe Henry, «t 
the instigation of Lewis VJ1. his father-in-law, insisted that his father should 
resign to him either the kingdom of England or the duchv of Normandy : 
and the king's two ycninger sons, Geoffrey and Richard, also leagued wltli 
the court of France, by the pentiiasiuns of their piother, queen Eleanor, 
whose jealousy, when in years, was as violeitt os her amorona passions iu 
youth. 

'rhus Europe saw, with astonishment, the best and roost indulgent of pa- 
renta obliged to maintain war against bis whole fsmily ; and, what was niJl 
note extraordinary, sei efU princes not ashamed to support this absurd aad 
•nnatural rebellion !—Not only Lewis king of Prance, mit WiUiatn king «f 
Scotland, Philip earl of Plunders, and several other fwincee on the conthMttt, 
beaidea mans barons, IxHh English and Norman, espoused the quarrel <d yoong 
Henry and us broUieri.(3) 
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In order to break that alarming coafedera^^ the kino pf England humbled 
l i i m aelf so far as to supplicate the court of Rome. Though sensible of the 
danger (tf^ksiagtii^ authority in temporal disputes, he applied to the pope 
to excoi^|0hucate his enemies, and by that means ra4uce to obedience his 
undutiful children, whom he found such reluctance to punish by the sword. 
The bulla required werg issued by Alexander III. ; but ihey not having the 
desired efiect, Henry was obliged to have recourse to arms : and he carrie4 
on war succe^ully, and at the same time, against France, l^tland, and bis 
rebellious barons in England and Normandy. 

Meanwhile, the Engli^ monarch, sensible of his danger, and of the effects 
of superstition on the minds of the people, went ba^ooted to Becket's tomb ; 
prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint ; remained in fasting and 
prayer during a whole day; watched all night the holy rellques; and, as¬ 
sembling a chapter of the monks, put a scourge of discipline into each of 
their hands, and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes which these in¬ 
censed ecclesiastics not sparingly inflicted upon him !—Next morning he re¬ 
ceived absolution ; uid his generals obtained, on the same day, a great vic¬ 
tory over the Scots, which was r^rded as a proof of his final reconciliation 
with Heaven, and with Thomas a Becket.(]) 

The virtory over the Scots was gained near Alnwick, where their king was 
taken prisoner ^ and the spirit of the English rebels being broken by this 
blow, the whole kingdom was restoned to tranquillity. It was deemed im¬ 
pious any longer to resist a prints who seemed to lie under the immediate 
protection of Heaven. The clergy exalted anew the merits and the powerful 
intercession of Beuket ; and Henry, instead of opposing their superstition, 
politically propagated an opinion so favourable to his interests.(2) Victorious 
m aU quarters, crowned with glory, and absolute master of his English do¬ 
minions, he hastened over to Normandy; where a peace was concluded with 
Lewis, and an accommodation brought about with his sons. 

Having thus, contrary to all expectation, extricated himself from a situa¬ 
tion in which his throne was exposed to the utmost danger, Henry occupied 
himself for several years in the administration of justice, enni^ting of laws, 
UM in guarding against those inconveniences which either the past convul¬ 
sions or the state, or the political institutions of that age, rendered unavoid¬ 
able. The success which bod attended him in all his wars discouraged his 
neighbours from attempting any thing agflmst him, so that he was envied to 
ooupleto Ms internal reg'nlations without disturbance from any quarter- 
Eliome of these regulations deserve particular notice. 

the clergy, by the Constitutions of Clarendon, which Henry endeavoured 
still to maintain, were subjected to a trial by the civil magistrate, it seemed 
^ just to afford them the protection of that power to which they owed obe^ 

; j tette Mfare enacteu a law, that the murderers of a clergyman shoulil 
j presence of the bishop, or his ; 

nna* hWiWPji “^4 usual,Jftnk^ent for murder, should be subjected to a'for- 
fmturs of tbe^r ^8te«>^m-m(!onfiscation of their goods and cWtels-fS) He 
^ passed an equitable :htsr;:that the goods of a vassal should not be - Wve d 
for the debt of his lord, upailMb the vassal was surety for the debt ; and ' 
in cases of insolvency, the rents of vassals should be paid to the czeditors of 
the lord, ifot to the lord nimself.ft) ^ 

The partition of EngQmd into four divisions, and the appointment of itine¬ 
rant judges, learned in the law, to go the circuit in each mvision, and to de- 
mde the muses br-the counties, after the example of the Obmmissaries of 
MtvR VI. rad the mu$i of Charlemarae, was another important ordinance of 
the English monarch—a measure which had a direct tendency to curb the 
oppressions of the barons, rad to protect the inferior gentry or small Jand- 
taolders, and thp common people, in their pFoperty.(j} .And that there might 
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be fewer obstaclea to the execution of justice, he was TigUant in demol i dling 
all the new erected castles of the nobility, in England as weU as in his fineign 
dominions. Nor did he permit any fortress to remain in the eustotejjjf those 
he found reason to suspect.(l) „ 

But lest the kingdom should be weakened W this peaceful polu^, Heni7 
published a famous decree, called an Atsize of Arm»j by whiim all his sub- 
fects were obliged to put themselves in a situation to defend themselves and 
the reitlin. Every person possessed of a single knight’s fee was ordered to 
have a coat of mail, a hdmet, a shield, and a lance: and the same accoutre¬ 
ments were required to be provided by every one, whether nobleman or gen¬ 
tleman, for whatever number of knight’s fees he might hold. Every free 
layman, who had rents or goods to the value ofrsixteen mvks, was to be 
armed in like manner : every obe that_had ten marks was obliged to have an 
iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance ; and ^ burgesses were to have a cap 
of iron, a lance, and a coat thickly quilted with wool, tow, or some such ma¬ 
terials, called a Wamhau.(i) , , . ., 

Whfle the English monarch was thus liberally employed m providing for 
the happiness and security of his subjects, the iking of France had fallen into 
a most abject superstition ; and was induced, by a devotion more sincere than 
Henry's, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain hk 
intercession for the recovery of Philip, his son and heir. Lewis, as the saga¬ 
cious Hume remarks, with no less ingenuity than pleasantry, probably thought 
liimself entitled to the favour of that saint, on account of their ancient inti¬ 
macy ; and hoped that Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would 
not now, that he was so highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend and 
benefactor : the young prince was restored to health ; and, as was supposed, 
through the intercession of Becket. But the king himself soon after his 
return, was struck with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his judgment; 
and Philip II. afterwards surnamed Augustus, took upon him the admimstra- 
tion, though only fifteen years of age. His father’s death, which happened 
next year, opened his way to the throne; and he proved the ablest and 
greatest monarch that had governed France since the age of Charlemagne- 
’I'he superior age and experience of Henry, however, while they moderated 
his ambition, gave him such an ascendant over this prince, that no dangerous 
rivalship, for some time, arose between them. The English monarch, instead 
of taking advantage of Philip’s youth, employed his good offices in composing 
the quarrels which arose in the royal family of France and he was succesrfnl 
in mediating an accommodation between the king, his mother, and uncles.' 
But these services were ill requited by Philip, who, when he came to man a 
estate, encouraged H enry’s sons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour 
toward their iather.(3) . 

The quarrels between the king of England and his family, however, w«^ 
in some measure quieted by the death of his two sonsg^tu^ Hemry a M his 
broker Qeoffi'ey, who had both been in open rebp)) ieljpk^st their Mtrotal 
sovereign: and the rivalship between old Heniy.SWThmp se^ed, for a 
time, to give pl^ to the mneral passion for t^t&ef of toe Holy Lan^ 
Both assumed the cross, and imposed a tax, amdmmng to the tenth of all 
moveables, on such of their subjects as remained at hqme.(4) _ 

But, before this great enterprise could be carried intp execution, many ob- 
fctades were to be surmounted. Philip, still jealous of Henry s greatn^, 
entered into a private confederacy with prince Richard, now hfir appwnt to 
the Enrfish crown ; and, by working on his ambitious and inlpatlent temper, 
persuaded him to seek present power and independency at the expense or 
filial duty, and of the grandeur of that monarchy which he was one di^ to 
inherit. The king of England was therefore obli^, at m i^vanced ajg^to 
defend his dominions by arms, and to enter on a war with Fyan«, and 
his eldest surviving son—a prince of great valour and popularity, who had 
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■edu(»d tha chief barons of Poitou, Guienne, Anjou, and Nomaadyt Heary, 
as mi^t be expected, was unsuccessful—a 'tniuortune which so much au^ 
dued oia^'epirit, that he concluded a trea^ on the moirt ditadvantafecus 
terms. He a^i^reed that Richard should receive the homage, an oath of i^||Mty 
of adl his subjects, and that all his assodates dtonld be paetoned: and-hh en¬ 
gaged to paythd king of France a compensation fw the cfaaiges dtt>the 
war.(l) 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been accustomed to give law 
to his enemies, received jGrom these humiliating conditions was li|^t in com- 
barison of what he experienced from another cause on that occBsion. When 
lie demanded a list of thej|ersons to whom he was to grant an indemnity fur 
confederating with Richa^ he was astonished to find at the head of them 
the name of nis favourite son John, who had always shared his confidence, 
and who, on ga^unt of his infl]||Bnce with the king, had often excited the 
loaluusy of BUraafiL^ .Overloaded with cares and sorrows, and robbed of his 
last domestic cocH|d^kj|his unhappy father broke out into expressions of the 
utmost despair : nelmmsed the day of his birth ; and bestowed on his undu- 
tiful and ungrateful children fc mmediction which he could never be brought 
to retract.(.S) The more his heart was disposed to friendship and affection, 
the more hs.t«sented the barbarous return which his four sons had succes- 
rively made to* his parental care; ,^nd this fatal discovery, by depriving him 
of all that made life desirable, quite broke his spirit, and threw him into a 
lingering fever, of which he soon after expired, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in Normandy. 

The character of Henry, both in public and private life, is almost without 
a blemish ; and his natural endowments were equal to his moral qualities. 
He possessed every mental and personal accomplishment which can make a 
man either estimable or amiable. He was of a middle stature, strong and 
well proportioned ; his countenance was lively and engaging; his conversation 
affable and entertaining; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com¬ 
mand. Removed peace, but possessed both bravery and conduct iu war ; was 
provident without timidity, severe in the execution of justice without rigour, 
and temperate without austerity. He is said to have been of a vej^ amorous 
complexion, and historians mention two of his natural sons by Rosamond, 
the fair daughter of lord Clifford—namely, Richard Longespee or Longsword 
from the sword which he usually wore,) who married the heiress 
Ury ,' and Geoffrey, first bishim of Lincoln, and afterward archbishop 
fork. The other circumstances of the stoiy commonly told of that lady 
n to bejfabulous, though adopted by many historical writers. 

Liike his predecessors of the Norman line, Henry spent more of 

•*'***“! continent than in England. He was surrounded by the Eng* 

^ d -gentry when abroad ; and the French nobility and gentry 
^ returned to this island. All foreigiiPtoprovements, 

and politeness, in laws and arts, seem now to have 
mted iiM Englnnd: and the spirit of liberty, which still conti- 
. to animate mfiMMsts of the native English, communicated Itself to 
the barons, who weriFlfi yet of Norman extraction, and made them both 
more desirous of indehendency themselves, and more willing to indulge it 
to the pMple, whom they had at first affected to despise, ana of restiwiing 
those exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary exactions to which the necessities 
of war and the violence of commit had originally obliged them to submit. 

The effects of Uiis_ secret re^put^ in the sentiments of men we fihail 
afterwanl have occasion to present I must return to the affisiis of 

Germany ; remarking by the .tft^tKat Henry II. left only two Intimate 
Mns, Richard, who succeeded him, and John, commonly denominatea Lack- 
land, because he inherited no territory, though his father, at one ihne, 
had intended to leave him a large share of his extensive dominions^ 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Th^Orrman Empire and iit Dependeneiet. Rome and the Italian Stotee, 
udter Frederic /. namamed Barbarotta, with tome Account of the third 
Crusade. 

I HAVE already observed, my dear Philip, that Fredekc duke of Suabia, sup- 
named Barbarosaa, a prince of mat courage and capacity, was unanimously 
elected emperor on the death of his uncle Conrafjklll. not only by»the Ger¬ 
mans, but Mso by the Lombard^ who gave their vmes* on that occasion. His 
election was no sooner known, than almost all the princes of Europe sent 
ambassadors to Mersburg, to congratulate him on his elevation. The king 
of Denmark went thither in person for the investiture, of his dominions; and 
Frederic crowned the Danish monarch .with bis own han^'knd received the 
oath of allegiance from him as a vassal of the empire.(l) ' 

But although the reign of Frederic thus aispiciously oommenoed, it was 
soon involved in troubles, which required all his courage and capseity to sur« 
mount, and which it would be tedious circumstantiwy to relate. 1 shall 
therefore only observe, that, after having settled the affairs of Germany, by 
restoring Bavaria to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, the emperor marched 
into Ituy^ in order to compose the disturbances of that country, and be 
crowned by the pope, in imitation of his predeceBSors.(2) 

Adrian IV. who then filled St. Peter’s chair, was an Englishman, and a 
great example of* what may be done by personal merit and good fortune. 
The son of a mendicant, and long a mendicant himself, strolling from coun¬ 
try to country, he was received as a servant to the canons of St. Rufus in 
Provence, where, after a time, he was admitted a monk, was raised to the 
rank of abbot and general of the order, and at length to the pontificate. 
Adrian was inclined to crown a vassal, but afraid of giving himsqlf a master: 
he therefore insisted upon the Roman ceremonial; which required, that the 
emperor should prostmte himself before the pope, kiss his feet, hold his 
stirrim, and lead the holy father’s white palfrey by the bridle the distance of 
nine Roman paces. '* 

Frederic looked upon this ceremony as an insult, and refused to submit t<» 
it. On his refusal, the cardinals fled, as if the emperor had given tbe s^ml • 
of cii^ war; and the Roman chancery, which kept a register of every mIem - 
of this kind, assured him that his predecessors hud fUways complied wm 
these forms. The ceremony of kissi^ the pope’s feet, which he knew tol^ , 
the established custom, did not hurt I^ederic’s pride ; but he «q«U not.hfKr' 
that of holding^e bridle and the stirrup, which he considered aadfti 
tion : and indffia it does not appear that any emperor, excafjt 
ce^r to Henry V. had complied with tliis part of tiie ceremimy.' 
pride, however, at length digested these two supposed sfkints, whkdi he ooin 
strued only as empty marks of Christian humility, t h w i|^ the court of Roi^ 
viewed them as proofs of real subjection.(3) ’ 

But the emperor’s difficulties were not yet over. ‘The citisens of Rome 
sent him a deputation, insolently demanding the restofation of their ancient 
form of government, and offering to stipulate with him for the imperial dig- 
nitjr. '< Charlemagne and Otho conquered uuu by their valour," replied Fre¬ 
deric, “ and 1 am your master by right af. mttkiession: it is mine to prescribe 
laws. And yours to receive them.*’ 'IS^Atbeeo words he dismissed the de¬ 
puties, and was inaugurated without the walLl of the city by the pope, who 
put the sceptre Into his hand, and the crown upon his head.(4>) 

The nature oC the empire waa then so little understood, and the pfeten* 

f') ^nnal. deFEmp. tom. i. 
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•lom so contratliclon', that, on the one Jiand, the Hwnan citicenj|||^utinied, 
jrrent deal of blood was spilt, because the i»ope had crownetftte en’P^ 
rot- without the consent of the senate and the |>eople; and, on the othfflr 
hand, iwue Adrian, by all his letters, declared, that he had conferred ^ be~ 
nejict of the Roman empire on Frederic I. “ beneficimu 
now the word henefieium literally slmiifled a def, though his holiness exapaed 
it otherwise. Adrian likewise extubited publicly in Rome a picture Sr the 
emperor Lothario on his knees before pope Alexander II. holding both his 
hands joined betw'een thppe of the pontiff, which was the distinguisning mark 
.at vassaiage ; and on the'picture was this Inscription : 

' Rex venit mt^pret, jttrani priiuif^it honoret: 

• Po$t komojfitffbpee; tuMit gwrjSmfe/eoronam.{l) 

“ Before the gates the king appdsrs, 

" Rome's honours to maintain he swears ; 

" Then to the pope sinks lowly down, 

" Who grants him the imperiEU crown." 

Frederic, who had retired to his German dominions, was at Besan^on, when 
he received information of-A<friun’a insolence ; and having expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure at it, a cardinal then present made answer, “ If be does not hold the 
“ empire of the'pope, of whom does he hold it ?” Enraged at this imperti¬ 
nent speech, Otho, count Palatin^ would have run the author of it through 
the body, with the sword which He wore as marshal of the empire, had nut 
Frederic prevented him. The cardinal immediately fled, and the pope en¬ 
tered into a trea^.—The Germans then made use of no argument but force, 
and the court of Rome sheltered itself under the ambiguity of its expressions. 
Adrian declared, that beiiejiee, according to his idea, signhied a favour, not 
a fiof; and he promised to put out of tlie way the painting of the consecra¬ 
tion of Lothario. ^8) 

A few observations will not here be improper. Adrian IV. besieged by 
William I. king of Shply, in Benevento, gave up to him several eccleraastical 
pretensions.. He consented that Sicily should never have any legate, nor be 
subject to any appeal to the See of Rome, except with the kin^s permission. 
Since that time, the kings of Sicily, though the only princes who are vassals 
of the pope, are in a manner mpes themselves in their own island. The Ro¬ 
man ponti&, thus at once adored and abused, somewhat resembled, to bor¬ 
row a remark from Voltaire, the idols which the Indians scourge to obtain 
-■favours from them. 

Adrian, however, fully revenged himself upon other princes who stood in 
need of him. He wrote in the foUowing manner to Henry II. of England. 
“ TMjge is no doubt, and you acknowledge it, that Ireland, and all the islands 
have received the faith, appertain to the Roman chu||h; but if you 
*9»nt to t^e possession of that iriand, in order to banisS^B from it, to 
" enfmoe the observance of the Christian doctrines, and intent of 

eying the yearly tribute of St. Peter’s penny for eve^ hom, we with 
ure grant you our permission to conquer lt."(3) Thus an English 
, 1>eoome bishop of Rome, bestowed Ireland, by his sole authority, upon 
Snglish king, who wanted to usurp it, and who had power to carry his 
into execution. * 

I intrepid activit)' of Frederic Barbaowssa had not only to subdue the 
pope, who disputed the empire; Rome, which refused to acknowledge a mas- 
tm-; and many other cities of Italy, that asserted their independence ha 
hod, at the same time, the Bohemians, who had mutinied against him to 
humble : and also the Foles„with whom he was at war. Yet ^ this he ef¬ 
fected. He conquered Polwd, and erected it into a tributary kingdom ; he 
quelled the tumults of Bohemia ; and the king of Denmark is said to have 
renewed to the empire the homage for his dominions. (4) He secured the 
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’ «£ tiie Oernum princes, bjr rendering himself formidaWi to fmeiga 
naoiws; and ilew back to Italy, where hopes of independency had arisen, in 
oonsequraoe of his troubles and perplexities. He found every thin^ there 
in cotAwn; not so much from the efforts of the several cities to recover 
^fteir freedom, as from that party rage which constantly pievailed^ as I have 
<|P»guently had o^ion to observe, at the election of a-pope. 

" On the death of Adrian IV. two opposite factions tumultuously elected two 
persons known by the names of Victor IV. and Alexander 111, llie emperor a 
allies necessarily acknowledged the pope cho^ by him; and those pnnces 
who were jealous of the emperor, acknowle^ed the other. What was the 
^ame and ^ndid ofj^e, therefore became the singal of division over all 
Europe. Victor IV. Tmeries pope, had Gl^iany, Bohemia, alid one half of 
Italy on bis side. The oth» kin^oms and states submitted to Alexander III. 
in honour of whom the Mlanese, who were avowed enemies to tlm emperor, 
built the city of Alexandria. In vain did Frederic's party endeavour to have 
it called Cmsaiia, the pope's name prevailed: and it was afterwards called, 
out of derision, Ahxandrie del Panlia, or Alexandria built of etratc, on ac¬ 
count of the meanness of its bulldrng8.(I^ 

Hajmy had it Tieenfor Europe, if that age had produced no disputes at¬ 
tended with more fatal consequences; but unfortunately that was not the 
case. Milan, for maintaining its ind^endency, was, by the emperor's orders, 
razed to the foundations, aAd salt-strew ed upon ite ruins ; Brescia and Pla- 
centia were dismantled by the conqueror; and all the other cities, which had 
osmred at indepeAdency, were deprived of their privileges. 

Pope Alexander III. however, who had excited these revolts, aud had been 
obll^ to ta]|;e wfuge in FrauM, returned to Rome, after tlie death of his 
rival ; and, at Ms return, the civil war was renewed. The emperor caused 
another pope to be elects, under the appellation of Pascal HI. who also 
^ing in a short time, a third was nominated by Frederic, under the title of 
Calixtus III. Meiuwiiile Alexander was not intimidated. lie solemnly ex¬ 
communicated the ‘emperor; and the flames of cjvil discord, which he had 
raised, continued to spread. The chief cities of Jtaly, supported hy the Greek 
emperor, and the king of Sicily, entered into an association for the defence 
of their liberties ; and the pope, at length, proved stronger by negotiating 
than the emperor by fighting. The imperial army, worn out by fatigues and 
diseases, was defeated by the confederates, and Frederic himself narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner. About the same time lie was defeated at eqa 
by the Venetians, and his eldest son Henry, who commanded his fleet, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Ptme Alexander, in honour of this victory,- 
sailed out into the Adriatic &a, or Gulf of Venice, accompanied bjlid^ whole 
unate ; after having pronounced a thousand benedictions on^^^l^e- 
ment, _tM|H|toto it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and affection. .^iNnce 
the that ceremony which is aiinuidly performed by- the Venetians^ 

under tnFn^ion of espousing the Adriutic.(8} 

In cons^uence of Mese misfortunes, the emperor was dis{H>sed 
commodittiun with the pope; but his pride would not permit him ||B^e 
any humiliating advance. He therefore rallied liis troops, and cxer^Umlm- 
aelf with so muck vigour in repairing his loss, that he was soon in a condition 
to risk wother battle, in which his enemies were Worsted; mid being no less 
a p^ticiaa than e general, be seized this fortunate moment to signify his 
/Wsin of peace to Alexander III. who received t)>e proposal with great joy. 
V 4 aioe had the honour of being the place of reconciliation. The emperor, 
the pope, and a number of princes and csEdmals, reared to that city, then 
niiatiessQf the sea, and one of the wonders of the world. There the emperor 
put an end to his bloody dispute with the see of Itome, by acknowleamng 
the pope, kissing liis feet, and holding his stirrup while ha mountea his 
i&ule.(,3) 

This reaondliation was attended with the suhriusslun of nil the towns in 
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Italjr, which had entered into an afisdciation for their mutual defence. They 
obtained a general pardon, and were left liberty to uee their own ial^Mknd 
foyma of government, but were obliged to take the oath of aU^^ianoe to the 
enmeror, as their euperior lord. 

Calixtus, the antipope, finding himself abuidoned by the emperbr, in con^ 
B^uence of that treaty, made his suluniasiona tol^lexander III. who'reoeived^ 
him with gi^t' humanity ; and in order to prevent, fi>r'the future, tbos^ 
Bchiams which had sooftmatteifded the Section of popes, his holiness called 
a general council, in which it was decreed, that no p<me should be deemed 
duly elected without having the votes of two tbiras of the pollcge of cardi¬ 
nals in his faYour.(l) ' „ ’ . ' ' 

The 8fipBir»a>f Italy being.th|p.^ttled, tjie emperor returned, to Germany 
where Henry tttia Liob, duke.<v Saxony, had zai^d fresh trouMes.. He was 
a proud, haughty*, and ■ta^bulent' prince, Uice most of his pCedeoessOrs, and 
hot only oppressed his ora subjects, but committed vjjolences agmast all his 
neighbours. His nsturaf pride was not diminiefaed. by his alliance with the 
king of England, whose daughter he had married.. .Glad of -in opportunity 
of being revenged upon Henry, who had abandoned him *n his Ita^n expe¬ 
dition, Frederic convoked a diet ht Goslar, where the duke was put to .the 
ban of the empire ; and, after a variety of struggles, the senteuee was put in 
execution. He was divested of aU his' domimuns, which were Iwstowed upon 
different vassals of the empire. * r 

Sensible of his folly when too late, the de^aded duke threw himself at the 
emperor's feet, and begged with great humility that some of hit territories 
might be restoraji. Frederic, touched with ins un&^uaate condition, re¬ 
ferred him to a dtet of the empire at Erfurt. There Hgnry endeavoured to 
acquit himself of the crimes lud to his Charge. But as it was impracticable 
immediately to withdraw his fiefs from the present posssssoes, the emperor 
advised him to reside in England, until the princes who had shared his do¬ 
minions could be persuaded to relinquish them ; and he promised that, in the 
mean time, no attempts-^iieuld he made upon the territosies of Srunswic or 
Lunenburg, whieh be woi^d protect in behalf of Hapry's obfldren. In com¬ 
pliance with this advice, the duke retired to Finglanp, where be was hospi¬ 
tably entertained by his father-in-law, Henry II. and<there.lriB wife bore him 
a fourth son, from whom the present house of Brunswic, and consequently 
the present royal family of England, is desc€nded.(S) 

While tranquillity was, in this manner, happily restored to Italy and Ger¬ 
many, the Oriental Christi.ans were in the utmost lUstress, The great Sa- 
liidin, a prince of Persian extraction, and bord.ki tne-smeB country of the 
Curdes^||m^|k>n always warlike, and always frde,'<tiaving fixed himself, by 
Lis hralHHBd conduct, on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his con- 
qumWer the East; and finding the settlements of the Chciatians in 
Palestine an invincible obstacle to the prioress of his arms, be beg|Ae whole 
force of his poli^ and valour to subdue that small and bamli-hutflfepartant 
territory. Taking advanta^ of the dissensions tvhic^prevailed among the 
chaiaj^ns of the Cross, and havihg secr^ly gained the count of Tripoli, who 
coraranded their armies, he inve^d Pal^ine with a mighty force ; and, 
aided by the treachery of tjiat count, gained *at TiberTas^li ^psimlete victory 
over them, which utterly ]}roke the power of ghd already lai^lshing king** 
dom of Jerusalem. The holy city itself fell into his hap&, after a feeble re¬ 
sistance : the kingdom of Antioch also was almost entirdy subdued hy his 
arms; and, except some maritime towns, nothing of importance remained of 
those boasted conquests, which, near a century before/bad cost tbs 
all Europe to acquire.( 3 ) 

Clement HI. who then filled the papal chdr, no sooner received these me¬ 
lancholy tiding, than he ordered a crusade to he preached throuj^ all the 
countries in Christendom. Europe was filled with grief and aston&iment at 
the progress of the Infidels in Asia. To give a check to it seemed the com- 
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moB^llkue-of Cfaristiani. Frederic Barbaroesa, who was at that time em- 
plored in makiiif reflations for the preservation of the peace and gooNd 
order of Germany, assembled a diet at Mentz, in order to deliberate with the 
■tatee of the empire on this subject. -Ee took the cross; and his example 
was followed b;^ his son Fredme^ duke of Suabia, together with rixty-^ht 
hf the most eminent German nobles, ecclesiastics as well as laymen. The 
rendezvous was appointed at Ratisbon; and in order to prevent the incon¬ 
venience of too great a multitude, the emperor decreed, that no person should 
take the cross who could not afford to expend three marks of silver. But 
notwithstam^ng that ref Isticm, wisely cmculated to prevent those neces¬ 
sities whi(di'bfld ruined the fbrmer arnues,^^eat was the zeal of the Ger¬ 
mans, that adventurers asa^bled to the nunjber of one hundred and fifty 
thousand fiditing men, well armed, and provided with necessaries for the ex' 
])edition.{lJ ^ 

Before his departure,^Frederic made a progress thltiugh the principal cities 
of Germany, accompanied by his son Henry, to whom he intended to commit 
the fvenfeht-of the empire; and that he might omit nothing necessary to 
the preseiwation of peace and harmony ddring his absence, he endeavoured 
so to regulate the succession to his dominions as that none of his children 
should hare cause to complain, or any pretext to disturb the public tran¬ 
quillity. • 

The emperor in person nwrched at the head of thirty thousand men, by. 
the way of Vienna, to Presburg, where he was joined by the rest of his army. 
He thence proceeded through Hunf ry, into the territories of the Greek 
ir, who, notwithstanding his professions of friendsh^, had been de- 
fromthe interests of Frederic by Saladin's promises and insinuations, 
)k all opportunities of harassing the Germans in their march. Incensed 
at this perfidy, Frederic laid the country under contribution; took and plun¬ 
dered Philippolk; defeated a body of Greek troops that attacked him by 
surprise; and compelled Isaacus Angelus, emperor of Constantinople, to sue 
for peace. He wintered at Adrianopfe; crossed thd Hellespont in toe spring ; 
refieshed his troops a short time at Laodicea; defeated the Turks in several 
battles ; took and’pillaf d the city of Iconium, and crossed Mount Taurus. 
All Asia was filled with the terror of his arms. He seemed to be among the 
soldiers of the cross what Saladin^was among the Turks—an able politician, 
snd a good general, tried by fortune. The Oriental Christians therefore 
fiattered themselves with certain relief from his assistance. But their hopes 
were suddenly blasted. This great prince, who was an expert swimmer, ven¬ 
tured to bathe in the cold river Cydnus, in order to refresh oftcf 

Fatigue in a sultry climate, perhaps in emulation of the Mao^HHb con¬ 
queror; and by that means caught a mortal distemper, which at sttlSfe put an 
3nd to bis life and his bold enterorise.i3) 

Thus nsfortuttstely perished Fredenc I. in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
md the thirty-eighth ef WZ'scign—a prince of a firm spirit, and strong ta- 
entii, who had the<gi^ of his country always at heart, and who suppled 
.he dignity of the empire with eoual coura^ and reputation. He was suc- 
*edM in the imperw throne b^ nis son Henry VJ. surnam^the Severe.—, 
But before I enter on the reigivof that prince, my dear Philip, I must carry 
orward the. history of ^e third crusade, continued by the kings of Franca 
md England. 


f Maimbount, J/itt. drs Croiddes. Bumu, ubi supra. 
I’Maioibourg, ubi lup. Bunau, Hist. Fred, I, 
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LETTER XXX. 

JPrance md England, from the Death of Hea^Wf. to the frtmtimg of the 
Grfttt Charter hv Kmg John, with A Jartbar Aeeounl tf the third 
Crwuade. - 

■ 

Th* death of Henry II. was aq event esteemed equaUv fortunate by his son 
Richard, and W Philip Augustus, king of France. Philip had lost a dan¬ 
gerous and implacable enemy, XhiMlicbard got possession of that crown which 
he had so eagerly pursued. ' Both seemed to consider the recovery of the 
Holy Land as the sole purpose of their government; yet neither was so much 
impelled to that pious undertaking by superstition, as by the love of military 
^ory. The king of England in particular, carried so little the appearance of 
sanctity in bis conduct, that, when advised by a zealous preacher of the 
crusade (who from that merit haj. acquired the privilege of speaking the 
boldest truths) to rid himself of his pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, 
which the priest affectedly called the 1^^'s 'three favourite daughters, 
Richard promptly replied, “You counselheUb^ud 1 ^ hereby dispose of the 
“ first to tlip Templars, of the second to the X||n^etines, and oi the third 
"to my Bishops.'’(l) ' 

The reiterated calamities attending the fomfr omsades taught the kings 
AT France and England the necessity of trying imother road to the Holy 
Land. They determined to conduct their armies thither by sea ; to cwry 
provisiom; along with them; and, bv means of their naval power, tadMIn- 
tain an open communication with tneir own states, and with all thi^WlMt- 
em parts of Europe. The first place of rendezvous was the Plains of 
Vezclay, on the borders of Burgundy, when Philip and Richard found their 
armies amount to one hundred thousand men : an invincible force, animated 
by religion and^glory, and conducted by two warlike monarchs. They re¬ 
newed their promises of mutual friendship ; pledged their faith not to invade 
each other's dominions during the crusade, and, exchanging the oaths of all 
their barons and prelates to the same effect;^then separated. Philip took the 
road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, both wita a view of meeting their 
fipets, which were severally appointed to assemble in those harbour8.(8) 
'They put to sea together-; and both, nearly about the same time, were 
obliged by stress of weather to take shelter in Messina, where tiiey were de¬ 
tained <|M^g the whole winter. This event laid the foundation of snimo* 
sit^s between them, which were never afterwards entirely removed, imd 
proved ultimately fatal to their armament. 

But before I proceed to that subject, a few words relative to the character 
and circumstances of the two princes be necessary- Philip and Richaed, 
though professed fronds, were, by the situation and extent of their domi¬ 
nion^ rivals in powec;; by their age and inclinations, competitors for gloi^ 
and these causes of emulation, which might have sthnulatM them to mnctHr 
efforts, had they been acting in the field againgt bhe common enemy, sooiKr 
excited quarrels, during their present Imsure, between monarchs «f such fim^* 
tempers. Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and indexible, they q^ere^ 
irritated at the least appearance of injury, and they were iaeap^e, by 
tual condescensions, to efiace those occasions of complaint which mutiw|B 
arose betjteen them. Nor were other sources of discord wanting. 

William II. the last king of Naples and SicUy, had married Joan, sister to 
lUdkard; and that prince, dying without issue, had bequeathed his domi¬ 
nions to his paternal sister Constantia, the only Intimate cr^pring surviving 
nf Roger, the Norman, who conquered those states from the Gredcs and ^ 
racens, as we Lave already seen. Henry VI. then emperor of Germany, had 
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mnrriad thl* prinoew, ia ezpei^tion of that rich inSieritanw ; but Tancred, 
her natural brother, by his iiiljt^i’iit among’ the Sicilian nobl^, had acquired 
possession of the throne, nnwi lis i ntained his daim against all the efiurts of 
the empire. The approach <[M|tke crusaders naturally gave the king of Sicily 
apprehensions ibr his unstable goremment: and he was uncertain whether 
he had most reason to dread the presence of the French or English monKreh. 
Philip WM engaged in strict all^ce with the emperor, Tancred's compe¬ 
titor ; Richard was^jagusted by his rigour towards the queen-dowager, whom 
he confined in Palermo, because 'die bra opposed his succession to the crown. 
Sensible therefore of the delicacy of his situation, Tancred resolved to pay 
his court to both these princes; nor was he unsuccessful in his endeavours. 
He persuaded Philip, that it would be highly impr^er to interrupt the ex¬ 
pedition against the infidels, by any attadc upon a Christian prince ; he re¬ 
stored queen Joan to her liberty, and even found means to make an alliance 
with Richard. But before this friendship was cemented, Richard, jealous 
both of Tancred and the inliabitsnts of Messina, had taken up his quarters in 
the suburbs, and possessed himself of a small lort which commanded the har¬ 
bour. The citizens took umbrae. Mutual insults and injuries passed be¬ 
tween them and the English simiers. Philip, wlio had quartered his troops 
ill the town, endeavour^ to qccMnmddate the quarrel, and held a conference 
with Richard for that purpom[|K. ^ 

Wliile the two kings, wbb'^IMt in the open fields, were engage in dis¬ 
course on this subject, a body ef '^le Sicilians seemed to be drawing towards 
them. Richard, always ardent and impatient, pushed forward, in order to 
learn tjbe cause of that extraordinary movement ; and the English adven- 
turerqajiifgllent Rom their power, and inflamed by former animosities, want¬ 
ing onNn pretence to attack the Messinese, chased them from the field, 
drove them into the town, and entered with them at the gates. The king 
employed his authority to restrain them from pillaging or massacring the 
defenceless inhabitants; but he gave orders that the standard of England, in 
token of his victory, should be erected on the walls. Philip, who considered 
the city of Messina as |iis quarters, exclaimed against the arrogance of the 
English monarch, and ordered some of his troops to pull down the standard. 
But Richard informed him by a me^nger, tliat although he would willingly 
liimself remove that ground of offence, he would ndt permit it to be done by 
others ; and if the French king attempted such an insult on his dignity, he 
should not succeed but by the utmost effusion of blood. Philip, satisfied with 
this species of haughty condescension, recalled his orders, and the difference 
was seemingly accommodated; but the seeds of rancour and jeadof|||| still 
remained in tne breasts of the two monarchs.(l) 

After leaving Sicily, the English fleet was assailed by a furious tempest. 
It was driven on the ooaat of Cyprus, and some of the vessels were wrecked 
near Lemisso in that island. Isaac Comneuus, despot of Cyprus, who had 
assumed the manificent title of emperor, pUlagi^ the sbipathat were strand- 
ed,.«^ threw ^e seamen and pa^ngers into prison, fiat Richard, who 
aijfSedwoon after, took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He dlsem- 
his troops ; defeatedf the tyrant, who opposed his landing; entered 
Luifiisso by storm ; gained next day a second victory^ obliged Isaac to sur- 
rend^ at macretion; establhdied governors over the island ; and afterwards 
>^|||nafed it as a sovereignty upon Guy of Lusignan, the expelled king of 
Thrown into prison, and loaded with irons, the Greek ^nce 
•'et^Pfined of the little respect with which he was treated. Richard tMered 
silver fetters'to be made for him ; and this phantom of an emperor, leased 
with the distinction, expreesed a sense of the generosity of his conqtieror.([S) 
Richard, by reasofl of ^ese transactions at Cyprus, was later of anivu^ 
in Asia than Philip. But the English monarch came opportunely to partato 
in the glory of the si^e of Ptolemais ; a sea-port town, which had been in¬ 
vested above two years, by the united forces of all the Christians in Palos- 
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tiae, dafeitled Iwtiie Sdjli^sail thaSaracem. Befont 

tltU pliuMj FradaKk^ duk« of 8ual>i«,. .a<HiW\be emperor Barbaraew, 
who Miooeoded io thaogmmand. tafetfaecvithihe reawuio of the Qpiwda 
army, hod perUhed. The uriv«l of thMnoiM of Freaoe end hoar; .. 

' ev^ wfth rhilip andlUchard at tbflilwed, inmired joew lUe ioto the heseg* 
oBiulatioa between .thew rival hio^ and rival aatlon|,(mro^ 
diuM eatntminary note of valour^. iUcbard eapoowUy, animatod hy iMforO 
preri^ntemeuran thon Fhi^ and nimre apeeable to rim romutio apint of 
that a^ drew to himMlf the attention of all the rrilmoulnmd military world, 
and ac^rired a great ai^ aplendid r^wtation. Ptoemaia waa taken. The 
SarBcen'jBBniaon, reduced to the laat extrendty, aurrendered themaelvea prl- 
aonera of war; and the rovemor engaged tbat,8aladin, besides payiw a lai^ 
sum for their ransom, would release two ^f<|hou8snd five hundred Chriatiau 
prisonera of distinction, and restore the wood of the true (pe8s.(l) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was this famous siege, which had so long engag^ 
the attention of all Europe and Asia, brought to the desired close, aft^ tte 
loss of three hundred thousand men, exclusive of persons of superior rank ; 
six archbishops, twelve bidops,*'forty earls, and five hundred barons. But the 
French monarch, instead of pursuing the hopes of farther conquest, and re¬ 
deeming the hcdy city from slavery, being disgusted with the ascendant 
iiBsumw^and acquired by the kin/d of Englwd, and haring views of mai^ 
irivanti^bs which he might reap by his prince in Europe, declared bis 
resolution of returning to France; and he pleaded his ill state of health as 
nil excuse for his desertion of the common lie left however to Richard 

ten thousand of his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy; 
unJjfe renewed h^p oath never to commit hostilities against that prill's ter¬ 
ritories during hu absence. But no sooner did he reach Italy, thim he ap¬ 
plied to pope Celestine III. for a dispensation from bis vow ; and, though 
denied that request, he still proceeded, but after a more conc^ed manner, 

unjust projects. He seduced prince John, king Richard’s brothei^, 
fitWhis wegiance, and did every thing possible to bladcen the character m 
that monari^ himself; representing him as privy to the murder of the mar- 
quJs de Montserrat, who had been tsdten off, as was well known, byu^iatic 
wief, called The old Sian of the. Momitaiu, the prince of the ylr«axj«iii^&uord 
whirii has found its way mto most Eurojlean languages, from the of 

these bold and determined ruifiaas, against whom no precaution was swident 
to guafdnny man, how powerful soever, and whose resentment the marquis 
haSj|»ovo1ked.r2) 

Rii^ara’s heroic actions in Palestine were the best apology for his 
conduct. The Christian adventurers, under his command, determined, on 
opening the campaign, to attempt the siege of Ascalon, int order to prepare 
the way for that of Jerusalem; and they marched along the sea-coast with 
tl^ intentibn. Saladin proposed to intercept their passage, and plscdd h^*- 
sea on the road rith an army of three hundred thousand combst^irik"*'^!! 
this occasion, wajH^ght one of the neatest battles of that age, sssd 1' 
celebrated for the'rauitary i^ius of the commanders; for the hqii 
valour the troops^ a«d for the great varietyxif events which iifradilMrit. 
The rii^ 'wing of the Christian army, commanded by d’Aveshess, and the 
left conducted by the duke of Burgpindy, were both broken in the 
of the day, and in danger of being utterly defeated, when Richard, wGo vbm- 
manded in the centre, and led on the main body, restored the t»ttle. 
attackjl the enemy With admirable intrepiditjeTand presence of mind ; 
fonnedthe part of a consummate general and gallant soldier; and not Only 
gave his two wings leisure to recover from their confusion; .wt obtained a 
lete victory over the Saracens, forty thousand of whom dresaid to have 
slain in the field.( 3 ) Ascalon soon after fell into the hands of the 
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(I) Benedict, 
be Saracen pr! 
ibid. 

(S) W. Heinins. J. Brouipton. 
(n) G. VinisHul', lib. ir. 
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tbe Saracen pritpiien, to tbe number of five tbdutand, WerS inbamnnly butchered. • ' 
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C'hritliMi^ other «i^8w««cdrr(^ on with Bucceai; and lUehard was even 
able toedvmiee within riflht oUrt e r wiwlem. the dl^jeet ^%is hope# aod 
lean, when he had tlie ihonmetion to find, tihot 'he ainat alwndeh 
of Minedkite suooee^ nml put« atop to |he career of victory; 

■ A w n riW e d - with an eiitlMisiastie‘'arwaw for these holy wan, the cbaaytlons 
of the eroea, at first, kM aside ell regiM'to safety or Interest in the"^ 

oetioniAf their pioHa nnrpOae; knd> tnMIn# to the immediate piriRt_ 

MehM, set notWng^fore thehr'eyes but feme end victory In this attrld, 
and a ckWn’ of gidij|p the next. But' lot^ abaence^frbm home, fet^tlj dis¬ 
ease, femine, and the vaRf^ies of fortune, which naturaUy attend war, had 
gradually ateted that fniy whieh^nothing was able instantly to allay with¬ 
stand. Every leader, except tne king of England, expressed a detdre of 
s|ieedfiy returning to Europe ; sothat there appear^ an idrsolute necessity 
of abandoning, £m the present, iflAiopes of farther conquest, and of securing 
the acquisitions of the adventurers by an accommodation with Saladin. 
Klehard therefore condudetl a truce with that monarch ; stipulatjng that 
I’tofemais, Joppa, and other sea-port towns of Palestine, should remain in 
the hands of tiie Christians, and that every onfi of that religion should have 
liberty to p er for m his pilgrimage to Jerusalem Hiunolested.(l) This truce 
was eondaded for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours—a magical number, suggested by u superstition well suit^ to 
the object of the war. i, ' ' ^ 

Saladin died at Damascus, soon after concluding the truce with th^eader 4 
of the crusade. He was a prince of great generosity and valour; and it is 
truly memorable, that, during bili^atcJ illness, he ordered hia winding-sheet 
to be carried as standard throu|^ every street of the cUy, while a j^er 
went befere the person who bore that ensign of mortalitjy' and procla|Bed 
with a lond voice, “ This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the'’cbn- - 
“ queror of the East!" His last will is also remarkable. He ordered cha¬ 
rities to be distribated to the poor, withont distinction of Jew, Christian, or 
Mahometan ;(S) intending by this legacy to inculcate, that all men are h|)p- 
thren, and that, when we would assist tiiem, we ought not to Ibquire what 
they believe, but w'hat they feel—an admirable lesson to Christians, thougli 
from ta^tofidel. But the advantage of science, of moderation, and huma- 
nitv/^^taUt that time indeed entity on the side ^ the Saracens. 

Aftef^re truce Richard had no farther b^nessln Palestine, and the’ln- 
telligence which he received of the intrigues m his brother John and the king 
of Prance made him sensible that his presence was necessary in l^untee. 
Not thinking it safe, however, to pass through France, be sailed to the 
tic; and being shipwrecked near AquUeia, he put on the habit of a pilgriin, 
M’ith an intention of taking his journey sepretly through Germany. But his 
liberality and expbnces betrayed him. He was arrested and thrown into 
' Leopold, duke of Austria, whom he had offended at the siege of 
and who sold him to the emperor Henry VI. who had taken af- 
►-»“ird'g alliance with Tancred, king of Sicily, am^as glad ti^^ve 
_ ver f 3 ) Thus tiie gallant king of England,'‘irao had fille 3 <the 
_J wdito m8.fenown, found himselL during the most critical state of 
m, coaflned to a dungeon, in the heart of Gerntaiiy, loaded^ Xfitii irons, 
and entirely at the mercy of his enemy, the basest iuid*ino8t sordid aoT man- 
kind.^^ 


lib. ii. O. VininnAif. lib. vi. 

(2) Id. ibid. , 

(3) W.Neobptfc- M PHrit. ^ ^ i. %• 

(4) T. ftfTftei. Not only tho plave of Ricbwd • coadmuDoat* if wo b«L«fo tlio 
literary biatory oT'tbe tiiuee, but ereii tbe circumataoce of bia ttpUyiiTp wa* cawijw 
i^pncealed by nU yindictiVa enemiea: and both mi^ht haye reniainw uBltnpwiii, 

tl»e yratdfbf attaohtireot of a Proyeo^al bard, or minstrel, named BioudeU wbo biKl 
sharedtbat priaco\ friendtbip. and taated hia bounty. Haviiiff overall tbo 

Kuropean continent to learn tlie history of bU beloved patron, wbo^pa a poet, itop* 
peari, aa weQ at a tiero« Blondel accidentally got intelligence of a certmn oastin Gar* 
uiany, where a prisoner of distiirction was condiieds and guarded with irreat yigUance* 
Persuaded, by a secret impulse, that this prisoner was the ii»g.of Eogland, tb^miuetrel 
repairedJI^tbe place. Uul the gates of tue castle t^ere shut against litiu, and be could 
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___^Umim marrtai^ ^ 

_aad^ n<mll^MM^|a4lie crown of England i 

^tee Joine r 
^ for ugiPaglisk er 
’f^ile tiia tnutor Jdin attem||||N^ make 

^_.chard, being prad||fi|d a diet of the ampbwf 

Ira^eaaion on the Gwman p^fbea, by hia doqueneeead 
thai they exclaimed loudly against the cu^ct of the empenm Thepapp 
also threatened him with excommunicstidm^nd although Henry had listdh- 
ed to thft^roposaisof tlm king of France and prince John, he found it wmiU 
be imprgcHt^lo htnrto execute his and their base jMrposep, pt to d^Hn 
toy lohmr tto'klng of'-England in captivity. He therefore ooneluMlf a 
Ireaiiy wnh RyharJ for U(^ ravsom, and aneed. to restore hiih to his freeSom 
' a(!^Mand fifty thousand marks of pure silver, about three hun- 

ad pounds of our present money ;(S) an enormous sum ift those 

^f^ilip heard of IU<$iard'8 release, he wrote to his confederate 
> enmhatical words: “ Take care of youseif I the devil is bndce 
' difim^t on this occasion were thp sentiments of the EngUih 
' was extreme on the appearance of their king, who haft 
ory, and spread the reputation of their' name to the tax- 
enewing the ceremony of his coronation, amid the aeola* 
as of all riBks of people, and reducing the fortressea which still re- 
inained in the hands of his brother’s adherents, Richard raa^ over jpth 
sn army into Normandy.; impatient to make war upon Philip, and 
Veage lums^ for the many injuries he had sustained from that mor-- 
^Iransider two such powerful and warlike monarchs, infla 
onM animosity against each other; enraged by mutual injuries , 

' rividship; impelled by ppposite interests, and instiinted by the pUSe and 
their own tospper, our curi«>8ity is naturally raisM, and. we ex- 
'inate and fwous distinguished by the greatest events, and 
y‘some remarkablecatastrophe. We find ourselves, however, 
pointed; the taking of a castle, the surprise of a straggling 
unter of horse, whi«m resembles more a rout than a battle, poas > 
end the whole of the exploits on both sides: a certain proof, as awreat 
■ian observes, of the weakness of princes in that age, and of tg^e little 
rity which they possessed over their refractory vawalB.(4) 

'ng this war, which continued, with short intervals, 

' John deserted Philip, threw himself at his I 
and was received into favour, at i 
eanor, “ I forspve him with all my 1 
IMumily forget Bis offences, as he will i 
_ mKk to be concluded between Englai ‘ 

%ifbtti^etely slain by an arrow, before an iseaklM tie 

' :ed. In hopes of taking from one of bis vatsw# ff of 

been found hid in the earth. The story is tlm i 
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■92^ wwrt Jso MtV^Ui* cMtle; when o^mrt^i 
^ piercerhis aridi an 

Ao#^«r,gg|n9 o^era for the asaaiUt; took ,<| |i> riiace 
garr^lBept OourdoD, whom he reaerved 


Richa«cr«jitoand waa not 




and demanded the reason 


mg found his end (mpraaMihiiur, he 
on why 'be sought hii Itfe.. “ My 


' “ ' ■/ 7?™'^' ‘ the mostlbvtotomente 

with pleasure, pravided I can think that Heaven has a&rded OiUchirreat 
revenge, m, with mv own hand, to be^the cause of your Struck 

R- t h“^led by his approa<®Si|i|butii« 

fochard ordered the prisoner to be set at liberty, and a amn^i^^K JH 
~given him. But the Mood'^irsty Brabancon, Mmciuiee, a 

**'ri^‘**'’**®^i^*'* unhapM-man, flayed him alive, mid toealdMMed IriiBdid 
The mwt ahinlng part of the character of Richard iiei«MQa bJHk. 
talents. Neman, even in tbef mmanfi,* 


j r V. ;—•• —;“«= no issue oemna turn: 
•WM succeeded by his brother John. ’ 

J^Nwcc^n was disputed by Arthur, duke of Britonny, son of Geoffrey, 
^WBm of John; and the barons of A^ou, Maine, 4m Tourdine 

m fevour this young prince’s title. The king of Frame, wW 
u^fiwr M espouB^dy aLio afisisted him; and every thinir promised aiioo^M 
wher»,^hur was unfortunately taken prisoner-ijhis 
numan^ murdered. w 

** ®{*hia unhappy prince is differellly related, but the toMteuiRao. 
wunt aeems the most probable. After having employed unsuMmlHllHif- 
ferent aaaasams. John went himself in a boat, by night, to the 

■ confined, and ordered him to be brought forth, Awflfef 
bdued by the continuance of his misfortunes, and I^he 
the brave youth, who had before gallantly maintain^ the 
I, threw himself on his knees before Ws uncle, and It^ed 
le barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed hianlHIv 
stoning a stone to tiie dead body, tbreu^Unto tfae4l^K) 
les wmmaBO^ with his crime, linikhtae w^Kraa 
ftt his barbarity ; and he was ni 

h in JSugland and on the contines^iK^te i 
idest hopes, waged implacable wsif agslnst 
der of their duke : and they cmled titeir < 
oarch, as superior lord, demaadiim justice ' 
by John on the person of ArtEur. PI 
th pleasure; he summoned John to stand 
on Ills non>Rppearanoe, he was declared 




sv^w ^Th s Bsfbsaeroos were n^au merceusiiet, formed Mtofrhe nnmsTi 

*? deflsnee. JBxclodU^ttM protection ef gedaSwoiatvT^HKa. 
liuted^n Troop*ofthem wen eed^ 
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And parricide, iSid' ail hia foreign domtniomufSjfe adjudged fo^^ted to tlie 
croirn Franee.(l) - iJk >i,»- 

Nothing now remained bnf^e execution of tbia aentenoe, in orderi||mt^ 
oietetl ie g lory of Philip, wh*% active and taiUtious spirit had longia^il Im- 
pHQapcynafne the neighbourhood of ab powerful a vassal as the king o^^ng* 
lani^ Rdnherefora greedily entbraoed the present favourable opportiiaHy^ 
of ann^iiw to the Freheh iriown the £ngli^ doniinio^on the contiiMH; 
a projeA which the sound poHi^ of Henry 11 . and tiSwilitary genius of 
llichard l. had rendered impracticable to the most,J|feoronl efforts, and most 
dangerojl^trigues, of this able and artful pyinueTilut the general defec¬ 
tion of Jo^’s vassals rendered every enterprise easy against him ; and I’hilip 
not only re-united Normandy to the erown^j^ France, but successively re¬ 
duced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part o#*^oitou, under his dominion.(i^ 
Thus, by the baseness of one prince, and the intrepidity of another, the Fte^a 
monanmy received, in a few years, such an acce^on of power and granidpHl 
as, in the ordinary course of things, it would have required severd ageillo 
attain. « 


John’s arrival in England completed his disgrace. He saw himself nni- 
versally despised by the barons, on account of hit pusillanimity and basmess; 
and a quarrel with the clergv drew ypon him the contempt of that order, and 
th{^ indifpiation of Rome. Tlie papal chair was then fflled by Innocent ill. 
whe'baving been exalted to it at a more early period of life than usud, and 
being endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his 
ambition ; and attempted, perhaps more openly tiiaii any of his predeces¬ 
sors, to convert that ghostly superiority, which was yielded him by all tlio 
£uro||lwn princes, jpito a red dominion oi-er them ; strongly inculcating that 
extravagant maxim, "that neither princes nor bishops, civil governors nor ec- 
“ clesiasticd rulers, have anv lawful power, in church or state, but what 
“ they derive from the poM.'* To this pontiff an appeal was made relative 
ft> the electiqp of an archbishop of Canterbuiy. Two primates had beeg 
elected ; one "by the monks or canons of Clirist-Church, Canterbury, and iine 
by the suffragan bishops, who liad the king's approbation. The pope de¬ 
clared both elections void; and commanded the monks, under pend^ of ev 
comuiwiMtion, to choose^ur their prinvate cardinal Langton, an English- 
manffoy birth, but educate in F^nce, and connected by his interests and 
attachmo^ with the see of Rome. The monks complied; and John, in- 
liamanr||h rage at such an usurpation of bis prerogative, expelled them the 
conyjBt; swearing by God's teeth, his usud oath, that, if the pope gave him 
any'l^urther disturbance, he would banish all the bishops and clergy of Eng- 
land.(S) Innocent, however, knew his weakness, and Idd the kingdmn 
under an interdict; at that time the grand instrument of vengemice and 
PoUct employed agitinst sovereigns by the court of Rome. 

'Hfe^ecution of this sentence was artfully calculated to strike the smses 
In t^yptehest degju, aijd to openite with irresistible force on the sdjMksitB- 
ons nmiu of the pMple. The nation was suddenly deprived of sR sisl ^flfc 
exercise its religion; ^he dtars were despoiled of their 
crosses, (^jdiques, Oie images, the statues of the saints, were Idd bn me 
mund '; turn, as if the air itself had been profaned, and might pollute them 
by its contact, tlie priests carefully coverM them up, even from thdrww* 
approach and veneration. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the ^inshm; 
tlm bell^enudves were removed from the steeples, and laid on ttAiround 
with the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with jShldt dob^ and 
nqne but the priests ircre admitted to that holy instltuliolb^Ke |dty par¬ 
took of no religious rite, except baptism of new-born infanitiSIpd the com- 
imnion to the dyi^. The dead were not interred iiUiinsie^^^ ground; 
they were throv^into ditches, or buried in the commm 'fields; and their 
obsequies we^e mt attended with prayers, or any faallbwbd ceremony. The 
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p«ioj)k wertS&rohibited the of meat, aa in Lent, and debarred from all 
amusements. ■ Every thing worej^o appearance of the deepest 
distraNrhnd of the most immediate apprehens^s of divine vengeaHCe and 
indhl»>ation.(l) 

ij^juie England groaned under this dreadful sentence, a new sMd vss^l^x- 
tnwMinary scene ^isclosed itself on the continent. Pope Inhocentlll. 
published a ctus« agrinst tlie Albigenses, a species of sectaries in the 
^iith of France,^Pho denominated heretics; because, like all sectaries, 
they neglected the rites of the church, and opposed the power and^^nfluence 
of the clergy. Moved by that mad superstition, which had hiittied such 
armies into Asia, in order to»»>nibat the infidels, and the reigning passion 
for wars and adventures, peo^ flocked from all parts of Europe to the 
Aa^iard of Kmon de Montfurt, the general of this crusade. The count of 
CUlouse, who protected the Alliigciises, wiis stripped of his dominions; 
aiB^these unhappy people themselves, tiiough the most inoffensive of man¬ 
kind, were exterminated witli all tiic circui^stances of the must unfeeling 
barbarity.(2) 

Innocent, having thus made trial of his power, carried still farther his ec¬ 
clesiastical vengeance against the king of Fhigland, who was now' both de¬ 
spised and hated by his subjects of all ranks and conditions, gave the 
bi^ops of London, Ely, and Worcester, autiiority to denounce a;^nst John 
the sentence of excommunication. Ills subjects were absolved from their oath 
of allegiance, and a sentence of deposition soon fuUou'cd. Buf as this last 
sentence recniirpd on armed force to execute it. the pontiff pitcluid on Philip 
II. king of France, as the person into tkhose hand he could mo,st pnoperly 
entrust so terrible a weapon : and lie |iroflered that monarch, besides the re¬ 
mission of bB his sins, and endless spiritual benefits, the kingdom of'Eng¬ 
land as the reward of his labour.j.'i) 

Seduced by the prospect of jirc.-«nt interest, Pliilii> accepted the pope’s 
liberal offer; although lie thereby ratified an authority uhichnnight one day 
fumble him from his tlironc, anil which it was tlie coniniou concern of all 
princes to oppose. He levied a great army; summoned all the vassals of his 
crown to attend him at Rouen ; collected a fleet of seventeen hundred ves¬ 
sels, great and small, in the sea-ports of Nurmaijly and Picardy; and jBrtly 
by the zeal of the age, partly by the perlbnal regard universwy. paiu him, 
prepared a force whicli seemed equal to the greatness of his enterpHetw^olin, 
on the other liand, issued out writs, requiring the attendance of airjjj^niili- '' 
tary vassals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, to defend tti||ikiog- 
dom in this dangerous extremity. An infinite number appeared, ^t of 
which he Selected an army of sixty thousand men.(t) He had also a furmid. 
able fleet at Portsmouth, und he miglit have relied on the fidelity of both ; 
nofidodeed from their attacliment to him, but from that spirit of emulation 
'^Iws so lung subsisted betu’een tlie natives ofEngland and Friuice. 
^i^qrope was held in expectation of a decisive aa^n betweeif'tlie two 
^iiTwien tlie pope artfully tricked them both, and took to h^self that 
temptihg prize which he had pretendeil to hold edit to Philip. '^wBiis extra¬ 
ordinary transaction was negotiated by Pandolfo, the pope’s le^^diffto Franee 
i/md England. In his way tiirough France, he observed Philip s great orma- 
mentj Mtd highly commended his zeal and diligence. He thence passed to 
l^vqdbkdar pretence of negotiating with the barons in favour of French 
bing^^KThjail^ninference with John on his arrival. He magnilWl' to that 
prince of the enemy, and the disaffection of his own subjects; 


(I) Jolin;'liyikB«ttANfain« the kitliops, soil confiscatiiii; the ntatei of all the ^e- 
Mwhoo^atffilbtertiict.to ■ ' ‘ ---- 
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--- tookn very siiifiular ami severe revenge upon tbectergy. 

In order to dietreM tbfdr in tbe tendereit point* and at ibe 6Aiue||||iue expuie tiiem to 
JwproacM and ridicule, fie threw into prieon all tlietr concubines. 1 aris. Ahh, Wa- 
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intimating, that there was yet one way, and hA one, to secu 
the impending dan^r; namely, to put himself under the p- 
pope, who, like a kind and jnerciful father, was still willing 
into his b^m. 

John, laboniing under the apprehensions of present terror, listene 
insidious proposal, and abjectly agreed to hold his dominions us a feumttory' 
of the church of Rome. In consequence of this agreem^t, he did homage 
to the pope in the person of hie legate, Pandolfo, with all the humiliating 
rites wnicm the feudal law required of vassals before their lie^lord and supe¬ 
rior. He came disarmed into the presence of the legate, who was seated on 
a throne; he threw himself on his knees, before it: he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them between those of Faffdolfo, and swore fealty to the pope 
in the following words; " I John, by the gr^ of God, king of England, and 
“ lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my sins, and out of my own frae.B;i]]^ 
“ with the adHce and consent of my barons, do give unto the churd qf 
“ Rome, and to pope Innocent UI. and his successors, the kingdoms of Eng- 
“land and Ireland, together with all the rights belonging to them ; and wul 
“ hold them of the pope, as his vassal. 1 will be luthful to God, to the 
“ church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to his successors lawfully elected : 


1 

' yearly / 


ad jnyself to pay him a tribute of one thousand marks of silver 
o wit, seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 
- ‘ tired 'for Ireland.”( 1) 

Part of the money was immediately paid to the legate, as an earnest of the 
subjection of the Kingdom; after which the crown and sceptre were also 
delivered to him. The insolent Italian trampled the moneV under his feet, 
indicating thereby the pope’s superiority and the king’s dependent state, 
and'fibpt the regmia five days; then returned them to John, as a favour 
from the pope, their commou master. 

IgSuring this shameful nef^tiation, the French monarch waited impatiently 
i^BoulogiM fbr the legate's return, in order to put to sea. The k^te at 
length returned ; and the king, to his utter astonishment, was given to un¬ 
derstand Uiat he was no loimer permitted to attack England, which was be¬ 
come a fief of the church of Rome, and jts king a vas^ of the Holy Se^ 
Phil^ was enraged at this intelligence: he swore he would no longer be the 
dope of such hypocritical pretences; nor would he have desisted from his en¬ 
terprise but for weightier reasons. His fleet was utterly destroyed by that 
of E^jfamd; and the enmeror Otho IV. who at once disputed the empire 
with nederic II. son to Henry VI. and Italy with the pope, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to see, had entered into an alliance with his uncle, 
q-the king of England, in order to oppose the designs of France, now become 
formidable to the rest of Europe. With this view be put himself at the heiid 
' a prodigious force; and the Frendi monarch seemed in danger of being 
hbed for haviag grasped at a present proffered him by the pope. '■ *■ 

Philip, however, .Mvanced undismayed to meet his enemies, with wa; 
of fifty thousand cmisein men, commanded by the chief nobility of Fi ’ 
and ittcladhig twelve hoifilred knights, and between six and seven tr^ 
getu ifarnu$. Ue emperor Otho,.on the other side, had with him 
of Salisbury, bastard brother to king John, the count of Flandera, 

• of Brabant, seven or eight German princes, and a force su 
Philip, jp ie two armies met near the village of Bouvi: 
and 'fowHlw, where the allies were totally routed, and ' 
mans are said to have been slain {S) •. 

This victory esttdilished for ever the glory of l^hilimnafi^^^HBecurity 
to all his dominions. John could therefore hope' than 

henceforth to rule his own ki^dom in peace; andH^fW^Pince with 
^the pope, whictflle was determined at any price to flHpain, ensured him, 
as he imagined, the certain attainment of that felicityr' Hgpv much was 1^ 
deceived.' A truce was indeed conduded v/ith France, but toe most grievous 
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stiu awaited him. He was doomed to hum- 
subjects, that the rights of Englishmen might be 
*■' Jinvileges of humanity secured aud ascertained. 

“ England bv William the Norman, and the introduction of 
the TBWIal government into the kingdom, had much infringed the liberties of 
the natives. The whole people were reduced to a state of vassalage under 
the king or barons, and even the greater part of them to a state of actual 
slavery. The necessity also of devolving great power into the hands of a 
urinM who WM to maintain a military dominion over a vainquished nation 
had inuucea the Norman barons to subject themselves to a more absolute 
authontv, as 1 have already hfcd oqc^ion to observe, than men of their rank 
commonly submitted to in other feudal governments; so that England, during 
the course of a himdred and fifty veaw, had groaned under a tyranny un- 
knoiiRa to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. Preroga- 
tives once waited are not easily reduced. Different concessions had b^n 
made by different princes, in order to serve 4beir temporary purposes : but 
these were soon disregarded, and the the same unlimited authority continued 
to be exercised both by them and their successors. The feeble reign of John 
a prince odious and contemptible^o the whole nation, seemed there¬ 

fore to afford all ranks of men a happy opportunity of recovering their natoml 
and constitutional rights ;—and it was not neglerted. 

The barons entered into a confederacy, and formally demanded a restora¬ 
tion of their privil^es ; and, that their cause might wear the greater ap- 
pwrance of jusl^Jce, they also included those of the clergy and the peop& 
They took arms to enforce their request: they laid waste fhe roy^ domams: 
and John, after employing a vmety of expedients, in order to divert the 
the blow aimed at the prerogatives of his crown, was obliged to lower Rm- 
self, and treat with his subjects. 

A conference was held between the king and the barons at Runnemedttv 
betwMn Windsor and Staines ; a spot ever since deservedly cdlebsated, 
even hallowed by every zealous lover of liberty. There John, after a debate 
of some days, signed and sealed the famous Jf/sffna C/tarta, or Gkeat Chak- 
ter ; which either granted or secured very impoi-tant privileges to every 
****Mn-**^ men in the kingdom—to the barons, to tne clergy, and to the people. 

these privileges particularly were you will best learn, my dear 
J hilip^ from the charter itself, which deserves your most early and continued 
attention, as it involves all the great outlines of a legal government, end 
provides for the equal distribution of justice, and free enjoyment of proper- 
ty». the (diief objects for which political society was first founded by men, 
which the peo]Je have a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which 
Ik* precedent, nor statute, nor positive institution, ought to deter 

keeping ever uppermost in their thought8.(l) 

Tm better to secure the execution of this charter, the barons sti 








or confl 


conservators of the public liberties: and no bounds were set to the. 
' of these noblemen, either in extent or durhtion. If contjfSaint was 
a violation of the charter, any four of the eonserv^tors might ad- 
~ jring to redress the ^evance ; and if satisfaction was not obtain- 
ible the whole council of twenty-five. This au^ist body, 
the weat council of the nation, was impowereq^ com- 
' e charter ; and, in case of resistance, might^jRf war 
throui^hoiit the kin^om were bound, under penalty 
ience to the five and twenty barons; and the 


.-I'Ce in thi. charter, and the grand security of the lives, 

k twepertid^HEnfflishmen, was the following concessiqMi. ** No freeman 

•f*?! * SRprenended^r imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or banished, or any 
“ ?k way destroyW; nor will we ro upon him, nor will we srnd upon him, except hjr 


concessions show, in a very strongji^ht, the violences aud iniquitous piacticesuf 
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ftvdiolden of each county were to choose timve knights, w h eW h euId nudce 
report of such evil cuato^ m required redress, donformnble tb tiie tenor of 
the Great Charter.n ) 

In what manner John after granting the charter, and undefitt^ 

regulations, to wliich lie seemed passively to submit, together vrith their in» 
fluence on the English constitution, and on the afiairs of France, we shall 
afterwards have occasion to see. At present we must cast our eyes on the 
other states of Europe. 


LETTER^XI. 


Tke German Empire atul ilt Dependencies, Koine, and the Italian Stale's, 
from the Accession of Heiir^ VI. to the Election of liodolph of Hapshurg, 
Eounder of the House of Austria, with a C'onliiiuation of the History of 
the Crusades. 

IF is necessary, my dear Philip, that 1 should here recapitulate a little ; for 
there is no portion of modem history more perplexeil than that under review. 

The emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, died as you have seen, in his expedi¬ 
tion to the Holy Land; and his son, Heniy VI. received almost at the 
same time intelligence of the death of his father and hip brother-in-law, 
William king of Maples and Sicily, to whose dominions he was heir in fight 
of {ids wife. After settling the nnairs of Germany, he levied an army, and 
marched into Italy, in order to be crowned by the j>ope, and go with the en>- 
j^tteas Constantia to recover the succession of Sicily, which was .usurped by 
^ancred, he( natural brother. With this view he endeavoured to commute 
the affei^ions of the Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of (jeiiua, Pisa, 
and other cities, in his way to Rome. There the ceremony of coronation 
was performed, the day after Easter, by Celestine III. accompanied with a 
very remarkable circumstance. That pofie, who was then in his eighty-sixth 
year, had no sooner placed the crown upon Henry’s head, than he kicked it 
off again; as a testimony of the power residing in the sovereign pontiff, to 
make and unmake emperors.(i2) 

Henry now prepared for the conquest of Naples and Sicily, in which he 
was opposed by the pope. For although Celestine considered 'I'ancred as an 
usurper, and wanted to see liim deprived of the crown of Sicily, which he 
claimed, in imitation of his predecessors, as a fief of the Holy See, he was 
still more averse against the emperor’s possessing that kingdom ; because 
such an accession of territory would have rendered him too powerful in gitaly 
‘for the interests of the cimr^. He dreaded so formidable a vassaL Hcnry, 
however, without paying any regard to the threats and remonstrances g^his 
holiness, -took almost aU the towns of Campania, Apulia, and Calabria'; in¬ 
vested the city of Naplm, and sent for the Genoese fleet, which he en¬ 
gaged to come and fom the blockade by sea. But, before its apival, ne ww 
obliged to raise the uege, in consequence of a dreadful mortality among^j^ 
troops, and all future attempts upon the kingdom of Naples and proved 

iueffeetpnl during tbFlife of Tancred.(.'i) < 

The emperor, after his return to Gennany, inoorpeMM^th^Vliiitonic 
knights into a regular order, religious and militaiy, aaffniuR e nouas for 
'them at Coblentz. These Teutonic knis^ts, and auo the Kiytpif* Templars, 
. and Knights Hospitallers, were originaUy monks, wh^Mttlpu in Jerusalem, 
whw it was first taken by the champions of the Chm^ Thw were establish¬ 
ed into religious fraternities for the relief of distressed pilgrims, and for tto 
care of the sick and wounded, without any hostile purpqae. But the holy 


fl) M. Paris. Rynicr, vol. i. 

(4) R. Horcfieti. d-lntml. Hc'usllbi iu 
(/y Sigun. Heu Itat, lib. x?. 
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city Iwing a^^wftrds in dnn^ar, tliey took ii|> amiE, and made a viHr to com¬ 
bat the InmiWB-, a* they had formerly done to combat their own carnal inell* 
natiWKk. The enthuaiaatic aeal of the times increased their members: they 
grew wealthy and honourable; were patronised in Europe by different 
])riiWtw, and became a militia of conqucrors.(l) . Their exploits I shall have 
occasion to relate. 

In what manner Richard I. king of England, was arrested on his return 
from the Holy Land, by LeoMld, duke of Austria, and detained prisoner by 
the emperor, we have already seen. As soon as Henry had received the 
money for that prince’s ransom, he made new preparations fdr the conquest 
of Sicily ; and Tancred dying i^w;[^the same time, he effected his purpose 
l>y the assistance of the Gendfesd ^^ he queen dowager surrendered Salerno, 
and her right to the crown, on cdMltion that her eon William should possess 
the principality of Tarentum. But Henry, joining the most atrocious cru¬ 
elty to the ba^t perfidy, no sooner found himself mastertif the place, than 
he ordered the infant krng to be castrated ; to have his eyes put out, and bo 
confined in a dungeon, 'f he royal treasure was transported to Germany, and 
the queen and her daughters were shut up in a convent. (8) 

AVhile these thinn were transacting in Sicily, the empiWs though near the 
nge of fifty, was dwvered of a son naved Frederic. And Henry, in the 
plenitude of his power, assembled soon after a diet of the German princ^ to 
whom he explained his intention of rendering the imperial crown hereditary, 
in order to prevent those disturbances which attended the election of empe¬ 
rors. A decree was passed for that purpose; and Frederic 11 . yet in his 
cradle, was declared king of the Romans.( 3 ) 

In the mean time the emperor was solicited W the pope to engage in a new 
crusade, for the relief of the Christians in the Holy Land. Henry obeyed, but 
took care to turn it to his advantage. He convoked a general diet at Worms, 
where he solemnly declared his resolution of employing his whole power, ait^. 
even of hazarding his life, for the accomplishment of so holy an^ndertaking 1 
and he expatiat^ on the subject with so much eloquence, that almost the 
whole assembly took the sross. Nay, such multitudes, from all the provinces 
of the empire, enlisted themselves, that Hen^ divided them into three large 
armies ; one of which, under the command of the bishop of Mentz, took the 
route of Hunmry, where it was joined by Margaret queen of that country,who 
entered hersaf in this pious expedition, and actually ended her days in Pales¬ 
tine. 'fhe second army was assembled in Lower Saxony, and embarked in a 
fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburg, Holstein, and Fries¬ 
land ; and the emperor in person conducted the third into Italy, in order to 
take vengeance upon the Normans of Naples and Sicily, who had risen against 
hisTOvemment.(i) 

The rebels were humbled, and their chiefs condemned to perish by the 
most excruciating tortures. One Jomandi, of the house of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red-hot iron, and crowned with a ciscle^ 
of the same burning metal, which was nailed to his head. The empress, 
shocked at such cruelty, renounced her faith to her ^usband, and encourug^ 
her countrymen to recover their liberties. Resolution- sprung from despair. 
'Phe iuhabftanta betook themselvea to arms, the empress Constantia hewed 
tjism ; and Henry having dismissed his troops, no longer thought neceswry 
tl^is-hlkoi^ pttrjHMes, and sent them to pursue their wpedition tq the Holy 
Land,||fl|Ujsa^ atonement for his crimes and theirs !)^as obliged tq-wbrnit 
to hit^rae, conditions which she was plea^ to impose on him in 

favour of tb^^Wlians. He died at Messina sooir after this treaty; ai^, as 
was BuppoMlSHp^lson administered by the empress, who saw the ruin of 
her couatryn^iiliq||te his perfidious and vindictive heart.(S) _ 

But Henryk amid huEit baseness, possessed many great qualities. He was 


CI) Hetfot, ftef On/m, 

(9) Sigofi. Afg’s lieiiuts tie Napol. et SictL 
id) Lunig. y0rvh. Imp. Heist, lib. li. 
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a«tive,-<illltn«nt, l»av« ; him ndminlstnition ww vigorous, aod bia potie)'deep. 
None of the sigsoessora of Charlemagno was ever more feared and obeyed, 
either at home or abroad. ^ 

The emperor’s SOB Fredcaric, having already been declared king of the Ro- 
nuuw, bep^e emperor on the death of his father. But as Frederis IL'Vras 
yet a mhli^ the administration was committed to his unde, Philip diike of 
Ije^a, hMR >by the will of Henry and^te an assembly of the German princes. 

*^<>ChW prinoea, however, incensed elective empire become neredi> 

a new diet at Cologne, and chose Otho duke of Brunswic, son of 
Hhnry the Lio|b Frederic's title was cooAnned in a third assembly, at Arns- 
biirg ;'and his unde Philip was elected lii(m .of the Romans, in order to give 
greater weight to his adminiBtration.(l}^^< • 

These two elections divided the empud^ato two powerful factions, and in¬ 
volved all Genrminy in ruin and desolation. Innocent III. who had succeeded 
Celestine in the papid chair, threw himself into the scale of Otho, and ex¬ 
communicated Philip and all his adherents. This able and ambitious pontiff 
(of whom I have already had pccusiun to speak) was a sworn enemy to the 
house of Suahia; not from any personal animosity, but out of a principle of 
policy. That house had long been terrible to u»e popes, by its continued 
pesaession of the imperial crown ; and the accession of the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples and Sicily made it still more to*be dreaded. Innocent, therefore, gladly 
seised the present favourable opportunity fur divesting the house of Suabia 
of the empire, by supporting tlie election of Otho, and sowing divisions among 
the Suabian party. Otho was also patronised by his uncle, the king of Eng¬ 
land j a circumstance which naturally inclined the king of France to the side 
of his rival. Faction clashed with faction ; friendship with interest; caprice, 
ambition, or resentment, gave the sway; and nothing was beheld on all 
hands but the horrors and the miseries of civil waT.(2j 

Meanwhile the empress Constantia remained inSicify, wher&all was peace, 
BS regent and guardian for her infant son, Frederic II. iriio had been crowned 
king of that Island, with the consent of pope Celestine HI. But she also had 
hep trouii^.i A new investiture from the Holy See being necessary on the 
death of CraNtine, Innocent III. his successor, took advantage of the critical 
situation of affairs for aggrandizing the papacy at the expence of the kings of 
Sicily. They possessed, as we have seed, the privilege of filling up vacant 
^nefices, and of Judging all ecclesiastical causes in the last impeal: they were 
really popes in their own islands, though vassals of his holiness. Innocent 
pretended that these powers had been surreptitiously obtained; and de¬ 
manded, that Constantia should renounce them in the name of her son, and 
do liege, pure, and simple homage for Bicilv. But before any thii^ was set¬ 
tled relative to this affair, the empress ^diea, leaving the r^ency ot Qie king¬ 
dom to the pope; so that he was enabled to prescribe what oonditions be 
thought proper to young Frederic.(.'i) 

. The troubles of Germany still continued ; and the pope redoubled his ef¬ 
forts to detach the princes and prelates from the cause of Philip, kW of the 
Ilpmaus, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the king of France. To thpse 
remonstrances he prondJy replied, ‘'either Philip must lose the empire, or I 
“ the papaw."(4) - 

But all these dissenrions and troubles in Europe did not prevent the for¬ 
mation of another crusade, ora||gi^ion into Aua, for the reooveiy of the 
Holy Land. Tbe_ a^KBtureiw^W|ilok the cross were chldliy Fre^h and 
Oermaas. Baldwm,^unt of Flfowm i , was their commandeer j an^«|«e Ve¬ 
netians, as greedy of wealth ana power as the ancient Carwiciiiiani, fur¬ 
nished them with ships, for which they took cara#o be amplj^piKl in 
money and territotT The Christian city of Zara, in Dalmsoaf had with¬ 
drawn itself from tne government of the republic: the axmy of the cross un¬ 
dertook to reduce it to obedience; and it was besieged and taken, notwith- 

(1) Krantz, lib. riii. Heiu, lib. ii. 

^ce) Id. ibid. Annal. de VEmp, tom. i. 

Murat. Antiq, Itat, tom. vi. 
tUV Oat, /HnoctHl. ill. 
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the threats and e.\cominunications of the pope.(l) Nothing can 
eW in ajiti-oager light the reigning spirit of those pioU ad ventre™. 

The “t®™ Ciaistantiaople. Isaac Angelas, the Greek 

emperor, had been dertlone<l, and deprived of his sight, in fl95. bv 
ther Alexis. Isaac s son, named also Alexis, wdio hud made his cscaue into 
(rtimiany and wia then in the army of the crusade, implored the a^tance 
of Its lead^ against the usurper; engaging, in case of success *o furnish 
them proviaons, to pay them a lagw^m of money, and to sulto hSf 
to t^ jiwsdiction of the pope. |^»fir means tl.e lawful prince 
stjffed. He ratihed the treaty miufd by his son, and died; 

Alexis, whe was hated by the Grehtn for having called in tliMLatins 

the victim of a new faction Q« of ids rZationr su‘rn^!^‘ wirtzur 

strangled him wi^ hw own tairf^^id usur|ied the imperial throiie.( 2 ) ’ 

Baldwin and his followers, whC^anted only an apology for their mtended 
>■ untler pretence of revenging the death 
of AJexii^ made themselves musters of Constantinople. They entered it with 
Lttle^ no resistance; put every one who opposed them to the sword, and 

excesses of avarice and furv. The bontv <if 
the h rench lords alone wm valued at four hflndred thousan<^ marks of sil^r • 
“'e*;® J»\Uaged ! And what strongly marks the character of 
t^hat mddy nation, which has been at aU times nearly the same, we are told 
by Nicety, tliat the French officers daUced with theUies i™ti.e 

ritv'in U^ri) tubbed the altar, and drenched ^ 

thus WM Constantinople, the most flourishing ChristiaB city in the world 
t^en for the hr.st time, and »cked by Christians, who had vowed to firfit 
only against Itihdels!—j^dwin, count of Planders, the most powerful^of 
these mvagers, got himself^cted emperor; and this new usurper^ndemned 
the other u^rper, Murtznfle, to be thrown headlong from tlie top of a loftv 
rolumn. JJie Veuetinns had for their share Peloponnesus, the island of 

mlttld tHheT^'h^ cities on the coast of Phrygia, which iiad not yet sub- 
mitted to the Turkish yoke, llie marquis de Montferrat seiM Thessaly ; 
^ Uiat Baida Ill had little left except Thrace and Mesia. Thl^pe Se^d 

church; and, in a word, an ae^sitm^ai 
m.^e of mucli greater consequence than Palestine. Of tliis ^eed the con¬ 
querors seemed fully convinced 7 for, notwithstanding the vow they had 
succour Jerusalem, only a very iucousiderable number of 
infj sidghts wlio hud engaged in this jiious enterprise went into Syria, 
and those were such o.s could get no share in the spoils of the Greeks.(4) 

«< Ml. sneiiking of tliis conquest, say.s, in one of Ids letters, “ God 

willing to console his church by tlie rc-unioii of the schismatics, has made 
« n ® supei-stitious, disobedient Greeks, to the 

hunible, pious, catholic, aim submissive Latins.” So easy it is by words to 
give that complexion to persons and tilings which most favours our interests 
and our prejudices ! 

I should now, my dear Pliiljp, return to tlie affairs of Germany; but a few 
more pameuhii-s, consequent on the taking of Constantinople, require first 
***.[1? as they c-muot after»'ard be brought properly under review. . 

1 here stiR remained a number of princes of the imperial house of Com- 
neiius, who did not lose their courage w ith tlie destruction of thoir empire 
yne of lliose, who bore among others thejtiame of Ale.\is, took refuge on the 
roast of Loltito; and there, between and mount Caucasus, erected 

a petty state, to wliidi he gave the i|8 ril8 *"rif the Ei^ire of Trebisond; so 
empire abused J—THIbdore Lascarus retook Nice, and 
setued LrtMWin Bitbynia, by opportunely making use of the Arabs against 
B 1 also asimtied the title of emperor, and caused n'patriardi to 

ne elected of his own communion. Other Greeks entered into an alliauoa 

5f»''i'l>oiint, f/iit. dtn Crouadet. 

(A) Nicetatw CmitAcuzEaii*. 

VoL. I. V 
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with tJie Turks, and even .called in their ancient enemies, the Bulgsiians, to 
assist them against the emperor Baldwin, who, being overcome by those bar¬ 
barians near Adrianople, had his legs and arms cut off, and. was left a prey to 
wUd beast£(l) Henry, his brother and 8ucceas<fl| was poisoned in 1216; 
and, within half a century, the imperial city, which had gone to ruin under 
the Latins, returned once more to the Greeks. 

While these things were transacting in the East, Philip and Otho were 
desolating'the West. At length Philip prevailed; and Otho, obliged to 
abandon Germany, took refuge in England. Philip, elated with success, got 
his election confirmed by a second coronation, and proposed an accommoda¬ 
tion with the pipe, as a means of finally establishing his throne. But before 
that accommodation could be brought alMHih he fell a sacrifice to private re¬ 
venge ; being assassinated by the comit'I^pSatiKe of Bavaria, in consequence 
of a private dispute.^) 

Otho returned to Germany on the death of Philip, married that prince's 
daughter, and was crowned at Rome by Innocent Ill. after yielding to the 
Holy See the long disputed inheritance of the countess Matilda, and confirm¬ 
ing the rights and privileges of {he Italian cities. 

But these concessions, as far at least as they regarded the pope, were only 
a sacrifice to present policy. Otho therefore no sooner found himself in a 
condition to act offensively, than he resumed his grant; and not only reco¬ 
vered the possessions of the empire,*but made hostile incursions into Apulia, 
ravaging the dominions of young Frederic, king of Naples and Sicily, who 
was under the protection of the Holy See. Hence we may date the ruin of 
Otho. Innocent excommunicated hipi: and Frederic, now fifteen years of 
age, was elected emperor, by a diet of the German princes.(3) 

Otho, however, on his return to Germany, finding his party still consider¬ 
able, and not doubting but he should be able to humble his rival by means 
of his superior force, entered into an alliance with his unde, John king of 
En^and, against Philip Augustus king of France. The unfortunate battle 
of l^uvines, where the confederates were defeated, as we have seen, com¬ 
pleted the fate of Otho. He attempted to reHlcat into Germany, but was 
prevented by young Frederic, who had marched into the empire at the head 
of a powerful armv, and was every where received with open arms. 

Thus abandoned by all the princes of Germany, aud altogether without re¬ 
source, Otho retired to Brunswic, where hd livedf four years as a private man, 
dedicating his time to the duties of religion. He was not deposed, but for¬ 
got ; and if it is true that, in the excess of his humility, he ordered himself 
to be thrown down, and trod upon by his kitchen-boys, we mav well say 
with Voltaire, that the kicks of a tum-spit can never expiate the hiults of a 
prince.(4^ 

Frederic II. being now universally acknowledged emperor, was crowned at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe with great magnificence; and, in order to preserve the favour 
of the pope, he added to the other solemnities of his coronation a vow to go in 
person to the Holy Land.(5) 

About this time pope Innocent died, and was succeeded by Honorius III. 
who expressed great eagerness in forwarding the crusade, wmch he ordered 
to be preached up through all the provinces of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Bohemia, and Hungary ^ and his endeavours were crowned with extraordinary 
success. _ 'Phe emperor indeed excused himself from the performance of his 
vow, until he should have regpilated the affairs of Italy ; and almost all the 
other European monarchs wer^etamed at home by domestic disturbances. 
But an infinite numbeAif privm^oolemen and their vassals toq^0ie cross, 
under the dukes of Austria anJ Bavaria, the archbishop of the 

bishops of Munster and Utrecht; and Andrew, king of w’ho 

p) Nicetu, Caotacuzenus. 

(3) Hei<s, lib. ii. cap. xv. 

pj Heisx, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 

^nnal. tie CEmp, tom. il. 

Heiu, lib. ii. cap. kvil. 
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brought with him a bodjr of fine troops, was declared generalissimo of the 
crusMe.(l) 

■ 'While these adventurers of Upper Germany marched towards Italy, in or¬ 
der to embark at Veniolp Genoa, and Messina, a fleet of three Eundred sail 
was equipped in the ports of Lower Saxony, to transport the troops of West¬ 
phalia, Saxom^, and the territo^ of Cologne. And those joining the saua- 
dron of the Fcieslanders, Flemings, and subjects of Brabant, commanded by 
William count of Holland, Geoi^e count of Weerden, and Adolphus count of 
Berg, set sail for the Straits of Gibraltar, on their voyage to Ptolemais. But' 
being driven by a tempest into the road of Lisbon, they were prevailed upon 
to assist Alphonso king of Portugal against the Moors. Thdff defeated these 
Infideds, and afterwards took from^w the city of Alcazar. (8) 

Meanwhile the king of Hungwpaa#%is army, having joined the king of 
Cyprus, landed at Ptolemais; wqire he was joyfully received by John de 
Brmnne, a younger brother of the family of that name in Champagne, who 
had been nominated king of Jerusalem. After refreshing and reviewing their 
forces, the two kings marched into the great valley of Jesrael, against the 
Saracens, with the wood of the true cross caij-ied before them. But Coradin, 
son of Saphadin, soldan of Egypt and Babylon, and nephew to the famous 
Saladin, finding himself greatly outnumbers by the Christians, retired with¬ 
out giving battle; and the champions qf the cross undertook the siege of 
Thabor, in which they miscarried. They now separated themselves into four 
bodies, for the conveniency of subsisting. The king of Cyprus ^ed, and the 
king of Hungary returned to his own dominions, in order to quiet some dis¬ 
turbances which had arisen during his absence.(.S; 

The fleet from the coast of Spain arrived at Ptolemais soon after the de¬ 
parture of the king of Hungary ; and it was resolved in a council of war to 
besiege Damietta in Egypt, which was accordingly invested by sea and land, 
and taken after a siege of eighteen months. During the siege Saphadin died ; 
and his eldest son Meledin, his successor in the kingdom of Egypt, who came 
to the relief of the besieged, was defeated. The duke of Austria, with a 
large body of troops, return!^ soon after to Germany ; and a Reinforcement 
arnved from the emperor, under the conduct of cardinal Albano, legate of 
the Holy 866.(4) 

This cardinm, who was a Spanish benedictine, pretended that he, as repre¬ 
sentative of the pope,'the natural head of the crusade, had an incontestibla 
right to be general; and that, as the king of Jerusalem held his crown only 
by virtue of the pope's licence, he ought in all things to pay obedience to Ihe 
legate of his holiness. Much time was spent in that dispute, and in writing 
to Rome for advice. At length the pope^s answer came, oy which he ordered 
the king of Jerusalem to serve under the Benedictine: and his orders were 
punctudly obeyed. John de Brienne resigned the command, and this 
monkish general brought the army of the cross between two branches of the 

—.s. X.! a.1 A. Tra*>vm^ VvAtrOTl 


_ began to 
Eis enemies. 


Nile, just at the time that river, which fertilises and defends E) 
overflow its banks. The soldan, informed of the situation ol 
flooded the Christian camp, hv opening the sluices; and while lie burnt their 
ships on the one side, the Nile increasing on the other, threatened every 
hour to swallow up their whole army. The legate^therefore now saw him¬ 
self and his troops in a similar extremity to that in which the Egyptians 
under Pharaoh are described, when they behold the sea ready to rush in 
upon them. In consequence of this pressing danger, Damietta was restored ; 
and the leaders of the crusade were oUige^ to coqplude a dishonourable 
treaty, b yrndch they bound themselves not'^ serve against Meledin soldan 
year8.(5) 

Tha-lS|H||P|Ka of the East had now no hopes left but in the emperor Frede¬ 
ric II, wll^li^Mai^ut this time crowned at Home by pope Honorius HI. whose 


(I) AnnaL Paderborn^ 

(9) Ibid. 

(a> Jttc. de Vitri. Msimbourv. nbi supra. , „ . , , 

W Vertot, Hitt, dc Chev. de Malth. tom. i. Maimbou.-((. Hitt, det Croisadts, 
W Ibid. 
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frieiMlsbip heliad pnrohnsed, by promisinfi' to tietadi Xaplea nnil Sicily fi-om 
the mmlriMAd b^ow it on his son Henry, to lie belli ns ii lief of tli'e iliily 
See. Hevp^rumised to ])ass into Asia with an urmy|at imy time tiie po|W 
should appimt^ . Bat {hidTfirumise Frederic was nhic hiclincil to per¬ 
form, and therefore found a thousand pretences ^deliiyinif liis journey. 
He w’aa- indeed more worthily employeil; emtiellisliinj; nnil n^ffrandizing 
Naples ; in estnbliahmpT nn university in that city, wljere the Roman law was 
taiiglit; and in expelling the vagrant Sariu'ens, wlio still infested Sicily.( I) 

In the mean time the unfortunate leaders of the cnisade arriveil in Eu¬ 
rope; and the pope, incensed at the loss of Damietta, wrote a severe letter 
to the emperor, taxing him with having sacrificed the interests of Christianity, 
by delaying so long the performance of hjs vow, and ’ilSireutening him with 
immediate excommunication if he did no^ instantly depart with an army into 
Asia. Frederic, e.xnsperated at these reproaches, renounced all corrMpon- 
dence with the court of Rome; renewed his ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Si¬ 
cily ; filled up vacant sees and benefices, and emielled gome bishops, who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of’^(ieir||Ming concerned in {iractices 
against the gtate.(t2) , 

Honorius at first attempted to comfiAt rijgourwith rigour, threatening the 
emperor with the thunder of the churth, for presuming to lift up his hand 
against the sanctuary ; but finding Jt'rederic nut to be intimidateil, his holi¬ 
ness became sensilile of his pi^n imprudence, in wantonly incurring the re¬ 
sentment of so pou erful a prince, and thought proper to soothe his temper by 
aubmissive apologies and gentle exhortations. Ine emwror and the pope 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together at Veroli; where the 
emperor as a proof of his sincere attachment to the church, published some 
very severe eilicts against heresy, which seem to have authorised the tribuiud 
of the lnquisition.(3) 

A solemn assembly w'lis afterwards held at Ferentino, where Imth the impe 
and the em|ieroT were present, together with John de Brienne, titular king 
of Jerusalem, who was come into Europe to demand succours against tlie 
Holdan of Kgy|it. John had an only daughter named Yolanda, whom be pro- 
lots a wtfe to the emperor, with the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dower, 
tlditiun that Frederic should, within two years, perform the vow he had 
Be to lemi an army into tlie Holy Land, h'rederic married her on these 
terms, because he chose to please the puj>e : and since that twM the kings 
of Sicily have taken the title of king of Jerusalem. 

But the einpentr was in no liurry to go and conquer his wife's portion, 
hfkving business of mote importance on his Hands at home, 'fhe chief cities 
of Lombardy had entered into a secret league, with a view to throw off his 
authoritvi He convoked a diet at Cremona, where all the German and 

* ian noblemen were summoned to attend. A variety of subjects were 
« discussed, but nothing of conse<|uence was settled. An accommodation, 
however, was soon after brought alajut, by the mediation of tlie pope, who, as 
umpire of the dispute, decreed, that the emperor should lay aside his resent¬ 
ment against the confederate Uiwns, and tiiat the towns siutuld furnish and 
ipaintiiin four hundred kniglits fur the relief of the Holy Land.(4) 

Peace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded the emgieror of his vow : 
Frederic (iromised com|iIuince; but his lioliness died before he could see the 
execution of a project wliich he seemed to have so much at lieiu^ Uc was 
succeedeil in the papal chair by Gregory IX. brother of Innocent 111. who, 
pursuing the same line of policy, urgeo the departure of Frederic for the 
Holy Land; and iinding the emperor still backward, declared him incapable 
of holding imperial dignity, as having incurreft’^the senttRM of excom¬ 
munication. Frederic, incens^at such insolence, ravaged tljiiMMikrnnuny of 
8t. Peter, and was actually excommunicated. 'I'he animosity uetweeii vlw! 
Guelphs and Gliihellines revived; the pope was obliged to quit Rome, and 


(I) Sigon. y/rp. hat. 
(«). 


_--„. .. Giannone, Hi»t, di }fnpoL 

Itl. iWid. 
l*efr. ileViKne*. lil>. i. 
jft^Kicbard. (Jhroh, ap Murat. 
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Itnly IteoiTie a eceno of war and desolation? or rather of a hundred civil 
wars, wliicli, I>y inflaming the minds, and exciting the resentment of the 
Italian {irinces, nceiistomed them but too much to the h(tfridj||Hctioe8 of 
]H>isoning and assass-hyhUga. 

During these tninsncriXs, Frederic II. in orSel^to remove tlv cause of 
so many troubles, and to gratify the prejudices of a su|)erstitioii8 age, re¬ 
solved to i>erfomi his vow. He accordingly embnrkeil for the Holy Land, 
leaving the ufT.iirs of Italy to the management of Renaldo, duke of Spoleto. 
'J'he pope ])rnhibited his de^inrture, Iiefore he was abscdved from the censures 
of the church. Uut Frederic went in contempt of the chiinth, and succeeded 
lietter than any cogiituinder who had gone before him. He did not indeed 
de.sohite Asia, and gratify the harbarons zeal of the times, by siiilling the 
blood of Inftdels ; but tie conduded a treaty with Meledin, soldan of Egypt, 
and master of Syria, by which the end of his expedition seemed fully an¬ 
swered. The soldan ceded to him Jerusalem, and its ten-itory, as far as 
Joppa; Bethlehem, Nazareth, gpd all the country between Jerusaleip and 
I’tolemais; Tyre, Sidon, neighbouring teiritories. In return for 

these concessions, the empec#^IP'anted the Saracens a truce for ten yfars, 
and prudently t«turned to Italy, where his {itesence was much wanted.(l) 

Frederic’s reign, after his return from the East, was one continued quarrel 
with the iiopes. The cities of Lombardy hud i4volted during his absence, at 
the instigation of Gregory JX. and, lielWe they'could be reduced, the same 
lamtiff excited the emperor’s son Denry, who had been elected king of the 
Homans, to rebel against his father. The rebellion was suppressed, the prince 
was confined, and the emperor obtained a complete victory over the asso¬ 
ciated towns; but his troubles were not yet ended. 'J'he ]Hipe excommuni¬ 
cated him anew f and sent a bull into Oemiany, in order to sow division be¬ 
tween Frederic and the princes of the empire, in which are the following re¬ 
markable words. “ A beast of blasphemy, replete w ith names, is risen from 

the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and members of other 
" dilferent animals; which, like the proud, hath oi»ened its mouth in blas- 
“ phemy against the holy name ; not even fearing to throw the^arrows of ca- 
“ tumny against the tabernacle of God, and the saints that dwell in heaven. 
“ 'I'his beast, desirous of breaking every’ thing in jiieces hy his iron teeth and 
“ nails, and of trampling all things under his feet, hath already prephie# pstv'. 
" vote Ottering rams against the irull of the Catholic faith ; and now raises 
“ opeta mucliines, in erecting soul-destroving schools of Ishmaelites ; rising, 
“ according to report, in opposition to Clirist tlie Redeemer of mankind, tlie 
“ table of whose covenant he attemjits to abolish with the pen of wicked lie* 
“ resy. Be not therefore surprised at the malice of this blasphemous beast; 
“ if we, who are the servants of the Almighty, should be exposed to the 
“ arrows of his destruction.—This king of plagues was even heard to wy, 

“ that the whole world has been deceii'cd hy throe impostoi-s; n.'imely, Mosc^ 
“ Jesus Christ, and Alahomet. But lie nialces Jesus Christ far inferior to th* 
“ other two : ‘ They,’ wiys he, ' supported their glory to the last, whereas 
' Christ was ignoniiniousiy crucified.’ “ He also maintains," continues Gre- 
“ gory, “ that it is folly to believe the one only' God, Creator of the Uni- 
“ verse, could he born of a and more especially’ of a virpiv’\‘i) 

Frederic, on the other liuiid, in his apidogy’ to flie jirinces of Germany, 
calls Gregory the Great Drnynn, the AnhehrUt, of u^omit is written, “and 
“ another Red Horse arose from the sea, and lie that sat uyion him took 
“ Pe.-we from the Earth.’’(3) 

’J'he enirarur's apology was sustained In Germany; and, finding he had 
nothing from thyit quarter, lie resolved to take ample vengeance of 

the ]Hi|ie4pqfipil associates. M’itli tliat I’iew he m.arched to Home, where he 
thought hM^u’ty was strong enough to procure him admission. But this 
lavuurite scheme was defeated.by the activity of Gregory', who ordered a 

(1) JJoior, lib. vii. Heins, Hist, tie i'Ewp, lib. ii. cap. xvii. Mniinliouri;, ubi 

Slip. 

iJ) fjol). Pits. Cosmet/, csii. ixiv. 

t:0 id. ibid. 
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crusade to be preached a^lndt the. emperor, ad an encmf of the Christian 
' Jch incensed Frederic so mu^, that he prdered all his pri- 
'le cross, to be expoeed to the most cruel tcrture8.(l) 
>of .H |e Guelphs and Ghibellu||B ewntinued to ra^e with 
in tpr; involving cities, distilR^ and even private fami- 
Ivisfi^, rad 'tnvu butchery, no quarter bein ^ given on 
jhileGrej^ry IX. died, rad was succeeded in^e see of 
Rome by Celestine IV. rad afterwards by Innosein-IV. formerly cardinal 
Presque, and who had always expressed the i^eatest ngard for emperor 
and his interest. Frederic was accordingly congratulated upon this occa¬ 
sion ; but having more penetration than those sagely replied, 

“ I see little reason to rejoice. The cardinal wu^|k ffiea4, but the pope 
“ wiU be my enemy."(8) 

Innocent soon proved the justice of tiiis cdnje^fllc He ambitiously at¬ 
tempted to neratiate a peace for Italyv But not beira rale to obtain fromFre- 
deri^his exorbitant demands, and safety of his own person, he 

fleii into Fraece, assembled a genersj|iDiM^^8<^yons, and deposed the em- 
pjpr.' '* I declare," said he, “ Frederic IB^RKited and convicted of sacri- 
“and heresy, excommunitated and dethroned; and I order the electors 
“ to choose another emperer^^i^rving tflmiyself the disposal pf the kingdom 

Frederic was at Turin when be received the newp of his deposition, and be¬ 
haved in a manner that seemed to border upon weraness. Be called for the 
casket in which the imperiad ornamenth were kept ; and opening it, and 
taking the crown in his band, " |pnpcent," cried lie, " has not yet deprived 
“ me of thee: thou art still mine 1 'and before I part with thee miub blood 
«shall be spUt."(4) . - 

Conrad, the emperor's second son, had been declared king of the Romans, 
on the death of his brother Henry, which soon followed bis confinement; but 
the empire being now declared vacant bv the pope, the German bishops (for 
none oi the princes were present) at tne inmiration of his holiness, pro¬ 
ceeded to the election of a new emperor. And Mey chose Henry, landgrave 
of Thuringid, who was styled in derision, “ The King of Priests.* 

Innocent now renewed the crusade against Frederic. It was proclaimed 
-Iby the preaching friars, since called Dominicans, and the minor known 

'Fy the name of Cordeliers or Franciscan^, a new militia of the c&i tdf Rome, 
Wjvich, about this time, began to be established in Europe. Tlir)tope,^jK>w- 
not confine himself to these measures only, but engaged in chnspi- 
-nipjmi against the life of an emperor who had dared to ret^ we decree of a 
couhcil, rad oppose the whole body of monks and zealots. Ihederic's life 
was several times in danger from plots, poisonings, rad assassinations; which 
induced Urn, it is said, to make raeice of Mahometan guards, whom he was 
qirtain would not be under the influence of the prevaUuig superstition. 

% Meanwhile the landgrave of Thuringia dying, the same prates who had 
taken the liberty of creating one emperor maim another; namely, WiHiam 
count of Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years of age, who bore the 
same contemptuous title as his predecessor.QS). 

Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, seemed now to desert him. 
He was defeated before Parma, which he had long besieged; rad, to com¬ 
plete his misfortune, lie soon after learned, that his natural son Entius; 
whom he had made king of Sardinia, was worsted and taken prisoner by the 
Bolognese. 

In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom of Naples, In order to 
recruit his ariAy: and there died of a fever, in tha^^y-l^h year of his 
age.(6) He was a prince of great genius, erudition, fortitu^: and. not- 


(l) Krantz, lib. viii. Murat. Annul. Ital. tom. vii. 

f id. ibid. 
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hadlefrtp The clergy ^k arms against the lait^lhe wodi^ra Oppressed 
by the strong, and lawf giving ond human were disregarded. But a parti- 
. .. . would fill the mind with disgust and 

only oDserve, that after the death of Frederic’s son 
the imMrial dignity as successor to his father, and 
r, WilBam of Holland, a variety of candidates ap- 
d sereral were elected by different factions ; among 
if Cotnwall, brother to Ilenry III. king of £nglan£ 
. Jpbrly acknowledged, till the year 1873, when Ro- 
rg; waa unanin^Sy raised to the vacant throne, 
am wh4i>.;*r(i«pded the election of Rodolph,—:(Den> 
freed themselves fronfiWie homp'e 
they were wont to pay to thVWfl&e; and nearly about the same timeseHm 
German cities erected a mtltaicipsl ferm of government, which still continues. 


for their mutual defence 
s' famous association, called 


Lubec, Colo|^ Brudswic and Euitzic, u 
against the Aeroachments of the great lords, , . 
the Hanseatic Leagud*;^d these town sl%re alterwuds joined by eighty 
others, belongiiw to dimrent states, which formed a kind of commercial re¬ 
public. Italy a£o during, this penod assumed a new form of government, 
^at freedom for which thff 'cities of Lombardy had so long struggled was 
confinn|d to them for a sum <ff money : they were emancipated by the fruits 
of thiheliiduBtiy. Sicily likewise changed its government and its prince, as 
shall ro felated in the history of France, which furnished a sovereign to the 
Sicilians. , v • 

I next propose to carry forward the affairs of England, to the reign of 
Edward I. a period at whi^ the history of our own island becomes peculiarly 
interesting to every Briton. ' 


LETTER XXXII. 

England, fr/m <h« granting of the Great Charter, to the Reign of EdttmdJ, 

You have already seen, my dear Phil^ in what manner king Jolin was 
forced by hia barons to grant the Great«tharter of English liberty, and the 
regulations necessary for preserving it, to which he seemed pasruvely to Bub“ 
mit He went still farther: he dismissed his forces, and promised that his 
govbrnment should be as gentle as his people could wish it. Hut he only dis¬ 
sembled till he should find a favourable opportunity to revoke all his conces¬ 
sions : and, in order to facilitate such an event, he secretly sent abroad 
emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, and to invite ^e rapacious Braban^ons 
into big servif^, by the project of sharing the spoilb of England. He also 
dinMtched a messenger to Rome, to lay the Great Charter before the pope, 
who, considering himself as superior lord of the kingfiom, was incensed^ at 
the temerity of the barons, and issued a bull annulling the charter, absolving 
the king from his oath to observe it, and denouncing a general sentenw of 
excommunieation agnunst every one who should persevere in maintaining 
such treassoUe pi)&S«rion8.(l} * . \ , 

John now]mUed dff the mask ; he recalled all that he had done; and, as 
his foreign mercenaries anived along with the bull, he.expepted nothing but 
univerau subrnhasion. fist our gallant ancestors weie not so earily to he 
frightened out of their ^hts. Cangton, the primate, though he owed Mr 
elevation to an encroachment of the court of Rome, refused to obey the pope 


• 0 Rym€r» vol. i. M. Paris, Hi$t» Alajor, 
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(iee of Engla^^R least for 
The boiona, obtaining the Great Chhl 
fntal'securriy, feving not only dismissed their 
measures for re-assembling them on any emergency: 

Itimself master of the field, ivithout an adeq 
were defended, and skirmishes riskdd, 4ut 
to the progress ,of the royal ni%s; while tHi 
by a cruel and iVicensed prince, were letlm^ 
or the barons, ami spread devastation ofttr tl 
Nothuig was to 1)6 seen, ftfm Doyer to B&rw 
ci^es reduced to ashes, and the bOnsternatjll 
'iRmibitants.(]) 

In this desperate extremity,*'the 
berties^ their lives, andthouM^sesSi 
desperate. They offere^^^yKnowli 
eldest son of Ph'ilip AugiHpH^i^ of 
them from the fiirv of their enraged 
gy^t to be resisted by a pAftie of Philip' 
h ^aU army to the relief of thJ^^Wltens, ani . 
body of forces, witli bis son w^heir head ; 

threatened him with interdicts arid^tSKcommunica’ 
vade the dominions of a ])rince under the immsKi! 

Sec. Assured of the fidelity of his subjects, these''menaces were little re¬ 
garded by Philip. 

. _ The French monarch, however, took care t* peescr^-o appearances in his 
violences, aed only appearances. He pretewftd his son Lewis liud accepted 
the offer from the Kriglish harons without h® advice, and contrary to his in¬ 
clinations, and tliat the armies sent into England were levie(^|in tl^l^rince’s 
name. But these artifices were not employed by Philip Jp‘He 
knew that the pope had too much penefi'atinn to be so easily immmpl^iipoii, 
imd that they were too gross even to gull the people ; h®My the 

..jiSaine time, that the manner of conducting a^ measure cons«‘- 

quence as the measure itself, and tiiat a viomtion of de gMl lllKi^W eye of 
the world, is more criminal than a breacii of justice. ' 

Lewis no sooner landed in England than John his foreign 

troops,-who, being principally Icned in the Ffean®lfevinces, refused to 
serve against the heir ^ their monarchy ; so that tlKTh^bpiis had the melan¬ 
choly prospect of succeeding in their purjiose, and 6f eseaping the tyranny of 
their own king, by imjiosing on tbcmselves tbe imtion u furetgn yoke. 
But the imprudent partiality of Lewis to 1^ countrymen increased that 
jealousy which it was so natural fur the Englifdt to entertain in ^Mr present 
situation, and did gre^t hurt to his cause. Many of tbe disai^sfi^ barons 
returned to the king*s party; and John was peepaiing to make « Igst 
for bis crown, alien death put an end to hk troubledacufhia erimea^Bgpie 
forty-ninth year of his age, and tbe eighteenth of his reign. His cMl^Rer 
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is nothing but a complication of vices, equally l 
himself and destructive toliis people ' a 
corpulency of fiie^ldests, more than idl,] 
the clergy of that age fur an impious prince. 

“ this animal!" exclaimed he^ one day, wl 
" and yet I dare swear he never heard mn 

John wae succeeded by bis son Henry_ 

er’s deafh : and fdb once a minority proved 
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The es^jpf Pembilice, who by|§|^j^i|t|||^^|iipare8cha 

e times, I 
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^ ^the Great Charter. And he wrote fet^s in 

:^me malewntent barons, representing, that whatever 
i>“T|d against the latp king, they ought to 
r Iw succeeded to bis throne, but nei- 
this ^rincipliA and was resolved to avoid the 
erous exOTmities; exhoi^^ng them, at the 
j, their duty, to restore the independency of 
t .hberty for which they had so zealously con- 
^nSrmed them ty a second charter.(ll 
; the character of Pembroke, had a mi^# in- 
*^"Vsecretly negotiated with him, and many 
*y- Le«^ therefore, who had made a 
' fresh mB|N|w with him from that king- 
^ned on lal^ij^pn ; and that the death of 
blasted file |svourite designs. He laid 
I gallantly dofended by Hubert do Burgh. 
army,*^,«fegimanded by the count de Per<£e; 

I e^l of PQhftrwe, before th.e castle of Lincoln ; 
with mani^persons of supenor rank, were made 
'-’^ewis, when informed of this fatal event, retired 
to London, which was tte centre and life of his party. He there received 
intelligence of a new disaster, which extinguished aU his hopes. AJFrenoh 
fleet, with a strong reittforomnent on board, had been repulsed on the coast 
of Kent, and oUiged to tak^shelter in their own harbours. (2]^ 

The Engli^ barons, after iMs second advantage gained over the French, 
by tho^^B^^arty, hastened ’ from all quarters to make peace with the pro- 
tectd jljljP n|vent, by an early submission, those attainders to which they 
wertdMbHemm acxount of their *rebellion ; while Lewis, whose cause was 
now began to be anxious for the safety of his person, and 

was tplemble t^nditions, to make his escape from a countey 

where^iNH|^HK was become hostUe to him.. .He accormngly concludeda 
treaty by which he promised to Evacuate the kingdom; only 

stipulating, m indemnity to his adherents, a restitution of their 

honours and forttMl^KM the free and eqtial enjoyment of tl^se liberties 
which had been ^hntM to the rest of the nation, (a^ Thus, my dear Philip, 
was happily terminated a rtvil war, which seeme^o spring from the most 
incuraue rnttrad and jealoMsy, and had threatened to make England a pro¬ 
vince of 'RaUttce. 

The ^iri^enoe and equity of the protector, after the expulsion of the 
Frem^ hW^ibuted to curetentirely those wound^which had been made by 
■“^“"ne'^Wfebrdy He recehwd the rebellious barons into favour: observed 
' the'terms’vf ^peacb which he had granted them; restored them to 
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It is necessary, bowever; to. obsen'e, that the kinff hsviilf Berried Eleanor, 
dBogliter m|be coaiit't>f J^venoe, was surrounded W a multitude t>f. stran¬ 
ge, and other countries, whom he caressed with the ^ndest affec¬ 

tion, and eurlifaed by an imprudent generosity. The insolence of these fb- 
itmieirsi is said to naye ansen to such a height, ibat when, on account of 
th9r. outrages Or oppressions,, an ^^al was made to ^be laws, they scrupled 
not tO^y, “ What do the laws lu England signi^tous? We mind them 
" Wt.*^ Thia open contempt of the Ei^lish constitution, roused the resent¬ 
ment of the barons, and tended much to aggravate the gweral disoontent' 
arising from the preference shown to strangers, as it madOwery act of vio¬ 
lence, ocnnmitted by a foreigner, appear not oilly an injury, but an insult. 
Yet no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail on^e king to abandon 
them, or even to moderate his attachment towards tKhi^- 

JBut Hemry’s profnu bounty to his foreign relations, and to their friends 
and favourit^ would have appeared more toler aMe to the English, had any 
thing been done for the benent of the nation, o^hd the king's enterprises 
in foreign osuntries, been attended with any success or glory to himself or 
the pubuo. /Neither of these,'however, mm the case.' As innwudence go¬ 
verned hie poficy, misfortune niguked his measures. He declaf||^ar against 
France, and m^e an expedition 'in^ Guienne, upon the invitation of his 
father-in-law, who promised to Join him with all his forces; but being worsted 
'at T^illebourg, he was deserted by his alllBs, lost what remained to him of 
PoitQU,''and was obliged to return with disgrace into £agland.(i) 

Want of economy, and an ill-judged liberality, were the great defects in 
Henry's domestic administration. These kept him always nee4y, and obliged 
him continually to harass his barons for money, under different pretences. 
Their discontents were thereby increased, and he was still a beggar. Even 
before his foreign expedition, his debts had become so troublesome, that he 
sold all his plate and jewels, in order to discharge them. When this expe¬ 
dient was first proposed to him, he asked where he sliould find purchasers, 

“ In the city of London," it was replied. “ On my word," said he, “■ if the _ 
" tiyasury of Augustus were brought to sale, the citizens are able to be the ' 
“ purchasers. These clowns, who assume to themselves the name of bitvons, 

“ abound in every thing, while we are reduced to nece88itie8.’'(S) And be 
was thenc^wth observed to be more greedy in his exactions upon me citi¬ 
zens. 

Many however as were thej^ievances that the English, during this reign,^'; 
had'reason to complain of in-j^ir civil government, they seem to have been' 
still less burthensome than those which proceeded £n>m spiritual usurpations 
and abuses; and which Henry, who relied on the pone for the support of his 
tottering authority, never failed to countenance. All the chief benefices of 
the kinraom were conferred on Italians, great numbers of whom were sent 
over to oe provided for: and non-residence and pluralities were carried to 
so enormous a height, that Mansel, the king’s chaplain, is computed to have 
held, at one time, seven hundred ecclesiastical livings. The pope exacted 
the revenues of ^ vacant benefices: the twentieth of all ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues, without exception ;'the third of such as exceeded one hundred marks 
a year, and the half of sucb as were possessed by non-residents ! He claimed 
alw the goods of all intestate clei^men : he pretended a right to inherit ^ 
money got by usttryj and he levied voluntary contrit^tions.^ the pwple.(^ 

Bnt the. most offrea^ve expedient employed by 'tha^GOSTt of Kb^, In 
order to drain mod^ from England, was that of emb&ikjilg Ken^ in a pro¬ 
ject fmr the conauest of Sicily. On the death of thetriipl^r Frederic II. 
the sucoession'ot that island devolved to his son Conrad^P^ aftOrivards to 
his jgrandson Conradine, yet an infantand as^atnfroy, the emperor's 
natnral son, under pretence of miveming the kingd^ during the minority 
of the young prince, had formed a scheme for usurp'ing the sovereignty, In- 
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nocent |V. linti n ^ood it|>olo^ for exerting thnt suBeriortty 'Jibl# ]Mf>ea 
claihied over Sicily, mid at the einne time of gratifying-hiaaBd^l^elpiaet^e 
lioiiiie,.of SoAliin. He accordingly attempted to make hims^bu^er Qf'ihe 
kingdom; hut hei,ng disappointed in all his enterprises by^e actbd^sinil 
artifices ^ Mainfrhy'itand finding that his own force was not- suflicimt for 
such a i^piraiiest, he'mhde a tender of the crown to Richard earl of t^rnwail, 
brother'io Henry III. and supposed to" be the richest subject in Ejfrope. 
Richard had the prudence to reject the dangerous present, but not the power 
to prevent the,pyil.'- The same oflfer being afterwards made to the king, in 
favour of his Becond.^n Edmond, that weak monarch was led, by the levity 
and thoughtlessness of his^disposition, to embrace the insidious pro|Hi6nl and 
immense sums w^^'ISrained from England, under pretence of carrying this 
project into execution ; for the pope took that upon ^mself. But the money 
was still found insufficient: the conquest of Sicily was as remote as ever. 
Henry, therefore, sensihjMtiut length of the cheat, was obliged 4o resign into 
the pope’s hands that crown which he had more than purchased, but whi^ 
H was never intended*either he^pr his fuiiftly should inherit-Cl) . 

The ea ij^f Cornwall hud now reason to^alue himself on nis foresight, in 
refusing ^HP'Vraudulent bargain witji Rome, and in preferring the solid 
honours of nn opulent and powerful ^ince of the blood in Engird, to the 
empty and precarious glory of aforeign dignl^ f but he had not alwaj’^ firm¬ 
ness sufficient to adhere to tbis^’resolution. His immense wealth mwle the 
German princes cast their eyes on him as a candidate for the empire, after 
the death of AVilliam of Holland ; and his vanity and ambition for once pre¬ 
vailed over Itis prudence and his avarice. He went over to Germany, was 
tempted to expend vast sums on bis election, and succeeded so far as to be 
chosen by a faction, and crowned at Aix-lu-Chapelle ; but having no personal 
or family connections in that country, he never could attain-any solid power. 
He therefore found it necessary to return into England, after living lavish¬ 
ed away the frugality of a whole life, in order to procure a ^lendid title.(S) 

England, in the mean while, was involved in new troubles. The weakness 
of Henry’s government, and the absence of his brother, gave reins-to the 
fadtlosH and turbulent spirit of tjie barons. They demanded an extension of 
thei^;|Mivileges; and, if we may credit the historians of those times, had 
fonflena plan of so many limitations on the royal authority, as would have 
reduced the king to a mere cypher. Henry would i^ree to nothing but a 
j^newal of the Great Charter ; ivhich, at the;^|^re of the barons, was ratifi¬ 
ed in the following manner. All the prelates and abbots were assembled : 
they held burning tapers in their hands ; the Great Charter was read before 
them ; they denounced the sentence of excommunication against every one 
who slioulu violate that fundamental law: they threw their tapers on the 
ground, and exclaimed, ” May tlie soul of every one, who incurs this sen- 
“ tence, so stink and corrupt in hell!" The king also bore a part in the cere¬ 
mony, and subjoined, “ So help me God ! 1 will keep all these articles invio- 
“ late, as I am a man, as I am a Cliristian, as I am a knight, and as I am a 

king crowned and anointed."(3) * 

'fhis tremendous ceremony, however, was no sooner over than the king 
f u ra ot his engagements, and the barons renewed their pretensions. At the 
of the maJecontents was Simon de Mountfort, earl of Leicester, a man of 
great talents and boun^ess ambition, who had married JEleanOr, the king's 
sister, and hoped Uf wjiest the' sceptre from the feeble an'd irresolute himd 
that held Ha fBPifesented to his associates the necessity of reforming the 
state, and ^ pm^^^the execution of the laws into other hands than those 
which had hithert^Keen ieund, fropi repented experience. Unfit for that im¬ 
portant charge. After po many submissions and fruitless promises, ihe king’s 
word, he said, could no longei' be relied on, and liis inability to violate na¬ 
tional privileges could thenceforth only insure their preservation. 
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These observations, which were founded in truth, and entirely conformable 
to the sentinttats of those to whom they were addressed, had the desired ef¬ 
fect. The barons resolved to take the administration into their own hands; 
an^Heniy having summoned a parliament at Oxford, found himself a pri¬ 
soner in ^ national council, and was obliged to submit to the terms pre¬ 
scribed to him, called the Provisions of Oxford. According to these provi¬ 
sions, twelve barons were selected from among the king’s ministers; twelve 
more were chosen by the parliament; and to these twenty-four barons un- 
Jimite# authority was wanted to reform the state. Leicesi^er was at the head 
of this legislative body, to which the supreme power reality trans¬ 

ferred; and their first step seemed well calculated fi^4|e'end which they 
profes^ to have in view, 'fhey ordered that four knights should be chosen 
by each county; that they should make enquiry into the grievances of which 
ueir neighbourhood had reason to complain, and should attend the ensuing 
parliament, in order to give information to that assembly of the state of their 
particular counties.(l) 

' The earl of Leicester and his adbociates, however, having advanced so far 
as to satisfy the nation, instead of continuing in the same popular course, im¬ 
mediately provided f>r the extdhsion and continuation of their ewn exorbi¬ 
tant authority, at the expence both of the king and the people. They en» 
joyed the supreme power near three years ; and had visibly employed it, not 
for the reformation of the state, their original pretence for assuming it, but 
for the aggrandisement of themselves and families, 'fhe breach of trust was 
evident to all the world: every order of men in England felt it, and mur¬ 
mured against it; and the pope, in order to gain the favour of the nation, 
absolved the king, and all nis subjects, from the oath which they had token 
to observe the Prolusions of Oxford.(2) 

As soon as Henry received the pope’s absolution from his oath, accompanied 
with threats of excommunication against all his opponents, he resumed the 
government ; ofcring, however, to maintain all the regulations mode by the 
reforming barons, except those which entirely annihilated the royal authori¬ 
ty. But these haughty chieftains could not jieaceably resign that uncon- 
trouled power which they had so long enjoyed. Many of them adopted Lei¬ 
cester’s views, which held in prospect nothing less than the throne i|se!f. 
’fhe civil war was renewed in all its horrors: and after several fruitless-ne- 
godations, the collected force of the two parties met near Lewes in Sussex, " 
where the royal army was totaRy defeated, and the king and prince Edward 
made prisoners. 

No sooner had Leicester obtained this victory, and got the royal family in 
his power, than he acted as sole master, and even tyrant of the kingdom. 
He seized the estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his share of the 
spoil gained in the battle of Lewes ; he engrossed to himself the ransom of 
all the prisoners, and told his barons, with wanton insolence, that it was suf¬ 
ficient lOT them that he had saved them, by that victory, from the forfeitures 
and attainders which hung over them. All the officers of tlie crown were 
named by him: the whole authority, as well as arms of the state, was lodged 
in his handB.(3) i. 

But it was impossible that things could remain long in this equivocal situe- 
tion. It became necessary for Leicester, either to descend to the_ rank 
subject, or mounjf’^tqpthat of a sovereign; and he could do neither with¬ 
out periL He summoned a new parliament; which, for his own purposes, 
he fixed on a more democratical basis than any called sj<^ tita Norman con¬ 
quest, if not from the foundation of the monarchy. He oi^ered returns to % 
made not only of two knights from every shire, but also ot dMuties from the 
bofoughs :(4>) and thus introduced into the national coiincif a second order 
of inen, hitherto regarded as too mean to enjoy a place in those august os- 
eembhes, or have any share in the government of the state. 

(1) Rrmer, rol. i. M. Paris. Chron, Duiitt. 

(«) Ibid. 

(H) Ryiuer, vol. i. M. Paris. W. Hemming. H. Korgbton. 

(4j Ibid., 
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But although we are indebted to Leicester’s usurpation for the first rude 
outline of the House of Commons, his policy only forwarded by spme years 
an institution for which the generid state of society had already prepared the 
nation ; and that house, though derived from so invidious an origin, when 
summoned bpr legal princes, soon proved one of the most use^l members of^ 
the constitution, and gradually rescued the kingdom, as we shall have oc¬ 
casion to see, both from aristocratical and re^ tyranny. It is but just, 
however, to observe, that as this necessary, and now Mwerful branch of our 
constitution, owed its yise to usurpation, it is the only one of the three that 
has latterly given rynjiiBjrper to the state. The person to whom I allude' is 
Oliver Cromwell: will be so bold as to affirm, that if ever England is 

again subjected to the niteolufe will of aiy one man, unless from abroad, 
that man must be a member of the House of Commons. The people are alike 
jealous of the power of the king and of the nobles: but they are themselves 
greedy of dominion, and can only possess it through their representatives. 
A popular member of the lower house, therefore, needs only ambition, enter¬ 
prise, and a favourable conjuncture, to oveuturn the throne; to strip the 
nobles of their ^dignitiesand, whUe he blows the trumpet of liberty,.to tell 
his equals they are slaves. ^ 

Leicester's motive for giving this fomb to the parliament was a desire of 
crushing his rivals among the powerful barons ; and trusting to the populari¬ 
ty acquired by such a measure, he made the earl of Derby be accused in the 
king’s name, and ordered him to be seized and committed to prison without 
being brought to any legal trial. Several other barons were threatened with 
the same fate, and deserted the confederacy. The royalists flew to arms ; 
prince Edward made his escape ; and the joy of this young hero’s appear¬ 
ance, together with the oppressions under which the nation laboured, soon 
produced him a force which Leic.ester was unable to resist. A battle was 
fought near Evesham ; where Leicester was slain, and his army totally rout¬ 
ed. When that nobleman, who possessed great military talepts, observed 
the vast superiority in numbers, and excellent dispositions of the royalists, 
he exclaimed, “ The Lord have mercy on our souls I for I see “ our bodies 
are prince Edward’s : he has learned from me the art of war.”(l) Another 
partieuku' deserves to be noticed. The old king, disguised in armour, having 
beep purposely placed by the rebels in the front of the battle, had received a 
i^oefnd, and was ready to be put to death, when he weakly, but opportunely, 
cried out, “ 8pare my life 1 1 am Henry of Winchester, your idng !”(2) 
His brave son flew to his rescue, and put him in a place of safety. 

The victory of Evesham proved decisive in favour of the royal party, but 
was used with moderation. Although the suppression of so extensive a re¬ 
bellion commonly produces a revolution in government, and strengthens as 
well as enlarges the prerogatives of the crown, no sacrifices of national liberty 
were exacted upon this occasion. The clemency of this victory is also re¬ 
markable ; no blood was shed on the scaffold. The mild disposition of the 
king, and the prudence of the prince, tempered the insolence of power, and 
gradually restored order to the eever^ members of tjie state. 

The affairs of England were no sooner' settled than prince Edward, se- 
duc^ by a thirst of gloiy, undertook 'an expedition into the Holy Land; 
whgiw he signalised himself by many acts of valour, and struck such terror 
into the Saracens, that they employed an assassin to mwd^ ^m. The ruf¬ 
fian woimded Edward in the arm, bu^aid for his teniwify with his life.(3) 
Meanwhile the price’s f|>8®nce from England was productive of many per¬ 
nicious consei^ienjSeg, which the old king, unequal to the burden of ^vem- 
ment, was little ablA(inprevent.(4) He therefore implored his gallant son 
to return, and assist him in swaying that sceptre which was ready to drop 
from his feeble hands. Edward obeyed ; but before his arrival the king ex- 


(O W. Hemming. M. Pane. • 

<2) W. Hemming, lib. iii. 

C3) M. Paris. 'J'. Wykei* , , i • i 

(4) The police wns so loose during the latter part of Hcnry'i reign, that not only tingle 
uouhcsi but whole yillsgt's, were often pillaged by bands of robbers# 'C/tron* 
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I tired, in the elxljr-fburth year of hie age, and the fifty-sixth of his rmgn, -the 
ongest in the English annids. 

The most obvious feature in the character of Henry HI. is his weakness. 
From this source, rather than from insincerity or trearaery, arose his negli¬ 
gence in observing^ his promises; and hence, for the sake of present conve- 
niency, he was easily induced to sacrifice the lasting advantages arising from 
the trust and confidence of his people. A better head, with the same dispo¬ 
sitions, would have prevented him from falling into so many errors! but 
(every good has its auny !) with a worse heart, it would have enabled him to 
maintain them. 

Prince Edward had readied Sicily, in his return Trom the Holy Land, 
when he received intelligence of the death df his father, and immediately 
proceeded homeward. But a variety of objects, my dear Philip, claim your 
attention, before I carry further the transactions of our own island, which 
now become truly important. The reign of Edward 1. forms a new ara in 
the history of Britain. 


LETTflR. XXXIII. 

France from the Iteign of Philip Auguntwt, tv the End of the Reign of 
Eewie IX. commonly called St. Ltuiit, with tome A ccount of the lait Clrutade. 

• 

The reign of Philip Augustus has already engaged our attention. We have 
had occasion to observe the great abilities of that prince, both as a warrior 
and a politician; we have seen him re-unite many fine provinces to the king¬ 
dom of France at the expence of the English monarchy: we have seen him 
attempt theaconquest of England itself; and we have also seen in what man¬ 
ner prince Lewis was obliged to abandon that project, notwithstanding the 
power and the intrigues of Philip. Soon after the return of Lewis, his father 
died, and left the k^ingdom of France twice as large as he had received it; 
so that future acquisitions became easy io his successors. 

Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the monarchy. His slioft reign was 
chieflym>ent in a crusade against the Albigenses, in tne prosecution of whicli 
he dim. He was suceeded by his son Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis. 
During the minority of this prince, though in his twelfth year at his acces¬ 
sion, a variety of disorders arose in France, occasioned chiefly by the ambi¬ 
tion of the powerful vassals of the crown. But all these were happily com¬ 
posed by the prudence and firmness of Blanche of Castile, the regent and 
queen-mother. 

Lewis no sooner came of age than he was universally acknowledged to be 
the greatest prince in Europe ; and his character is, iierhaps, the most singu¬ 
lar in the annals of history. To the mean and abject superstition of a monk 
he united oU the courege and magnanimity of a hero; nay, what may be 
'deemed still more wonderful, the justice and integrity of the sincere patriot; 
and, where religion was not concerned, the mildness and humanity of the 
true philosopher. 6o far was he from taking advantage of the ai>'i8ionB 
among the Englisi^iuring the reign of Henry 111. or attempting to expel 
those dangerous ri^Rs from the provinces which they still possessed in France, 
that he entertained many scruples in regard to the sentence of attainder pro¬ 
nounced against the king's faUer; and had not his bishops, it is saidi 
suaded him that John was justly punished for his barbarity and felony, Jw. 

• would have restored all the conquests made by PhUip Augu8tus.(l) 

When Gregory IX. after excommunicating Frederic II. ofifered the em¬ 
pire to the cviunt of Artois, brother of St. Lewis, this pious prince acted in 
tite same disinterested manner. He did not indeed refuse that gift as what 
the pope had no right to bestow; but he replied, that Frederic had always 


(0 Nnngiut, in Vith Ludovici JX. 
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Bnpeand to bim'a good catih<^e; that ambassadors sliould first be sent to 
him, to know his sentiments touching his faith; that, if orthodox, there oould 
be no reason for attacking him ; but if hereti<^, war ought to Im carried on 
iigmnst him with violence; and, in such case, even against the pope himself.C 1) 

This was Lewis’s foible. Persuaded that heretics, or those who did not 
liold the established belief, deserved the punishment of death, he favoured 
the tribunal of the Inquisition; and the same turn of thinking led him to 
ascribe merit to a war against infidels. His humane heart became a prey to 
the barbarous devotion of the times. Being seized with a dangerous illness, 
which deprived him of his senses, and almost of his life, his heated imagina¬ 
tion took fire, and he thought he heard a voice commanding him to sh^ the 
Idood of infidels. He accordiitgly made a vow, as soon us he recovered, to 
engage in a new crusade, and immediately took the cross. Nor could any 
remonstrances enga^ him to forego his purpose; he considered his vow as a 
sacred obligation, which it was not permitted man to disso]ve.(2) 

But Lewis, though not to be disuaded from his eastern expedition, was in 
no hurry to depart. He spent four years in jnaking preparations, and in 
settling the government of his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mo¬ 
ther ; and, at length, set sail for Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his three 
brothers, and almost all the knights of Fi;|mce. At Cyprus it was resolved 
to make a descent upon Egypt, as experience had shown that Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land coula never be preserved while that country remained in the 
hands of the infidels.(3) But before I speak of the transactions of Egypt, I 
must say a few words of the state of the East in those times. 

Asia, my dear Philip, from the earliest ages, has been the seat of enormous 
monar<^y, and the theatre of the most astonishing revolutions. You have 
seen with what rapidity it was over-run by the Arabs, and afterwards by the 
Turks; you have seen those conquering peojde, for a time, borne down by 
the champions of the cross, and Saladiii liimself sink beneath the arm of our 
iUustriouB Richard. But neither the zeal of the Christians, nor the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Midiometans, who were supposed to have carried bonmest to 
its utmost point, was attended with a success equal to the hardy valour of 
the Moguls, or Western Tartars, under Genghiz-Kan ; who, in a few years, 
extended his dominions from a smal^ territory, to more than eighteen hun¬ 
dred leagues, ^om east to west, and above a thousand from north to south. 
He conquered Persia, and pushed his conquests as far as the Euphrates ; 
subdued Indostan, and great part of China ; all ’f artary, and the llk>ntier 
provinces of Russia. 

This wonderful man died in 1826, when he was preparing to complete the 
conquest of China. His empire was divided among his four sons, whose 
names it is unnecessary here to mention. They continued united till the 
death of Octay, his successor as Great Kan, who totally subjected Egypt. 
One of his graiulsons passed the Euphrates; dispossessed the Turks of that 
part of Asia Minor now called Natolia, and terminated the dominion of the 
Califs of Bagdat. Another of them carried terror into Poland, Hungiiry, 
Balmati a, an d to the very gates of Con6t8ntinople.(t) 

These Western Tartars, accustomed from their birth to brave hunger, 
fatigue, and dewUi, were irresistible, while they preserved their savage auste¬ 
rity of manners. 'The ofibpring of the same deserts which had produced the 
ScyAiSns, the Huns, and dSirks, they were more fierce than either; and as 
the Gotbs haa formerly seized upon Thrace, when e]^|||dled by the Huns 
from their native habitations, the Korasmins, in like manner, flying before 
th|^Mogul8, ovey-Ean Syria and Palestine, and made themselves masters of 
jf^salem in 1844, puttmgifae inhabitants to the 8word.(^5) The Christians, 
newever, sCUl pesseseed Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, and Ptolemais; and though 
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always divided amonff tbemsdvea. and cutting ene another's throats, they 
united in iraplori^ tiw assistance of Europe a^nst this danger.. 

Such was the situation of the East, and of the Oriental Christians, when 
St. Lewis set out for their relief. But instead of sailing inune^at^y for 
Palestine, he made a descent, as' 1 have observed, upon Egypt. His dewired 
purpose in so doing has been already explained. But as the soldan of Egypt 
was not now in possession of Jerusalem, this invasion must have proceeded 
from ^e king of France’s ignorance of the affairs of the East; or from an 
ambition of conquering so fine a country, more than from any hope of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of Christianity. 

Lewis and his prodigious army, said to have been transported in eighteen 
hundred ships, landed near the city of Damidtta ; which, contrary to all ex- 
i^tation, was abandoned to them. He afterwards received fresh succours 
from France; and found himself in the plains of Egypt at the head of sixty 
thousand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he was both obeyed and 
loved. What might not have been expected from such a force, under such 
a general! Not only Egypt, hut Syria, should have yielded to their arms. 
. Yet this crusade, like ail the rest, terminated in sorrow and disappointment. 
One half of these fine troops fell a pr^ to sickness and debauchery; ^e 
other was defeated by the soldam at Massoura ; where Lewis tHahq^^us 
brother Robert of Artois killed by his side, and himself taken priBOner,'IS^- 
ther with his other two brothers, the count of Anjou and the count of 
Poitiers, and all his nobility.(l) 

The French, however, were still in possession of Damietta. There St. 
Lewis’s consort was lod^d; and thinking her safety doubtful, as the place 
was besieged, she addressed herself to the Sieur Joinville, a Venerable knight, 
and n^e him promise, on the faitli of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever 
her virtue should be in danger. “ Most readily," answered Joinville, in the 
true spirit of the times, “ will I perform at your request what I thought in- 
“ deed to do of myself, shoudd misfortune make it necessary." But he had 
happily no Occasion to put his promise into execution. Damietta held out, 
and a treaty was concluded with the soldan; by which that city was restored, 
in consideration of the king’s liberty, and a thousand pieces of gold paid for 
the ransom of the other prisoners.(2) » 

Lewis was now solicited to return to Europe with the remnant of his fleet 
and ara|y, but devotion led him to Palestine; where he continued for four 
years, Without effecting any thing of consequence. In the mean-time the af¬ 
fairs _ of France were in much confusion. The queen-mother, during the 
king’s captivity, had unadvisedly given permission to a fanatical monk to 
preach a new crusade for her son’s release ; and this man, availing himself 
of the pastoral circumstance in the Nativity, assembled near one hundred 
thousand people of low condition, whom he called shepherds. It soon aji- 
peured, however, that they might with more propriety have been styled 
wolves. They robbed and pillaged wherever they came; and it was found 
necessary to disperse them by force of arms. Nor was that effected without 
much trouble.(3) 

The death of the ^ueen-mother determined Lewis, at last, to revisit 
France. But he only returned in order to prepare for a new crusade ; so 
strongly had that madness taken hold of his i^d 1—Meanwhile his seal for 
justice, his care to reform abuses, his wise laws, his virtuous example; soon 
repair^ the evilsIbccasioned by his absence. He established on a solid 
foundation, the right of appeal to the royal judges, one of the best expe¬ 
dients for reducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. He absoluteb^vpro- 
hibited private wars, which the feudal anarchy had tolerated: he Bubsnra|^ 
juridical proofs, instead of those by duel; and. no less enlig^teneojpb 
pious, he rescu^ France from the exactions of the court of Rome.(4) 

fl) iToinville, ffist. dt St.LmUt. 

(3; id. ibid 
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In hia transactions with his neighbours, Lewis was alike exemplary. E!quity 
and disiaterestednees were the basis of Us policy. If -he sometimes carried 
these virtues too far, as a priq.ce, they always did him honour as a inan ; they 
even procured him respect as a sovereign; and secured to his suUects the 
greatest blessing that a people can en^oy—peace and prosperity. He cedi^ 
to James I. of Arragon his incontestible right to Kousillon and Catalonia, 
which had been subject to France from theTtune of Charlemagne, in exdiange 
for certain claims of that monarch to some fiefs in Provence and Languedro • 
and he restored to the English crown Querci, Perigord, and the Lmousin' 
for no higher consideration than that the king of England should renounce 
all right to Normandy, Maine, and the other forfeited provinces, which were 
already in the possession of France- But Lewis, as has been observed, was 
doubtful of the right' hy which he held those provinces. And although an 
ambitious prince, instecm of making this compromise, might have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the troubles of England under Henry HI. to seize Guienne, and 
all that remained to that monarchy in France, such a prince might also, by 
these means, have drawn on himself the jealousy of his nei^bours, and in 
the end have fallen a sacrifice to hia rapamty ; whereas Lewis, by his mode- 
ratk>a,«Gquired the confidence of all Europe, and was chosen arbiter between 
the king of England and his barons, at a time when it was his interest to 
JjH^^ jftuned both; an honour never conferred upon any other rival monarch, 
IHig^th wUch, perhaps, no other could ever s^ely have been trusted. Ho 
^Miennined in favour of the king without prejudice to the people ; he annulled 
the Provisions of Oxford, as derog.itory to the rights of the crown, hut en¬ 
forced the observation of the Great Charter. And although this sentence 
was rejected by Leicester and his party, it will remain to all ages an eternal 
monument of the equity of LewiB.(l) 

The most blameable circumstance in this great monarch's conduct, and 
perhaps the only one that deserves to be considered in that light, was his 
approbation of the treaty between his brother and the pope, relative to Si¬ 
cily. That kingdom had formerly been offered, as you ha^ seen, to the 
eml of Cornwall, and to prince Edmond, son of Henry IIL After being 
given up by England, it was offered to the count of Anjou : he accepted it; 
and Lewis permitted a crusade to be preached in France against Mainfroy, 
who had now actually usuroed the,SiciTian throne, in prejudice of his nephew 
Conradine. The count of Amou marched into Italy at the head of a nume¬ 
rous army. Mainfroy was dented and slain in the plains of BeuMpnto, and 
Conradine appeared in vindication of his native rights. He also routed, 
and taken prisoner, together with his uncle, the duke of Austria; and both 
were executed at Naples, upon a scaffold, at the request of the pope, and by 
the sentence of a pretended court of justice j(2) an indignity not hitherto 
offered to a crowns head. 

In consequence of the revolution that followed this barbarity, by which 
Charles, count of Anjou established himself on the Sicilian throne, the an¬ 
cient i^hts of that island were annihilated, and it fell entirely under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the pope. Meau-whUe St. Lewis, who, either out of respect to 
his holiness, or of complaisance to his brother, thus beheld with indimrence 
the liberties of mankind sacrificed, and the blood M princes unjustly spilt, 
was preparing to lead a new army against the infidelA He hoped to make a 
convert of the king of Tunis ; and, for that purpose, lauded on the coast of 
Africa, sword in hand, at the head of his troops. But the Mussulman re¬ 
fused to embrace Christianity; -the French army was seized with an epide¬ 
mical distemper; of which Lewis beheld one of his sons expire, and another 
B'^he point of death, when he was seized with it himself, and died in the 
^M||^th year of his age. His son and successor, Philip, recovered ; kept 
MrfUld against the Moors ; and saved the remams of the French army, 
wHch procured him the name of the Hardy.(.'l) But the reig^ of tiiia prince 
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a>w*IJiot «t iiretapt eiigam our attention; we must return to th^ aAiire of 
S|)»in, which had aUll Itttte connexion with the rest of Europe, but wma every 
day rising into consequence. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Spain, from the Muldle of the Eleventh to the End of the Thirteenth 

Cenjhtry. 


Wx left Spain, nty dear Philip, towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
dismembered by the Moors and Christians, and both a prey to civil wars. 
About that time Ferdinand, son of Sancho, sumamed the Ureat, king of 
Navarre and Arragon, reunited to bis dominions Old Castile, together with 
the kingdom of Leon, which he took from his brother-in-law, whom he slew 
in battle. Castile then became a kingdom, and Leon one of its provint^H ) 
.^K'the reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Roderigo, sumamed 
who actually married Chimene, whose father he had murdered. 
know nothing of this history, but fiigin the celebrated tragedy 
Corneille, suppose that Ferdinand was in possession of Anduusia. HHMPI 
began his famous exploits by assisting Don Saniho, Ferdinand's elddlW^iHlK 
to strip bis brothers and sisters of tlie inheritance left them by their fatlfd^ 
but Sancho being murdered in one of these unjust expeditions, his brothers 
entemd again into possession of tlieir estates. 

A ^ort digression will be here necussory. Besides the many kings at this 
time in Spain, who amounted to near the number of twenty, there were also 
many independent lords, who came on horseback completely armed, and fol¬ 
lows by several squires, to offer their service to the princes and princesses 
engaged in war. The princes with whom these lords engaged girded them 
with a belt, and presented them with a sword, with whidh they gave them a 
alight blow on the shoulder; and hence the origin of knighte-errant, and «f 
the number of single combats, which so long desolated Spain. 

One of the most celebrated of these conjbats was fought after the murder 
of that king Sancho, whose death I have just mentioned, and who was assaa- 
sinated wh^ he was besieging his sister Auraca in the city of Zamora. Three 
knights maintained, the honour of the infanta a^nst Don Diego de Lara, 
who had accused,Don Diem overthrew and killed two of the infanta'a 
knights ; and theiftprs* of the third having the reins of bis bridle cut, car¬ 
ried his master out of the lists, and the combat was declared undecided. 


Of all the Spanish knights, the Cid distin^ished himself mttst emlneitUy 
qgainst the Moors. Several knights ranged themselves under his banner ; 
and these knights, with their squires and horsemen, composed an army eo- 
vered with iron, and mounted on the most beautiful ste^ in the country. 
With this force he overcame several Moorish kiigs; and having fortified 
the city of Alcasear, he there erected a little sovereignty. 

But of the various enterprises in which the Cid and his followers were en- 
gamd, the most gaUantswas the siege of Toledo, whiidi his master Alfonso 
VL king of Old Castile, undertook against the Moors. The mdse of this 
siege, the Cid’e reputation, brought many knights and prinoes from 
France and Italy ;jpaxtumlarly Raymond, count oi Toulouse, ana two princea 
of the blood-iwar of France, of the branch of Burgundy. The Moorish 
ki^, named Hiay% was the son of Almamon, one of the most gmieroua 
princes mentioned in history, and who bad affMed an aaylum, in thia vfav 
city of Toledo, to Aiphonso, when persecuted by his brother Samho. ’Vbjf 
bad lived together for a long time In strict friendship; and AkaameB wm so 
far from detaining Aiphonso, when he became king oy the death of BamAo. 
that he gave him part of his treasures, and they sh^ tears, it is said, at pait- 
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Im. Bat Chfl tplrit of thos« times made every tbioff bwful agaimt lafideb ; 
no even meritorious. Several Moorish princes went out of tihe city to re¬ 
proach Aiphonao with his ingratitude, and many remarkable combats were 
fou^t under th^ walls. 

si^e lasted a whole year ; at the end of which Toledo capitulated : 
on condition that the Moors ahouM eniov4heir religion and laws, and suffer 
no injury in their persons or property.(l) All New Castile, in a short time, 
yielded to the Cid, who took possession of it in the name of Alphonso ; and 
Madrid, a small place, which was one day to become the capital of Spain, fell 
into the hands or the Christians. 

Immediately after the reduction of Toledo, Alphonso called an assembly 
of bishops, who, widunit the concurrence of the people, formerly thought 
necessary, promoted a priest named Bernard to the bishoprick of that ci ^; 
and pop« Urban II. at the king's request, made him primate of Spain. Tlie 
king and the pope were also anxious to establish the Roman liturgy and ritual 
in place of the Gkithic, or Musarabic, hitherto in use. The Spaniards con- 
tef^^ sealously for the ritual of their ancestors : the pope urged them to 
' |t^,that which he had given his infallible sanction : a violent equable 
and, to the disgrace of human reason, a relimous opinion was re^n^ 
ision of the sword. Two knights accordingly entered the lists in 
armour. The Musarabic cAampion was victorious; but the king 
I archbishop had influence enod^ to get a new trial appointed, though 
iSiStrary to all the laws of combat. 'The next appeal was to God by fire. A 
fire bei^ prepared fur that purpose, a copy of each liturgy was cast into the 
flames. The fire, most likely, respected neither ; but authority prevailed. 
The Roman liturgy was ordered tube received ; yet some churches were per¬ 
mitted to retain Uie Musarabic.(S) 

Alphonso, either from policy or inclination, augmented the dominions which 
he had acouired through the valour of the Cid, by marrying Zaid, daughter 
of Abenhabet, the Mahometan king of Seville, with whom he received several 
towns in dowry: and he is reproached with having, in conjunction with his 
father-in-law, invited the Miramoiin of Africa into Spain. But be that as it 
may, the Miramoiin came j and, instead of assisting, as was expected, the 
king of Seville, in reducing the petty Moorish princes, he turned his arms 
against Abenhabet; took the city of Seville, and became a dangerous neigh¬ 
bour to Alphonso.(3) 

In the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army of knights, flibdued the 
kingdom of Valentia. Few kings in Spain were, at that time, so pow^ul as 
he i yet be never assumed the regal title, but continued fUthful to his mas¬ 
ter Alphonso. He governed Valentia, however, Mth s31 the authority of a 
sovereign, receiving ambassadors, and being treated with the highest resect 
by all nations. Alter his death, which happened in 1096, the kings of Cas- 
tue and Arragon continued their wars against the Infidels ; and Spain was 
more drendhM in blood than ever, and more desolated. 

Alphonso, Bumamed the Battle-giver, king of Navarre and Arragon, took 
Saragossa from the Moors; and that city, which afterwards became the ca¬ 
pital of the kingdom of Arragon, never again retjumed under the dominion 
of the Infidels. Ue was continusJly at war either with the Christians or Ma- 
hometaiu j the latter gained a complete victory over him, which morti¬ 
fied him w much, th » 4 be med of chagrin, leaving his kingdom by will to the 
Knights Templars. This was bequeathing a civil war as his last legacy. 
The testament iraa esteemed valid; but fortunately these knights w^ not 
in a oonditiea to enforce it; and the states of Arragon chose for their kii^ 
Chwcias Remiero, brother to the deceased monarch. He had led a monastic 
life for apwards of forty years, and proved Incapable of ^veming. ^ The 
peo^ of Navarre tl^o^ore chose another kii^, descended from their an- 
elent monarchs; and, by this division, both these states became n prey to the 
Moors. They were saved by the timely assistaDce of Aiphonao VII. king of 


’)> Rod. Tolet. dr Jtrb, Mirp. 
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l) Tolet. de Seb. Hisp. 
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CaMUe. who) bad obtained HMutjr victoriea over tke Infidels, and in^retuniifinr 
^ prateotioB received the eitf of Samgeeaa from the Arraaonese, and tte 
homafgec^ the kina of Navarre. This success so mneh elated Alphonso, that 
he aasamed the tiue of Emperor of Spain.(l) 

Aipbonsb Henriquez, count of. Portugal, received abont this time the title 
of kma from his scddiers, after a victoty obtained over the Moors; and be 
took: Idsbon from them by the assistance of the crusaders, as has been already 
mentioned. On this occaeion, pope Alexander III. steady to the policy of 
his predecessors, took advantage of tha>papal maxim, that all countries con¬ 
quered from the Infidels belong to ^lefitdy See, to assert his superiority 
over Portugal i .and Alphonso politiild]^ allowed him .an annual tnbute of 
two mairiks of..||fl^on receivir^ a bull Rome confirming his regal dig- 
nitv and bis il^HWe right to that tenitory.(3) 

A very few would now have been sufficient to have driven the 

Moors entirely out of Spain : but for that purpose it was necessary that the 
Spanish Christians should be united among themselves, whereas they were 
unhappily en^pged in perpetual jyars one with another. They united, hpw- 
eq^r, at length, from a sense of common danger, and also imploredv.the as¬ 
sistance of the other Christian princes of Europe. 

Mahomet Ben Joseph, Miramolin of Africa, having crossed the 
army of near one hundred thousand Inen, and being joined by the 
Andalusia, assured himself of making'an entire conquest of Spain. llie»|ir- 
mour of this great armament roused the attention of the whole European 
continent:. Mwy adventurers came from all quarters. To these the kmgs 
of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, united their forces: the kingdom ei4*or- 
tugal also furnished a body of troops; and the Christian and Mahometan 
armies met in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, on the 
hordersbf Andalusia, and in the province of Toledo. Alphonso the Noble, 
king of CasUle, commanded the centre of the Christian army : the arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo carried the cross before him. The Miramolin occupied the 
same place in* the Moorish armjr: he was dressed in a rich robe, with the 
Kcoun in one bond, and a sabre in the other.’ The battle was long and ob¬ 
stinately disputed, but at length the Christians prevailed :(3) and the rix- 
teenth of July, the day on which the victory was gained, is still celebrated 
in Toledo. * 

The coij^uences of this victory, however, were not so great as mij^t 
have been expected. The Moors of Andalusia were strengthened by tlm re¬ 
mains of the African while that of the Christians was imme^tely 

dispersed. Almost ' knights who had been present at the battle re¬ 

turned to their respdntk^ hiwes as soon as it was over. But although the 
Christians seemed tfatu to JKglect their true interest, by aUowii^ the Maho¬ 
metans time to recruit themselves, the Moors em^oyed that time more to 
their own hurt than the Christians couM if united against them. All the 
Moorish states, both in Spain and Africa, were rent in pieces by civil dissen- 
siona^ and a variety of new sovereigns sprang up, which entirely broke the 
power of the Infidels. 

The period seemed therefore arrived, to use the langusM of th^ haughty 
and superstitious natioi), marked out by Heaven for the mory of Spain, aira 
the expulsion of the Moors. Ferdinand III. styled hy his eountrymen St. 
Ferdinand, took from the Infidels the famous city of Cordova, the residence 
of the first Moorish kings ; and James I. of Anugon dispossessed them of 
the island of Majorca, and drove them out of the we kingdom of Talentia. 
St. Ferdinand also subdued the province of Murcia, and msde himself master 
of Seville, the most opulent city belonging to the Moora(4) Death at length 
put an end to his oonimests: and if divine honours are due to thoye who have 
'been the deliverers of their country, Spain justly nelverences ^e name of 
FerdinandJlI. 

(I) Hod. Tolet. de Reb. Hitp. 

(e) Neutville, Uitt. Gen. de Part. 

(H) Rnd. To\et,de Jtrb.//isp. 

(4> Id. ibid. 
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Alpb«naO/ •arnamed the Astrenomer, or the Wiee, the eon of St. Feedi* 
luusd, likewise exalted the gloiy of Spain; but in a manner very different 
from that of bis father. This prince, who rivalled the Arabians in the sei> 
ences, digested the celebrated Spanish code, called La* Portidat; and und«r 
bis inspection those astronomicm tables were drawn up, which still bear Ids 
name, and do honour to his memory. In his old age he saw his son Bancho 
rebid against him, and was reduced to the disagreewle necessity of leaguing 
with the Moors against his own blood, and. his rebellious Christian suMecta.. 
This was not the first alliance which Ctoistians had entered into with Maho¬ 
metans against Christians ; but it wasIbvtainly the most excusable. 

Alphonso invited to his assistance tiji^Miramolin of Afirka, who imme¬ 
diately crossed the sea; and the two nfonarchs met at Zara^^on the confines 
of Granada. The behaviour and speech of the MiramoliniNidf^liis occasion, 
deserves to be transmitted to the latest posterity. He gavd>tiie place of ho> 
nour to Alphonso at meeting: “ I treat you thus," said he, “ Moduse you 
<■ are unfortunate ; and enter into alliance with you merely to revenge the 
" common cause of all kings and all father8.'’(J ) 

The.reibels were overcome; but the good old kin^ died before he had tima. 
to eniof the fruits of his victory; and the Miramolin being obliged to return 
to unnatural Sancho succeeds^ to the crown in prejudice to the 

offJjlfBM of a former marriage. He even reigned happily ; and his son Fer- 
dinanolV. took Gibraltar from the MoorB.(8) 

This Ferdinand is called by the Spanish historians the Summoned: and the 
reason they assign fur it is somewhat remarkable. Having ordered two no- 
blemenyin a fit of anger, to be thrown from the top of a rock, those noble¬ 
men, before they were pushed off, summoned him to appear in the presence 
of God within a'month ; at the end of which he died.(.S) It is to be wished, 
as Voltaire very justly observes, that this story were true; or, at leasf, be¬ 
lieved to be BO by all princes who think they have a right to follow their own 
imperious wills at the expense of the lives of their fellow-creatures. 

These are the circumstances m^t worthy of notice in the histbry of Spain 
during the period here examined. We must now take a view of the progress 
of Soriety. 


LETTER XXXV. 


Progret* of Society in Europe during the 



You have already, my dear Philip, seen letters begi^ to revive, and manners 
to soften, about the middle of the eleventh century. But the progress of 
refinement was slow during the two succeeding centuries, and often altoMther 
obstructed by monastic austerities, theological disputes, ecclesiastical broils, 
and the disorders of the feudd anarchy. Society, however, made many be- 
neficiid advances before the close of this period. These 1 shall endeavour 
distinctly to trace.' i 

The Influenoe of the spirit of chivalry on manners, as we have seen, was 
great and singular; it enlarged the generosities of the human heart, and 
soothed ita ferocity. But b«ng unhappily blended with superstition, it be^ 
came itself the means of violence; armed one half of the species against the 
other, and precipitated Europe upon Asia. I allude to the crusades. Yet 
these romantic expeditiims, tnough barbarous and destructive in themsdvM, 
were fbQow^ by many important consequences, equally conducive to tiie 
Welfare of the communitv and of the individual. All adventurers who tite 
Burned the cross being tuen under the immediate protection of tiie churelit 


1 Ferraras ct Marians, ubi supra. 
IS) Id. Ibid. 
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■Bd Ms beaviMt aMtbaMM dcRouuoed ammit mch m sb»uU wolAl tbei 
panoaa or thoir propertyj private hcwtilitimi were for a time auapeoded oi 
utiiiguJabed:|te feudal severeigna beoame more powerful, and their vaMsl 
leaa tarbulentlfi more steady adnuoistration of justice was introduced, anc 

some advancee were Blade towards regular government. 

The oommercial effects of the crusades were no less consioerahle than then 
politieal Many ships ww necessary to transport tlm prodigiow 

wiaiss which Europe poured forth, and also to supply them wth providons 
These «hipa were principally fumi^d hy the Venetians, the Pisans, and th( 
Genoese; who acquired, hy ihat servaoe, immense sums of money, and optnei 
to themsdves, at the same time, a new source of wealth, by importing int< 
Europe the ownmodities of Asia. A taste for these commodities became ge¬ 
neral The Italian cities grew rich, powerful, and obtained extensive privi. 
leges. Some of them erected theni^ves into sovereignties, others into cor¬ 
porations or independent communities ;(1) and the establishment of those 
communities may be considered as the fint great step towards civilisation in 
modem Europe. ^ 

This subject requires your particular attention. The feudal government, 
aa 1 have frequently had occasion to observe, had degenerated into a ^stem 
of oppression. The nobles had reduced the great body of the people toj^te 

actual servitude, and the condition of those denominated tree waa lllCb, if 
at all, more desirable. Not only the inhabitants of the country, hut even 
whole cities and villages, held of some great lord, on whom they depended for 
protection ; and the citizens were no less subject to bis arbitrary jurisdiction 
than those employed in cultivating the estates of their masters. Services of 
various kinds, equally disgraceful and oppressive, were exacted from them 
without mercy or moderation : and they were deprived of the most natural 
and unalienaUe rights of humanity. They could not dispose (ff their effects 
by will, appoint guardians to their children, or even marry, without the con¬ 
sent of their superior lord.(9). . 

Men in such a condition had few motivqp to industry. Accordingly Wd'ffnd 
all the cities of Europe, before their enfranchisement, equally poor and 
wretched. But no sooner were they formed into bodies politic, governed 
by magistrates chosen from among their own members, than the spirit of 
industry revived, and commerce began to flourish. Population increased 
with independency ; the conveniences of life with the means of procuring 
them: property gave birth to statutes and regulations; a sense oi common 
interest enforced them; and the more frequent occasions of intercourse 
among men, and kingdoms, gradually led to a greater refinement in manners, 
and tended to wear off. those national and lom prejudices whidi create dis¬ 
sension and animosity between the inhabitants of different states and pro- 
vioeaa. 

' The manner in-wbljch these immunities were obtained was different in the 
different kingdomaslff Europe. Some of the Italian cities, as we have seen, 
acquired their freedom by arms, others by money; and in France and Ger¬ 
many many of the great barons were glad to sell charters of liberty to the 
towns within their jurisdiction, in order to repair the expense incurre^^hy 
the crusades. The sovereigns also granted, or sold, like privitegea ^ the 
towns within the royal domain, in order to create some power that ioMt 
counterbalance their potent vasaala, who often Are law to the erowh.^.l) 
The practice quickly spread over Europe; and Wore the end of the thir- 
teentn century ita b^racial effecta were generally felt. 

Thera effecte were no lees extenaive upon govemmeat than i^n manners. 
Self-preservation had obliged every man, during several centuries, to court 
the patronage of some powerful baron, whose cai^e was the common wlum 
in timea of danger ; but towns surrounded with walls, and filled with ciueens 
triuned to arms, Imund by interest as well aa the most solemn ehgagejnents 

(1) Marat, jfntu. Ital. toI. i!. 

(M) Orilou. Jet AiU lU Francr, iom. i. m. Dach. Suicileg. tom. xi. Marat. 

Jlul. vol. iv. 

(S) Da Cange, voc. Cammuiiia, 
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tA each ither, afforded a mere eonmodiew aod secure retreat. Hie 

nobles M&une of less importance, when tb^ ceased to be the sole guardians 
of the peoplf! ’; lind the crown ao^aired an increase of power end eon^ueoee, 
when n no longfer depcnded'entirelv upon its great vassals for the Bup|djr of 
its armies. The cities Contributed liberally towards the 8upa||t of the royal 
authority, as they regarded the sovereigns as the authors Wtheir liberty, 
and their protectors a^nst the domineering spirit of the nobles. Haaoa 
another consequence or corporation charters. 

The inhabitants of cities having obtained personal freedom, and municipal 
jurisdiction, soon aspired at civil liberty and political power. And the sove- 
reigns, in most kingdoms, found it necessary to admit them to a share in the 
iemsiature, on account of their utility in raising the supplies for government,', 
it being a fahflamental principle in the feMal policy, that no free man eould 
be taxed but with his own consihit. The citizens were now free; and the 
wealth, the power, and the consequence which they acquired on recovering 
their liberty, added weight to their claim to political eminence, and seemed 
to mark them out as an essential branch in the codstitution. They had it 
mu(A in their power to supply the exigencies of the crown, and also to re¬ 
press the encroachment of the nobles. In England, Germany, and even in 
France, where the voice of liberty is heard no more, the representatives of 
conuopnitiqs accordingly obtained, by different means, a place in the national 
coud^ af early as the beginning of the fourteenth century.(i) 

Thus, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was establisfaed between the 
king and nobles, to which each had recourse alternately, and whicii some¬ 
times opposed the one and sometimes the other. It tempered the rigour of 
aristocratical oppression with a mixture of jiopnlar liberty, at the same time 
that it restrained (he usurpations of tlie crown : it secured to the great body 
of the people, who had formerly no representatives, active and powerful 
guardians of^heir rights and liberties; and it entirely changed the spirit of 
the laws, by introducing into the statutes and the jurisorudence of the Euro¬ 
pean jpations ideas of equality, order, and public good. 

new power that part of the people stiU in servitude, the villains, 
wh6 redded in thehountry, and were employed in agriculture, Icfoked up for 
freedom. They obtained it, though contrary to the spirit of the feudal p^ty. 
The odious names of master and slave were abolished. The husbandman b^ 
came fanner of the same Helds which^e had formeriy been compelled to cul¬ 
tivate for the benefit of another. He reaped a share of the fruits of his own 
industry. New prospects opened, new incitements were offered to inge¬ 
nuity and enterprise. The activity of genius was awakened ; and a nume¬ 
rous class of men, who formerly had no political existence, were restored to 
society and augmented the force and riches of the state. 

The second great advance which society made, duriiig the period under re¬ 
view, was an approach towards a more rej^ar administration of justice. The 
barbarous nations who over-ran the Roman empire, and settled in its pro¬ 
vince^ rejected the Roman jurisprudence, as I have badr'OOGasion to obsmrve, 
wift the same contempt that they spurned the Roman'tea. Both respected 
objects of whl<^ they had no conception, and were adapted to a state of 
saeiqty with which they were than unacquainted. But as civilisation^ ad- 
vanoM, thev became sensible of the imperfection of \heir own instHution^ 
M^ q^en fa their absurdity. The trial by ordeal and by duel was abolished 
in ttloet oountries before the end of the thirteenth century, and various at- 
iompts were made to r^rain the practice of private war ; one of the greatest 
abuses in the feudal polity, and which struck at the foundation of all govern¬ 
ment. 

As the authority of the civil magistrate was found ineffectual to remedy 
this evil, the chturoh interposed; and various regulations were published, in 
order to set bounds to private hostilities. But these ah proving insuffioieiity 


pi M. I'AbM Mabir. Observat. imr. CHUt. de France, tom. ii. Henault, torn. hPfe»- 
Ml, Abregi de FHIst. de Droit d‘ Attemagne. Bradj, Treatue qf Jiorougtu. Madox. 
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•ifematursl meaaa were enaloyed: «ww Mat fyombtuym toA biabm 
Aqnitaiiita, meiifd ooue fi<6m Mtflence, aad be reoomdlw^' chch 

~ 0 th«r. - Tlua revdlMtwi was puUufaad dariiw a seaMO Af jwbUo^aaJamity, 
mh^v^ ifeM wiUlng to penorm any thing iQ oeder to avert the of 
apeEt^ded God. A,mneral reconciliation to^.plaoe: and a resolut^eB was 
Ibrawd, tiiat io man would, in times to oome,' attach or medest his adver- 
isartos dimng the seasons set apart for celebrating ,Aajpreat festivals of the 
dhoreh, or mim t^ evening of Thursday in eaiai week' to the morning of 
Vdnday in the week ensuing; the Intervening ifoyB being oohsidered as par* 
thmlarly holy, Christ’s passion having happeniQj^n one of those days, and 
Us resnirectlon on anotner. This dsmtion from honilities was caUea " The 
"Truce of God;” andjtbree com[d^ d^s, in evSjy ^eek, allowed such a con* 
dderable space for the passions o^Um antd^niats to cool, anfl^br.the people 
to enjoy a recite from -the calamities of war, as dreB as to take measures 
for them own security, that, if the Truc»of had 'be^n exactly obseiwed, 
it must have gone far towards putting an end to private'wsi^ That how* 
evor was not the case ^ the nobles prosecuted their quatrela, as fpnnerly, 
till towards the end of the twelfth century, wh|p dearp^er of Guienne gave 
out, that Jesus Christ, together with the Blessed Vugho, h^ appearw to 
him, and, having commanded him to exhort mankind to peace, had given 
him, as a proof of his mission, an image of thejfiigin bolding her son in.her 
arms, with this inscription: “ Lamb of God, who takeet away the sins .1^ the 
*' world, give us peace 1" This l&w fanatic was received as an inspired mes¬ 
senger of Heaven. Many prelates and baronq assembled at Puy, and took 
an oath, not only to make peace with all their own enemies, but to attack 
ouch as refused to lay down their arms and to be reconciled to their enemies. 
They formed an association for that purpos^ and assumed the honourable 
Tima of "The Brotherhood of God." Like aSociations were formed In other 
eountriea; and these, together with civil prohibitions, enforced by royal 
power, contributed to remove this pernicious evil.( I) * 

When society was thus emerging from barbarism, and men were become 
sensible of the necessity of order, a copy of Justinian’s Pandects was dis¬ 
covered at^malphi, in tta^: and although the age hadrStill too little taste 
to rdish the beauty of the ^man classics, it immediately perceived the merit 
of a system of laws, in which all the points most interesting to mankind were 
settled with precision, discernment, and equity. All men of letters were 
irtrndi: with admiration at the wisdom* of the wcients: the Justiidan code 
was studied with eagerness; the professors of civil law were appointed, who 
tandtt t^ new science in most countries of Europe. 

Ae effects of studying and imitating so perfect a model were, as mi||d>t I’c 
expected, great. Fixed and general laws were established; tiie prindples 
and forms by which judges should regulate their decisions were ascer* 
tdned; the feudal law was reduced into a regular system; the canon law 
was methodised,; j^e loose uncertain customs of different provinces or king¬ 
doms were and arranged with order and accuracy. And these im¬ 

provements UK^Maystem of jurisprudence had an extensive influence upon 
society. They^ve rise to a dbtinction of professions. 

Among rude nations no profession is honourable but that of arms; and, 
as the functions of peace are few and simple, war is the only study. Such 
had been the state ^ Europe during several centuries. Put when law be¬ 
came a science, the knowledge of which required a regnlat' course.of stttdlldv’’ 
together with long attention to the practice of courts, a new order of 'fnen 
naturally acquired consideration and influence in society. Another profes- 
i^n beside t^t of arms was introduced, and reputed honourable among the 
l^y; the talents requisite for discharging it were cultivated; thq arts and 
virtues of peace were placed in their proper rank; and the people of Euruiie 

(0 Da Cange, Oloia. roe, Treuga. Du Mont. Corps IMplontalique, tom. i. Robert- 
aoDW Introd. Hut, Charles V.t ' " 
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ftf sioe men ri»e-K» tinlnence ^ Awl| 

1 ? ^i? ■^'*'*0 ^>ad Also a considerable 

Th# ktibwle^e of a- tunetjf of sciences became necessary, in' Wder 'to 
pottndtria ;Hi(lgTO«t fee ciyil code; and the same pasrion wSich maie 
prosecate the'jurfdical science with so much ardour made them ahxidnato 
excel tt *««7 i)r*cll oflijcrature. Colleges and universities were founM 
a of ^aa plamj^, and a regular set of professors es- 

tablieniM. Fr» 51 «^ 8 '‘b^ great value ’(^ere conferred;,upon masters and Mo¬ 
lars; aca^^q^ titles aiW hoi^A invented, its rewards for the diffe¬ 
rent dApees bf literary eminence; wod an incredible number of students 
allured by these advantages, resorted to the new seats of learning.(a) 

But a falsh.'taste unhappily infected all those seminaries; which is thus 
ingeniously accounted for by a learned and inquisitive writerMost of tlie 
Itersons who attempted tq revive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies had received instruction, and derived their principle of science, from the 
Greeks in the BaBterniempire, or the Arabs iteSpain and Africa. Both those 
people, acute and inquisitive td'excess, corrupted the sciences which they cul¬ 
tivated. The Greeks rendered theology a system of speculative refinement,' 
or’^dlesB controversy ; and the Arabs communicated to philosophy a spirit 
of metaphysical and frivolous subtlety. Misled by these guides, the perMns 
who first applied to sciened were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
Instead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, and produce such 
works of el^nt imSention as might have improved the taste and refined the 
sentiments of the age ; insHfead of cultiv.ating those arts which embellish 
liuman life, and render it delightful, they spent the whole force of their 
genius in speculations as unaviiilirig as they w-ere difficult.(3) 

But, fruitless and ill-directed as these speculations were, their novelty 
roused, and their boldness engaged, the human mind; and although 8cien(» 

M BS further circumscribed in its influence, and prevented during;seversl ages 
from diffusing itself through society, by being delivered in the L^in tongue, 
its progress deserves to be mentioned, as one of the great causes which con¬ 
tributed to introduce a change of manners into modern Europe. That ardent 
though mistaken spirit of inquiry which prevailed put ingenuity and inven¬ 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour: it led men to a new employment of 
their faculties, which they found to be agreeable as well as intetwting ; it 
accustomed them to exercises and occupations that tended to soften their 
manners and to give them some relish for those gentle virtues which are 
peculiar to nations among whom science has been successfully cultivated. 

Some ages indeed elapsed before taste, order, and politeness were restored 
to society: but anarchy, and barbarism gradually disappeared with ignor¬ 
ance; the evils of life, with its crimes; and public an^ private happiness 
grew daily ketter.understood ; until Europe (wisely govern^!) came to en¬ 
joy all those advantages, pleasures, agiusements, and traMr sympathies, 
watch are necessary to alleviate the pains inseparable from existence, and 
soothe the sorrows aUied to humanity. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


England dto-ing the Reign of Edward I. with an Introduction to the Hittiiry 
of SeMla^ji ; tome A caount of the Conquest of that Country bg the ShffBkh, 
and me final Reduction of Wedet. 

Tib^! reign of Edward I. my dear Philip, as already observed, forms a new 

# 
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jitAi0siL 'f HMWt new 8iak<lil^ awiWe w h a | , .ga «i|t w 
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fetaumed to 'England (wj^e^ life avtltbHtjr ww fiHriy 
U^cdtoraetw both at li«eM>4dM abroad,) ha allied biaB« 
'^aaiidWuBiPtD^Uto ttwreotiag of thooa ttoordem which th*. wvil common 
tiagaa, wid|}ie woto adrainiatration of hk father, had Introditohd iato^vary 
palt of government. Hia policy, thongb aevere, waa^Oqually Uharat and pm* 
dent. By an exact dietributioa of and a rigid eae^tion of the lawe, 

he Mvo' at once proteeticA to the iairaffir mdera of the Bthto, and' d wotaiah ed 
the^Aitioy ^w«r of toE%oblea. I|e iiiede )t a rule in hia own coaduct to 
’obetpra, except upon extraordinary occastona, the privUegea lecured to the 
bardna by the Great Oiartor, and he insisted onHheir observance olJibe aame 
diarter towards their vassals; he made the crown be regard^ asithe grand 
fountain of justice, and the general asylum against violence and oppreeaion. 
By tbMe wise nwasures, the state of the kingdom was soon wholly d^ged ; 
order and tranquillity were restored to society, and vigour to governinent.(l) 
Now it wss'that the enterprising spirit of Edjvard bet^ more remarkably 
to ihow Itself. He undertook an expedition agidhat Lewellyn prince trf Wales, 
who had formerly joined the rebellious barons, and whiMMt two brothers, 
David and H^eric, had fled to Edward for protection ; craving his assis^ 
BMO to recover their possessions, and seconding bis attempts to enslave their 
native coontry. . 

Hms Wdch prince- had no resource against the superior force of Edwud 
but the inaccessible utuation of his mountains, which had hitherto protectM 
hia forehdhers agninst all the attempts of the Baxon and Nor^ian dbnquerors. 
Qaaooordii^y retired with the bravest of his subjects among the hills of 
Snowdon. But Edward, no less vigorous than cautious, pierced into the 
hawt at the country, and approached the Welch army in its l^t retrert. 
BEsvhgg carefully secured evem pass behind him, he avoided putting to trial 
of » n^ion proud of its ancient independency. He trusted to the 
mCBto dbtohot sure effects of famine for success ; and Lew^yu was at leiwth 
oUigitil'I^tebtnit, and^receive the terms imposed upon him by the English 

^naMtmmis, though suflicientiy,severa„i|fere but ill observed by the vic- 
tois. The English oppressed and insult^ the iidi^itsnts of the districts 
whidi Wem yielded to them. The indignation of the Welch was roused: 
they flow to arms; and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not dis- 
plnssnd with the occasion of making his conquest finaL lliiB ogny he cqni- 
mitted to tito command of Roger Mortimer, while he himself waited the 
evaot in the entle of Rndklan; and Lewellyn, having ventured to leave bin 
was defeated by Mortimer, and slain, twether with two Umusnnd 
<rftofol^NS. *=^11 the Welch nobility submitted to Edward, and the lawa 
of EuMand were esfkblidied in that principality .(S) 

'0- In ecder to presmva hia conquertjJBdward had recourse to a barharoua 
TBifhy. Ho ordered David, brother to Lewdlyn, and his successor in the 
principality of Wales, tp hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a tndtor, for 
taking arms in defmce of hia native country, which he bad once unhappily 
deaerted, and for mairftaining by force hia own hereditary authority. He 
' dso ordered all the Welch bards to be collected together and put to death ; 
irem a beUd, and no absurd one, that be shonld more easily subdue toe in- 
deMndent spirit of too people, when their minds ceased to bo roused by the 
ideaa of mOitary valour and anrient glory, preserved in the traditional poems 
of'-thstomhaatrels, and recited or sung by them on all pubHo pccasiona, and 
dato i^estivity.ld) ■ ..... ... 

Edward's conduct, in regard to SootomSrjat whidh hia ambHim i 
ad, ia little more excusable. But several toinn must be premised, 

Flki%, heCsM I prooeod to his transactions wito that country. 


I M. West. T. Wsbinsh>m> 
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la*. KXSiVl. 

^^I'viK^^vmn >>*M 

Sedta iki^'Piots, its tura 
rei^tNli' Intt ^oat mIoAi 
«tM« toom^tdi eoc^ed 
auetrlslMytHnHhe T#e« 


th^ RoBim fiNW' 


Iqr th« Bsxflfia; sad<.4fa8 Ah 
(M lwsffiuni of tiM cipUnentl 
Moofiwbile fierce end blwd^ t 


qiieM«1>ey«ni)Hhe T#eed. Meefiwbile fierce end blwd^ mrt^^fce, dtqdnir 
^rM>'‘«MHied^ between the Soots end Piets, nnd Kenn^ IjLtte 
eitty-afinth Aotttsh king, eoeerdiiw to tradition, had obtainel^ in ftSfi, a 
complete f!feWryofy«r the Piets, t^trf||inited into one monarchy the wMe 
conntry Wj^resentlcnown by thesnMRW North ^gtain. The Skxits thwicd- 
forth bdeame more fbrmidaU^; and, having lessntosineas on their hands at 
home, were always ready to join the iinglish malecontent^ and made frequent 
incurrioi!tt into the bordering counties. In one of these incursions, as 1 haye 
had occaslm tq notice, William king of Scotland was taken prisoner; and 
Hehry II. as the price of his liberty, only extorted from him an exorbi¬ 
tant ransom, and a promise to surrender the places of greatest strength in bis 
dominibns, bat compelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. Bichard 
I. a more generous, but lew politic, prinse than bis father, solemnly re¬ 
nounced bis claim of homn^, and ab^dved William from the other hard 
conditions whiA'dIenry had imposed. The crown of Scotland was therefiore 
twiin-rendered Independent, and the northern potentate only did homage for 
the fieft whidj he enjoyed in England, (a circumstance which has occasioned 
many mistakes, and much dispute among historians) in the same manner as 
King of England himself swore fealty to the French monarch, far the 
SftVWA be inherited in France. But on the death of .^ezan^ III. near 
a cepfcury after, the captivity of William, Edward I. availing himsdf, of the 
situation affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of sovereignty which bad 
been renminoed by RiAard.(l) ' _ ? 

This is the real state of the controversy concerning the independent mf 
Scotland, which took its rise about this time, and in the following mannar . 
As Alexander left no male issue, nor any descendant exorat Margaret of 
Norway, his grand-daughter, who did not long survive him, the r^it of suc¬ 
cession b^onged to the descendants of David earl of Huntii^onfSiMson of 
king ^vid I. Of that line, two illustrious competitors foa tbiB Aown ap¬ 
peared : Robert Bruce, son ofjtsabel, ^arl David’s second daughter { and 
Jcdin JBAol, grandson of Margaret, the eldest daughter. According to Ibe 
rules of sneoession now estabhAed, Baliol's right was preferable : be,«oqld 
succeed m the'representative of his mother and grandmother ; utd Bmee's 


factiom; and arms alone, it was feared, must terminate a dispute too weighty 
for the laws to decide - 

In thm critical situation the parliament of Seotlamb^ older to avoia toe 
miifcriesw civil war, embraced the ggngerous resolution ofappealk^ to Ed¬ 
ward I. He was accordingly chosen umpire, and both parties aggeed te ac- 
qulesM in his decree. Now it was that this agibitiow and entespto^ 
prhloe, (dready master of Wales, resolved more determinedly to asaltolw- 
^lord Of the whole idand of BriUin, by reviving bk obwj^ dnim of fi»n- 
dal tonerfority over Scotland. Under preteaoe of ex amini ng toe^eatiptf- 
Witbioto utasoit soleraaity, be aummoned all the BoottiA baroais to otfow 
him in ^ came of Norhxm, a plaee sitaated on the souAern baA 
Tweed j tod bavin* gain^aom*, and intimidatA oAers, he prevaBMjliito 
•obtf tWI^ pto i c nt, not excepting Bmce and Balid, the two tom p ey t fl ffittor 
thesM co eS sto n, to admawledge Sowtland a fief of the E n^jA 
djllll^nalty to him as thAr so'iiVbign or liege lard-(S) _ • *■ i-'if 

to another stiB more important. Aait anwsns^WiA,SA~ 
a srateuA wUA he had atit power to exo««ta,'Edwaiidda*toA* 
^^Ression of Ae disputed kingdom, that he Alight be able to dtover it to 


(0 Buclinnan, ffM. Seat. lib. riii. RobertMO, booh i. 
(a) KyiHcr, roU iU W. Mcniming. rol. i. 
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hint whose i^t:s^oel4v be found pftferahle^ and ihat exorbitant.demand 
was oomplle^'n’^fb h<^ bv the bairone and the. daiinants. He soon after 
gave ittdgn^t In favour or BaGol, as being the least ibrmidhble of the com-., 
petitory ve ara toM bf a respectable l&torian;(l) but, in justioe to £(6s 
1 am bound to say, that his award, trhich was no less equitable than 
solemn, seeiyed to proceed merely from'the state of the question. _ He not 
only rrferrFd. it' to the consideration of a hundred and forty cOmmissionen^ 
partly English and partly Scotch, but pi^posed it to all the (^lebrated lawyers 
id' Jiurop^ who returned an uniform answer conformable to the king’s de¬ 
cree. . Hanoi renewed the^ath of fealty to England, and was put in posses- 
skin of the kingdom^^) ' 

£dward, having thus established his unjust daim of feudd superiority over 
Scotland, aspired next at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of ^at king- 
,^om. . He attempted to provoke Baliol by indi^ties ; to rouse hiin to re¬ 
bellion, and to rob him of his crown, as the punishment of his pretended 
treason and felony. The passive spirit of Baliol accordingly began to mu¬ 
tiny ; and he entered into a secret alliance with France, which was already 
engaged in a war with England, the more effectually to maintain his inde- 
penmncy. 

The expenses attending these multiplied wars of Edward, and his new pre¬ 
parations for reducing Scotland, obliged him to have frequent recourse to 
parliamentary supplies, and introduced the lower orders of the state into the 
public ocmncus. This period, therefore, the twenty-third year of his reign, 
seei^tlini^ true sera of the House of Commons: for the former precedent 
ofniiHAWatives from the boroughs, summoned by the earl of Leicester, was 
act nf a violent usurpation, and had been discontinued in all 
th^Jj^MBquent parfiaments. But when the multiplied peuessities of tl^ 
crdin^Qduccd a greater demand for money than could be conveniently an¬ 
swered by the common mode of taxation, Edward became sensible, tjiat the 
most ifl^ditioys way of obtaining supplies was to assemble the deputies of 
all the boroughs ; to lay before them the exigencies of the state ; to discuss 
the matter in their presence, and to require their consent to the demands of 
their sovereign. He therefore issued writs to the sheriffs, enjoining them to 
send to parliament, along with two knighte^jjLthe shire, t'^o deputies from 
each borough within their county, provided i^h sufficient powers from their 
community, to consent to what levies should seem necessary for the support 
of government—"as it is a most equitable rule," says he, in his preamble to 
this writ, “ that what concerns all ipould be approved of by all; and common 
“ dangers be repelled by united efforts.”(.3) Such a way of thinking implieSr^V 
a generosity of mind much superior to what might be expected from Edv^ird's 
general^^uct. 

The'^ermen and common-council/after the election of these deputies, 
gave surety fbr their attendance before the king and parliament; and their 
chafes were boi-ne by the borough that sent them.(4) How different In that, 
as wml as in other respects, from our more modern representatives 1—Imtead 
of chocking and controlling the authority of the king, they.'Were naturally 
induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of justice, anltito support him 
agap^ the power of the^nubles, who at.once oppressed them, and msturbed 
him in the execution of the laws. The kiim, in his turn, gave countenance 
to an order of men so useful, and so little mingerouk Tlie peers also'wem 
obliged to pay them some respect, on account of thrir consequence asabod^. 
By these means the commons, or third estate, long so abject m England, an 
well as in all other European nations, rosegraduaUy.to ^edr present impor* 
tance ; and, in their progress, made arts and '^mmerce, the necessaiy at¬ 
tendants on liberty and equality, flourish in lWtain;». 

_ Edward enmloyed the suppli^ granted by'his Mople in warlike prepaj^ 
tioim against tua northern neighbour. He cited Baliol, as his vassal, to ap^ 

n) Rob«rtaon, Hist. Scotlandt book i. 

Kymer, vol. ii. W. Hemmiiiff. toI. i. 
fa) Br«dy, 7'reatise of Boroughf, from the Record*. 

C4) lu* ibid. Retiquia Speim. 
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pear Id «n Ei^lish parliament, to be bdd at Neweaatle. Bint tbai priao## 
haTing now receiva4 pope Celeatine'a dispenaation from hia eatii feidtjr, 
re^^ced the homage wrhich had been done to England, and aet Edward at 
dinanoe. Thia bravado was but iB supported by the military operathma of 
the Scots. Edward crossed the Tweed without opposition, at the head of 
thirty ^ouaand foot, and four thousand horse. Berwick was tai^en by as- 
sadlt; the Scottish army was totally routed near Dunbar; the whole souuiem 
art 'of the kingdom was subdued ; aod the timid Balioi, discontented with ■ 




^ w I T f i-f ^ 




those resources which were yet left, hastened to make hia^bmissions to the 
conqueror. He expressed thq deepest penitence for b^ disloyalty to his 
liege lord ; and he made a sol^n and irrevocable renunciation of his crown 
into the hands of Edward.(l) 

The English monarch marked as far north as Aberdeen and Elgin without 
meeting a single enemy. No Scotsman approached him, but to pay him sub* 
mission and do him homage. Even the turbulent Highlanders, ever refrac* 
tory to their own princes, and averse against* the restraints of law, endea¬ 
voured by a timely obedience to prevent the devastation of their country: 
and Edward, flattering himself that he had now attained the great object of 
his wishes, in the final reduction of Scotland, left earl Warrenne governor of 
the kingdom, and returned with his victorious army into England.(9) 

Here a few particulars are necessary. 'J'here was a stone, to which the 
popular superstition of the Scots paid the highest veneration. All thaK|| dn gB 
were seatea on it when they received the rite of inauguration. 
dition assured them, that tneir nation should always govern whe 
was placed; and it was carefully preserved at Scone, as the true p 
their monarch, and their ultimate resource under all misfortunes, 
got possession of it, and carried it with him into England. He also gave orde^ 
to destroy all the records, and all those monuments of antiquity which owbt 
preserve the memory of the independency of the kingdom of Scotland,'^d 
refute the English claims of superiority. The great seid of Baiiol was broken, 
and that prince himself was carried prisoner to London, and committed to 
close custody in tha.Tower.(3) years after he was restored to liberty, 

and submitted to a voluntary boiMfilient in France; where, without making 
any farther attempt for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a private 
station. 

Edwaid was not so successful in an effort which he made for the recovery 
of Guienne. The French monarch, Philip IV. sumamed the fay:, had robbed 
England of this province, by an artifice siniilar to that which Edward had 
praCtiME against the Scots. He had cited the English monarch, as his vassal, 
to answerTln the court of peers, the chaise of treason against his sovereign; 


recover it under the earl of Lancaster, who died in a short time; and the 
earl of Linonln who succeeded him in the command, failed in the attempt. But 
the active and ambitious spirit of Edward could not rqst satisfied so long as 
the ancient patrimony of his family remained in the hands of his rival. He 
therefore entered into an alliance with the earls of Holland and Flanders ;(4') 
iind^ped, that when he diould enter the frontiers of France, at the head of 
his English, Flemish, and Dutch armies, the French king would purchase 
l>oac^ ly the restitution of Guienne. . 

But u order to set Bus vast machine in motion, considerable supplies were 
neceasaiy from parliament: and these Edward readily obtained both from 
the lords and commons. He wasjiot so fortunate in his impositions on the 
cle|j^^ whom he always hated, and from whom he demanded a fifth of idl 
their luoveableB, aa a punishment for their adherence to the Mounfort fao> 

(I) Ryuier, vol. ii. Hemuing, vol. i. Trivet, yittnal. 
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Xl**r44ailaiilwf' ' to 

'CL* ^ df^il raveraiilnt, to rioei^^ony 

■ f)L wii-In ,"1*11*1 M»(wdiogl}r put^mKiwtirof 4 ie protoclnBi 'ox bw*. 

• 39ii» vlgdriMB soeiHTira wm ia^inatelji’iMrABd into oxsaaiitm. Orton 
m m o jaanad to tiia jud^ to raeeive iio‘;|w>8d‘'l>rought before tiam b^^^ 
claif^ ;' to h ear and dedde aU cdugea to wbiA thay were dBfendaats*;‘wnu 
!>'av«i)r <toi jtot{to||P||ut them, but to'db them justiu ag^st nobocb. The 
eocleatostica aoefl|BHa themselves in the most miserabl^^tuatton'im^lftoltole. 
•J^er oovld nopHSpn always in their own houses or j^ve^|> fox' wdn of 
anb^stence: iflSfSy went abroad in quest o^ecessaries; 4h^ were robbed 


were robbed 


-lung'aldeh 


ent They all either publicly or privately «oiimlied witt 
1 ^ 8 , wd received tbe protection of the lawsr^l) Not one e 
□mrnatoiin Hum^remarks, seemed willing to suffer for the, 


by toMt crown of ^ory wbich'^e dhurch holds up with such ostentation to 
her faithful sons. 

j«^^at all these supplies were not sufficient for the king’s necessities. He 
was obliged to exert nis arbitrary power, and lay an oppressive hand on eveiy 
:order otnton in the kingdom. The people murmured, and the barons muti- 
Aiedt aotwithstandiog their great personal regard for CJdward. He was 
ohltoed to raakabMcessions; to promise all his subjects a compensation for 
t^y'^^d sustain^; and to confirm the Great Charter, with an 
^Bse, in order to secure the nation for ever against all imposi- 
toxes without consent of pariiament.(S) Thesd ooncea^ns, my 
de^jB|uMOur’ ancestors had the honour of extorting, by their boRness and 
peidi^^^nce, from the ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambitious mo¬ 
narch that'^ver sat upon the throne ofiaTilidiiiirl Thmwalidity of. the Great 
Chmtor was never afterwards formu^n||Bbed. _ 

' Such a number of domestic disconf|||^^Kructed thAcing's embarkation 
'for flanders ; so that be lost the prS^^Rmon for a^ion, and after his^ ar¬ 
rival made no great progress aeains^Bi^ enemy. The French monanh, 
hiowever, propi^d a cessation pf arms v^and peace wn%. 80 on aftoH|mDU([d>t 
about by the mediation of th{^oj>e, in consequence of which wfts 


■ time the Scots rebelled. Earl Warrenne ha 
xmunt of his iU state of health,'^ad left thf 
hands of Ormsby add Cressingham, the offio[i|ai 
’’acting with that prudence and m^erati&irjiC< 
ttish nation to a yoke ^idi they \gn-e witlf'ig)^, extreme re- 
lerated every man of spirit bv the rigoup||^-j|»wrH^ of their 
Among^these William ^WallaGe, wno||Bj||j|j|s expluita are 
wo^y o^ust panegyric, but to wllhm the ftmd iiiliiiiiM|^ff|fl lliii Scots has 
lqa|||Bed nuuiy labulous acts of prowess, undertffbb; and ^^piBUniisd the des- 
{SbFKfe prpject of delivering his native country toom 41 m dtnhigiBBr of fo- 
re^efs. He had been -provoked by the insolei^aipfdMyEngiisb oApm' to 
.put him to death ; tmll finding himself on t^aj^ ac^ii^^Kroxiws to toAnon- 
quercps, he fled into the woods, and offered bimpw. Mji ffite der tliM|MdM|||i 
toe opprtosions of toe English governors had re^N^to tfap ]^|se 
He was of a gigantic stature, and endoired with weiMVw meBgt£ S 

yito.invindue fortitude of ^nd ; with disiutorsalted magftanimfty; wi^m- 
-credit patience, and ability to l^ar hui^r, fatigue, and ^ .the, ssttoftic* 
dtHhe seasobs: so that he soon acquired, among Us dflsperate asaodate^llbat 
dh'fKoiiity to which his virtuefl so eminently gotltied him.. Every day braught 


(O 3V. tfeinminit, vot. i. CAron. vol. Us 

, Wfilbiiiglinm. W. Hemming. 
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«%»!. »blal|^ m$^ 
h£i-co(uil9r3(;me9 tbui teitW Wjte 

^HUto ym ^wC the HAtfam &ow4Hj^Wiqinv 
bptbtameraubmiiiilon.to tlici riMlIiiiMBH Xlni 


MiMi 

tmMra’: 

iniiny vz^ 
ftltfaouM 


tered A^anWe. tefore the Scoft had united 

in a poature of defence ; wd many of the noWes, alarn^^^BWhe *5^ 

feSfy. and i^ived a nankm^a 


veatured yet to join.tbe <S»WoElie h^^^*^*”**® 

WaUace a party r and the natjpn, shakimr off its fettenL^niw 

their situation, renewed their oaths of fealfy. and received a nardJ^^.?* 
offen^ Blit Wallace, rtiJl undaunted, continued obstinate in hk purple 
As he found himself unable to give battle to the enemy, he marX§ nW: 

nn intentiOT of prolonging the war, and of turning to hk advan> 
***** mwintainous and barren countryT^Warrenne at- 
Iwfi**'"* *“*“ ““P “e**^ Stirling, on the banks of the Forth, where the 
k^li^ army was tM^ly routed. Cressingham, whose impatience urged tide 
attack waa daut,- Warrenne was obliged to retire into Boland ’ud J;hk 
prumi^ fortresses m Scotland surrendered to the conquero^fl 

revered as the deliverer of his ioiM|L»d 
r^yed ^m hu fol pwers the title of Regent or guardian,of thhlSE^ 
**? with eipellui thp «ii^^ 

fffd his srmy to march into and revenge all pa^ Iniuries bv reta^ 

Imting on that h<k»le nation. V|^ts, who dS^med ™ E 

j"?^****^ attjill^caU. They broke WtoVr^^ 
C'^ery thing waste before 

«Hl,s*|lr the^ravagik on alF sides, ss ftr as the bishopric of 

uraed into their own countryjeaded with spoils, and crownM 
"der the victorious Wallace.(95 m 

In Flanders when ho received intelligence of these 
i“*‘*"**®®'* “ P«ace with France, he haqt 
^^^BPPwwkOred hopes, not onl)^of wiping off every 

■8 thesis' 
taryfcrtkr 
drsd thoni 
never a£ anfr 
ahead,'BBtft 
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RMr49^«f|(r(M4tIoilt ; Ukd .^«; Mi no leMennf^ed st present defe%> 

ttipl eliiirated By tUtir p&st vjdtbriM, still maintain the cutest foi libort^ 
TtiM 'were again VictonouS, ind agidn subdtnB. Wallaoe alone malntaioed 
Ida independenoy amidst the umvenal"alaTery of his countrymen. ISut I)e 
was at lett;^ belaayed to the .English by his iriend^ii John Monteith: and 
Edward, moae natoral'braye^ am magnanimity should have led him to re- 
apMt Bice (gnalities film enemy, ordered this Ulustrioua patriot to be carri^ 
in’^ah^hs to London to be tried as a rebel and trgitor, though he had never 
^made en to^ tsaton or swom/ealty to England, and to be ex^mted on Tower- 
^hilLtl) <^d not tbi^ his favourite conquest secure, whilst Wallsra 
was alive. Hence thq unworthy fate of a man, who had defended C9FdllP>y 
yean, with signal valour and perseverance, thediberties of his native 
- But the barbarous policy m Edward failed of the purpose to which iF was 
dirCiCted. The cruelW and injustice exercised upon wdlace, instead of 
breaking the snirit,only roused more effectually the resentment of the Scots. 

« . the envy which, during his lifetime, had attended that, gallant cdiieftain, 
og 'now buried ih his grave^he was univeraaUy regarded as the chani||igi' 
. of Scotland, and ehleJly lamented by all ranks of men. The people 
< ef ery wbere-disposeen to rise against the English government: and a new and 
more fortunate le^er soon ptesqpted hlmaeliL' who conducted them to li- 
hertyv.to victory, and to ven^aribe. 

Bruce, son of that Robert who had been one of the competitors for 
' tte crown of ^tland, h^ succeeded in consequence of his fathors death, to 
aU his pretensions ; aga^pb death of John BaLol, which happened about the 

same tune in France, slem^ to open a full c-- *" ---— 

of this young i 
in a private oc 

flame'of patrietiita|^as suddenly conveyed from the breast of one hero to 
that of another. Brace regretted his engagement with Edward, and secretly 
determined to seize the first opportunity of rescuing ii-om slavery his op- 
ueseed coufftry., The time ol deliverance seemed now come. He hoped 
fhattiie Scots, without a leader, and without a king, would unanimously re- 
to his stimdaid, and seat him on the. vacant throne. Inflamed with the 
ardour of youth, and buoyed up by natiyil^ipwge, his aspiring spirit saw 
alone the gli >ry of the enterprise, or regard«||pm difficulties that must attend 
it as the source only of greater glory. The ipiBeries and oppressions which 
h« had beheld liw countrymen suffer in 'their uneoual contest fur indepen¬ 
dency,.the r^poted defeats and ipi^ortunes which they had undergone in the 
struggle., proved but so many incentives to brii^ th<{^ relief, and to lead 
them boiling with revenge against the haughty viators. . 

In tons^uence. of this resolution, and some suspicions that EdwardWiss ap¬ 
prised (ff it, Bruce suddenly left the English court, and arrived in a few 
^ys at Dumfries in Annandale, the chief seat of his family interest. There 
a number of the nobility i^ere happily assembled, and among the rest John 
' Ommin, to^whcm he l^.formerly communicated his deeigns, and pho had 
basely reveiued them to Edward. The noblemen were astoni^ed at the ap¬ 
pearance of Bruce, and ^t afore when’ he told them' that he was come to live 
(w die with them in defence of the liberties <ot his country; and hoped, 
with their asristance, to redeem the Scottish name from all indi^tioa which 
it had so hm^auffer^ from,the tyranny of their imperious mastera. It were 
better, he aud, if Heaven fhould so deia«e H, to perish at once like brave 
mm, with swords in their hands, than to drqsd long, and at last undergo the 
fitte''of tim iinf(wtanate.W«llace.(8) 

The B^rit with whiih this d|a4xnirae traa delivered, the bold aentiments 
which it coifveyed, the novelty bf Brace’s declazstion, aasisted by the gracM 
.of his youth and manly deportment, made deep impression on the mindS' of 
'nobles, and roused all those principlea of indignation and revenge with 
which they had long been secretly actoated. . They declared their onaabiunis 
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M. Wert. Oeo. Bucbaoso. 

t) Id. ihid. 




acknowledged 'ih most parts of the kingdom, was julimdljr erow^hd. at Se(KD|^ 
^ thi bisbf^ «f Bt. Andrew’s, who hM seaiousl^MK^oed his cause. The 
EngUA wm sgffda driven gikof the Idii^om, except snoh jss took shelter iq 
the fortresses stiU in their mmds; and Edward found Scots, already.. 

twice conquered by his valour, were yet to subdue. 

Conscious however of his superior power, as well as sl|iirior sidll ih arita's, 
this great monardi made light of bis antagonist. *tHe thought of nothingWt 
victory ihd vengeance. He sent a body of troops intd’BcpIhind ^nder Aytaiuc 
de V^nce, his general; who falling unexpectedly upon Bruce, thrcv*]^. 
army into disorder, and obliged him to take shelter in the Western lutK.' 




Edward himself was advancing w|ih a mighty force, determined to make thb 
now defenceless Boots the vm|m «of his severity, when he unexpected^’' 
sickened and died at Carlisle yBhjoining with his latest breath his son ana 
successor to prosecute the war, and never to desist till he haddnaDy snbdueA 
the kingdom of Sootland.(8) But that, as we shall afterwards^re occarida 
to see, the second Edjtard was Bttle able li^tccomplish. tr 
The character of ^^ward I. as a warrior and politicUp has already been 
suffid^tly deBneatM. I«shaB therefore forilear touching again on those 
partidMrs,rand conclude this letter with his merit as a legislator, whhA has 
ju8%.obtateed him the honourable qp])eUation Cf the En^im Justinian." The 
nuamoos statutes passed during his reign setfle the fi&f points of jurisj^- 
denoe; and, as Sir Edward. Coke observes, tsulj»deserVe the name rf 
blisbniMts, because they have bepit more constqgt,? standni^/.;i|ind .dni^Gie^ 
laws, than any made sim^. The regular orde^ m^tained tit- Ms 
stratum also gateihe common law an oppettimity'ro rtfine if^lf*; brisskltC 
tbejudgasto a eerttdntyfc their determinatidns, aM the-law^eri to precbmdi 
in their'pleadings. He regulated the. jtirisdictlqn of the, sdVdral ootntef 
ettablltted the efke of JustiM of the peace, ooanileted the dlVlsien 
eottit'of tticbeqaer into fbur dUttinct cour^ each m which maiiite^*it8'8^ft 
nite)hi(aailk witfaMiit deoftnttenee upon any. one mamstrate ; anoW the 
yers itttertteda iiivented a method of cMryi% iWdUWm ^ 
ssntltii^'iiMdseeAd’odiiita te(6H««’Hvate and ihdelfk’oieaih 
snamtaads wBUsh^tmided verytnneb to improve thittpraeticeef ttfelitafiiranr 
#ar attiw^ Bdttm<d- took so mu^ cbre ttM lilt*'lfdi^jhv 


stratum also ^te Ihe co 
the'judges to a eerttdn^ 
in %eir .pleadings. He 
ettablUhed timeltoof 
eotttt'of nicbequer into 
ntaihrimlilk witfaMt de| 
yers iritermurds iiivente 


attiwOKh Sdtrm<d- took so muro cbre tkA 
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tht Rtignof Edvard ttiwithm AeeaiMt rf tk» Affairet^f 
Scotland. 


rituktion of nS^rt beti^een Eoeknd and Scotland stiho doath 
of fid#iMX 'lnakaa H neoeesary, my dear Philip, to carry fiuther the history 
of oor oswhllanil, beferdhre return to the transactions on the contineiit. 
dKorprinee e>'er ascended the English throne with more advantages then 
Edtw*d^f 1.. Hh was in the twfnty-third year of his age^ and universalW tM- 
loMM hy ti>e people, bdfh on account of the sweetness of his own disposition, 
said as Ihewa and successor of their illustrious monarch. He was at the 
JUtd of aMeata%, ready to slihjnct the whole island to his sway ; and all 
IdM^^rom^^ ^temlelvfs trsMuillity and hap|dness under his geremment. 
Bitt &e flr^actiOfJdB ftSgn bitted ^ these nepes, and Aowed him totally 
' sdhMsdided fo^ his hig|fa Station. Instead of prosecuting the eonquest of 
SeSttand, gccording to'the desire of his father, he returned into England, 
aftet p fiew feehth^ dfforts, and immediately diAanded. his forces; aluongh 
fiObett fiaiice bad, before this time, emerged from hie obscurity, and was be¬ 
come snfBcie&tly formidable to make more vigorous measures necesMsiw. 

Me next step t^en by Edward was no less weak and imprudent. He re- 
ddMPPiert Gav^ton, A y^tbfol favourite, whom the late king had banished 
tit$‘r«alm OfMcebunt of his ascendancy over this prince; and whom, on his 
d^h-beA he had made him promise never more to entertain. Gaveston was 
the son<4}f a Gascon knight of some distinction, and by his shining accom- 
’B&Uunehts had early insinuated himself into the sfibetione of young Edward, 
oKaSe hbart^as easily caught by appcsaam^, and strongly msposed to 
ftfondship and confidence. He was endowps with the utmost elegance of 
^adlape and peiscM ; was noted for a fine mien Snd easy carriage; had distin- 
gniahdi himself Jdn dl warlilffi and genteel exercises, and was celebrated for 
tb^ quick sallies W wit in oMeh his countrymen usually exceL Little 
wonder that such qwrsbn wa^thougfat necessary to a gay monarch, whose 
fi^tdea he able to flatter :^but a wise king wnt have no public favourite, 
aa^atlfi less a ffifeign one. Edward experienced this danger. 

^vbspon no'sqoner anV^d^t couht than he was loaded with henefiUu and 

ta the highest honoitfs. The king bestowed upon him the earldom 
• had to the^wn by the death of prince Edmond, 

' 'WS^wltlchiH jjihag of &^^mans. ^ snarrmd hgn to his own neloe ; and 
■MAwte a^^no fleeMpVe m l ^s ro yalty but as ilr served to add lustre t^ 
thW '^lt^ Wdds foud^delgtry., ulie hau^ty barcpiB, already .^tiy disaa- 
, with fidlnird’^condiipt in r^Jard to Scotian^ Vere ennigld at the 
. pmleritv oLeMlnlop whqmr&eT desptted. Nondia wey take any care to oon- 
qpIptheWutnimosity. Meanl>'hlle.Gaveston, instead of disarming eKvyhy fbe 
m^eralfo&Slind ipodesty of his behaviour, diiplayed hfo power and iMuence 
ww ^e 'uWMt osteiitatioii. .Evdry day miiltipUed his enepdes j and nbthhig 
wm —tisnq t&poement their unfonpend-render It.fatkTheth.tb 1^ 

flxpim was at Jeiigiki|dfo«4ed‘ by Thomas earl id LancaSteri 
'jniriwfto ue lffng,mhd BrA {uriaee of the blood. He put nimHof-at we 


genriSsrto the inng,mhd first prinee of the hiood. He puthunwu-at t 
* 'Bbud -that-paity amohg the barons who derired the depfbssion of tliiii ,i 
Winil stronger.' 'Zhie. confederated -aebbe bound themsedvee by ae^.to'f 
^ Giveston: they took .arms for that purpose, end Edward urafoMiged 
laideh^Um. But he was afterwards xeeallea, rrinstated in his former ri>ni 



klng^g Ur^/ther, also dUtintuirfieii himoolf m JUrwe^ l^e 

the Engligh power beine^ ^tld^« Li^ '^“V' **«' & '«f 

the leart gaewine rf tte Si^ ^ndurt of BiwuH, eren 

independency. Thev obtained a^tna reoeiirej'iag ttveb' 

hjr the jdunder of the country and ta^t ±hl™Tf a ■ .? 

force, had again retired into his mountains The p'^^k ejfwnst a fcpenor 

tnes: he invited over great niunbers of theoSmsierlTiiS^ foreign eonn- 

desperate by their sitnation/and ^lawe S^^ ffd -to^S. 

n>i«Wjuetiy unde; »uchTS^RrS^.^'',i2S? 
3Sfnumerous h^. Robert, howe^, J«S>Hfttk*^ 
•«?«"<»>• «rallw>t#y of Hs troops. He MetA 
Baw»99k>»u*BA*'>out t»0 mtteefrom Stirifinit -^e .i? 

ofHerefiird, ■nft'iat one eteAe et€^1^^M!Z Sal* 
t^diu witi a batd»«se, in eight of the two Irttlebtf XiSnSS^|S£ 

O) T. Walsingham. Tide la More. W. Hemming. 
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„... 

’ifilHi tfaerBMg&^eoafidei^ in ^ kc ijuxuvew* «uiu. 

__, l a a g B* far «a afiwrtnni^'BC • ffliei' 

offiifew honr^ wps boim^ntth infiinepce: amd Bdwiiitf; 

' ■PP^aMiL- dinar up Us forces^ and B&raneed against Hie. Scete. 
'eacegad'-vitii g>^ ar^ur, and di^^ute was finve ’asA 
■*^Mg Jn n ifea Pduglas Md'lkroken the Knya i h cavalry/ but their Itne; 
i^-anB’-UtSl firm, wSen a stratagen^decided the fortune of the field.' 

_naUeeted a number of waggoners and nunpter boys, and fiimiahed 

thdib tHth -standards. *'They appeared upon the heights towards the left, 
Thg»Hi||1iili mistoekUem for a fire;)^ army coming to surround theH^ a 
pmfih' sileed' fikem; they threw down their arms and fled. The Scots pur> 
suMrwMi jp e a t alMi^ter as far as Berwidc ; and, 'besides an inestimable 
booty, toOK slimy persons of quality prisoners, with above four hundred gen- 
tleh^, wboUifitolMnrt treated with great humanity, and whose ransom was a 
new-poeeaelfki of wealth to the lictorious army. Edward himself napowW 
rrffy^, iy &eker in Dunbar, whence hd passed by sea to Berwick.^ 1; 

- ftttlh wavHiegteat and decisive battle of Bannockburn, which secured the 
halMsaadenoy ot Borland; fixed Bieice«on.the throne of that kingdom, and 
nS^WdwiDed the*mo8t algna^ow that the EngUsh monarchy haa received 
shsda the bfOrman invasion. Tnenumberof slaiB is not certainly known, but 
Hhaaat have been jrery great; for the impression of this defeat on the niinda 
4 ^ the TSnjgliah was SO wtrong, that no superiority of force Could encourage 
them to keep Hie field against Scots for some years. * 

Iq eriSr’to avml biniiwlf of his present success, Robert entered England ; 
-^ all Hie nortiwrn counties without opposition; and, elated by hXa con- 


_armpof _ _ ^ 

sohBKel^ with a more numerous body of troop8.^R^';a .epievous famine, 
w hh d i at that time desolated both Britain and Jrelalll%' ^reduced the Scottish 
aSUiy'to the greatest extremity ; so that Robert was'^bbli^d to return, with 
hlSMi^ much diminished, into his own oeuntrv. His brother, who assumed 
HnCitie ofking of JrHahdi'Wter experiencimfw variety of hardships, was de¬ 
feat^ and slaiahy the English near Dundalk ; and Hobert became sensRde 
tl»t*ha had attempted projdcta too extensive for the force of his narrow 
khkadom. 

liaward, beridea the disasters which>be suffered from the invasion of Hie 
Sedtek a*>d the oppoaitloB formdd againrt his government in Ireland, was ha- 
rdhaed wltfa a rH>mlim> in Wales: and the factions of his nobility troubled 
hjla>p«t more ti^ all these, ^ey todc advantage of the public calamities 
toi^uolt his firilen fortunes, wd endeavonred to establish their ownindepw- 
d9afjK*B the mins, of the thr&ih. The king's unhaiqiy aitua/ion obliged nini 
tdteOfilply with sA thdi^demrads. The' ministry was new roodeUed by the 
of lisnCMtgf, wd that prince was placed pt the head of theCiwxicK 
J^w artihlliwilf waa-eT&ntly by ipture unfit to hpld the reinuif govero^ 
iM Ci^t.-rjid-waa senaiblbof his own defeet8,.«nd soi^t to be ^nnied^.yoh 
w-^ounte Burii they were rather Hidb* nfiuisteie) whom he.eaoees* 
" ' ^ waa regdrded ad a feQpw'subieot exalted above his rank andeta- 
ine the obleot of tHyf to the chief nobOity. 'l%e 
1, .-dftdf-.the death ot Gaveston, was'' Hugh le Hespi^iiBte> 'or 
i'!^fha«f.£k^]ish birth, and of a noble family; He ntwieaMd 
^imijflishineataspf parson and address thkt were'fitted to 
^ was, destitute of that poderatida and 

bt have te|Kj|ipwhim to mitigate the envy of the gi'sht. 



^doa^ji^^rimga& j^ wietly <pre%htfcft,perils of the dangerous stat^ to 
(tt.'Hfbn. MstBM. T. dels More. T. WsbingbRni. Vpod. NeTjrtr"*' 



rttfak 



_,, _ . _ _ ... 

.«ttliaroir ttoUetViw ifinim tm p i dh' j 

arnut Mia a«(nvided tha TiiiiWtMitt sf tbe {Wwririte and __ 

noUiemra WM« then Hie futile^-me abeead, the e^ at <aMb 

bo^ wereewTJoyed toMteOatlng different nriteiafariona. ^irYinir Hinen 
reidi^ that me ooi^onation oath, fcy^whidi hh^WH bettadOo dha a rt e'fta hwwbv 
reetrained him &oni giving asaent to ao UlMl ademandk er«iwdei!udii^.->. 
noblemen vho were accusM of no crime, nor had^aaf bpb<»tiiiiltV'aft»dM-. ' 
themof ^vinganewer. But eqnit^'and reanm proved aleebte banwagehiet 
men^who had arme in their hanitiy and who, beang alre^y involved ingniltt' 
BMt D^aafety but in anceeas asd victory. They enter^ London witbithrir 
trqffipe j and giving Into the parliamenV which waa then aittii^, a eilpise 
Bgainat the Spenaera (of^wbicn they did not attempt to prove one ar^l^, 
they procurpa, by menaces and violence, a aentence of peipetual exile 
thoae ininiaten.(l} , 

act. of vio]race, ‘in which the '^ng was obliged to acquidkw^ aendered 
hia peraon and authority so contemptible, that%very one thought Mmeelf «»- 
titled to treat the royal family with neglect. The queen waa puUiely in* 
suited; but, as that princess was geneiwy beloved, Edward was permits 
to take vengeance on the- offenden Hailng now some forbea on foot, and 
haviim concerted measures with his friends tbr^ghout England, he venturi 
to pw off the mask ; to attack all his enemies ; and to recall the two 8peiv> 
sera, whose senfeOcehs^declared illegal, unjust, and contrary to the tenor Of 
the Great Charter.(8) - . 

The king had dow got the start of the baronag an advantage whidi in thoae 
times waa generally decisive. 1| pkived so in the present instanoe. Lancaster 
alone made resistance; he was taken prisoner, condemned by a court. mar>- 
tial, and led to execution. About twenty more of the most notoriens ofil^era 
were afterwards condemned by legal trial, and executed. Many were thcomn 
into prison; (wmn mtdeJlM' escape beyond sea; and most of the forfeituidi' 
woe seised by yddng 8^mur, whose rapacity was insatiable. The barcms of 
the king's pmrty werejp^arted with this partial division of the spoils: ^e 
envy against the fcvounte rose higher than ever. The people, who alwaye 
listed h^, made him still mor^gjie dbject of their^v^rsion : all the relatiaos 
of ^ attainted barons vowed revenge ; and although tranquillity wasin:sp»' 
pearance resiq^ed to the kin^om, the general contempt of'.the king,«M - 
odium df Sfiehser, engendereif future revolutions and convulrions. 

In such a situation no success could be expected &om foreign wars. , S4n 
ward, therefore, after making one more fmit^ss attempt against Scntlaod, 
wheoce he retr^ted with didonour, found it necessi^ to terminate ho^il^ 
ties with that kin^om by a truce of thirteen years. This truce was so muidi 
the more seasonaue for' England, as the nation was at that time threatened 
with hoistilities from France. Charles the . Fair had some grounds of oom- 
, plainhggBinst the Englhdi ministers in Giilenne, and seemeddesirouB ta^ahe 
Edwaras weakness. In order to confiscate aB his foreigii^ik)- 

, ieglmipmhaBsy by the eazl'of Krat, tlm kingfs brotho*, hadrbeenvtned.in 
[ i|pt«eii obtained perini^on to go over to Baris, and eadeanenn 

'1 matters with her brother. She there found a auin}ier.of 
idbe remains of the Lancastrian Action ; and their cemmon hah^ 

. aoon begot a secret frieod&ip aod cotreBpand||m hetwHth 

tbnpLs^ that princess, mo envied the favourite bis iaffiience thn^*^ 
AntlM'^eae refuthwi was Roger bfortimer, a potent- Imsosi-hi tli^.^ 
hnaoeen cdfidemnedfor hjgb.lteiisoii, but bdl umimH* - 
fro^.^^^bw^. His conaeguence in^u^ggil, him to.'UuEni/''^ 

(O..Tjrtrel. from tSb Rsguter of C. C.^diaterbuiT. T. Wal^a^m.* 

“T»er, vol. ill. 

<t> RjuitiT, ulu Mqif 
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}B adtlM dMoff M OM " 
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{KMtBltfn Tjwy nii » 

ridas^ Witli m teUe, ^ttkbdnj'ftiiwom Unb nid 
tiiatrt him, tbMBf^ fcamCMibow d i ^tth * 

oltbMigli O il tW Md nsiSurd' tdomae %«r» MnmartM Itylt^leSMdfllQBV 
r*—*«— j-tt rnj Bi i i 

ofllfeligbdzliiffUngifl) , . . 

Tfaua periihra the uiuoitniMlte Edward II. It ia not easy far inMi gUat^ 
to fldttre a mairitiort fameeent and inofiesaire, era prince leaadttedftri^ 
irermiig a derofr and tco^nlait people. The viapnr and capacity of tba tMk 
made ample amendafer fail father's weakneea. Auta variatr of abjaeiaBMat 
occupy Our attention before we Consider the reign of Edward III.. 


LEtTE^XXXVIII. 


TAe EmptN and Ut BAr.endenciei, Rome, and the Italian Statee, 

fratt the Election of Rodulph of Maptt^g, to the Death of Henrg VI i. 

* 

Tna German ^pirOj rap deer Philip, as I have already had occasion t« oi»> 
serve, could not properly said to have a head, from the death of Frederic 
II. lUl the eiectioh-w mdixlplvdount of Hapsburg. This great captain, who 
hadwnne time ererdsed tite office of grand marshal to Ottocarus king td Bo- 
heaU^ and was raised to the imperil dignity dn account, of his military ta¬ 
lents, no sooner fbnnd faims^ in possession of the august throne, thiea-he 
employed his authority in supprtassmg the disorders which had prevailed du¬ 
ring tne interregnum; and he succeeded so well in his endeavours, that 
and security were soon generalty re-established in Germany. He de- 
stra}itid La Thuringia lixty eastJes, which were the retreats of Banditti, and 
ordered ninety-nine highw8}'men to be hanged at one time in the my of 
ErAiit.(S) 

Having thus in smne measure settied the interior police of the empire, 
Rodalph assembled a diet at Menta, where he granted - new privilei^ ^ 
Godar and-nther cities, and confirmed those which had been granted gy 
prededesaara. viiiiaw also the deliberations of the assembiy turned upottj^^ 
conduct of edrtam princes, who had pretested againkt the election o&'fhtB 
count of Rapdnirg. Among these was Ottocarus king of Bohemia, against 
whom dm^t had other causes of dissatisfatetioii. He had seixed upon the 
duchy of Austria, after the death of Frederic, the last duke | and the sLatea 
oomi^iied.of the oppressions which they suffiered undm: this usurper, ftam 
wtAttuSturyiiegged to be deUvmied. . • t ' ' 

diet waa summoned on thiaMnn^bct at Augsbnnlf: whersi 
-tfpatftiog, or doii^ nonage by Mvombaasadovg,'was daeh 
dffi MApire. His.posmsion M Austria, 8takb>^^umids, jiaAA 

tMlip* .^1^^ 

nth’Sttence was nMBi«d-,te-Ot9Mi^^ l» aj w ga ari yntclaimeit, 
'^'l^l^aiirdKnild I do hthnaM ?si.i.ew0.R»Mpk i^pthiag ,i|«s fqgpiusalv 

aoi I paid faimlii*wages. ^ aensaiSlsOi fwBdsdntai 
jMtttt w my Bwotd.*'(3), #, ,*» - • V 

ee of this rewdntiWB,.Qttoe>nM a sse li a i WhinjW^ - . - ^ 

1 princes, aad'aaoag .the- np widi th« duku.nf , 

Let last ohiiged snw M W dt y mdlthei 


i3\ lie is Mots." 

___— .tWsiM.Mv.iLc.ui, 

{to Mm. SjTf. BiehtH^kem^ 



*00 THE HISTQKV OF Paut I. 

- This homage vas performed'' iar the island of Camberg in the Danube, 
Mider tMose oano} 7 , lUvlMBr td save Ottocaros fitmi a 'puUie hgtaOia- 
He repaired to the all covered with gold anif jewels. SMulph, 
aeuperior pzidi^ re<»irM .him> in the most coarse and simple dress; and 
l|||he,nidst of the oeremony, either aocXIeM or derign, the curtains of 
tSi nmopT fell bade, md exposed to the e^es of the pet^e, and the armies 
tiiat UoM Ae banlm of the liVer, the haughtp king on his knees, with his 
hands joined betweffi those of his conqueror, whom nehad aooften called his 
steward, and to 'whom he nowJ)ecame cup*bearer., 

Ihe i^e of Ottocarus, a Russian princess, and no less haughty than her 
hadwpd, was so much hurt by this mortifying circumstance, that she induced 
him U) renopnee the treaty he had conduded with Redulph, and again have 
-*eM|||tne to arms for the recovery of Austria. The wmperor immediatdy 
Aiaraiedragainst him ; and a battle epsUed, in which Ottocarus was slahk 
' ' Redulph now discovered himself to bt no less a politician than a warrior. 
'He gave the govnanmentjWf Austria and its. appendages to his eldest son, 
count Albert; -whom he afterwards, in^ diet at Augsbiag, publidy invested 
with that duthy, wUch was/ncosporat^.Vith the collie of the princes. 
Hence the rise of tile house of Austria. Jkud he at the same time invested 
Rodulph, another of his sons, wkh the county of Suabte, which belonged to 
him in right of his #ife. He alsaifvisety resolved to adhere to the artidasof 
the treaty with Ottocarus :..and sccor^gly put his infant Bon Winceslaus 
•'vnder the tutelage of the marquis of Brandenburg.(l) 

But although Rodulph's authority was now fulTy^ estabiished in Germany, 
he was far from being master in Italy. Tbaimperirf crown indeed been 
confirmed to him by Gre^r v X. on his cedi^ to the Hel;f Aae Ihe lands of 
the countess Matilo^ and aU the territories roentjoiiad/ in Jdie grants made 
to the church by former emperors. In so doing, Rodulph properiy yielded 
nothing but the right of receivingliomage from noblemen, who never did it 
without reluctance, and cities which it was not in his power to command. 
Venice, Gepoa, and Pisa, hud a greater numter of shipe than the emperor 
could matter of ensigns; Florence, was become eonsideiwle, and already the 
nurse of the liberal arts. 

Rodulph spent the«letter part of his reign in establishing the grandeur of 
his family iU'Austria., *Hegrante<l prq/ileges to the clergy; be^wed new 
dignitieB 1ipon the n^lemen ; diminished the taxes ; buQt and repaired 
public edifices; and behaved with so much generosity and moderatien, as 
won the'bearts oft all men. But notwithstanding his popularity, he couhl 
not procure his son Albert, dukd of Austria, to be elected king of the Ro¬ 
mans ; a dittppointmeht which, together with tlie death of his son Rodulph, 
so much chagrined him, Bmt be died soon after. He was a prince of great 
Valour, sagacity;’^and probity; and raised the empire, from a state of misery 
and confusion/Jto the enjoyment of peace, policy, and riehes.(8) 

After-an interregnum of jrine months, which was productive of manyttis- 
oiiders, the German princeftE^sed.to the imperial throne Adeduhus of Nas- 
emi, on thd^sanes nvinciple which htM mWe them choose his preoeoessor. .He 
'seemed isspable of'^w^ntaiuing 'th&Kldly of the empire et the head of Ita 
annies, adthout bilMg^hle 

• ; 4he of this p<|rice'iaa«yiyt,eoot i >i Bo il' scene of troubles, and at last 
Hbfettinated iniiiadSPOBifiont -nu tieeda p ^sbad made him guilty of several 
''SlltlNr«f'4njpstiqe; '^nc£ Albipt Juke AOttttt.aifilisgatiBfied at not auceeed- 

4iig.totheJiep»ialC(lirone, tn«h.^r^^, represent in the worst Ih^t. A 
.conlOileOMjPrwas formsd ogaiust Adolphus and he was deposed by the arch- 
biah^ Of tke {fhooes m the mnpire. 

(D HiiMl aWtup. Mont. Siptom. tom. i. ■ 

(SJ HsiM. lib. ii. c. M„ Bfcrre»toui. vi. >/«tom. li. Notliiofr can show 

lea stiller light Rodulph'i resolution and prsseucs. of mind Ihuii bis babu’nourHt bit 
VOrooatisa. Ihsabwo'cs of the imperisi sceptrg, sui>)>osed to be tliiit uf ChaiieaMSOe. 
wbiefa -bad been mislaid, SMmed to afford Bonie (lis.inpcted nulileinau iiuretoxtfor re- 
fuiiuglbb 6atb of alleKiance “ Tins is hit serpi re," siiid Roilulplr, scisinp a crucifix ; 
and all the princee aou nobles iustautly look tbe uutb, and did iiitu uomainras 'emperor. 
Heiss, &e, ubi siip. ' 
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‘‘ 6^ years agOj" said the archbishop, “ the empire bein^ vacant, we cano- 
"ni<SUy elected Adolphus count of Nassau king' of the Romans, knowing at 
“ that time no person more worthy of the dignity. At first he conducted 
“ himself wisely, foUowing the counsels of the most prudent electors and 
« princes of his court. But he began by d^rees to despise their aditce^pnd 
listen to the counsels of young persons without either sense or experience ; 
“ then he found himself destitute of means and friendiMo assist him sincere* 
“ ly in bearing the burden of government. The electors perceiving his in- 
“ digence, and swayed by mapy other motives, have demanded the pope's 
“ consent to depose him, and woose another emperor. We are tola that 
“ our envoys have obtained the consent of his holiness; though those of 
" Adolphus afiSrm the contrary : but we, having no regard to any aut^ritv 
“except that which is vested in ourselves, and finding Adolphus inc^able 
“of governing the empire, do depose him from the imperim dignity, and 
“elert Albert, duke of Austria, king of the RoB)ans.”(l). 

Adolphus, apprised of this Section, raised the siege of Rufiach, ia Alsace, 
and marched towards Spire, where he enaamj^d. He was reinforced by the 
count Palatine Rodalph, Otho dhke of Bavaria, and the cities of Spire and 
Worms, which had never deserted his cause. Albert advanced towards him, 
in order to dispute the imperial crown, by arms. They engaged between 
Gelnsheim and the cloister of Rosendal, and the battle was maintained with 
much obstinacy on both sides. I n the heat of action Adolphus singling out 
his rival attacked liim hand to hand, haughtily exclaiming, “Here you shall 
“ resign to me the empire and yourlife!”—“ Both," replied Albert, are in 
“ the hands of ^Jod,’’ and immediately struck his competitor with such vio¬ 
lence in the face, that he fell from his liorse, and was instantly slain.(2) 
During the reign of Adolphus^ and also of his predecessor Rodulph, the 
Jews were persecuted in the empire with great cruelty, on a supposition that 
they had slain several Christian children, and committed other crimes, which 
excited the hatred of the public. They were accused of having stolen a con¬ 
secrated host: and the credulous people, without examining infh the matter, 
were so much incensed at this pretended sacrilege, that the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg, Rottemberg, Amberg, and several other towns of Franconia and 
Bavaria, seized oil the unhappy ls];pelite8 that fell in their way ; committed 
them to the flames, and drove the rest to such despair, that numbers chose 
rather to destroy themselves end families than run the hazard of falling into 
the h.ands of the merciless Christians. Nor was this unhappy people treated 
with more indulgence in Holland and Friesland, their present asylum, at 
that time provinces of the empire. (3) 

Though Albert had been elected king of the Romans before his victory 
over Adolphus, and consequently became emperor on the death of that 
prince, he chose to have his title confirmed by a new diet; which was accord- 
inriy assembled for that purpose at Frankfort, the elector of Triers and the 
P^tine not having formerly given their votes : and he was afterwards 
solemnly crowned at Alx-la-Chapelle. The concourse of people on that oc¬ 
casion was so great, that the duke of Saxony, the ^emperor's brotlier, and 
several other persons, were squeezed to death in the crowd.(4) 

The first years of Albert’s reign were dismiieted by w quarrel with the pope 
and the ecclesiastical idectors. Boniface VlII. the last pontiff who pretemi- 
cd to dispose of crowns, and who carried the pretensions of the apostolic see 
as high as any of his predecessors, took part with the three German arch¬ 
bishops, who had refused to answer tlie emperor's summons. 'Fhey were at 
Isngtn, however, obliged to submit; and Boniface confirmed the election of 
Al&rt, when he wanted to make him the instrument of his veng^eance agsunat 
Philip king of France. But the emperor did not obtain this confirmation, 

(O Chron. CWta. 

(8) Ibid. 

(3) Steron, Moslieini, Hut. EccUs. vol. iii. Dr. Mosheim leaves it oonlWfgl. 
whetlier tbe accusutioii against the Jews were ti iie or false ; l>iit bis learneil and jiiilict- 
OUS translator, in a note, gives reason to believe they were insidiously (orged. 

(4) Heiss, liv. ii. cliap. xxivi 
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it h aiUd, till he had deehrd, that 'Ulte empire was trans/b^ theHoir 
“ See from the Greeks to the Germans ; that the severa/m pontiff had 
*' granted to certain ecclesiastical and secular princes the rigbt of electi^ a 
'' kin^ of the Romans, destined to the empire; and that emperors aad kinips 
“ derive t^ir regal power from tlie pope. ’(1) . * 

The most remarkable event in this reign is the rise of the republic of Swis- 
serland. Fortified by their natural situation, surrounded with mountains, 
torrents, and woods, the Swiss having outhing to fear from strangers, had 
bved happily in a rugged country, suited only to men who have been accus¬ 
tomed to a frugd and laborious course of lifi). Fqiuillity of condition was 
the basis of their government. They had been fbee from time immemorial; 
and when any of their nobility attempted to t) rannise, they were either al¬ 
together expelled, or reduced within hounds by the people. But althou^ 
the Swiss were extremely jealous of their liberty, they had always been sub¬ 
missive to the empire, on which they depended ; and many of their towns 
were free and imperial. 

V^en Rodulph of Hapsburg jvas elected emperor, several lords of castles 
formally accused the cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, of having 
withdrawn themselves, from their feudal subjection. But Rodulph, who had 
formerly fought against those petty Jyranta, decided in favour of the citizens; 
and thencefoith these throe cantons were under the patronage, but not the 
dominion, of the house o.' Austria. 

Rodulph always treated the Swiss with great indulgence, and generously 
defended their rights and privileges against the noblemen who attempted to 
infringe them. Albert's conduct in these respects was just the reverse of his 
father s: he w'anted to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and had 
formed a scheme for erecting their country into a principality fur one of Ids 
sons. In order to accomplish this purpose, he endeavoured to persuade 
the cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, to submit voluntarily to his do¬ 
minion. In case of compliwce, he promised to rule them with great lenity; 
but finding them tenacious of their independency, and deaf to uU his solici¬ 
tations, he resolved to tame them by rougher methods, and appointed gover¬ 
nors, who domineered over them in the must arbitrary manner. 

The tyranny of these governors exceed,ed nil heliet. Geisler, governor of 
Ury, ordered his Iiat to be fixed upon a pole in the market-place of Altorf, 
and every passenger was commanded, on pain of death, to pay obeisance to 
it. But the independent spirit of William Tell, who among others, had pro¬ 
jected the deliverance of bis country, disdained to pay that absurd homage. 
On this the governor ordered him to be hanged ; but remitted tlie punishment, 
on condition that he should strike an apple from his son's bead with an arrow. 
Tell, who was an excellent mai-ksman, accepted the alternative, and had 
the good fortune to strike off the apple without hurting his son. But Geia- 
ler perceiving a second arrow under William's coat, inquired for what pur¬ 
pose that was intended: “ It was designed fur thee," replied Uie indignant 
Swiss, “ if I had killed my son.” For that heroic answer he was doomed te 
perpetual imprisonment, though fortune happily put it out of the govemor'a 
power to carry his senteiAie into execution. m. 

'rhis and otoer acts o£ wanton tyranny determined Arnauld Melcbtat, a 
native'of Underwald, Werner Stranacher of Schwitz, and Walter Furtz of 
Uj-y, to put in execution those measures which they had concerted for de¬ 
livering themselves and their country from tho Austrian dominion. Na-' 
turally bold and enterprising, and united by a long intimacy of friendship, 
thfg^had frequently met in private to deliberate upon this interesting suh- 
jeci^ each associated three others; and these twelve men accomplish^ their 
impoBtant entenurise, without the loss of a single life. Having prepared the 
inhabitants of their several cantons for a revolt, thev surprised the Austrian 
governors, and conducted them to the frontiers; obliging them to promise 
upon oath never more to serve against the Helvetian nation, then dfemiasad 
them ;(S) an instance of moderation not perhaps to.be. equalled in the bis- 

flj /Grt. de Dtmtl. dr VIIJ, avtt Philip Ic liei. Mosheim, ffcclet. HUt, vol. iii. 

(ij Sterler. Atmal. Helve tic. 
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tory of maBkind, of a people uicoosed t^ainst their uppivssors, and who had 
them in their power. 

Thus, niy dear Philip, these three cantons, (Jry, Schwitt, and Underwald, 
deliver^ themselves from the Austrian yoke, -and established that liberty 
which theyetlll enjoy. The other cantons soon engaged in this confederacy, 
which gave birth to the r<e[iublic of Swisserland. Never did any people 
hgbt longer or harder for tlieir liberty than the Swiss. They have purchased 
it, as we shall have occasion to see, by above sixty battles against the Aus¬ 
trians ; and it is to be hoped they will long preserve it, for never were the 
beneficial effects of liberty more remarkable than in Swisserland. The change 
of government seems to have produced a diange in the face of the country'. 
The rude soil, which lay negli^ted under cruel and tyrannical masters, now 
appears cultivated ; the craggy rocks are covered with vines; and the wild 
heath, tilled by the hands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 

When Albert was ready to hazard his forces against that courage which is 
inspired by the enthusiasm of new-born liberty, he fell a sacrifice to his rapa¬ 
city and injustice. His own nephew John,,who could not obtain from him 
the enjoyment of his patrimony, resolved to make sure of liis revenge. Tliis 
injured youth, confederating with three others, stabbed the emperor in pre¬ 
sence of his court and army, on the bjgjiks of the river Prus, in the neigh- 
bourhcKxl of Swis8erlaiid.(l) No sovereign was ever less regretted, though 
few have died more tragiciilly. He did not want valour, or abilities; but a 
desire of aggrandizing his family influenced his whole conduct, and made him 
^’iolate every public and private tie. 

The imperial throne continued vacant for seven months after the assas¬ 
sination of Albert. At length the electors assembled at Frankfort, and 
chose Henry count of Luxemburg; who was crowned, without opposition, 
at Aix-la-Chupelle. A diet was soon after held at Spire, where sentence of 
death was pronounced against prince John for the murder of his uncle, the 
late emperor ; whose sons, at the same time, demanded the investiture of 
Austria and the other hereditary dominions of their father, which Henry in¬ 
tended to seize. They obtained their demand, on making him sensible, that 
as the house of Austria had already sent two emperors out of the world, it 
might yet prove fatal to a third, jf he did not desist from his unjust pre- 
tenBions.(2) 

At this assembly also appeared Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Win- 
eeslaus king of Uohemia. Slie had been contracted to John, count of Lux- 
embui^, son of tiie present emperor, Henry VII. and now king of Bohemia. 
But the marriage hud been delayed, from time to time, under different pre¬ 
tences. The princess therefore delnanded that the contract might be ful¬ 
filled, or cause shown why the nuptials shoidd not be solemnized : and un¬ 
derstanding that a report had been spread to the disadvantage of her chasti¬ 
ty, she repaired to the emperor's anti-cAamber, undressed herself to the shift, 
in the presence of the ladies there assembled, and, approaching Henry in that 
condition, requested that she might be immediately examined by matrons. 
She was accordingly committed to the inspection of some experienced ladies 
and midwives, who imanimously declared her an dnspotted virgin ; and in 
consequence of their testimony, the nuptials were sulsmnized with great mag~ 
irifieence, in presence of the electors and other princes and noblemen of the 
diet.(3) 

'This is a point on which our modern physicians would have had many con¬ 
sultations. They pretend that the signs of virginity are alto^her precari¬ 
ous, though every old woman affirms them infallible. And tortunatelj^^e 
daughter of Winceslaus was judged by old wonjen ; for so scrupulous d»re 
the bridegrooms of those days on the article of chastity, that the slightest 
suspicion in regoid to it was sufficient to obstruct the Djarriage, or ruin the 
happiness of a couple fw life. 


(1) Rebdnrf. a<l ann. 130S. 
<S) Heiss, lib, ii, vhiip. 
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The emperors, from the time of Frederic II. seemed to have lost sifrht of 
Italy. But Henry Vll. as soon as he had settled the affairs of the North, 
resolved to re-establish the imperial authority in that country. With this 
view a diet was held at Frankfort; where pn^er supplies beii^ granted for 
the emperor’s journey, well known by the name of toe Roman Expedition, 
he set out for Italy, accompanied by the dukes of Austria and Bavaria, the 
archbishop of 'Friers, the bishop of tiieoe, the counts of Savoy and Flanders, 
with other noblemen, and the militia of ^ the imperial towns. 

Italy was still divided by the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, who 
butchered one another without humanity or remorse. But their contest was 
no longer the same : it was not now a struggle between the empire and the 
priesthood, but between faction and faction, iidlamed by mutual jealousies 
and animosities. Pope Clement V. had been obliged to leave Rome, which 
was distracted by the anarchy of popular government. 'I'he Colounas, the 
Ursini, and the Roman barons, divided the city: and this division was the 
rause of the long abode of the popes in France, as we shall have occasion to 
see in the history of that kingapm ; so that Rome seemed eipially lost to the 
]>opes and the emperors. Sicily was in the possession of the house of Arra- 
gon, in consequence of the famous massacre called tlie Sicilian Vespers, which 
delivered that island from the tyranny of tlie French, .as shidl be afterward 
more fully related. Carobert, king of Hungary, disi>uted the kingdom of 
Naples with his uncle Robert, son of Charles 11. of the house of Anjou. The 
house of Este had established itself at Ferrara; and the V’enetinns wanted 
to make themselves masters of that country. The old league of the Italian 
cities no longer subsisted. It had been formed with no other view than to 
oppose the emperors; and since they had neglected Italy, the cities were 
wholly employe in aggrandizing themselves at the expense of each other. 
The Florentines and the Genoese made war upon the republic of Pisa. Every 
city was also divided into faction within itself; Florence between the Blacks 
and the 'Whites, and Milan between the Visconti and the Turriaui. 

In the midst of these troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy, and caused 
himself to be crowned king of Lombardy at Mihm. The Guelphs had con¬ 
cealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of reigning 
were attached to a particular circlet of metal. But Henry, contemning such 
a thouglit, ordered a new crown to be made with wliicli the c;eremony of in¬ 
auguration was performed.(l) 

Cremona was the first place that ventured to oppose the emperor. He 
reduced it by force, and laid it under heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, 
and Placentia, made peace with him on reasonable conditions. Padua paid 
a hundred thousand crowns, and received an imperial officer as governor. 
'The Venetians presented Henry with a large sum of money, an imperial 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of very curious workman¬ 
ship. Brescial made a desperate resistance, and sustained a very long siege : 
in the course of which the emperor’s brother was slain, and his army dimin¬ 
ished to such a degree, that the inhabitants ventured to march out, under 
the command of their prefect, Thibault de Hrussati, and give him battle. 
But they were repulsed #ith great loss, after an obstinate engagement, and 
at last obliged to submit Their city was dismantled. 

From Brescia Henry marched to Genoa, where be was received with ex¬ 
pressions of joy, and splendidly entertained. He next proceeded to Rome, 
where, after much bloodshed, be received the imperial crown from the hands 
of the cardinals. Clement V. who had originally invited Henry into Italy, 
growing jealous of his success, had leagued with Robert king of Naples and 
the Ursini faction to oppose bis entrance into Rome. He entered it in spite 
of them, by the assistance of the Colonnas.(2) 

Now master of that ancient city, Henry appointed it a governor; and 
ordered, that all the cities and states of Italy should pay him an annual 
tribute. In this order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, to which 

d) Struv. pwiod. IS, sect, 4. 

(e; btruv iibi. sup. Cuspin l it. Iltn, VJJ. 
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he WHS going' to make good_ his claim of superiority by arms, when he died at 
Benevento of poison, as it is commonly supposed, given him by a Dominican 
friar in the consecrated wine of the 8acrHment.(l) 

During the last years of the *'«i^ of Henry VII who was a valiant and 
politic prince, the kni^ts of the Teutonic order aggrandized themselves by 
making war upon the Pagans of the North. They possessed themselves of 
Samogitia, after butchering all the inhabitants who refused to embrace 
Christianity : they took _Dantzick, and purchased Pomerella of a m.-irqiiis of 
Brandenburg, to whom it then belonged. But while the order w!is making 
these acquisitions in Europe, it lost all its possessions in Asia.(2) 

The afbirs of France now claim our attention. 


LETTER. XXXIX. 


France from the Death of Lewis IX. till the Accession of tlte House of 

Valois. 

m 

You have already, my dear Philip, seen the pious Lewis IX. Mrish on the 
coast of Africa, in a second expedition against the Infidels. The most re¬ 
markable circumstance in the reign of his son and successor, Philip III. sur- 
iiamed the Hardy, a prince of some merit, but much inferior to his father, is 
the interest that ^e took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily. This circumstance naturally leads us to an account of 
the famous Sicilian Vespers, and of the war between France and Arragon. 

Charles, by the seventy of his government, had not only rendered him¬ 
self but his family odious to the Sicilians; and the insolence and debauchery 
of the French troops had excited an irreconcileable aversion against the 
n hole nation. At the same time, the boundless ambition of thid prince, who 
was actually preparing to attack the Greek emperor, Michael Paleologus, 
and was suspected to have an eye to the German empire, raised a general 
je.-ilousy of him among his neighbours. Of that number was pope Nicholas 
III. ■who particularly dreaded Charles’s power; and, if he is not slandered 
by the French historians, contrived the scheme of his hnmiliation, though 
it did not take effect till after the death of his Holiness. It was conducted 
hy John di Prodica, a Sicilian nobleman, who had secretly prepared the minds 
of his countrymen for a revolt: and an accident gave it birth. 

On the evening of Easter-day, as the French and Sicilians were going in 
]>ruce8sion to the church of Montreide, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, a 
bride happened to pass Iw with her train ; when one Droguet, a Frenchman, 
instantly ran to her, and began to use her in a rude manner, under pretence 
of searching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, ffaming with resentment, 
stabbed Droguet to the heart; a tumult ensued, and two hundred French¬ 
men were slain on the spot. The enraged populace now ran to the city, cry¬ 
ing aloud, “ Kill the French ! Kill the French!’’—and, without any distinc¬ 
tion of age or sex, murdered every person of that nation found in Palermo. 
The same fury spread itself through the whole island, and produced a general 
massacre. The rage of the conspirators was so great, that they did not even 
spare their own relations, but ripped up women with child by Frenchmen, 
and dashed the half-formed infants against the walls; while the priests, 
catching the general phrensy, butchered all their French penitents. (3) 

Peter, king of Arragon, who Lad married the daughter of Moinfroy, the 
former usurper of Sicily, supported the Sicilians in their rebellion, and openly 
claimed the kingdom in right of his wife. The Sicilians received him with 
open arms. He was crowned at Palermo ; and Charles of Anjou was obliged 


(O Struv. ubi gup. Ciigpin. Vit. Hen. VIT. „ j n . r. zi- . 

(S) Pet. de Diiigburgb, Chronic. Prusstee. Solignac, Ilist. tie Pologtir. Burre, Hist, 
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to ahatidon the ulaiid, after havinv besieged Messina fur six weeks in vain. 
He bad now no hopes but from hrauoe, where the nobility in general were 
well affected to him, and readily offered to furnish trooos fur his support. 
In this disposition they were encourag^ by Philip 111. Martin IV. who had 
succeeded Nicholas III. in the see of Rome, wiis mso entirely in the interest 
of Charles; who might probably have recovered Sidly, had he not impru¬ 
dently agreed to decide the dispute with Peter by single combat. 

TTie king of Arragon, who had the duel very little at heart, was by that 
means enabled to amuse his rival, and fix liis own family on the throne of 
Sicily, which became a separate kingdom from Naples. In the mean time, 
the pope excommunicated Peter, and gave his dominions to anv of tlie 
younger sons of France that the king should clioose to name. Philip 111, 
flattered by this proposal, declared his sou Charles of Valois king of Arragon 
and Valentia, and count of Barcelona. He put himself at the head of a nu¬ 
merous army in order to realize these honours ; and lie furnished, at the 
same time, his uncle Charles of Anjou with a fleet and army for the recovery 
of Sicily. Splendid projects } which proved the ruin of both. 

Charles had left his sou of the same name at Naples, with strict orders to 
risk nothing until his arrival with succours from France. But that young 
prince, provoked by the Arragon^e fleet, sailed out with the force under liis 
command, and was defeated and taken prisoner before liis iiither’s return; a 
circumstance whicb so much affected tJie king, that he is said to have stran¬ 
gled himself with a halter—a death sufficiently mild fur such a tyraut.(I) 

Meanwhile the French army, under the command of Philip, had penetrated 
into Catalonia, and laid siege to Gironne, which made a gallant defence. 
The king of Arragon, being in tlie neighbourhood with a small army, at¬ 
tacked a convoy going to the French camp, and received a mortal wouud. 
Gironne surrendered ; and Philip having ]>ut a good gai'rison into it, dis¬ 
missed part of his fleet, whicli had been principally hired from tlie Italian 
states. Roger di Loria, the Arragonese admiral, who durst nut attack the 
French fleet while entire, burnt and destroyed it when divided, seizing all tliu 
money and provisions intended for the su)iport of the army : and these losses 
sunk so deeply into the mind of Philip, tliat he secretly repussed the Pyre¬ 
nees, and died a few days after at Perpp?nHn.(2) 

Philip 111. was the first French munarcli who granted Letters of Nubility, 
which he bestowed on Ralph the Guldsmitli. In so doing, he only restored 
the ancient constitution of the Franks, who, being all of one blood, were 
esteemed equally noble, and alike capable of the highest offices. The notion 
of a particular and distinct noblesse took its rise towards the close of the 
second race, when many of the officers of the crown liad usurped, and con¬ 
verted into hereditary dignities, the offices and jurisdictions which they re¬ 
ceived from royal favour.(.'}) 

The reign oi Philip IV. surnamed the Fair, the son and successor of Philip 
the Hardy, forms an ura in the history of France, by the civil and political 
remilations to which it gave birth ; the institution ut the supreme tribunals, 
-called Parliaments, and the formal admission of the commons, or third estate, 
-into the general assem'blies of the nation. How the French commons cumo 
afte^ards to be excluded from these assemblies, we shall have occasion to 
see in the course of our narration. 

The first care of Philip was to compose all differences with his neighbours, 
as be found bis finances exhausted ; and this he was enabled to effect by the 
mediation of Rdward I. of England, against whom he afterwards ungene¬ 
rously commenced hostilities, while tWt monarch was engaged in a war with 
Scotland. Philip also attempted, at the expense of muchmood and treasure, 
to seize the country of Flanders, which had leagued with England. But as 
these wars were neither distinguished by any remarkable event, nor followed 
by any consequence that altered the state of either country, I shall proceed 
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to the tramActmns between Philip and the aee ef Aome^ spd the ftctinctiott 
of the order of Knights Templors. 

Pope Boniface VIII. of whose arrogAnce I hare already had occasion to 
itpoak, prohibited the clergy in general from granting any aids or subsidies 
to princes without his leave. Philip IV. who was no less haughty than his 
hfdiness, and very needy, thought the clergy, as being the richest order of 
the state, ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when the sitnation 
of affairs made it necessary, and without any application to Rome ; he there- 
ftire encountered the pope’s bull by an edict, forbidding any of the French 
clergy to send money abroad without the royal permission. This was tlie 
first cause of the famous quarrel between Boniface and Philip ; and the in- 
solmce of a bishop of Pamiers threw things into a still greater ferment. 

This man, named Bernard Saissetti, who had rebelled against the king in 
his diocess, was a(>pointed by Boniface legate to the French court. An ob¬ 
noxious subject thus invested with a dignity, which, according to the see of 
Home,’ made him equal to the sovereign himself, came to Paris and braved 
Philip, threatening his kingdom with an interdict. A layman who had be¬ 
haved in such a manner would have been punished with death, but the person 
of a churchman was sacred ; and Philip was satisfied with ddivering this in¬ 
cendiary into the hands of his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbonne, not 
daring to treat him as a criminal. 

Pope Boniface, enraged at the confinement of his legate, issued a bull, 
declaring, “That the vicar of Christ is vested with full authority over the 
“ kings and kingdoms of the earth and the clergy of France received, at 
the same time, an order from his holiness to repair to Rome. A French 
archdeacon rairied this bull and these orders to the king, commanding him, 
under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge the pope as his temporal so¬ 
vereign. 'Diis insolence was answered with a moderation little suited to the 
character of Pliilip. He contented himself with ordering the pope’s bull to 
be thrown into the fire, and prohibiting the bishops from dCTarting the king¬ 
dom. Forty of them, however, with many of the heads of religious orders, 
went to Rome, notwithstanding the king's prohibition. For this trespass he 
seized all their temporalities. 

While Boniface and his council w«re considering the conduct of Philip, 
and by means of his confessor brought his most secret thoughts under review, 
that politic prince assembled the states of his kingdom. They acknowledged 
liis independent right to the sovereignty of France, and disavowed the pope’s 
claim. It was on this occasion that the representatives of cities were first 
regularly summoned to the national as6embly.(l) 

Philip was now at full liberty to treat the pope as an open enemy. He ac¬ 
cordingly leagued with the family of Colonna, and sent William de Nogaret, 
a celebrated lawyer, into Italy, with a sum of money, in order to raise troops. 
A body of desperadoes were suddenly and secretly collected, with which 
WHiam and Sciarm Colonna suiprised Boniface at Ana^i, a town in his 
own territories, and the place of his birth, exclaiming, “Let the pope die ! 
“ and long live the king of France!” Boniface, however, did not lose his 
courage. He dressed himself in his cope, put the tiara upon his head; and, 
holding the keys in one hand and the cross in the otlTer, presented himself 
with an air of majesty before his conquerors. On this occasion, it is said, 
Sciarra the brutality to strike him, crying out, “ Tyrant! renounce the 
“ pontificate, which thou hast dishonoured."—“ I am pope/’ rmlied Boniface 
with a look of intrepidity, “ and I will die pope !’’ This gallant behaviour 
had such an e^ct on the minds of the inhabitants, that they rose against bia 
enemies, and rescued him IVoiti their hands. But Bunifncc was so much af¬ 
fected' by the indignities’ which had been offered him, that he died in a few 

^ tl^e death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Nicholas Boccacini, who 
took the name of ^nedict XI. He was a mild and good roan ; and, being 
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desirous of usin^ his poirer for the promoting of peace, he revoked the sen-= 
tence of excommunication which his predecessor had fulminated against 
I%ilip the Fair. He also pardoned the Colopnas, and'showed a great dispo¬ 
sition to reform that corruption which death spread itself through the domi¬ 
nions of the church. But these proceedings, so notorious in themselves^ 
excited the hatred of his licentious and vindictive countrj'men, who suddenly 
took him oflF by poison. He was succeeded by Clement V. who being a 
Frendiman, and entirely in the interest of Philip, fixed his residence' in 
France. By means of this pope the French monarch hoi>ed to have obtained 
the empire for his brother, Charles of Valois, and actually re-united the city 
of Lyons to his kingdom.^1) 

But although this was justly considered a^a great acquisition, Philip liad 
occasion for the assistance of Clement in an affair that lay nearer his heart. I 
allude to the suppression of the order of Knights T cmplars. That religious and 
military order, which took its rise, as has been already observed, during the 
first fervour of the crusades, had made rapid advances in credit and authbrity ; 
and had acquired, from the pk)ty of the faithful, ample possessions in every 
Christian country, but more especially in France. The great riches of those 
knights, and other concurring causes, had however relaxed the severity of 
their discipline. Convinced by experience, by fatigues, and by dangers, of 
the folly of their fruitless expeditions into Asia, they chose rather to enjoy 
in ease their opulent fortunes in Europe ; and being all men of birth, they 
scorned the ignoble occupations of a monastic life, and passed their time 
wholly in the fashionable amusements of hunting, gallantry, and the plea¬ 
sures of the table. By these means the Templars had iq a great measure 
lost that popularity which first raised them to nonour and distinction. But 
the immediate cause of tlieir destruction proceeded from the cruel and vin¬ 
dictive spirit of Philip the Fair. 

The severity of the taxes, and the mal-administration of Philip and his 
councU in regard to the coin, which they had repeatedly altered in its value, 
occasioned a sedition in Paris. The Knights Templars were accused of being 
concerned in the tumult. They were rich, as has been observed ; and Philip 
was no less avaricious than vindictive. He determined to involve the whole 
order in one undistinguished ruin : and^ on no better information than that 
of two knights condemned by their superiors to perpetual imprisonment for 
their vices, he ordered all the Templars in France to be committed to prison 
on one day, and imputed to them such enormous and absurd crimes as are 
sufficient of themselves to destroy all the credit of the accusation. They 
were universally charged with rubbery, murder, and the vices most shoclcing 
to nature ; and it was pretended, that every one whom they received into 
their order w'as obliged to renounce his Saviour, to spit upon the cross, and 
to join to this impiety the superstition of worshipping a rilded head, which 
was secretly kept in one of their houses at Marsedles. The novice was also 
said to be initiated by many infamous rites, which could serve no other pur¬ 
pose but to degrade the order in his eyes : and, as Voltaire very justly ob¬ 
serves, it shows a veiy jndifferent knowledge of mankind, to suppose there 
can be any societies that support themselves by the badness of their morals, 
or who make a law tb enforce the practice of impudence and obscenity. 
Every society endeavours to render itself respectable to those who are desirous 
of becoming members of it. 

Absurd, however, as these accusations appear, above one hundred knights 
were put to the rack, in order to extort from them a confession of their guilt. 
The more obstinate perished in the hands of their tormentors. Severm, in 
the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was desired of them. 
Forged confessions were imputed to otliers ; and Philip, as if their guilt had 
.now been certain, proceeded to a confiscation of all their treasures. But no 
sooner were these unhappy men relieved from their tortures than they dis¬ 
avowed their forced coniessions ; exclaimed against tlie forgeries; justifieil 

O) Trivet. Annal. Menitr. Hitt. Cone, de Ijyatu. 
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the innocence of their order, end appealed to the many gallant actions per¬ 
formed by them as a full aitology for their conduct. 

Enraged at this disappointment, and thinking himself bound in honour to 
proceea to extremities, Philip ordered fifty-four Templars, whom he branded 
as relapsed heretics, to perish by the punishment of fire in his capital. Great 
numbers expired, after a like manner, in difiTerent parts of the kingdom : and 
when the tyrant found that the perseverance of those unhappy victims, in 
justifying to the last their innocence, had made deep impression on the minds 
of the people, he endeavoured to overcome the constancy of the Templars by 
new inhumanities. John de Molay, the grand-master of the order, and 
another great officer, brother to the sovereign of Dauphiiw, were conducted 
to a scafl'old, erected before tHe church of Notre-damc at Paris. A full par¬ 
don was otfered them on one hand ; a fire destined for their execution was 
shown them on the other. But these gallant noblemen persisted in the pro¬ 
testation of their own innocence and that of their order; and, as the reward 
of their fortitude, they were instantly hurried into the flames by the public 
executioner.( 1) ■ 

In all this barbarous injustice, Clement V. who then resided at Poiters, 
fully concurred ; and, by the plenitude of his apostolic power, in a general 
council held at Vienne, without examining a single witness, or making any 
inquiry into the truth of facts, he abolished the whole order. The Templars 
all over Europe were thrown into prison ; their conduct underwent a strict 
scrutiny, and the power of their enemies still pursued and oppressed them. 
But no where, except in France, were the smallest traces of their guilt pre¬ 
tended to be found. Some countries sent anijde testimony of tlieir piety and 
morals : but, as the order was now aiiniliilated, their lands in France, Italy, 
England, and, Germany, were given to the Knights Hospitallers. In Spain, 
they were given to the kiiiglits of Calatrava, an order established to combat 
the Moors.(2) 

Philip, soon after the suppression of this order, revived his quarrel witli 
tlie count of Flanders, wliose dominions he again unsuccessfully attempted to 
unite to the crown of Franco. The failure of tliat project, togetlier with 
some domestic misfortunes, tlirew iiim into a languishing consumption, w hicli 
carried him off in tlie thirtieth yeai*of his reign, and tiie forty-seventh of his 
age. He was certainly a priiu;e of great talents ; and, notwithstanding ills 
vioes, France ought to ref erence his memory. By fixing the parliaments, or 
supreme courts of judicature, he secured the ready execution of justice to aU 
his subjects; and, tliough liis motive miglit not be the most generous for 
calling in the third estate into the national canincil, he by tliat measure put 
it in the power of tlie French nation to iiavc established a free government. 

Lewis X. surnamed Hutin, the son and successor of Philip the Fair, began 
bis reign with an act o£ injustice. At the instigation of his uncle, the count 
of Valois, he caused his prime minister Alarigny to be executed, on account 
of many pretended crimes, and magic among the rest, but in reality on ac¬ 
count of his 8up|>osed riches, which were confiscated to the crown. 

But neither the confiscation of Marigny's effects,*nor of those who were 
styled hia accomplices, being sufficient for the king's wants, he extorted 
money from the nobility, under various pretences: he levied a tenth upon 
the WTfn: he sold enftanebisements to the slaves employed in cultivating 
the Toyri domains; and when they would not purcliase their freedom, he de- 
dared them free, whether they would or not, and levied the money by 
force 1(3) He died, like his father, after an unsuccessful attempt upon 
FlamWs. 

On the death of Lewis X. a violent dispute arose in regard to the succea- 
■ion. 'The king left one daughter, by his first wife, Margaret of Burgundy, 
and his queen, Clemence of Hungary, pregnant, f^lemence was brought to 
bed of a son, wbo lived only eight days. It had long been a prevailing opi- 

(1) Puteau, /fist, >!e ta Comlcmtiat. i!e Templars, Nic. Gartler. Htsi, Tnnplar, Stepb. 
® # X*; Pvntif. Avemon. 
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nton, that the crown of France could never deaaend to .a female ; and as na¬ 
tions in accounting for principles which they regard as fundamental, and 
as peculiar to themselves, are fund of grounding nhem Qp>priraary laws rather 
than on blind custom, it had been usual to derive tide maxim (though, ac¬ 
cording to the best antiquarians, falsely) from a clause in tlie Salian Code, 
the body of laws of an ancient tribe amon^ the Franks. In consequence 
this opinion, and precedents founded on it, Philip V. surnamed the Long, 
brother to Lewis X. was prochiimed king ; and as the duke of Burguiu^ 
made some opposition, and asserted the right of his niece, the states of the 
kingdom, by a solemn and deliberate decree, excluded her, and declared all 
females for ever incapable of succeeding ttf the crown of France.(l) The 
wisdom of this decree is too evident to need being pointed out. It nut only 
prevents those evils which necessarily proceed from female caprices and ten¬ 
der partialities, so apt to make a minister from love, and degrade him from 
whim, but is attended with this peculiar advantage, that a foreigner ran never 
become sovereign of France by marriage; a circumstance always dangerous, 
and often productive of the mo^st fatal revolutions. 

The reign of Philip the Long, and also of his brother Charles IV. surnamed 
the Fair, were both short; nor was either distinguished by any memorable 
event. Charles left only one daughter, and consequently no heir to the 
crown; but, as his queen w,is pregiimit, Philip of Valois, the next male heir, 
was appointed r^^ent, with a declared riglit of succession, if the issue should 
prove female. The queen of France was delivered of a daughter : the re¬ 
gency ended ; and Philip dq Valois was unanimously placed on the throne of 
France. 

This prince was OOusin-german to the deceased king, and i/icontestably the 
nearest heir-male descenoM from a male : but Edward 111. as we shall soon 
have occasion to see, took up the disjiute upon other grounds. In the mean 
time I must make you acquainted with the more early part of the reign of 
that illustrious monarch. 


LETTER XL. 


England, Scotland, France, and Spain, during the Reign of Edward III. 

The reign of Edward HI. my dear Philip, opens a wide field of observation, 
and involves whatever is gx^at or interesting in the history of Europe during 
that period. But before we enter on the foreign transactions of this prince, 
1 must inform you of the domestic; and, for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to recapitulate a little. ' 

You have already been witness to the miserable death of the second Ed¬ 
ward, by the inhuman emissaries of Roger Mortimer the queen’s gallant, who 
was become the object of public odium. The hatred of the nation daily in¬ 
creased both against him and. queen Isabella. Conscious of this, they sub¬ 
jected to their ven^^an^ whomsoever they feared, in order to secure their 
usurped power. The earl of Kent, the young king's uncle, was iniquitously 
condemned and executed; the earl of Lancaster, Kent's brother, was thrown 
into prison ; and many of the prelates and nobility were prosecuted under 
different pretenceB.(2) 

These abuses could not long escape the observation of a prince of so much 
discernment as young Edward, nor fail to rouse his active spirit against the 
murderer of his father, and the dishonourer of his mother. But he was be¬ 
sieged in such a manner by the creatures of Mortimer, that it became ne¬ 
cessary to conduct the project of bringing that felon to justice with as much 
secrecy and caution as if he had been forming a conspiracy against his sove' 

()) Mezerav. Du Tiller. P. Henanlt. P. Daniel, 
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reign. Hfe comtnunicated fifa intentiona, however, to some of the nobilitv, 
who readily entered into-his views; and they surprised the usurper in the 
oBstle of NottiDghasfii and dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the 

S ueen's, while she, most pathetic manner, implored her son to spare 

be penile Mortimer!—A parliament was immediately summoned for his coni 
demnation ; and he was sentenced to die, from the supposed notoriety of his 
flvimes, without any form of trial He perished by the hands of the hang¬ 
man, at the Elmes, near London : and the queen was confined, during life, 
to her house at Risings; where she languished out twenty-five years of 
sorrow rather than of penitence.(l) 

Edward having now taken the reins of government into his own hands, 
applied himself, with industity and judgment, to redress all those grievances 
which had either proceeded from want of authorit)- in the crown, or the late 
abuses of it: He issued writs to the judges, enjoining them to administer 
justice, without paying any regard to the arbitrary orders of the great: arid 
as thieves, robbers, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, liad multiplied to 
an enormous degi ee during the public convulsions, and were openly protected 
by the powerful barons, who made use of them against their enemies, the 
king set himself seriously to remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers & 
solemn promise in parliament, that they»would break off all ^nnexion with 
such malefactors.(2) The ministers of justice, animated by his example, eiU' 
ployed the utmost diligence in discovering, pursuing, and punishing crimi¬ 
nals : and the disorder was by degrees corrected. 

In proportion as the government acquired authority at home, it became 
formidable to tjie neighbouring nations ; and the ambitious spirit of Edward 
sought and soon found an occasion of exerting itself. The wise and v^ant 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, who had recovered by arms the indepen¬ 
dency of his country, and fixed it hy treaty was now dead, and had left 
David his son a minor, under tlie guardianaliip of Randolph earl of Murray, 
the companion of his victories. About this time Edward Baliol son of John, 
formerly crowjied king of Scotland, was discovered in a French prison by lord 
Beaumont, an Englisli baron, wh<t, in the right of his ^ife, claimed the earl¬ 
dom of Buchan in Scotland ; and deeming Baliol a proper instrament for his 
purpose, procured him his liberty, and induced him lo revive his claim to the 
Scottish crown. 

Many other English noblemen, who had obtained estates durin^p the sub¬ 
jection of Scotland, were in the same situation with Beaumont. They also 
saw the utility of Baliol, and began to think of recovering their pos^ssiona 
by umiE: and they applied to Edward for his concurrence and assistance. 
Edward was ashamed to avow their enterprise. He was afraid that violence 
and injustice would every where be imputed to him, if he attacked with su¬ 
perior force a minor king, and a brother-in-law, whose independent title had 
been so lately acknowledged by solemn treaty; but he secreUy encouraged 
Baliol in his claim, connived at his assembling forces in the North, and gave 
countenance to tlie nobles wlio w'ere disposed to join him. A force of near 
three thousand men was assembled, with which I^diol and his adherents 
landed on the coast of Fife. ^ . i. . . » j 

Scotland was now in a very different situation frolh that in winch it had 
appeared under the victoi’ious Robert. Besides the loss of that great monarch, 
whose genius and authority preserved entire the wlnde political fabric, and 
maintained union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of 
had gone over to Spain in a crusade against the Moors, and tliere perished in 
battfe. The earl of Murray, long declining through years and infirmities, had 
lately died, and been succeeded in the regency by Donald earl of Mar, a 
much inferior in talents : so that the military spirit of the Scots, ^ougn suR 
unbroken, was left without a guide. Baliol had valour and activity, and his 
foUowers, being firmly united by their common object, drove back the Scots 
who opposed ms landing. He marched into the heart of the country; and 
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with his smell psrtjr defeated an army of forty»thouBand 0 ( 111 ,^ under the earl 
of Mar, of whom twelve thousand are said to have heea-A^' 

.Baliol, soon after this victory, made himself master of Perth, and was 
rrowned at Scone; #hile youne Bruce, his competitor, was sent over to 
France with bis betrothed wife Jane, sister to king Edward. Scotland was 
subdued by a handful of men ; but Baliol lost the kingdom by a revolutiea 
ns sudden as that by which he had acquired it. His imprudence, or his ne* 
cessities, making him dismiss part of his English followers, he was unex¬ 
pectedly attacked near Annan by sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains 
of Bruce's party. He was routed ; his brother John Baliol was slain ; and 
he himself was chased into England in a miserable plight.(l) 

In this extremity, Baliol had again recourse to the English monarch, with¬ 
out whose assistance he was now become sensible he could neither recover 
nor keep possession of his throne. He offered to acknowledge Edward's su- 
periori^; to renew the homage for Scotland ; and to espouse the princess 
Jane, if the pope's consent could be obtained for dissolving her former mar¬ 
riage, which was not yet consummated. Ambitious of retrieving that impor¬ 
tant superiority relin(|uished by Mortimer during his minority, Edward wil¬ 
lingly accepted the offer, and put himself at the head of a powerful army, in 
order to reinstate Baliol in his throne, 'i'he Scuts met him with an army 
more numerous, but less united, ancTworse supplied with arms and provisions. 
A battle was fought at Ilalidown-hill, a little north of Berwick ; where about 
thirty thousand of the Scots fell, and all the chief nobility were either killed 
or taken prisoners.(2) 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had no resource but in submission. 
Baliol was acknowledged king by a parliament assembled at Edinburgh; the 
superiority of England was again recognised ; many of the Scottish nobility 
swore fealty to Edward ; who, leaving a considerable body of troops with 
Baliol to complete the conquest of the kingdom, returned to England witli 
the remainder of his army. But the English forces were no sooner with¬ 
drawn than the Scots revolted against Baliol, and returned to their former 
allegiance under Bruce. Edward was again obliged to assemble an army, 
and to march into Scotland. 'Phe Scots, taught by experience, withdrew 
into their hills and fastnesses. He destroyed the houses, and ravaged the 
estates, of those whom lie called rebels. * But this severity only coiihrmed 
them more in their obstinate antipathy to England and to Baliol ; and being 
now rendered desperate, they soon re-conquered their country from the Eng¬ 
lish. Edward made anew his appearance in Scotland, and with like success. 
He found every thing hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on which he 
was encamped; and although he marched uncontrolled over the low coun¬ 
tries, the nation itself was further than ever from being broken or subdued. 
Besides being supported by their pride or anger, passions difficult to tame, 
the Scots were encouraged amid all their calamities with daily promises of 
relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break out between that 
kingdom and England, they had reason to expect a division of the force which 
had so long overwhelmed and oppressed thein.(3) 

These transactions natsrally bring us back to Edward's claim to the crown 
of France; on which depended the most memorable events, not only of this 
long and active reign, but of the whole English and French history, during 
more than a century. A notion weaker or worse grounded than that claim 
cannot well be imagined. He admitted the genem principle, that females 
could not inherit the crown of France. But, in so doing, he only set aside 
his mother's right, to establish his own; for dthough he acknowledged fe¬ 
males incapable of inheriting, he asserted that males descending from females 
were liable to no such objertion, but might claim by right of propinquity. 
This plea, however, was not only more favourable to Charles king of Navarre, 
descended from a daughter of Lewis X. but contrary to the est&liahed rules 
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of RucceBaion in ^ropean .country. Edward’s claim was therefore dis¬ 

regarded, and tta%^fle of Philip of Valois universally recognised and ao- 
knnwledged.( 1) 

But although the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward had rashly en¬ 
tertained this false ides, he did not carry his pretensions so far as to engage 
in hostilities with so powerful a monarch as Philip VI. On the contrary, he 
want over to Amiens, and did homage fur Guienne.(S) By that compliance 
lie indirectly acknowledged Philip’s title to the crown of France. His own 
claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by the whole 
French nation, that to insist on it was no better than to pretend to the vio¬ 
lent conquest of the kingdom ; and it probably would never have been fur¬ 
ther thought of, had it not beei^for some incidents which afterwards excited 
an animosity between the two monarchs. 

Robert of Artoisi, a prince of great talents and credit, who had married 
Philip’s sister, had fallen into disgrace at the court of France. Ills brother- 
in-law not only abandoned him but prosecuted him with violence. He came 
over to England, and was favourably received by Edward. Now resigning 
liiraself to all the movcinoiits of r.agc and rcvchge, Robert endeavoured to 
revive in the mind of the English monarch his supposed title to the crown of 
France ; and even flattered him, tiiat it was not impossible for a prince of 
Ids valour and abilities to render this clalhi effectual, “ I made Philip do 

Valois king of France," added he : " and, with your assistance, I will de- 
“ pose him for his iiigratitude."{.3) 

Edward was the more disposed to listen to such suggestions, as he had 
reason to complain of Philip’s conduct with regard to (luienne, and because 
that monarch liad'both given protection to the exiled David Bruce, and en¬ 
couraged the Scots in their struggles for independency. Resentment gra¬ 
dually filled the breasts of both monarchs, and made them incapable of 
hearkening to any terms of accommodation, Philip thought he should be 
wanting to the first principles of policy, if he abandoned Scotland : and Ed¬ 
ward pretended that he must renounce all claim to generosity, if lie withdrew 
liis protection from Robert of Artois. Alliances were formed on both sides, 
and great preparations were made for war. 

On the side of England was the count of Hiiinault, the king’s father-in- 
law, the duke of Brabant, the arclibi^bop of Cologne, the duke of Guelder, 
the marquis of Juliers, and the count of Namur. Ihese princes could sup¬ 
ply, either from their own states, or from the bordering countries, great 
tiumhers of warlike troops: and notliing was wanting to make Edward s 
alliance on tliat quarter truly formidable but the accession ot Flanders, which 
he obtained by means somewhat extraordinary. 

The Flemings, the first people in the north of Europe that successfully 
cultivated arts and manufactures, began now to emerge from that state of 
vassalage, or rather slavery, into which the common people had been univer¬ 
sally thrown by the abuses of the feudal polity ; and the lower class of men 
among them h:id risen to a degree of riches unknown elsewhere to those of 
their station in that comparatively barbarous age. It was impossible for 
such men not to resent any act of tyranny ; and acts sf tyranny were likely 
to be practised by a sovereign and nobility accustomed to dommeer. They 
had risen in tumults : they had insulted the nobles, andliriven their earl into 
France.(4) 

In every such revolution there is always some leader or demagogue, to 
whose guidance the people blindly deliver themselves: and on his character 
entirely depends the happiness or misery of those who have put themselves 
under his care; for every such man has it in his power to be a despot: so 
narrow are the boundaries between Rberty and slavery.—^The present leader 
of the Flemings was James d’ArteviUe, a brewer of Giient, who governed 
them with a more absolute sway than had ever been assumed by any of their 
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lawful sovereigns. He placed and displaced the ina|jti ^li|^|j^. a t ^easim. He 
was constantly attendoa’ by a guard, who, on the him, m- 

stantly assassinated ady man that happened to fall Ws displeasure. 

All the cities of Flanders were full of his spies ; and iftlNB immediate death 
to give him the smallest^mbrage. This was the man towdiom Edward ad¬ 
dressed himself for bringing over the Flemings to his intCTe8tB.(l) 

Proud of advances from so great a prince, and sensible that the Flemings 
were naturally inclined to maintain connections with the English, on account 
of the advantages of trade, their demagofo^e embraced the cause of Edward, 
and invited him over to the Low Countries. Edward repaired to Flanders, 
attended bv several of his nobilitv, and a body of English forces: but before 
the Flemings, who were vassals (if France, would take up arms against their 
liege lord, Edward was obliged to assume the title of king of France, and to 
challenge their assistance for detlironiiig Philip de Valois, the usurper of his 
kingdom.(2) This step, which was taken by the advice of d’Arteville, as he 
knew it would produce an irreconcilcable breach between the two monarchs 
(a further motive for joining the cause of Edward), gave rise to that animo¬ 
sity which the English and French nations, but more especially the former, 
have ever since borne against each other—an animosity which had, for some 
centuries, so visible an influen^ on all their transactions, and which still 
cont^ues to inflame the heart or many an honest Englishman. 

Let phUoBophers blame this prejudice as inconsistent with the liberality of 
the human mind ; let moralists mourn its severity, and weak politicians la¬ 
ment its destructive rage—you, my dear Philip, as a lover of your (»untry, 
will ever, I hope, revere a passion that has so often given victory to the arms 
of England, and humbled her liaughty rival; which has pl-eserved, and con¬ 
tinues to preserve the independency of Great Britain ! 

The French monarch made great preparations against the attack from the 
English ; and his foreign alliances were both more iiat\iral and j)owerful than 
those which were formed by his antagonist. The king of Navarre, the duke 
of Britanny, the count of Bar, were entirely in the interests of Philip; and on 
the side of Germany, the king of Bohemia, the palatine of the Rhine, the 
dukes of Lorraine and Austria, the bishop of Liege, the counts of Deuxponts, 
Vaudemont, and Geneva. A mighty arjny was brought into the field on both 
sides. Conferences and mutual defiances, however, were all that the first 
campaign produced ; and Edward, distressed for want of money, was obliged 
to disband his army, and return to England.(3) 

But this illustrious prince had too rouifli spirit to be discouraged by the 
first difficulties of an undertaking. He was anxious to retrieve his honour 
by more successful end more gallant enterprises; and next season proved 
somewhat more fortunate. The Englisli, under the command of Edward, 
gained an important advantage over tlie French by sea. Two hundred and 
thirty French ships were taken, thirty thousand Frenchmen were killed, with 
two of their admirals. The lustre of this victory increased the king’s repu¬ 
tation among his allies, who assembled their forces with expedition, and 
joined the English army ; and Edward marched to the frontiers of France at 
the head of above one* hundred thousand men. The French monarch had 
collected an army stijl more numerous : yet he continued to adhere to the 
prudent resolution he had formed of putting nothing to hazard, hoping by 
that means to weary out the enemy. I his conduct had in some measure tlie 
desired effect. Edward, fatigued with fruitless sieges, and irritated at the 
disagreeable prospect that lay before him, challenged Philip to decide their 
claims to the crown of France by single combat; by an action of one hundred 
against one hundred, or by a general engagement. Philip replied with his 
usual coolness, that it did not become a vassiJ to challenge his liege lord; 
and Edward found it necessary to conclude a truce for one_year.(4i) _ 

This truce would in all likelihood have been converted into a solid peace, 

CU Froissttrd, liv. i. 

(ij W. HemiiiiiiR. T. W»lsini(liaiii. Rynier, vol. v. 

(S) Froistard, ulii sup. W. Hunimliii;. 1’. Walsiiiuliain. 
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and Edward dropped his claim, had not an unexpected circum¬ 

stance opened|MAW.BMre promiainff views, and given his enterprising genius 
^ opportun^,t«^nlay Itself. The count de Monntfort, the heir male of 
Bntwny, had lei^ ttmt duchy m opposition to Charles of Blois, the French 
l^ig s nephew, irho had married the daughter of the late duke. Senrible 
that he could ex^ no favour from Philip, Mountfort made a voyage to 

to the earldom of Richmond! 
which h^ devolved to him by his brother’s death ; and then offering todo 
honi^ to Edward, as king of France, for the duchy of Britanny, he nro- 
posed a strict aUiance for the support of each other’s pretensions ^ 
Little nwotiation was necessary to conclude a treaty between two princes 
connected by thmr unmediHte interests. But the captivity of the count de 
Mountfortj which happened wion after, seemed to put an end to all the advan¬ 
tages naturally to be expected from such an alliance. The affairs of Britftnnr 
^wever, were unexpectedly retrieved by Jane of Flanders, countess of 
Mountfort, the most extraordinary woman of her time. Roused by the ean- 
tivity of her hushaiid from those domestic cares to whi(^h she had hitherto 
contoed herself, she boldly undertook to support the fallen fortunes of her 
family. She went from place to jdace, encouraging the garrisons, providing 
them with every thmg necessary for subsistence, and concerting the proper 
plans ot ilefen^ ; and after having put the whole province in a good posture 
she shut herself up in ileiinebone, where she waited with impatience the .ar- 
nvM of those sui^urs which Edward had promised her. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himself master of this important fortress 
and still more to get possession of the person of the countess, sat down before 
the place with a gteat army, and conducted the attack with indefatigable in¬ 
dustry. The d^ence was no less vigorous. The besiegers were repulsed in 
every a^uit. Frequent sallies were made by the g-arrison ; and the countess 
herself teing the most forward on all occasions, ei ery one was ashamed not 
to exert himself to the utmost. The reiterated attacks of the besiegers, how- 
ever, had at length mode several breaches in the walls; and it was appre¬ 
hended that a general assault, which was dreaded every hour, might hear 
down the mrrison. It became necessary to treat of a capitulation : and the 
bishoD of L^u was already engaged in a conference on that subject with 
Chules of Blois, when the countess who had mounted a high tower, and was 
fwxioudy looking toward th&sea for relief, descried some sails at a distance. 

Behold the suMours!” exclaimed she ;—“ the English succours !--No ca- 
“ pitulation.” They consisted of six thousand archers, and some cavalry 
under the command of sir Walter Manny, one of the bravest captains of 
England ; and having entered the harbour, and inspired fresh courage into 
the garrison, immediately sallied forth, beat the besiegers from their nosts 
and obliged them to decamp.(l) ’ 

Notwithstanding this success, the troops under sir Walter Manny were 
found insufficient tor the support of the countess of Mountfort, who was still 
ready to be overpowered by numbers. Edward therefore sent over a rein¬ 
forcement under Robert of Artois, and afterwards went to her assistance in 
person. Robert was killed in the defence of Vannes ; And Edward concluded 
“ three years, on honourable terms, for himself and the countess. 

truce,_however, was of mucli shorter duration than the terms speci¬ 
fied in the articles, and each monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the 
blame of its infraction. The English parliament entered warmly into the 
quarrel, advised the king not to be amus^ by a fraudulent truce, and granted 
him topplies for the renewal of hostilities. The earl of Derby was sent over 
Rd Protection of Guienne, where he behaved with great gallantry; and 
hrtfwairf invaded Normandy witli an army of thirty thousand men. He took 
severel towns, and ravaged the whole province, carrying his incursions even 
to the gates of Pturis. At length Philip advanced against him at the. head 
of a hundred thousand men ; and Edward afraid of being surrounded in tho 
country, retreated towards Flanders.(V} 

Froisiard, liv. i. 
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In this retreat happened the famous passage of the which was fol¬ 

lowed by the still more cdebrated battle of Cressy.—TVhen Edward ap- 
proBchM the Somme, he found all the bridges either broken down or strongly 
guarded. An army of twenty thousand men, under the Mmmand of Gom- 
mar de Faye, was stationed on the opposite bank ; and Philip was advancing 
on him, at the name time, tfopi behind. In this extremity he was informed 
of a place that ^as fordable : .be hastened thither, but saw de Faye ready to 
obstruct his passage. A man of less resolution, or more coolness, would have 
hesitated: Kdward deliberated not a moment, but threw himself into the 
river sword in hand, at the head of his troops ; drove the enemy from their 
station, and pursued them to a distance on the plain. Philip and his forces 
arrived at the ford, when the rear-guard of nhe English army was passing; 
and the rising of the tide only prevented that incensed monarch from follow¬ 
ing them. On the lapse of so few moments depended the fate of Edward !— 
and these, by his celerity, were turned from rum into victory !_ Yet if he had 
been unfortunate iii his passage, or if the French army had arrived somewhat 
sooner, how many pretended philosophers would have told us that he was an 
inconsiderate prince, and the attempt would have been branded as absurd !— 
Bo much, my dear Philip, does the reputation of events depend on success, 
and the characters of men on the«situations in which they are engaged. 

Edward by his fortunate passage gained some ground of the enemy, as 
Philip was obliged to take his route by the bridge of Abbeville; but he still 
saw the danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Picardy, and of 
exposing his rear to the insults of the numerous cavdry, in which the French 
camp abounded. He therefore embraced the prudent resolution of waiting 
the arrival of the enemy, and chose his ground advantageously near the vil¬ 
lage of Cressy, where he drew up his army in excellent order, and divided 
into three lines. The first line was commanded by the prince of Wales, com¬ 
monly called the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour ; the second 
by the earls of Arundel and Northampton : and the kiM himself took the 
direction of the third, which was intended as an auxiliary force. The French 
army, which now consisted of above a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
was also formed into three lines; but as Philip had made a hasty and con¬ 
fused march from Abbeville, tlie trooj)^ were fatigued and disordered. The 
first line, consisting of fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bow men, was com¬ 
manded by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi: the second was led by the 
count d'Alenpon; and the king in person was at the head of the third. The 
battle began about three o’clock, and continued till towards evening; when 
the whole French army took to flight, and was followed and put to the sword 
with great slaughter, till the darkness of night put an end to the pursuit. 
Almost forty thousand of the French were slain, among wliom were many of 
the principal nobility, twelve hundred knighfo,'mid fourteen hundred gen¬ 
tlemen. Od his return to the camp Edward flew into the arms of the prince 
of Wales, who had distinguished himself in a remarkable manner. “ My 
“ brave son !" cried he, “ persevere in your honourable course. You are my 
" son; for valiantly h|ve you acquitted yourself to-day. You have shown 
“ yourself worthy of empire.”(l) 

^is victory is parldy ascribed to some pieces of artillery, which Edward 
is said to have planted in his front, and which gave great alarm to the ene- 
my ;(8) but we cannot suppose they did much execution. The invention was 
yet in its infancy ; and cannon were at first so clumsy, and of such (hflScult 
manag^ement, that they were rather incumbrances than those terrible instru- 
meataoi desolation which we now behold them. They had _ never before 
been made use of on any memorable occasion in Europe. This may, there- 
-fore, be regarded as the sera of one of Jthe most important discoveries that 
has been made among men: a discovery which change by degrees the whole 
military scidhce, and of course many circumstances in the political govern¬ 
ment of Europe; which has brought nations more on a level; has made suc- 

(1) Froiasard, lib. i. WaUiagham. Knygliton. Averburg. 

(S; Villani, lib. xii. 
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cess in war a matter of calculation ; and though seemingly contrived for the 
destruction of^wnhind, and the overthrow of empires, hw in the issue ren¬ 
dered battie^NP’hlhMy, and conquests less frequent, by pving greater se¬ 
curity to states, wd interesting the passions of men less m the struggle for 
victory. '1 

A weak mind is elated with the smallest success ; a great spirit is little 
affected by any turn of fortune. Edward, instead of expecting that the vic¬ 
tory of Cressy would be immediately followed by the totid sumection of the 
disputed kingdom, seemed rather to moderate his views, lie prudently 
limited his anmition to the conquest of Calais; by which he hoped to secure 
such an easy entrance into France, as might afterwards open the way to 
more considerable advantages. He therefore marched thither with his vic¬ 
torious army, and presented himself before the place. 

In the mean time David Sfruce, king of Scotland, whom his countrymen 
had recalled, was strongly solicited by ms ally, Philip, to invade the northern 
counties of England. He accordingly assembled a great army, and carried 
his ravages as far as Durham. He was there met 1^ queen Philippa, at the 
head of a body of twelve thousand men, which she committed to the command 
of lord Percy, A fierce engagement ensued ;'bnd the Scots were broken and 
chased off the field with great slaughter. Fifteen thousand of them were 
slain, among whom was the cdiancellor and earl marshal. The king himself 
was taken prisoner, together with many »f the principal nobility.(!) 

As soon as Philippa had secured her royal prisoner, she crossed the sea at 
Dover, and was received in the English camp before Calais with all the eclat 
due to her rank, her merit, and her success. This was the age of chivalry 
and gallantry. Edward’s courtiers excelled in tliese accomplishments no less 
than in policy and war; and the extraordinary qualities of the w'omen of 
those times, the ’necessary consequence of respectful admiration, form the 
best apology fur the superstitious devotion which was then paid to the softer 
sex. Calais was taken, after an obstinate seige of almost twelve months. 
The inhabitants were expelled : and it was peopled anew with English sub¬ 
jects, and made the staple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the fuurimief com¬ 
modities of England, and the only ones for which there was yet any demand 
in foreign markets. A truce was soon afterwards concluded with France, 
through the mediation of the pope’s legate, and Edward returned in triumph 
to England.( 2 ) • 

Here a few observations seem necessary. The great success of Edward 
in his foreign warn liad excited a strong emulation among the English nobi¬ 
lity ; and their animosity against France, and respect to their prince, had 
given a new and more useful direction to that ambition, which had so often 
been turned by tliose turbulent barons against the crown, or which dis¬ 
charged its fury on their feUow-subjects. 'Phis prev.iiling spirit was further 
promoted by the institution of the military Order of the Gfn^er, in emula¬ 
tion of some orders of knighthood, of a like nature, which had been establish¬ 
ed in different parts of Europe.—A story prevails, though not supported by 
ancient authority, that Edward’s mistress, commonly sujqiosed to be the 
countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter at a court ball: that the king 
stooped, and took it up ; wdien, observing some of his courtiers to smile as 
if wey had suspected another intention, he held up the trophy, and called 
out, Ilotii soil qui mat y pense; “Evil to him that evU thinks.”—And os 
every incident of gallantry in those times was magnified into a matter of im¬ 
portance, he instituted the Order of the Garter in commemoration of this 
event, though not without political views, and gai e these words as the motto 
of the order. Frivolous as such an origin may seem, it is perfectly suitable 
to the manners of that age; and, as a profound historian remarks, it is ^f- 
ficult by any other means to account either for the eeemingly unm eanin g 
terms of the motto, or the peculiar budge of tho garter, which appeara to 
have no reference to any purpose either of military use or omHment.(S) 

(1) Arerburir. Knygliton. Froissard, ubi say. 

(i) 111. ibid. 

(3) Hums. V/u/. cliap. XV. 
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A damp, Loirever, me euddoaly thmwn over triumphant fmtirlty at’ 
the Rngliah coiftt, by a destructive pestileoi^e, which about this tine iavaded 
Britain, after having desolated the greatest part of the aarOL It made itg 
appearance first in Ae north of Asia; mdrcledaU that vast continent: vbit-. 
ed Africa; made its progress from one end of Europe to the other; and ie 
computed to have swept away near a third of the inhabitants in every country 
througii which it pasW.. Above* fifty thousand persons are said to have, 
perished by it in London alone. This grievous cidamity, more than the 
pacific disposition of the princes, served to prolong the truce between Eng¬ 
land and France. 


Durii^ this truce Philip de Valois died, without being able to re-eftabiish 
the affairs of France, which his unsuccessful war with England had. thrown 
into much disorder. This monarch had, during the first years of his reigp, 
obtained the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the character of Pru¬ 
dent: but he ill maintained either the one or the other ; less indeed from his 
own fault, than because he w'as overmatched by the superior fortune and 
superior genius of Edward. But the incidents in the reign of his son JobOi 
gave the French cause to lament even the calamitous times of Philip. Jidm 
was distinguished by many virtues, but particularly by a scrupulous honour 
and fidelity. He was not deficient in personal courage; but os he wanted 
that masterly prudence and foresight which his difficult situation required, 
his kingdom was at tho same time^disturbed by intestine commotions, and 
o{mresBed by foreign wars. 

The principal author of these calamities was Charles king of Navarre, sur- 
named the Bad, and whose conduct fully entitled him to that appellation. 
He was descended from males of the blood royal of France. His mother was 
daughter of Lewis X. and he had himself married a daughter of the reigning 
king ; but all these ties, which ought to have connected him Svith the throne, 
gave him only greater power to shake and overthrow it. He seoretiy en¬ 
tered into a correspondence with the king of England ; and he seduced, by 
Ids address, Charles, afterwards surnamed the Wise, the king of Frapce s 
eldest son, and the first who bore tlie title of Dauphin, by the re-union of the 
province of Dauphiny to the crown. This youi^ prince, however, mgde 
sensible of the danger and folly of such connexions, promis^ to make atone¬ 
ment for the offence by the sacrifice of his associates. In concert with his 
father, he accordingly invited the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of 
the P<^y, to a feast at llouen, where they were betrayed into the bands of 
John. Some of the most obnoxions were immediately led to execution, and 
the king of Navarre was thrown into prison. But this stroke of severity in 
the French monarch, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 
decisive in restoring the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother, to 
Chm-les the Bad, and Geoffrey d'Harcourt, put all the towns and castles be¬ 
longing to that prince in a po^ure of defence; and they had immediate re- 

__ YTt _J_s.. _ /m\ ^ 


The truce between the two kingdoms^ whi^ had always been ill observed 
on both sides, was now expired; so that Edward was at liberty to Bujqmrt 
the Frencl\ malecontents. The war was again renewed; and ^er a variety 
of fortunes, but chiefly in favour of the English, an event happened wh^ 
nearly proved fatal to tae French monarchy. 

The prince of Wales, encouraged by the success of the first campaign, 
took the field with an army of omy twelve thousand men ; and with that 
small body he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. King John, 
provoked at the insult offered him by this incursion, collected an army of 
sixty thousand combatants, and advanced by hasty marches to intercept his 
enemy. The prince, not aware of John’s near approach, lost some days, on 
his mard^i before the castle of Remorantin, and therMygave t!;e French 
monarch an ojiportunity of overtaking him. T4te pursuers came within ai^t 
at Haupertuis, near Poictiers; and young Edward, sensible that his retreat 
was now become impracticable, prepared for battle with nil the courage of a 
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hero, and ail the prudence of oh ezperiehded g^bneral. No dtfgree of prtidle^ 
or eounge, however, could have saved hitn, had the king: of France known 
how to make nae of hia present advantages. John’s sup^rhnitjr in nambera 
enabled him to surround the £i%lish camp, and, by ihtercC^ng aH provi¬ 
sions, to reduce the prince to, the necessity of surrendering: s(t discreftion. 
But the impatient ardour of the French ndbility prevented this idea from 
Strikingr any of the commanders; so that they immediately took measures 
for the assault, with full assurance of victory. But they round themselves 
miserably mistaken. The English adventurers received them with desperate 
valour, jput their army to flight, and took their king prisoner. 

The Black Prince, who had been carried away in pursuit of the flying ene¬ 
my, finding the field entirely clear on his return, had ordered a tent to be 
pitched, and was reposing himself after the toils of battle, when informed of 
the fate of the French monarch. John had long refused to surrender him¬ 
self to any one but bis “ cousin the prince of W^eB."(l) Here commences 
the real and unexampled heroism of young Edward—the triumph of humani¬ 
ty and moderation over insolence and pride, in the heart of a young warrior, 
mated by as extraordinary and as unexpected success as had ever crowned 
the arms of any commander. He came fortn to meet the captive king with 
aU the marks of regard and sympathy; administered comfort to him amidst 
his misfortunes; paid him the tribute of praise due to his valour ; and as¬ 
cribed his own victory merely to the blJhtt chance of war, or to a superior 
Proridence, which controuls all the eflbrts of human force and prudence. 
He ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for the royal prisoner ; and 
he himself served at the captive's table, as if he had been one of his retinue. 
All bis father’s pretensions to the crown of France were now buried in obli¬ 
vion. John in captivity received the honours of a king, which were refused 
him when seated on the throne of Clovis. His misfortunes, not his right. 
Were respected; and the French prisoners, conquered by this elevation of 
mind, more than by the English arms, burst into tears of admiration; which 
were only checked by the reflection, that such exalted heroism in on enemy 
must make him doubly dangerous to the independency of their native coun- 

prince of Wales conducted his royal prisoner to Boordeaux ; and, 
after concluding a truce for two years, brought him over to England. Here 
the kiiw France, besides the gdherous treatment which he met with, had 
the meundoly consolation of meeting a brother in affliction. The king of 
Bcothuid had been for eleven years a captive in the hands of Edward, whose 
snpmior senins and fortune had reduced at once the two neighbouring poten¬ 
tates, wiu whom he was engaged in war, to the condition of prisoners in his 
capitaL Finding, however, that the congest of Scotland was no-wise ad¬ 
vanced by the captivity of its sovereign, Edward consented to restore David 
Bruce to his liberty, for the ransom of one hundred thousand marks sterling ; 
and that prince dwvered the sons of all his principal nobility as hostages for 
the j>ayment.(3) 

Meanwhile the captivity of the French monarch, joined to the preceding 
disCrders of the kingdom, had produced an almost total dissolution of eivu 
authority, and occasioned the most horrible and destructive violences ever 
ex^erienc^ in any age or country. The Dauphin, now above nineteen years 
of age, naturally assumed the reins of government Vuring his father's cap¬ 
tivity f hut although endowed with an excellent iudgment, even In such 
early years, he possessed neither experience nor ability sufficient to remedy 
the prevailing evils. In order to obtain supplies, he assembled^ the states of 
the kingdom.. But that nation^ assembly, instead of supporting his admi- 
histratiom were themselves seised with the spirit of licentiousness ; and laid 
hold of the JlreSotit opportunity to demand limitations of the re^ power, 
the ptiniBhmddt of past malversations, and the liberty of tiie king of Navane. 


n) Rymcr. toI. vi. Froitsard, liv. i. 
a) Ibid, ubi aup. 

(a) Rroisr, Tul 1 . 
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Maroel, provost of the merchants of Farisi and first magistrate of that city, 
put himaAlf at the head of the unruly populace; and, from tho violence luid 
temerity of hie character, pushed them to commit the most criminal outrages 
against the royal authority. They detsdned the Dauphin in a kind of capti¬ 
vity: they murdered in his presence Robert de Clermont, and John de Con- 
flans, mareschals of France; they threatened all the other ministers with 
the like fate ; and when Charles, who had been obliged to temporize and dis¬ 
semble, made his escape from their hands, they levied war against him, and 
openly erected the standard of rebellion. The other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, shook oS the Daupliin's authority; took tiie 
government into their own hands, and spread the contagion into every pro¬ 
vince. The wild state of nature seemed to be renewed in the bosom of so- 
cieW; every man was thrown louse and independent of his feUow-citizens. 

The nobles, whose inclinations led them to adhere to the crown, and were 
naturally disposed to check these tumults, had lost all their influence. The 
troops, who could no longer be retained in discipline, by reason of the want 
of pay, throwing off aU regard to their oflScers, sought the means of subsist¬ 
ence by pillage and robbery, and, associatir^ with them all the disorderly 
people, with whom that age abcAinded, infestefl every quarter of the kingdom 
in numerous bodies. They desolated the open country, burned and plunder¬ 
ed the villages ; and, by cutting off all means of communication or subsist¬ 
ence, reduced to necessity even therinhabitunts of the fortified towns. 

The peasants, formerly oppressed and now left unprotected by their mas¬ 
ters, became desperate from their present misery ; and, rising every where 
in arms, carried to the last extremity, those disorders which were derived 
from the sedition of the citizens and disbanded soldiers. The gentry, hated 
for their tyranny, were every wiiere exposed to the violence of popular rage; 
and, instead of meeting with the respect due to their rank, became only, on 
tliat account, the object of mure wanton insult to the mutinous rustics. They 
were hunted like wild beasts, and put to the sword without mercy. Their 
castles were consumed with fire, and levelled with the ground ; while their 
wives and daughters were subject to violation, and then murdered. 

A body of nine thousand of these savage boors broke into Meaux, where 
the wife of the Dauphin, the duchess of Orleans, and above three hundred 
other ladies, had taken shelter. The must brutal treatment and fatal conse¬ 
quences were apprehended by this fair and helpless company; when the count 
de Foix and the captal de Buche, with the assistance of only sixty knights, 
animated with the true spirit of chivalry, flew to the rescue of the iMies, 
and beat off the brutal and rapacious peasants with great slaughter.(l) 
Amidst these disorders, the king of Navarre made his escape from prison, 
and presented a dangerous leader to the furious malecontents. He revived his 

f iretensions to the crown of France; but in all*his operations he acted more 
ike a captain of banditti, than one who aspired to be the head of a regular 
government, and who was engaged by his station, to endeavour the re-csta- 
Idishment of order in the community. All the French, therefore, who wished 
to restore peace to their desolated country, turned their eyes towards the 
Dauphin ; who, though not remarkable for his militaury talents, daily gained 
by his prudence and vigi^nce, the ascendant over his enemies. Marcel, the 
B^tious provost of Paris, was slain in attempting to deliver that city to the 
king of Navarre. The^pital immediately returned to its duty ; the most 
considerable bodies of the mutinous peasants were dispersed, or pvAto the 
sword; some bands of military rubbers underwent the same fate, and France 
bepin once more to assume the appearance of civil government.^S) 

^ward appeared to have a favourable opportunity Of pushing his con¬ 
quests, during the confusion in the Dauphin s affairs ; but bis hands were 
tied by the truce, and the state of the English finances made a cessation of 
arms necessary. The truce, however, no sooner expired, than he invaded 
France anew with the whole military force of England. He ravaged the 
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country without omosition, pillaged many towni, and levied oontributiona 
upon others ; but nndiiig that he could not subsist his army in a kingdom 
wasted by foreign and domestic enemies^ he prudently concluded the peace 
of Bretigni, which seemed to secure essential advantages to bis crown. By 
this peace, it was stipulated, that John should pay three millions of crowns 
of gold for his ransom ; that Edward should for ever renounce all claim to 
the crown of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, 
and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors ; in exchange fur which, he should re¬ 
ceive the provinces of Poitou, Xaintonge, I'Angenois, Perigord, the Limou¬ 
sin, Quercv, Rovergue, I'Angoumois, and other districts in that quarter, to¬ 
gether with Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the 
uther aide of Franco; that the full sovereignty of these provinces, as well as 
of Guienne, should be vested in the crown of England ; and that France 
should renounce all title to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal, from 
them.(l) 

In consequence of this treaty, the king of France was restored to his 
liberty ; but 'many difficulties arising with respect to the execution of some 
of the articles, he took the honourable resolution of coming over to England 
in person, in order to adjust them. His council%ndeavoured to dissuade him 
from this design, which they represented as rash and impolitic; and insi¬ 
nuated, that be ought to elude, as far as possible, the execution of so disad¬ 
vantageous a treaty. “ Though justice anil good faith,” replied John, “ were 
“ banished from the rest of the earth, they ought still to retain their habita- 
“ tion in the breasts of princes!” And he accordingly came over to his 
former lodgings in the Savoy; where he soon after sickened and died.(2) 

John was succeeded in the throne of France by his son, Charles V. a prince 
educated in the sehool of adversity, and well qualified, by his prudence ami 
experience, to repair the losses which the kingdom had sustained from the 
errors of his predecessors. Contrary to the practice of all the great princes 
of those times, who held nothing in estimation but military courage, he seems 
to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear at the head of his armies. 
He was the first European monarch that showed the advantage of policy and 
foresight over a rash and precipitate valour. 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing so great a power as Eng¬ 
land, it was necessary for him to remedy the many .disorders to which his 
own kingdom was exposed. He acieordingly turned his arms against the 
king of Navarre, the great disturber of France during that age; and he de¬ 
feated that prince, and reduced him to terms, by the valour and conduct of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most accomplished captains of those times, 
whom Charles had the discernment to choose as the instrument of his victo¬ 
ries. He also settled the affairs of Britanny, by acknowledging the title of 
Mouiitfort, and receiving homage for his dominions. But much was yet to do. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Bretigni, a multitude of military adven¬ 
turers, who had followed the prosperous fortunes of Edward, being dispersed 
into the several provinces of France, and possessed of strong holds, refused 
to lay down their arms, or relinquish a course of life to which they were now 
accustomed, and by which alone they could earn a subsistence. They there¬ 
fore associated themselves with the banditti, who werp already inured to the 
habits of rapine and violence, and, under the name of Companiet and Com- 
panionij became a terror to the peaceable inhabitant!. Some English and 
Gascon''gentlemen of character, were not ashamed to take the command of 
these ruffians, whose number amounted to near forty thousand, and who bora 
the appearance of regular armies, rather than bands of robber8.(3) As Charles 
was not able by force to redress so enormous a grievance, he was led by ne¬ 
cessity, and by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy; to discover 
some method of discharging into foreign countries this dangerous and intes¬ 
tine evil. And an occasion now offer^ 

Alpbonso XI. king of Castile, who took the city of Algezira from the 
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Moon, sAer a famoui ai^of two ytbrt, had heOH {tscceeded in ISSO, by kit 
gon Peter I. Bumanied the Ouel>* a|)iinoa e^aaiix debauehed, 

md bloody. He began his reign ^th the aounier of his Other's inistreM, 
Leonora ae Gusman: his ndbles fedl eveiy 4af the viotims of his ae^verit)' : 
he imt to death his courin, and olie of his natural brothen, Aoiii gnmodiess 
JealoDsjr; and he caused fak queen, fihuudie de Beurboa, of the blood royal 
of France, to be thrown into prisen, and afterward poisoned, that he might 
enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de PadeUa, with whom fan was vkdently 
enamourM. 

Henn, oonnt of Trastamara, the kio^ of Spidn’e natural brother, alarmed 
at the rate of his fhmily, and dreading his own, took arms wainst the tyrant; 
but, haring fhiled in the atteamt, he fled into France, where he found the 
minds of men inflamed against Inter, on acocAint of the murder of the French 
princess. He asked permission of Charles to enlist the Cbmpmnigs in his 
service, and to lead them into Castile ag^nst his brother. The French mo¬ 
narch, charmed with the project, employed dn Guesdin in negotiating with 
the leaders of these banditti. The treaty was soon concluded: pad du Gues- 
clin, haring completed his ^pries, led the army first to Avignon, where the 
p<me then resided, and demanded, sword in hand, absolution for his ruffian 
soldiers, who had been excommunicated, and the sum of two hundred thou¬ 
sand livres for their subsistence. ^ The first was resdUy promised him ; but 
some difficulty being made with respect to the second, du Guesdin replied, 
“ My fellows, I believe, may make a shift to do without your absolution: 

but the money is absolutely necessary." HU holiness now extorted from 
the inhabitants of the city and its nei^ibourbood, the sum of one hundred 
thousand livres, and offered it to Guesdin. “ It U not nw purpose," ssdd 
that generous warrior, “ to oppress the innocent people. ' Tlie pope and hU 
« earainaU can spare me double the sum from their own pockets. I there- 
** fore insist that this money be restored to the owners: and if I hmur they 
" are defrauded of it, I will myself return from the other side of the Pyre- 
" nees, and oblige you to make thenx restitution." The pope found the ne¬ 
cessity of submitting, and paid from his own treasury the sum demanded.(l) 
Thus hallowed by the blessings and enriched by the spoiU of the church, du 
^esdin and his army proce^ad on their ezpraition. 

A body of enerieuced and hardy soldiers, conducted by so able a general, 
easily prevailed over the king of Castile, whose subjects were ready to join 
the enemy against their oppressor. Peter fled from hU dominiona, took 
shelter in Guienne, and cravM the protection of the Black prinoe, whom the 
king of Bngland had invested with the sovereignty^ the ceded prorixmes, 
iin£r the title of the principality of Aquitaine. The prince promised hU 
assistance to the dethroned monarch; and having obtained hU father’s con¬ 
sent, he levied an army, and set out on his enterorise. 

lie first loss which Henry of Trastamara suffered from the interposition 
of tibe prince of Wales, was the recalling of the Coti^nitt from hU service: 
and so much reverence did they pay to the name of J^ward, that great num¬ 
bers of them immediately withdrew from Spain, and enlUted under his 
standard. Henry, however, beloved by his uew subjects, and supported by 
the king of Arragon, d'as able to meet the enemy with an army of one hun¬ 
dred thousand men, .three times the number of those commanded by the 
Black Prince; yet du Guesdin, and all his experienced officers, advised him 
to delay a decisive action ; so Ugh was their opinion of the valour and con¬ 
duct of tike English hero!—But Uen^, trusting to his numbers, ventured 
to give Edward battle on the banks of the Ebro, between Nmara and Nava- 
rettd; where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with the loss of above 
twenty thousand men, and du Guesplin and other officers of distinction taken 
. prisoners. All Castile submitted to the victor : Peter was restored to the 
throne ; and Edward returned to Guienne with his usual glory ; havidg nut 
only overcome the greatest general of his age, but restrained the most blood- 
tbi^y tyrant from executing vengeance on his prisoners.(3) 
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But thill flnUuit warrior had soon reaaon tu*repent his ooimexions with a 
nriooe lifco Feter, lost to aU tense of rirtue and aooeur. That ujigniteAil 
monster refused'the stipulated pay to the £ngliah forces. Edward abeB» 
dosed him.' He treaty his subjecta with the utmort barbuity; (heir ania 
mosity was roused against him; imd du Guesolin, having obtained his nuh. 
som, returned to CastiJlB with the count of Trastamara, and some forces levied 
anew in France. They were Joined Iwthe Spanish malecontents; and having 
BO longer the superior genius, and the superior fortune of tiie filai^ Prince 
to encounter, they raned a complete victory over Peter, in the neighlmur- 
faood of Toledo. The tyrant now took refuge in a castle, where he was soon 
after besieged by the victors, and taken prisoner in endeavouring to make 
his escape. He was conducted to his brother Henry ; against whom he is 
said to have rushed, in a transport of rage, disarmed as he was. Henry slew 
him with hia own hand, in re^tment of his cruelties ; and, though a bas¬ 
tard, was honoured with the crown of Castile, which be transmitted to his 
poster! ty.(l) 

In the mam time the affairs of the Black Prince were fallen into some dis¬ 
order. He had involved himself so much in debt by his Spanish expedition, 
that he found it necessary, on his return, to iiypose on his foreign principa¬ 
lity a new tax, which some of the nobility paid with extreme reluctance, and 
to which others absolutely refused to submit. They carried their complaints 
to the king of France, as their lord paraipount; and, as the renunciations 
agreed to in the treaty of Bretigni had never been made, Charles seized this 
opportunity to renew his claim of superiority over the English provinces.iS) 
In this resolution he was encouraged by the declining years of Edward III. 
and the languishing state of the prince of Wales's hemth: he therefore sent 
the prince a summons to appear in hia court at Paris, and justify his conduct 
towards his vassals. 7'he prince replied, that he would come to Paris, but it 
should be at the bead of sixty thousand men. War was renewed between 


France and England, and with singular reverse of fortune. The low state 
of (he.prince of Wales’s health, not permitting him to exert his usual acti- 
vitv- tto French were victorious in almost every action ; and when he waa 
id, his increaring infirmities, to.tjirow up the command, and return 
to hit native country, the affiurs of the Ei^iish went to total ruin on the 
coBtinent. They were stript in a few years of all their ancient possesaiunB 
in France, eaccept Bourdeaux and Bjiyonne ; and of all their conquests, ex¬ 
es^ Calaii.(a) 

TheM misortunes abroad were followed by the decay of the king’s autbo- 
ritoet.home. This was chiefly occasioned by his extravagant atta^ment to 
Attga Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, whose influence over him bad 
given auol^eneral disgust, as to become the object of parliamentaij remon¬ 
strance. Itie indolence naturally attendant on years and infirmities, had 
also made Edward resign the administration into the hands of his son, the 
duke of Lancaster, whose unpmular manners and proceedings weakened 
extremely the affections of the Bnglisb to their sovereign. Meanwhile the 
prince of Wales died ; leaving belund him a character adorned with every 
eminent virtue, and which would throw lustre on the most shining period ca 
andeBt or modern histo^. The king survived that melancholy incident only 
ahout.twelvo momths. He expired in the sixty-fifth fear of hu.ege, and the 
fifty-drst.of his reign ; one oi the longest aim most glorious in the English 
■imala. His hitter days were indeed somewhat obscured by the infirmities 
end the follies of old age; but be was no sooner dead, than the people of 


The domestic government of Edward was even more worthy of adnuraustt 
than his fotagu victories. By the prudence and vigour of his adminiatm- 
rion, England enjoyed a longer time of interior peace and tranquillity, than 
it h^ been blest with in any former period, or thiui it experienced for nuuiy 
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mifes after. He ^ninod the Affections of the great, yet curbed their licen- 
tfousness. His wable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and genero¬ 
sity, made them submit with pleasure to his dominion: hicr valonr and con¬ 
duct made them successful in most military enterprises; and their uimuiet 
spirits, directed against a public enemy, hdll no leisure to breed those private 
feuds to which they were naturally so much disposed. This intemu tran¬ 
quillity was the chief benefit that England derived from Edward's conti¬ 
nental expeditions: and the miseries of the reign Of his successor made the 
nation fuOy sensible of the value of the blessing. 

But before 1 speak of the administration of Richard II. the unhappy eon 
of the Black Prince, I must carry forward the affairs of the German empire. 
At present, however, it will be proper to observe, that the French monarch, 
Charles V. whose prudent conduct had acquired him the surname of Wite, 
died soon after Edward HI. while he was attempting to expel the English 
from the few places which they still retained in France, and left his kin^om 
to a minor 4 Son of tlie same name, Charles VI. so that England and Franca 
were now both under the government of minors. And both eg||erienced the 
misfortunes of a turbulent and divided regency. 


LETTER XLI. 


The German Empire and tie Dependcnciet, Rome and the Italian States, 
from the Election of Lewis of Bavaria, to (As death of jOharUs 1V. 


We now, my dear Philip, approach to that sra in the history of the German 
empire, when the famous constitution, called the Golden Bull, was esta¬ 
blished ; which, among other things, settled the number and the r^^ts of the 
electors, ns vet uncertain, and productive of many disorders. 

Henry Vfl. as you have already seen, struggled hard to recover the sove¬ 
reignty of Italy; but he died before he was able to accomplish his purpose. 
His death was followed by an interregnum of fourteen months, whmh were 
employed in the intrigues of Lewis or Bavaria, and of Frederick the Hand¬ 
some, duke of Austria. Lewis was elected by the greater number of the i 
princes ; but Frederic being chosen and^supported by a faction, Asputed the 
empire with him. A furious civil war, whicn long aesolated both itHy and 
Geraany, was the consequence of this opposition. At last the two competi¬ 
tors met near Muldorf, and agreed to decide their important dispute by 
thirty champions, fifteen against fifteen. The champions accordingly en¬ 
gaged in presence of both armies, and fought with such fury, that in a short 
time not one of them was left alive. A general action followed, in which the 
Austrians were worsted. But this victory was not decisive. Frederic soon 
repaired his loss, and even ravaged Bavaria. The Bavarian assembled a 
powerful army, in order to oppose his' rival; and the battle of Vedilvis, in 
which .the duke of Austria was taken prisoner, fixed the imperial crown on 
the heed of Lewis V.( I) 

During the course of these struggles, was fought, between the Swiss and 
Austrians, the memoifible battle oLMorgart; which established the liberty 
of Swisserland, as the victoiy of Marathon had formerly done that of Greece: 
and Attic eloquence only was wanting to render it equally famous. Sixteen 
hundred Swiss, from the cantons of Url, Schwitz, and l^derwald, defeated 
an army of twenty thousand Austrians, in passing the monntaina near Mor- 
g^, in 1315, and drove ^m out of the country with terrible slau^ter. 
The alliance which these tlKree cantons had entered into for the term of ten 
years, was now converted into a perpetual league ; and tl^ other cantons 
occasional^ joined in it.(S) 

Lewis V. had no sooner humbled the duke of Austria, than a new imta- 
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ffonist BtarteJ :—lie had the pope to encounter. The reigning pontiff at 
that time waa John XXII. who had been elected at Lyons in 1315, by the 
influence of Philip the Long, king of France. John was the son of a cobler, 
and one of those men who, raised to power by chance or merit, are haughty 
in proportion to the meanness of their birth. He had not hitherto, however, 
interfered in the affairs of the empire; but now, all at once, he set himself 
up as its judge and master. He declared the election of Lewis void: he 
maintained, that it was the right of the sovereign pontiff to examine and 
confirm the election of emperors ; that the government, during a vacancy, 
belonged to him: and he commanded the emperor, by virtue of his apostolic 
power, to lay aside the imperi.J ensigns, until he should receive permission 
from the Holy See to re-a8sume/them.(l) 

Several attempts were made by Lewis towards a reconciliation with his ho¬ 
liness, but in vam; the proud pontiff was inflexible, and would listen to no 
reasonable conditions. The emperor therefore, jealous of the independency 
of his crown, endeavoured to strengthen his interest both in Italy and Ger¬ 
many. He continued the government of Milan ,jn the family of the Visconti, 
who were rather masters than magistrates of that city ; and he conferred the 



Enraged at such firmness, pope John excommunicated and deposed the 
iwis, and endeavoured to get Charles the Fair, king of France. 


emperor Lewis 
elected in his room. 


But this attempt miscarried. None of the German 


princes, except Lemiold of Austria, came to the place appointed for an inter 
view with the French monarch; and tlie imprudent and ambitious Charles 
returned chagrined and disappointed into liis own doniinions.(3) 

Thus fre^ from a dangerous rival, the empirur miirched into Italy, in 
order to establish his authority in that country. He was crowned at Milan, 
and afterwards at Rome ; where he ordered tlie following proclamation to bo 
made three times by an Augustine friar; " Is there anv one who will defend 
“ the cause of the priest of Cahors, whb calls himself pope John ? 

I no person appearing, sentence was immediately pronounced agamst his holi- 
' ness. Lewis declared him convicted ^f lieresy, depriv ed liim of all his dig¬ 
nities and benefices, and delivered liim over to the secular power, m order to 
suffer the punishihent of fire ; and Peter Rainaucei, a Neapolitan Cordelier, 

was created pope under the name of Nicholas V .(3) 

But Lewis, notwithstanding this mighty parade, was soon ^liged, like Ins 
predecessors, to quit It^y, in order to quell the troubles of Germany ; and 
pope John, though a refugee on the banks of the Rhone, recovCTcd ms au¬ 
thority In Rome. The Imperialists were expelled the city; and Nicholas V. 
the emperor’s pope, was carried to Avignon, wliere, with a rope lAout hi» 
neck, he publicly implored forgiveness of his rival, and ended his days m a 
prison.(4) , • 

The emperor, in the mean time,' remained in peace at Munich, haying 
settled the affairs of Germany. But he still lay under the censures ot the 
church, and the pope continued to Solicit the princes or the empire to revmt 
against him. .Leww was preparing to assemble a generu council, m order to 
depose hia Holiness a second time, when the death of John made ^ch a mea¬ 
sure unnecessary, and relieved the emperor from all dread of the spiritual 
thunder. This turbulent pope, who first invented the t^^ for dispensations 
•md mortal sins, died immensely rich. He was succeeded in the papacy by 
James Fournier, surnamed the 'White Cardinal, who assumed the name of 
Benedict XII.lSl , , 

The new pope, who seemed desirous to tread in the steps of his predeces¬ 
sor, confirmed all the bulls which had been issued by John against the em- 
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peror. But Lewia had now aflfairs of more importance to engage hia atten¬ 
tion, than those important fulminations. John of Luxemburg, second son of 
the king of Bohemia, had married Margaret, surnamed Great Mouth, heiress 
of Ciirinthia; and that princess, accusing her husband of im|)Otency, a bishop 
of Frisingen dissolved the marriage, and she espoused the margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, son of the emperor Lewis, who readily consented to a match that 
added Tyrol and Carinthia to the possessions of his •family. _ This marriiige 
producea a war between the houses of Bavaria and Bohemia, which lasted 
only one year, but occasioned abundance of bloodshed ; and the parties came 
to a very singular accommodation. John of Luxemburg, confessed that his 
wife had reason to forsake him, renounced aU claim to her, and ratified her 
marriage with the margrave of Brandenburg}(l^ 

Tliis affair being settled, Lewis exerted ail his endeavours to appease the 
domestic troubles of the empire, which were still kept alive by the intrigues 
of the pope ; and, notwithstanding all the injuries and insults he had sus¬ 
tained, he made several attempts towards an accommodation with the Holy 
See. But these negotiationssbeing rendered iheffectual by the influence of 
France, the princes of the empire, ecclesiastical as well as secular, assembled 
at Frankfort, and established that famous constitution, bv which it was irre¬ 
coverably fixed, “ That the plurality of the suffrages of tVie electoral college 
“ confers the empire, without the consent of the Holy See : that the pope 
“ has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, nor any right to approve 
“ or reject his election ; and that to maintain the contrary is high-treason.’' 
They also refuted the absurd claim of the popes to the government of the 
empire during a vacancy; and decihred, that this right appertains, by an¬ 
cient custom, to the count Palatine of the Rhine.(2) 

Germany now enjoyed for some years what it had seldom known, the bless¬ 
ings of peace, which.was again interrupted by the court of Avignon. Bene¬ 
dict Xll. was succeeded in the papacy by Clement VI. a native of France, 
and so haughty and enterprising as to affirm, that hiapredecessors did not 
“ know what it was to be p<mes." He I^an his pontiheate with renewing 
all the bulls issued against Lewis ; with naming a vicar-geneeal of the em¬ 
pire in Lombardy, and endeavouring 4o make ^ Italy shake off the empe- i 
ror’s authority. , . 

Lewis, still desirous of an accommodation'with the Hiffy Seei amidst iiU 
these acts of enmity, sent ambassadors to the court of Avignon. But the 
conditions prescribed by his Holiness were so unreasonable, that they were 
rejected with disdain by a diet of the empire, as an insult upon the imperial 
dimity. Clement, mure incensed than ever at this instance of disregard, 
fulminated new excommunications against the emperor. “ May the wrath 
“ of God," says the enraged pontiff in one of his bulls, “ and of St. Peter and 
“ St. Paul, crush him in this world, and that which is to come ! May the 
“ earth open and swallow him alive ; may his memory perish, and all the 
“ elements be his enemies; and may his children fall into the hands of liis 
“ adversaries, even in the sight of their father !"(3) 

Clement issued gnqjther bull for the election of a new emperor ; and 
Charles of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, afterwards known by the name 
of Charles IV. son ami heir of John, king of Bohemia, having made the ne¬ 
cessary concessions to his Holiness, was elected king of the Romans by a fac¬ 
tion. Lewis, however, maintained his authority till his death, which liap- 
pened soon after the election of' his rival ; when Charles, rather by his mo- 
nev than his valour, got possession of the im(ierial throne. 

^Vhile these thinn wer£ transacting in Germany, a singular aoene was 
exhibited in Italy. Nicholas Rienzi, a private citizen of Rome, but an elo¬ 
quent, bold, enterprising man, and a patriot, seeing that city abandoned by 
the emperors and the popes, set himself up as the restorer of the Roman 
liberty, and the Roman power. Proclaimed tribune by tbe people, and put 
in possession of the capitol, he declared all the inhabitamta oi Ituy free, and 
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" though merciful Deliverer of Rome stvied hinigelf “the severe 

« of Italy, and the Lover of all Mankind ” Liberties 

Gracchi, met the same fate, being murderk bv tL“!^T'’-*‘ ‘."'‘‘"te the 

A scene no less e.xtraordinary wisXut this tin« > > 

kingdom of Naides and Sicily^till rontluedVo be 
pies was governed by the hlse of FrancT and Sb^ll 1 ^ 

Lbert of Anjou, son of Charles the Lame, though he had fidleirin^bis^ 
to recover possession of Sicily, had made Nai.Iam = «/ . '"‘’"ttempt 

died 13*3, Imd left his crow/’to Jo^ his 

her relation Andrew, brother td Lewis of Tnlno •**“’ J'V'l "’"'’•■•ed 

a match which seemed to cement the hanniness anH **^^**^ **/ : 

but proved the source of Ml ite misfoS. a prosperity of that hou4, 

his oVn right; and Joan, though bS eXen v"^^^^^ ■" 

should only be considered as the queen’s husband A Fi he 

Brother Robert, by whose aavi^AXArw^cii, 11 ^ 

the flames of hatred and discord betwe^ the royM SfanVuiVilSiriani’ 

^.:X.rxrsr,£Srjsi 

in a council of the queen’s favourites, to p^tTndrll t^^^^^^^^^ 
cordingly strangled in his wife’s antichamLr . and Join maiJ^ied he^^^^^^ 
of farentum. who had been publicly accused of the murder of herLl-lnd 

sPVAMfJl!. ’ *he existence of his transitory power beheld 

rnril^l *PP*’^‘"K to h» triliMiiM, as was customary in the rimes of the 
I ?a.n hV *“”"*'■**•« •*«®Jtoed giving his decisiol rmodera! 

here ‘‘•'“■h ^tandar^on which 

dercdTi^^W^i fto‘h>ngcircumstances of Andrew’s murder. He or- 
befieHiltfJ* accomplices in tiie regicide to be 

utterlvVKoAd‘*’’"a"?^i'” husband fled into Provence; where finding herself 
non !l®*^ ^“hjects, she waited ou pope Clement Vl.^t Avig- 

Bhe sold ’L lhr!"n** «« countess of Provence, and whidi 

fl.iri™ n, ^ P""*^'** together with its territories, for eiglity thousand 

she nlpj^il’ a’ " a celebrated historian tells us were never paid. Here 
Perhaw th^ fW «““f * P®r*»" before tlie pojie, and was aequlted. But 

Slent rfhSho'inlf i'lfluence upon the judg- 

hindness did not stop here. In order to engage the kimr of 
■noneV^bS? r,"P P':oPfed that Joan shquld^ him a suta If 

®‘‘ “'■"■‘ce had no share in Lewis's enterprise, he ge- 
“ r^v^mt i” A * "J" *"**’*'■ to seU n>y brother’s blood, but to 

bed, ^ effected his purpose he went away satis- 

her dwinlons^ h^i “f *»«“" recovered 

shell Sterwild. n ""J*"® "'totohed. Of her unhappy fate I 

«i wterwards have occasion to speak. 

who w«“®* " to the affairs of the emperor Charles IV. This prince 

tl^ dirtinguished by his weakneriind pride, had no soonw slu 

Homrww”i.®L?®™!f"y ***“" ’'® to receive the imperial crown at 
pr.a,.* „l®to he tehaved in a manner more pusillanimous than any of his 
*etir^^h?‘ . fi “'“"“tion ceremony was no sooner performed than he 
reu without the walls, in consequence of an agreement which be had made 
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with the })ope; though the Romans came to offer him the gtwenment of 
their city, ns in's hereaitnry right, and entreated him to rc-establinh their an. 
dent HlSerty. He told the deputies he would deliberate on the propostU. 
But, being Apprehensive of some trealrbery, he sneaked off in the evenin-'-, 
under pretence of going to take the diversion of hunting. And he after.’ 
wards ratified and confirmed many promises extorted from him by Clement VI. 
venr much to the prejudice of the empire in Italy.(l) 

The poet Petrarch, so highly celebrated for his love-vefses, wrote a letter 
to Charles upon this occasion, in which are found tl*ese spirited words : 

“You have then promised upon oath never to return to Rome.'_What 

“ shameful conduct in an emperor, to be compelled by a priest to content 
“ himself with the bare title of Caesar, and td exile himself for ever from the 
“ habitation of the Caesars! to be crowned emperor, and then prohibiteil 
“ reigning, or acting as head of the empire !—What an insult upon him who 
“ ought to command the universe, to be no longer master of himself, but re- 
“ duced to obey his own vassal !”(2) 

This emperor seemed to hkve renounced ent'irelv the politics of his prode- 
cessors ; for he not only discouraged and rejected' the proflFers of the Ghibe- 
but Affected to treat them as enemies to reli^on, andlactualiv supported 
the Guelphs. By these means Ifi procured the favour of tlie pope and hh 
dependents^ who flattered him with the most fulsome adulation; but the 
Italians in general viewed him witii contempt, and the greatest part of tlie 
towns attached to the empire shut their gates against him. At Cremona he 
was obliged to w^ait two haul's without the walls liefore he received the an¬ 
swer of the magistrates; wlio, at i.ast, only permitted him to enter as a sim¬ 
ple stranger, witliout arms or retimie-Cl) 

Charles IV. made a more respectable figure after his return to Germ.ani. 
i he number of electorates had been fi.\cd since the time of Henry VJI. more 
by custom than by laws, but not the number of electors. The duke of Ba¬ 
varia presumed he had a right to elect as weU as the count Palatine, the elder 
branch of their family; and the younger brothers of the house of Saxony be- 
heved themselves entitled to vote as well as the elder. The emperor there- 
fore resolved to settle these points, that due subordination might take place, I 
and future elections be 4M>nducted wiMiout confusion or disorder. For this 
purpose he ordered a diet to be assembled at Nureniburg, where the famous 
constitution billed the Golden BvU was established, in the presence and with 
the consent of aU the princes, bishops, abbote, and the deputies of the impe¬ 
rial cities. • ‘ 

The style of that celebrated charter partakes strongly of the spirit of the 
times. It begins with an apostrophe.to Satan, anger, pride, luxury; and it 
says, that it is necessary the number of electors should be Seven, in order to 
opp^e the Seven mortal sins. It speaks of the fall of all the angels, of a he.n- 
veniy ^radise, of Pompey, and of Ceesar ; and it asserts, that the govern- 
ment of Germany is founded on the three theological virtues, aft on the Tri- 
seven elertors were, as formerly premised, the archbishops of 
Wentz, Cologne, and<Triers, the kiim of Bohemia, the count Palatine, the 
mike of Saxony, Md^tbe margrave of Brandenburg. 

y» which of itself then conferred little real power, never 
showed more of that lustre which dazzles the eyes of the people than on the 
publication of this famous edict. The three ecclesiastical electors, all three 
arch-cbMceUors, appeared in the procession with the seals of the empire; 
the archbiwop of Mentz carried that of Germany, the archbishop of Cologne 
that of Italy, and the iirchhishop of Triers that of Gaul; though the empire 
now possessed nothing in Gaul, except a claim to empty homage for the re- 
^ins of the kingdoms of Aries, Provence, and Dauphine. How little power 
Gharles had m Itmy, we have already seen. Besides granting to the pope all 
the lands claimed by the Holy See, he left the family of Visconti in the guiet 
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nnssesnion of Mihiil ami LomharJy, wLich they had usurped from him, ami 
the Venetians in that of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona.(l) I must now return 
to the ceremonial. 

The duke of Luxemhurff nnd IJndmnt, who represented the king of Bo¬ 
hemia, as great cup-bearer, jtresentecl the emperor with his drink, jioured 
from a golden flagon into a cup of the same metal; the duke of Saxony, as 
irraiid marshal, appeared with a silver measure filled with oats ; the elector 
of Brandenburg presented the emperor and empress with water to wash in a 
golden ewer, placed in a golden bason ; and the count Palatine served up the 
victusJs in golden dishes, in presence of all the «-eat oflScers of the empire.(2) 
The latter part of the reign of Charles IV. was distinguished by no re¬ 
markable transaction except the/sale of the imperial jurisdictions in Italy; 
which were again resumed and again sold. Charles, who was reputed a good 
iirince, but a weak emperor, was succeeded in all his possessions and dignities 
iv his "son Wiiioeslaua, whom 1 shall afterward have occasion to mention.— 
IVe must now proceed to the affairs of England ; remarking by the way, 
that Charles IV. was an encourager of letters, and founded the university of 
Prague. 


LETTEU XLII. 


Eiii/lanil from the Death of Edward 111. to the Accession of Henry V. with 
tome Account of Vie Affairs of Scotland dui ing that Period. 

ArxEB seeing England victorious over France and Spain, you have seen her, 
mv dear Philip, stript almost of all her jiossessions on the continent, and Ed¬ 
ward III. expiring with much less glory than had distinguished the more early 
periods (^his reign. His successor, Bichard II. son of the Black Prin^, was 
little able to recover what had been lost through the indisposition of his father, 
I and the dotage of his grandfather. Happy had it been for him, and for Ins 
' people, could he have ruled his own kingdoni with judgment. , 

Richard was certainly a weak princt^ but his weakness v. as not immediately 
perceived or felt by the nation. He was only at his accession a boy of eleven 
veara of age, from whom consequently little could he expected, fbe habits 
of order and obedience, which »he nobility had been taught by the third Ed¬ 
ward. still influenced them ; and the authority of Richard s three uncles, the 
dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, sufficed to repress for a time that 
turbulent spirit to which the great barons were so often subject during a 
weak reign. The different characters of those three princes rendered them 
also a cointerpoise to each other; so that there appeared no new cir^m- 
stance in the domestic situation of England which could 
peace, or give any immediate apprehensions to the lovers of their country. 

Xuhifflattering prospect proved delusive. Discontents and dissensions 
soon place among aU orders of men. The first tumult PTiSi 

kind. Ww had been carried on between I- ranee and t 

ofEdwardlll. hut in so languid a n'»n“®T “ 

finances of both kingdoms. . In order to repair the ®*P«“®?5 ® "o 

armaments, the English parliament found it necessary to ™Pf? “ 
of three groats a head, on every person, ni^e and Jneet 

of age. The inequality and injWce of this tax was obvious to ^e merest 
capacity, and the rigorous manner in which it wm leMed m y 
grievous. 'The grelt body of the people, many of «ho>n J®y® 
of slavery, became severefy sensible of Gie unequal lot *bic 
signed them in the distribution of her favours^ Ihey ^ ^ 

origin of mankind from one common stock, their equiil right t y. 


(1) Biirre, tom- ji. Spend. 

hv. iT. clinp. x7. 
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to all the benefits of nature. Nor did they fail to reflect on the tyranny of 
artificial distinctions, the abuses which had arisen from the deKradatiun of 
the more considerable part of the species, and the ag'grandizement of a few 
individualB.(l) 


" When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 

“ Where was then the gentleman ?" ' 

was their favourite distich: and although these verses, when misapplied 
strike at the foundation of all society, they contain a sentiment so flattering 
to that sense of primitive equality, en^aved in the hearts of all men, as never 
to be repeated without some degree of approbation. 

When the discontents of the populace were thus prepared, the insolence of 
a tax-gatherer, and the spirit of a blacksmith, blew them into a flame. While 
the blacksmith was at work, in a village of Essex, the tax-gatherer came into 
his shop, and demanded payment for his daughter. The lather replied, that 
she was below the age prescribed by the Statute: th* tax-gatherer affirmed 
she was a full grown womar^ and in proof of his assertion attempted an in¬ 
decency, which incensed the blacksmith to such 'a degree that he knocked 
the ruffian dead with his forge-hammer. The by-standers applauded the ac¬ 
tion, and exclaimed that it was fiall time for the people to take vengeance on 
their tyrants, and assert their native rights. They flew to arms : the flame 
of sedition spread from county to county ; and before the government had 
the least intimation of the danger, the disorder had grown beyond all con- 
troul or opposition. 

These mutinous peasants, to the number of one hundred thousand assem¬ 
bled on Blackheath under their leader, Wat Tyler; and sent a message to 
the king, who had taken shelter in the Tower, that they desired a conference 
with him. Richard sailed down the river in a barge for that purpose ; but, 
on approaching the shore, he discovered such symptoms of tumult and inso^ 
lence that he judged it prudent to return. Finding, however, that the Tower 
would be no security against the lawless multitud^e, and afflicted at the ra¬ 
vages and cruelties of the rioters, who had broken into the city of London, 
plundered the merchants, and cut off the heads of all the gentlemen they 
could seize; the young king found it xecessary to go out and ask their de¬ 
mands. They required a general pardon; the abolition of slavery; freedom 
of commerce in market-towns, without toll or impost; and a fixed rent on 
lands, instead of the services due by villanage. These requests wore highly 
reasonable; but the behaviour of Wat Tyler, their leader, who, in making 
his demands, fremiently brandished his sword in a menacing manner, so in¬ 
censed W'illiam Walworth, lord mayor of London, that he lifted up his 
mace, or, as others say, his ^ear, and struck Tyler a violent blow which 
brought him to the ground, where he was instantly run through the body by 
another of the king 3 train. The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, pre- 

i iared themselves for revenge; and the king and his whole company must 
lave perished on the spot, had not Richard discovered an extraormnary pre¬ 
sence of mind in thattextremity. He ordered bis attendants to stop, ad¬ 
vanced alone towards the enraged multitude, and, accosting them with an 
affable and intrepid countenance, “ What, my good people," said he, “ is the 
“ meaning of this commotion ?—Be not concerned for the lose of your leader. 

“ I am your king : 1 will become your leader: follow me into the field, and 
“ you shall have whatever you desire." Overawed by the royal presence, 
ttey implicitly followed him: and he peaceably dismissed them, after grant¬ 
ing them their demBnd8.(8) 

Richard's conduct on this occasion, considering that he was only sixteen 
years of age, raised great expectations in the nation ; but in proportion as ho 
advanced in years they gradually vanished, and his want of capacity, or at 
least of solid judgment, appeared in every measure which he adopted. His 

O) Froiuard, liv. li. WalsliiRhsm. Knighton. 

(a) Id. ihid. 
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first expedition was against Scotland, into which he marched at the head of 
an army of sixty thousand men. The Scots did not pretend to make resist- 
nnce against so ^eat a force: they abandoned, without scruple, their rugnal 
territory to bo pillaged and laid waste by the enemy, and made an incursion 
into the more fertilo provinces of England, where they collected a rich booty, 
and returned in tranquillity to their own country. The English monarcn, 
however, wandered over great part of the comparatively barren kingdom of 
Scotland, and led his army back into England, without taking vengeance on 
the enemy for their devastntions.(l) His impatience to return and enjoy his 
usual pleasures and amusements over-balanced every higher consideration, 
and made even revenge a motive too feeble to detain him. 

Ricliard, like must weak printes, npw resigned himself wholly to the di¬ 
rection of a favourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young nobleman of 
dissolute manners, whom he loaded with riches, with titles, and with digni¬ 
ties. He first created him marquis of Dublin, and afterwards duke of Ire¬ 
land, with a parliamentary gi'ant of the sovereignty of that kingdom for life. 
The usual and but too often just complaints ag.hnst the insolence of favoi>- 
rites were soon loudly echoed and greedily received in all parts of England. 
A civil war was the consequence: the royal party was defeated; and Richard 
was obliged to resign the government into the hands of a council of fourteen, 
appointed by the parliament. The duke of Gloucester, who had been at the 
head of this insurrection, next entered an accusation against five of the king’s 
ministers, who were declared guilty of liigh treason ; and us many of them 
as could be seized were executed. The duke of Ireland made his escape 
l)eyond sea, as did Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, who had discharged 
the office of lord high chancellor. Both died abroad. 

It might naturally be expected that Richard, thus reduced to a state of 
slavery oy his subjects, and unable to defend his servants from the resent¬ 
ment of nis uncles, would remain long in subjection, and never recover the 
royal power without the most violent struggles ; but the event proved other¬ 
wise. In less than twelve months he was entirely reconciled to his uncles, 
fHnd exercised the regal authority in its full extent. 

After these domestic disturbances were composed, and the government re- 
’stored to its natural state, there passed an interval of eight years distin¬ 
guished by no remarkable event; but during which tlie king brought himself 
into the lowest degree of personal contempt, even while his government ap¬ 
peared in a great measure une.xceptionable. Addicted to vulgar pleasures, 
he spent his whole time in feasting and jollity; and dissipated in idle show, 
or lavished upon favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 
expected to see him employ in undertakings for the public honour and ad¬ 
vantage. 

The duke of Gloucester soon perceived the opportunities which this disso¬ 
lute conduct of his nephew afforded him of insinuating himself into the af¬ 
fections of the nation; and he determined to aspire at popularity as the 
ladder to the throne. He seldom appeared at court or in the council: he 
never declared his opinion but in order to disapprove pf the measures em¬ 
braced by the king and hfs favourites; and he courted the friendship of every 
man whom disappointment or private resentment had rdhdered an enemy to 
the administration- Richard, however, got intelligence of his designs, and 
ordered him unexpectedly to be arrested, and carried over to Calais; the only 
place where he could safely be detained in custody, by reason of his nume¬ 
rous partisans, and where he was soon after murder^. The royal vengeance 
fell also, though with different degrees of severity, on the earls of Ajmndel 
and Warwick, the supposed accomplices of Gloucester, and on the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Arundel’s brother, who was banished the kin^om. Arundm 
himself was beheaded, and Warwick was doomed to perpetual confinement in 
tousle of Man.(2) 

The destruction of the duke of Gloucester and the supporters of his party 


(I) T, Wakinghsm. Froissard, nbi sup. 
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wRs followed by a misunderatandin;^ among thoae noblemen who liad joined 
in the prosecution ; and the duke of Hereford, In particular, went so far us 
to accuse the duke of Norfolk in parliament of ha^ng spoken “many slon- 
“ derouB words of the king." Norfolk denied the charge; gave Hereford the 
lie, and offered to prove his innocence by duel. The tmallenge was accepted ; 
the time and place of the combat were appointed, and the whole nation was 
held in suspense with regard to the event. But when the two champions 
appeared in the field, accoutred for the fight, the king interposed, to prevent 
both the present effusion of blood and the future consequences of the quarrel. 
He stopped the duel, by the advice and authority of the parliamentary com¬ 
missioners appointed to regulate the combat; and, by the same authority, he 
ordered botn the combatants to leave the icLngdom.(l) Hereford was ba¬ 
nished for ten years, and Norfolk for life. 

The sentence pronounced upon these two noblemen appears to have been 
impartial, but it surely was not equitable. The one was condemned without 
being charged with any offence ; the other without being convicted of any 
crime. It was also unpopular. Richard’s conduct in this affair was considereil 
as a mark of the pusillanimity of his temper: and the weakness and fluctua¬ 
tion of his councils, at least, appear on no occasion more evident. Henry 
duke of Hereford, being a man of great prudence and self-command, behaved 
himself with so much humility^ftcr his condemnation, that the king pro¬ 
mised to shorten the term of his exile four years; and also granted him letters 
patent, impowering him, in case any inheritance should accrue to him during 
the interval, to enter into immediate possession. But Hereford, who was son 
to the duke of Lancaster, had no sooner left the kingdom than Richard’s jea¬ 
lousy of the power and riches of that family revived ; and he grew sensible, 
that by Gloucester’s death he had only removed a counterpoise to the Lan¬ 
castrian interest. Which was now become formidable to the throne. He 
therefore took every method to sully abroad the reputation o^ Henry duke 
of Hereford, and to obstruct his alliances, by representing him as guilty of 
treasonable practices; and when the duke of Lancaster died, he revoked his 
letters patent to Henry, aqd retained possession of the family estate.lS) 

These instances of rapacity and severity, and the circumstances with which ) 
they were accompanied, threw upon Richard the universal odium of the 
people. Hereford, now duke of Lanc.1!5ter, had formerly acquired the esteem 
of the public by his valour and .abilities. He was connected with most of the 
principal nobility blood, alliance, or friendship; his misfortunes added 
double lustre to his merit; all men made his case their own : they entered 
into his resentment ; and thev turned their eyeattowards him as the only 
person who could retrieve the lost honour of the nation, or reform the abuse.s 
of government. 

While the minds of men were thus disposed, Richard went over to quell an 
insurrection in Ireland, and thereby imprudently afforded his exiled cousin 
an opportuni^of gratifying the wishes of the nation. Henry landed at Ra- 
venspiir, in Yorkshire, accompanied only hy sixty persons; but he was sud¬ 
denly joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, two of the 
most potent barons in England, and the maleconteqjs in all quarters flew to 
arms. He solemnly declared that he had no other purpose in this invasion 
than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, unjustly detained from him : and he 
entreated his uncle, the duke of York, who had been left gpiardian of the 
kiof^om, not to oppose a loyal and humble supplicant in the recovery of his 
legal patrimony. His entreaties had the desired effect. The miardian em¬ 
braced his cause, and he immediately found himself master of England. 

Richard no sooner received intelligence of this invasion than ho hastened 
over from Ireland, and landed at Milford Haven with a body of twenty thou¬ 
sand men. But even that smaU army was seized with the spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion, and the king found himself almost entirely deserted. In this extremity 
be fled to the Isle of Anglesea, where he proposed to embark for France, and 


(1) T. Walsinsliam, Par/. His!, vol. I. 
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there wait the return of hia subjects to a sense of their duty. But before he 
had an opportunity of carrring his design into execution, the «arl of Nor¬ 
thumberland waitra upon him from the duke of Lancaster, with the strongest 
professions of loyalty and Submission ; and Richard was so credulous as to 
put himself in the power of his enemy. He was carried about in an abject 
manner, exposed to the insults of the populace ^ deposed, confined in prison, 
and afterwards murdered.(1) And the duke of Lancaster was proclaimed 
ki^, under the name of Henry IV. 

The beginning of the reign of Henry IV. as may naturally be expected 
from the manner in which he obtained the throne, was stained by many acts 
of blood and violence. All who opposed his title fell a sacrifice to his rigid 
policy, and superstition was called in to swell by new crimes the horrid cata¬ 
logue. While a subject, Henry was believed to have strongly imbibed the 
principles of Wickliffe, a secular priest educated at Oxford, who, during the 
reigns of Edward HI. and Richard II. preached the doctrine of reformation ; 
but finding himself possessed of the throne by so precarious a title, this po¬ 
litic prince thought superstition a necessary ^ngine of public authority. 
There had hitherto been no penal laws enacted against heresy in England: 
Henry, therefore, who made nothing of sacrificing his principles to his 
interest, understanding that the clergy called loudly for the punishment of 
the disciples of Wickliffe, whose learning dnd genius had in some measure 
broken tne fetters of prejudice, resolved to procure the favour of the church 
by the most effectual of all methods, by gratifying her vengeance on those 
who presumed to dispute her infallibility. A law was accordingly enacted, 
that when any heretic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his opinions, was 
delivered over to the secular arm by the bishop or his commissaries, he should 
be committed to the flames by the civil magistrate, before the whole 
people.(2) This weapon did not long remain unemployed in the hands of 
the clergy. William Sautre, a cler^man in London, had been condemned 
by the convocation at Canterbury : his sentence was ratified by the house of 
peers ; and the unhappy sectary suffered the punishment of fire, because he 
could not think as the church directed.—M'hat a,fatal prelude to future hor¬ 
rors, proceeding from the same source ! 

But all the prudence and precaution of Henry could not shield him from 
numerous alarms. He was threatened from France M'ith on invasion, which 
was only prevented by the disorders in that country ; and the revolution in 
England was speedily followed by an insurrection in IVales. Owen Glendour, 
descended from the ancient princes of that country, liad become obnoxious 
on account of hjs attachment to Richard; and I^eginald, lord Grey of Ruth^, 
who was closely connected with the new king, and who enjoyed a neat for¬ 
tune in the Marches of Wales, thought the opportunity favourable for op¬ 
pressing his neighbour, and taking possession of his estate. Glendour, pro¬ 
voked at the injustice, and still more at the indignity, recovered possession 
^ the sword. Henry sent assistance to Grey, the Weldi took part with 
Glendour: a tedious and troublesome war was kindled, which Glendour long 
sustained by his valour and activity, aided by the natural strength of the 
country and the untamed spirit of the inhabitants. • 

The Soots also were tempted by these disorders to make incursions into 
England ; and Henry, desirous of taking revenge upon them, conducted an 
army as far north as Edinburgh. But finding that the Scots would neither 
submit nor give him battle, he returned without effecting any thing of con¬ 
sequence. Next season, however, Archibald earl of Douglas, who at the 
head of twelve thousand m^n, attended by many of the principal nobility of 
Scotland, had made an irruption into the northern counties, was overtaken 
by the Percies of Northumberland on his return, at Homeldon, on the bor¬ 
ders of England, where a fierce battle ensued, and the Scots were totally 
routed, Douglas himself was taken prisoner j as were the earls of Angus, 
Murray, Orkney, and many others of the Scottish nobility and gentry.(3) 

p) T. WaUiDriism. Froiusrd, ubi lup. 

(8) 8 Hen. IV. c. 7. 
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Wlien Henry received intelligence of this victory, he sent the earl of 
Northumberiand orders not to ransom his prisoners: a privilege which that 
nobleman regarded as his right by the then received laws of war. The king 
intended to detain them, that he might be able, by their means, to make an 
advantageous peace with Scotland. But by this selhsh policy he gave fresh 
disgust to the powerful family of Northumberland. The impatient spirit of 
Harry Percy, commonly known by the name of Hotspur, and factious dis¬ 
position of the earl of Worcester, younger brother of the carl of Northum¬ 
berland, inflamed the discontents of that nobleman; and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted Northumberland to seek revenge, by overturning that 
throne whidi he had at flrst established. He entered into a correspondence 
with Glendour : he set the carl of Douglas ft liberty, and mode an alliance 
with that martial chieftain. But when war was re.ady to break out, the earl 
of Northumberland was unfortunately seized with a sudden illness at Ber¬ 
wick; and young Percy, taking the command of the troops, marched towards 
Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those of Glendour. 

The king had happily a small army on foot with which be intended to act 
Against the Scots; and knmf ing the importance of celerity in all civil wars,, 
he instantly hurried down, in order to give battle to the rebels. He ap¬ 
proached Percy near Shrewsbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glen¬ 
dour ; and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, maue them 
hasten to a gmeral engagement. The armies were nearly equal in number, 
consisting of about twelve thousand men each; and we scarcely find any 
battle in those ages where the shuck was more terrible or more constant. 
Henry exposed his person in the thickest of the fight; and the prince of 
Wales, his gallant son, whose military achievements became afterw.irds so 
famous, and who here performed his noviciate in arms, signalised himself in 
a remarkable manner. Percy supported that renown which he had acquired 
in many a bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his 
friend, still appeared his rival amid the horror and confusion of the fight. 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which are almost incredible. He 
^med determined the king of England should fall that day by his arm. He 
sought him all over the field; and as Henry had accoutred several captains | 
in the royal garb, in^rder to encourage his troops, the sword of Douglas 
rendered that honou^atal to many. But while the armies were contending ' 
in this furious manner, the death of Hotspur, accomplished by an unknown 
hand, decided the victory; the royalists prevailed. There are said to have 
fallen on both sides near two thousand three hundred gentlemen. 

The carl of Northumberland, having recovered from his sickness, had 
levied a fresh army, and waiCon his march to join his son ; but being op¬ 
posed by the earl of Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewsbiyy, 
he dismissed his forces, and came with a small retinue to the king at York. 

He pretended that his sole intention in arming was to mediate between the 
parties. Henry thought proper to admit the apology, and even granted 
iiim a pardon for his offence. All the other rebels were treated with equal 
lenity: and, except the earl of Worcester and sir Richard Vernon, who were 
regarded as the chief ,authora of the insurrection, no person engaged in that 
dangerous conspiracy seems to have perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner.(l) ‘ 

This rebellion was no sooner quelled than another, was ready to break out, 
supported by the earl of Nottingham and the archbishop of York. But it 
was discovered before it was ripe for execution, and the earl and the arch¬ 
bishop were both beheaded. Northumberland also was concerned in this 
second rebeUion, but made his escape into Scotland ; whence returning to 
commit new disorders, he was slain at Bramham, along with lord BardolL(3) 
The defeat of Glendour, and the submission of the Welch, which happened 
soon after, freed Henry from all his domestic enemies; and a fortunate event 


(1) WnbinKhsm, Hall, Otterbourne, Rymer, vol. viii. 
(9) T. Walsingbam. 
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which had thrown the heir to the crown of Scotland into his hands made him 
also secure on that quarter. 

Robert III. king of Srotland, though a prince of slender capacity was ex¬ 
tremely innocent Md moffensive in his conduct. But Scotian^ at that time 
was still less htted than England for cherishing a sovereign of such a chara<> 
ter. 1 he duke of Albany, Robert s brother, a prince of a boisterous and vio¬ 
lent disposition, had assumed the government of the state; and not satisfied 
with present authority, he entertained the criminal purpose of extirpatinir 
his brother’s children, and of acquiring the crown to his own family He 
threw into prison David, his eldest nephew, who there perished by hunger • 
so that James, the younger brother of David, alone stood between the tyrant 
and the throne. Robert, thenefore, sensible of his son’s danger, embarked 
him on board a ship, with a view of sending him into France, and of trusting 
him to the protection of that friendly power. Unfortunately, however the 
vessel was taken by the English: and although there subsisted at that time 
a truce between the two kingdoms, Henry refused to restore the young prince 
to his liberty.( 1) But he made ample amendsfor this want of generosity by 
bestowing on James an excellent education, wtich afterwards qualified him, 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in some measure, the rude and bar¬ 
barous manners of his native country. 

The remaining part of the reign of HeA-y IV. was chiefly spent in regulat¬ 
ing the affairs of his kingdom; which he at length brought into much order, 
by his valour, prudence, and address. In his latter years, however, he began 
to turn his eyes towards those bright projects which his more fortunate son 
conducted so successfully against the French monarchy; but his declining 
health prevented him from attempting to put any of them in execution. aS 
flicted for some years with violent fits, which frequently deprived him of all 
sensation, and threatened his existence, he was carried off by one of them at 
VVestminster in the fort^-sixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign.(2) He left behind him the reputation of a wise prince, a prudent 
king, but a bad man ; and yet, if we consider the circumstances in which he 
was involved, we can hardly conceive any person to carry his ambition to the 
same height, and transmit a throne to his posterity, with less violence to 
humanity. 

We should now examine the affairs of France under Charles VI. as an in¬ 
troduction to the reign of Henry V. of England, who became sovereign of 
both kingdoms; but we must first carry forward the history of the empire 
and the church. 


LETTER XLIII. 


TAe German Empire and its Dependencies. Rome and the Italian States, from 
the Accession of Wiuceslaus to the death of Sigismund. 

The history of the German empire, my dear Philip, becomes always more im¬ 
portant to us, in proportion as we advance in the narralflon, though the empire 
itself grew daily less consequentiair We now approach two principal events 
in the histoiy of the church : the Great Schism in the West and the Council 
of ConstamJte. 

Winceslaus, at the age of seventeen, succeeded his father, Charles IV. in 
the government of the empire, and on the throne of Bohemia, when the church 
was divided by one of those violent contests so disgraceful to Christianity. 
"The It^ians had raised to the pontificate Urban VI. who confirmed the elec¬ 
tion of the new emperor, and the French had chosen Clement VII. During 
these troubles Winceslaus appointed Judoc, marquis of Moravia, his vicar- 


(1) Biichanftn, lib. 10. ScottchroDicoji, Jib. xv. 
(?) WalMfitfliuin. Ottcrbuauu*. 
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general in Italy; laid injunctions on him to inquire which of the two per- 
Bons chosen was the true pope; to acknowledge and protect him whom he 
should find to be canonically elected, and to expel by force the other, who 
had intruded himself into the chair. He likewise held a^diet at Nuremberg, 
and afterward one at Frankfort; where the affair of the popes being ex¬ 
amined, Urban VI. was acknowledged by the German bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, and Winceslaus and the princes of the empire engaged to protect 
him in the papacy.(1) 

After the diet of Frankfort, the emperor repaired to Aix-la-Cfaapelle, 
where he resided some lime, because the plague raged in Bohemia; and here 
he gave himseK up to all manner of debauchery, neglectiz^ the affairs of the 
empire to such a degree, that the princes and towns of Germany were ob¬ 
liged to enter into associations for their mutual defence. At the same time 
Italy was torn in pieces by the schism in the church. Clement, who had taken 
Rome from his rival, was expelled in his turn by the citizens, and afterwards 
settled at Avignon, the former residence of the French pontiffs. Urban used 
his victory like a tyrant. Bpt all priests in power, it has been said, are 
tyrants. The famous Joan, queen of N^les, of whom I have already had 
occasion to speak, find^experienced the effects of Urban's vengeance. 

This princess, who imprudently espoused the cause of Clement, had 
been several times married, but bM no children by any of her husbands ; she 
therefore adopted Charles de Durazzo, the naturm heir to her kingdom, and 
the only remaining descendant of the house of Anjou in Naples. But Du- 
razzo, unwilling to wait for the crown till the natural death of his adimtive 
mother, associated himself with pope Urban, who crowned him king of Naples 
at Rome, on condition that he mould bestow the principality of Capua on 
Francis Prignnno, nephew to his Holiness. Urban also deposed queen Joan, 
and declared her guilty of heresy and high-treason. . 

These steps being taken, the pope and Durazzp marched towards Naples. 
The church plate and church lands were sold, in order to facilitate the con¬ 
quest. Joan, meanwhile, was destitute of both money and troops. In this 
extremity, she invited to her assistance Lewis of Anjou, brother to Charles 
V. of France. But Lewis, whom she had adopted in the room of the ungrate¬ 
ful Durazzo, arrived too late to defend his benefactress, or dispute the king¬ 
dom with his competitor. The p^e find Durazzo entered Naples, after 
having defeated and taken prisoner Otho of Brunswick, the queen s husband. 
All resistance now appeared to be in vain, and flight ^one saemed practica¬ 
ble. But even in this the unfortunate Joan failed: she fell into the hands 
of the usurper ; who, in order to give some colour to his barbarity, declared 
himself the avenger of the murder of her first husband. Lewis king of Hun¬ 
gary was consulted in regard to tbe fate of the unhappy queen. He replied, 
that she must suffer the same death which she had inflicted on his brother 
and her husband, Andrew : and Durazzo ordered her to be smothered be¬ 
tween two mattresses.(3) Thus perished the famous Joan I. queen of Naples, 
who was celebrated by Petrarch and Boccace ; and whose life, character, and 
catastrophe, have a singular resemblance to those of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotland, whom I shall afterward have occasion to mention. 

While one gaUant woman thus sunk beneath the arm of 'power, another 
rose superior to all resistance. On tla death of Olaus, kfing of Denmark, 
his mother Margaret ascended the throne, with the unanimous consent of the 
people ; and even recommended herself so strongly to the Swei ^, who were 
oppressed by their own king Albert, that they renounced theirVtegiance to 
t^t prince, and made her a solemn tender of their crown. She accepted the 
offer; marched to their assistance, and defeated Albert, who was deposed, 
and obliged to retire into the dominions of his brother the duke of Mecklen¬ 
burg. On this revolution in Sweden, Margaret assumed the reins of govem- 

(1) Do Par, nut, Gen. du Schitme, &c. Maimbourg, Hist, du grand Schitmt tCOe- 
eident. 

(S) Oianoone, Hist, di A'ajt, 
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ment, and was distinguished by the appellation of the Semiramis of the 
■ North.(l) 

Meantime Winceslaus continued immersed in debauchery, and seemed in¬ 
dustrious in acquiring the implacable hatred of his subjects by the extraor¬ 
dinary taxes he imposed, and the cruelties which he exercised upon people of 
all ranks. In order to familiarise himself to blood and carnage, he descended 
so low as to contract an intimacy with the public executioner, whom he dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of his gossip; and in one. of his fits of intoxica¬ 
tion, he is said to have ordered his cook to be roasted alive.(2) 

On account of these irregularities, and of selling the rights of the empire 
both in Italy and Germany, the electors assembled at the castle of Laenstein 
on the Rliine, deposed 'WinceslauEi, and raised to the imperial dignity Fre¬ 
deric duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg ; but he being basely murdered by 
count Waldeck before his coronation, they elected in his stead Rupert or 
Robert count Palatine of the Rhine. 

Winceslaus was so little mortified at the news of his deposition, that he is 
reported to have said, when he received the intelligence, “ We are overjoyed 
“to be delivered from the burden of the empire; Wause we shall have 
“ more leisure to apply ourselves to the government of^r own kingdom 
and it must be owned that, during the nineteen years which he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much lesk exceptionable. But ^though 
tlie indolent Winceslaus was so little concerned at the loss of the empire, he 
appears to have been sensibly afiected by some of its probable consequences, 
though seemingly of less moment; for he is said to have desired as a last 
mark of the fidelity of the imperial cities, that they would send him “ some 
“ butts of their be8t’wine."(3) 

The first expedition of the new emperor was against Galeazo Visconti, 
whom Winceslaus had created duke of Milan, and who, not contented with 
this promotion, proposed by force of arms to make himself master of Flo¬ 
rence, Mantua, Bologna, and other towns and countries, to be incorporated 
with his duchy. In order to preserve these territories, and recover the im- 
Yperial authority in Italy, Robert marched into the duchy of Milan, and en¬ 
camped before the city of Brixen. But Galeazo was so well provided with 
troops and military stores, that the emperor was obliged to return to Ger¬ 
many without being able to effect any thing of importance.(4) 

The retreat of Robert left the field open to Galeazo, who now projected 
nothing leas than the conquest of the whole kingdom of Italy : and fortune 
at first seemed to second his views. He made himself master of the city of 
Bologna, and had almost reduced Florence, when he was attacked by a ma¬ 
lignant fever, which at once put an ead to his life and his projects. As he 
left only one daughter, who was not of age, a favourable opportunity was 
offered Robert of retrieving the affairs of the empire in Itsdy. But the Ger¬ 
man princes were so little pleased with his first expedition, that they would 
not grant him supplies for a second. He therefore employed himself in ap¬ 
peasing the troubles of Germany, and aggrandizing his own electorate ; to 
which he added the fiefs of G^enbach, Ortemberg, Offenburg, Zell, Her- 
manbach, and several other lord^ps of Alsace, purdasfd of the bishop of 

In the mean time Bohemia was involveAin new disordei% by the preaching 
of John Hues, professor of divinity in the university of Prague, who had em- 
“^"wd the o pigiff is of Wickliffe, and was excommunicated by the pope. The 
publication ofTtlB sentence was foUowed by troubles and seditions. Win¬ 
ceslaus Aut himself up in the fortress of Visigrade, and John Huss retired 
t fho place of his nativity; where he appealed from the judgment 

of the pope to the Holy Trinity, and wrote to the cardinals, offering to give 
wi account of his faith, even at the hazard of fire, before the univeiwtjr 


5{oitf«l. ffut. Dan. tom. iv. 

Paomv. lib. xxiii. Annal. rfr I’Emp. tom. ii. 
(*> B»rre, tom. vii. 
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of Prague, and in the presence of those who had attended his lectures and 
semions.(l1 

The Roman church not only suffered from these innovations, but also con¬ 
tinued in a state of distraction from the schism which still remained, and 
which the emperor attempted in vain to cement. Gr%ory XII. who was ac¬ 
knowledged pope in Italy, convened a council at Aquileia, to which he invited 
Robert, and other Christian princes, in order to consider this matter. Bene¬ 
dict XIII. who was owned in France, held another council at Catalonia : the 
cardinals convoked a third at Pisa, and the emperor appointed a diet for the 
same purpose at Frankfort ; where, after long debates, the opinions of the 
assembly were divided between the two popes. The greater part of the arch¬ 
bishops, prelates, and princes, espoused tMfe cause of the cardinals; but the 
emperor, the archbishop of Triers, the duke of Bavaria, and some others, 
declared for Gregory, who proposed that a council should be held at Udina, 
in Friuli, under the direction of Robert, by whose decision he promised to 
abide. The emperor therefore sent an archbishop, two bishops, two doctors, 
and his chancellor, as ambassadors to Pisa, to prove by learned arguments 
that the cardinals ought not to depose Gregory. But these ambassadors find¬ 
ing they could make no converts to their opinion, and that tlie cardinals, at¬ 
tached to Winceslaus, would n< 4 t even acknowledge their master as emperor, 
appealed from the council of Pisa to an cecumenical council, and retired with¬ 
out taking leave. The cardinals, however, proceeded to the deposition of 
the two popes, and raised to the apostolic chair Alexander V. By this 
measure the schism was increased, there being now three popes instead of 
two.(2) 

Robert died soon after this pious negotiation, and before he was able to 
settle the affairs of the Holy See. .He was succeeded in the empire, after a 
disputed election, by Sigismund, brother to the deposed Winceslaus, and king 
of Hungary ; a prince of experience and abilities, and whose first care was to 
heal the wounds of the church. For that purpose, he convoked a general 
council at Constance, with the concurrence of pope John XXllI. successor , 
of Alexander V. 

At this council, where Sigismund appeared in all his glory, were present a 
prodigious number of cardinals, prelates, doctors ; more than a hundred so¬ 
vereign princes; one hundred and eight counts ; two hundred barons; and 
twenty-seven ambassadors from the several European courts: who all vied 
with each other in luxury and magnificence. There were also five hundred 
players on instruments, called in those times minstrels; and seven hundred 
and eighteen courtezans, who were protected by the magistracy.(3) 

In the first session, the fathers of the council concluded that nothing could 
BO effectually contribute to re-establish the union of the church as the resig¬ 
nation of the competitors for the papacy. John XXIII. who presided in the 
council, assented to this opinion, and promised to renounce his title, provided 
Angelo Corrario, who had assumed the name of Gregory XII. and Peter de 
Luna, distinguished by that of Benedict XIll. would imitate him in that act of 
self-denial. This 4eclaration was no sooner made than the emperor rose from 
his chair, and ran and embraced the feet of his holiness, applauding his 
Christian^ resignation. He was also solemnly thanked by the patriarch of 
Antioch, in the name of the whole council. But John afterwards repented 
of this condescension; and, by the assistance of Frederic duke of Austria, 
fled from Constance in the night, disguised in the habit of A||tstillion.(4) 

This unexpected retreat at firot disconcerted the council, which John de¬ 
clared to be dissolved in consequence of his secession. But the fathers at 
length agreed, after many learned arguments, that a council is superior to 
the pope; confirmed the sentence of John’s deposition; decreed that uu 
other pope should be chosen without the consent of the council; and that 
John, together with his competitors, Angelo Corrario and Peter de Luna, 

fl) Moaheim, Eccles. vol. iti. et Auct. cit. iu loc. 

(2) id. Ibid. 

(a) Attnttl, rle VEnw. tom. it. 
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should be for ever excluded from tlie papacy. Finding them thus determined 
John thought proper to yield to the torrent ratherthanrun the risk of worse 
fortune in attempting to oppose it. He quietly acquiesced in the sentence of 
the council, and freely renounced the pontificate, the ensigns of which he im¬ 
mediately laid aside.(l) Soon after this resignation, Gregory XII. sent a 
legate to the emperor and council to renounce his title in the same manner • 
but the proud Spaniard, Peter de Luna, would not yield ; he remained obsti’ 
nate to the last. 

The affair of John Hubs came next upon the carpet. John, as has been 
already observed, had imbibed the opinions of Wickliffe, and converted to 
his own way of thinking an infinite number of people of all ranks. Among 
others, his doctrine was embraced by Jerome of Prague, a man of learning, 
whom he engaged as his colleague, and who propagated the new religiwi 
with great warmth. They had been summoned to appear before the court 
of Rome, but refused to obey the citation. They condescended, however, to 
attend the council of Constance, in order to justify the doctrine they pro¬ 
fessed ; and Huss, being provided with a safe conduct from the emperor, 
boldly attempted to defend tlie articles of his faith before the fathers of the 
council. That venerable body, however, seemed inclined to condemn him 
unheard, when the emperor desired them to listen to what Huss had to say 
in his own defence. He was accordingly questioned in presence of Sigismund, 
and accused of heresy in thirty-nine articles. Part of these he denied, and 
part he offered to defend. But his voice was drowned by the noise purposely 
made by the cardinals ; and on his refusing to abjure all the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles, he was immediately declared a sower of sedition, a hardened heretic, a 
disciple and defender of VV'ic.kliffe. As such he was degraded by four bishops, 
strijiped of his sacerdotal habit, and clothed in a lay dress. His hair was cut 
in the form of a cross : upon his head was put a paper mitre, painted with 
the representation of three devils; and he was delivered over to the secular 
judge, who condemned him and his writings to the flames, and fixed the day 
of his execution.(S) He died with great constancy. 

After the execution of John Huss, the council resumed the affair of Peter 
de Luna, who still obstinately refused to quit his pretensions to the papacy. 
On this occasion Sigismund offered to go into Spain in person, and engage 
the mediation of Ferdinand king of Arragon, with whom Peter had taken 
refuge. By such a journey the emperor hoped to obtain a voluntary renun¬ 
ciation, like that of the other two, before the councU should proceed to ex¬ 
tremity. He set out accordingly for Spain, accompanied by twelve deputies 
from the council; and on his arrival at Perpignan, he entered into a negotia¬ 
tion with Benedict, otherwise Peter de Luna, the result of which was sent to 
the council, though by no means answerable to bis expectations. The obsti¬ 
nacy of Benedict was insurmountable, and incensed the emperor to such a 
degree, that he threatened to obtain by force that assent which tho pope re¬ 
fused to grant by fair means; and Benedict, in consequence of these menaces, 
retired to the fortress of Paniscola, where he resolved to preserve his pon¬ 
tifical dignity to his latest breath. This unexpected flight deprived him of 
all his partisans. The king of Arragon, with all the pHnees and bishops of 
his party, sent deputies to the emperor at Narbonne; inhere it was agreed, 
that the council should invite all the former adherents of Benedict to come 
to Constance, and join their endeavours for re-establishing the peace of the 
chwch; andgjlwt, on their arrival, a new pope should be chosen.(3) 
during thnbsence of Sigismund, the trial of Jerome of Prague engaged 
the attention of the council. This man had repaired to Constance, with a 
design to assist John Huss in making his defence; but perceiving he had 
nothing to hope iixim the clemency of the fathers, he resolved to retire with 
expedition into Bohemia. Being apprehended, however, upon the road, 

“6 was loaded with chains, and brought back to Constance; where, in order 
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to avoid the puniahment of fire, he aolemnly abjured the opinions of Wickliffe 
and Hnss. But ashamed to survive bis master, who had encountered death 
with so much firmness, or not deriving the advantages he expected from his 
submission, he profess^ anew the same doctrines ; was condemned to the 
flames as a wicked apostate, and sufl'ered with great fortitude.p) 

Poggio the Florentine, secretary to pope John, and one of the first re¬ 
storers of letters, who was present on this occasion, says he never heard any 
thing that approached so nearly to the eloquence of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as the speech whidh Jerome made to the judges. ^ He spuke," ex¬ 
claims Poggio, “Uke Socrates ; and walked to the stake with u much clieer- 
“ fulness as that great philosopher drank the cup of hemlock 1" 

After the return of Si^smund, the counoil proceeded against Benedict for 
contumacy, when the definitive sentence of his deposition was pronounced. 
Their next care was the election of a new pope: and Otho Colonna, who 
possessed the accomplishments of a prince and the virtues of a prelate, was 
unanimously chosen on St. Martin’s day, whence he took the name of Mar¬ 
tin V. Never was the inauguration of any pontiff attended with greater 
pomp. He rode in procession to the cathedral, mounted on a white horse ; 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg, on foot, lending it by the reins. 
A numerous crowd of princes, the ambassadors of all \he kings, and the 
fathers of the council, closed thl* train. When he entered the cathedral, the 
triple crown was placed upon his head, and he returned in the same august 
manner. (2) 

The important affair of the schism being thus concluded, every thing else 
was regulated by the council, which broke up in its forty-fifth session. The 
disputes about religion, however, still raged with greatei* violence than ever. 
The Hussites in Prague w'ere so much offended at being prohibited the cup 
in the sacrament of the eucharist ^ontrary, as they affirmed, to the express 
words of our Saviour, who says, “Except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, 

'* and drink his blood, ye have no life in you !") that they raised a furious 
tumult, forced the town-house, and murdered the magistrates who were con¬ 
cerned in publishing the order.(S) 

The news of this massacre filled the court of Winceslaus with the utmost 
consternation, and made so strong an impression on that pusillanimous prince, 
that he was seized with an apoplexy,' of which he died in a few days. He 
was succeeded in the kingdom of Bohemia by his brother Sigismund, already 
emperor, and king of Hungary ; yet this powerful prince was several times 
defWed by Ziska, then general of the Hussites, who revenged the death of 
their apostle by the most terrible outrages. 

A particular account of the war between the emperor and the Hussites 
would interfere with more important matter9,^ithout answering any va¬ 
luable purpose : I shall therefore only observe, that Ziska continued master 
of Bohemia till his death, when he ordered a drum to be made of his skin, 
which was long the symbol of victory. He was succeeded in the command 
by Procopius, sumamed the Shaven, because he had been a priest, and who 

S orted his party with no less valour than his predecessor. He boldly de- 
ed their cause iiTthe council of Basil, where many, things were disputed 
which it is of little ^nsequence to know : and although be was unsuccessful 
in that negotiation, and also in a battle with the catholics, in which he was 
mortally wounded, yet the Hussites, even in this extremity, obtained a ge¬ 
neral amnesty, the confirmation of their privileges, and the fight of using 
the cup in the oommunion; a concession which, to them, 49 res a kind of 
triumpb.(4) 

After this pacification, Sigismund enlisted the Hussites in his army, and 
led them against the Turks, who had made an irruption into Hungary, and 
were defeated with great slaughter by_ these hardy veterans. But although 
Sigismund had been so fortunate as to regain the affections of the Bohemians, 

(1) Mosbcim, Hist. Eccles. ml. iii. Spond. Contw. tom. ii. 

(9) Barre, tom. vii. Annal. dt CKmp. tom. ii. 

f8) Brsimi JMariumHussUictnn. Mokheiuii ubi supra 

(4) Mosbeim, ubi supra. 
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ha lost it anew by attempting to tyrannize over their consciences; and death 
only saved him from a second revolt. He nominated as his successor, in the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, Albert, duke of Austria, bis son-in-law, 
who was recognised by these states, and raised to the empire. The house 
of Austria has ever since held the impei^ throne. 

Sigismund, with many respectable qualities, was a narrow-minded bigot ; 
and, contrary to the dictates of sound policy as well as of humanity, was 
guilty of the most detestable of all tyranny, that of violence on the will. 
His wife Barbara is said to have been a person of a more enlarged way of 
thinking, though not more to her honour. She denied a future state, and 
held the supreme good to consist in sensual delight. Conformably to this 
opinion, she set no bounds to Her licentious amours after the death of the 
emperor. And when a certain lady of reputation mentioned to her the ex¬ 
ample of the turtle, which after having lost its mate never chooses another, 
“ Why,” cried she, “ instance a bird that lives in perpetual solitude, far from 
“ tie habitations of men, and of which we know little ? Is the example more 
“ forcible, or more tit for imitation, than that ofathe pigeon and the sparrow, 
" birds always in our view, and whose loves and joys are in continual suc- 
“ cession .^"(1) 

The affairs of France now claim our attention. 


LETTER XLIV. 


France from the Death of Charles V. in 1380, to the Invasion of that 
Kingdom by Henry V, of England, in ItlS. 

The death of Ch.arles V. of France, my dear Philip, vvliich happened, as I 
have already observed, soon after that of Edward HI. of England, and the 
youth of his son Charles VI. put the two kingdoms in a similar situation. 
Both were under the government of minors : and the jealousies between the 
three uncles of Charles VI. the duke.'i of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, dis¬ 
tracted the affairs of France even more than the rivalry between the dukes 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, the three uncles Of Richard II. disor¬ 
dered those of England. But a particular account of these distractions would 
be inconsistent with my present purpose, which is only to delineate the great 
line of history, and make you acquainted with the more remarkable events, 
or such as have had a pa^cular influence upon government and manners. 
In the reign of Charles Vf. no enterprise of co^equence was undertaken, 
and government and manners, proper^ speaking, were equaRy unknown. I 
shall, therefore, consider the history of France, during this distracted period, 
as only an introduction to the invasion of that kingdom by Henry V. of 
Eimland. . 

In proportion as the king advanced in years, the factions were composed. 
His uncle, the duke of Anjou, died ; and Charles himself, assuming the reins 
of government, discovered symptoms of genius and^ spirit which reived the 
drooping hopes of his countrymen. But this promi^g state of things was 
of short duration. The unhappy Charles fell suddenly mto a fit of phrensy, 
which rend4B him incapable of exercising his authority ; and although he 
partly reoovei^ from that disorder, he was subject to such frequent rempses, 
that his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapable of pur¬ 
suing any steady plan of govemment.(S) , . .. r n 

The king's first relapse is said to have been occ^oned by the following 
accident. The queen having married one of her maids of honour to a person 
ef distinction, the nuptials were intended to be celebrated with great pomp 
at the palace of the queen-dowager, relict of Philip of Valois. Among other 


(0 .®ii. Sylv. cap. xxxiii. Diibrnv. hb. xxiwii. 
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smueementB there tras to be a masquerade-^ ciroumstanoe which fumiabed 
five young noblemen with the extravagant idea of appearing as naked sa¬ 
vages ; and such was the indelicacy of the limes, that the king made one of 
the party. Their dress contrived to sit close to their bodies, was of linen 
covered with rosin ; which, while hot, had been powdered with fur. And the 
secret was so well kept, that, when thw appeared, they were not known ; 
but their whim was highly applauded. The duchess of Berri laid hold of the 
king, seeing him robust and well made, and told him she would not let him 
go till she Knew who he was. In the mean time the rest began to dance ; 
when the duke of Orleans, out of levity, making a feint of running a lighted 
torch against one of the savages, set his combustible habit on fire. The flame 
was quickly communicated to the rest, and Ais scene of wanton mirth was 
instantly changed into sorrow and distress. But in the midst of their tor¬ 
ments the masks cried out continually, “ Save the king! save the king!” 
And the duchess of Berri, suddenly recollecting that he must be the mask 
that stood next her, immediately threw her robes over him, and, wrapping 
them close about him, put oift the fire. One of the masks, by jumping into 
a cistern of water, saved his life; the other four were so terribly burnt that 
they died in two days; and the king was so much affected with the fright, 
that it occasioned a return of hfe disorder, which afterwards generally at¬ 
tacked him four or five times a year to the end of his life.(l) 

History scarce affords any jiarallel of a court or country more corrupt, and 
at the same time more miserable, than that of this unfortunate monarch and 
his subjects, in consequence of his infirmity. The administration fell again 
into the hands of the dukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother, under pretence of his youth, from any share 
in the government, and even from the shadow of authority. The case, how¬ 
ever, was very different in regard to the duchess of Orleans. Young, beau¬ 
tiful, and insinuating, she acquired such an ascendant over the king that she 
governed him at her pleasure. Nay, what is yet more extraordinary, it was 
she only that could govern him ; for in the time of his malady he knew no¬ 
body else, not even the queen. Hence it was rumoured by the duchess of 
Burgundy, who envied the influence of the duchess of Orleans, that she had 
bewitched the king; and, in order to heighten the odium, it was insinuated 
that the duke of Orleans had also bewitched the queen.(2) That both were 
under the influence of enchantment is not to be doubted : but it was only 
that youth, wit, and beauty, whose assiduities so often fascinate the sus¬ 
ceptible heart ; and, when unrestrained by principle or sentiment, lead it in 
the chains of loose desire.(3) 

While things were in this situation the duke of Burgundy died. He was 
succeeded in the duchy by his son, John count of Nevers, who disputed the 
administration with the duke of Orleans, and hoped to govern France as his 
father had done. Propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the latter; 
the former derived consequence from his superior power, the death of his 
mother having added the county of Flanders to his father’s extensive domin¬ 
ions. The people wwe divided between these contending princes, and the 
Idng, now resuming and now dropping his authority, kept the victory unde¬ 
cided, and preventea any regular setUement of the state by the final preva¬ 
lence of either party. 

But at lensth the dukes of Orldans and Burgundy, seemingly moved by 
the cries of the nation, and swayed by the interposition of comtion friends, 
agreed to buiy all past quarrels in oblivion, and entered into a league of mu¬ 
tual amity. They swore before the altar to the sincerity of this fnendship ; 
the priest administered the sacrament to both of them ; and they ^ve to 
each other every pledge that could be deemed sacred among men. All this 
solemn preparation, however, appears to have been only a cover for the basest 


p) Jut. dn Vr§. Hitt, jtnanyn. Stc 

Jut. de» Uriim. Du Tillet. LeGeiidre. 

(8) liabTila of Bavaria, queen of France, and Valentinia of Milan, ducheu of Orieaufc 
were both remarkably handsome and acooiuylished ; and the duke was alike amorous ana 
ambitious. 
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treachery, deliberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. He had hired 
ruffians, who assassinated his rival in the streets of Paris.(I) The author of 
the crime was for some days unknown, as the assassins escaped, and the duke 
endeavoured to conceal the part which be had taken in it ; but being detect¬ 
ed, be embraced a resolution stUl more criminal, and more dangerous to so- 
cie^. He openly avowed and justified the action. 

This cause was brought before the parliament of Paris; and that august 
tribunal of justice heai^ the haran^es of the duke of Burgundy’s advocate 
in defence of assassination, which he denominated tyrannicide, without pro¬ 
nouncing any sentence or condenuiation against the detestable doctrine. The 
same question was afterwards ambated before the council of Constance; and 
it was with difficulty that a fedme decision in favour of the contrary opinion 
was obtained from those fathers of the church, the ministers of the Prince 
of Peace.(2) 

But the mischievous effects of that tenet, had they been before anywise 
doubtful, appeared sufficiently from the subsequent incidents. The commis¬ 
sion of this crime, which destroyed all trust and security, rendered the war 
implacable between the French parties, and cut off every means of peace and 
accommodation. The princes of the blood, combining with the young duke 
of Orleans and liis brothers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy ; 
and the unhappy king, seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by ano¬ 
ther, transferred alternately to each of them the appearance of legal .nitho- 
rity. The provinces were laid waste by mutual depredations: assassinations 
were every where committed, from the animosity of the several leaders; or, 
wliiit was equally, terrible, executions were ordered, without .my legal trial, 
by pretended courts of judicature. 

The whole kingdom was distinguished into two parties, the Burgundians 
and the Armagnacs; for so the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were 
called, from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city 
of Paris, distracted between them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, 
was a perpetual scene of blood and violence. The king and royal family 
were often detained captives in the hands of the populace : their ministers 
were butchered or ini|irisoned before their eyes; and it was dangerous for 
any man, amid these enraged facti'tns, to be distinguished by a strict adhe¬ 
rence to the principles of probity and honour. 

During this scene of general violence, there arose into some consideration 
a body of men, which u.sually makes no figure in public transa^ons, even 
during the most peaceful times; namely, the heads of the univerritytrf Paris, 
whose opinion was sometimes demanded, and more frequently offered, in the 
multiplied disputes between the parties. This schism, by which the church 
was at that time divided, and which occasioned frequent controversies in the 
university, had raised the professors to an unusum degree of importance; 
and this connexion between literature and religion, had bestowed on the 
former a consequence which reason and knowledge have seldom been able to 
obtain among men. But there was another society, whose sentiments were 
still more decisive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers; who, under the di¬ 
rection of their ringleaders, had declared for the duke of Burgundy, and 
committed the most violent outrages against the opposite party. In order 
to counterbalance this power, the Armagnacs made interest with the frater¬ 
nity of carpenters: the populace ranged themselves on the one side or the 
other; anff the fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of either 
pBrty.(S) * 

(I) L« Laboureur, liv. ixvii. Moaitrelet, chap. xuix. The niiirder of the duke of Or- 
I4ftcu it said, by tome Kutborta to bayfi been occMioned cbiefly by bis own insolence And 
liceiitioutn^. cDubaillAne BrantooieO Having tueceeded in an aniour with tbe 
duchess ol BurffUDdy, be had tbe effrontery to introduce her husband into a cabinet 
hung with the portraits of the women he bad enjoyed, araong which hers occupied a dis¬ 
tinguished place. Burgundy concealed his emotion, but thirsted for revenge. Initi. 

<«) Monstrelct, nbi sup. Bulay, Httt. j4caH. Paris, tom v. Mild as this censure wns, 
pope Martin V. refused to ratify it. being afraid of displeRsiiig the duke of Burgundy. 
(Id. ibid.) The unirersity of Parix. more just and less timid, boldly coiideiuiied the 
atrocious doctrine and its author. Bnlay, ubi snp. 

(ff) Bulay. Jiiv. lies t*i'*in''- J** .^.<iiiil. llenanlt. 
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The advanta^ wbiuli mif^ht be taken of these confusions was easily per* 
ceived in England; and according to the maxims which usually prevail 
among nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. 
Henry IV. who was courted by both the French parties, fomented the quar¬ 
rel, by alternately sending assistance to each ; and his son, Henry V. im¬ 
pelled by the vigour of youth, and the ardour of ambition, determined to 
push his advantages to a greater length, and to carry war into the heart of 
Wance. In consequence of this resolution, he assembled a neat fleet and 
army at Southampton, and invited all the military men in the kingdom to 
attend him. But before 1 speak of the success of that enterprise, I must 
say a few words of the reign of Henry V. prior to this period. 


LETTER XLV. 


England and France, from tlte Invation of the latter Kingdom bij Henry V. 
to the death of Charlee VI. 


The precarious situation of Henry ^V. with whose character, niy dear Philip, 
you are idready acquainted, had so much infected his temper with jealousy, 
that he entertained unreasonable suspicions with regard to the loyalty of his 
eldest son : and, during the latter years of his life, he excluded that prince 
from all share in public business. 'I'he active spirit of young Henry, re¬ 
strained from its proper exercise, broke out in extrav.agancies of every kind. 
The riot of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, and the outrage of intoxica¬ 
tion, filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to the pursuits of ambition 
and the cares of government. Such a course of life naturally threw him 
among companions very unbecoming his rank, but whose irregularities, if 
accompanied with gallantry and humour, he seconded and indulged. And 
he was detected in many sallies, which, to severer eyes, appeared totally un¬ 
worthy of his station.(1) 

But the nation, in general, considered the young prince with more indul¬ 
gence. They observed so many gleams of generosity, spirit, and magnani¬ 
mity, breaking continually through the cloud, which a wild conduct threw 
over his character, that they never ceased hoping for his amendment. And 
the first'Steps taken by young Henry, .after the death of his father, confirmed 
all those prepossessions entertained in his favour. He called together his 
former companions; acquainted them with his intended reformation ; ex¬ 
horted them to imitate his example; but strictly prohibited them, until they 
had given proofs of their amendment, from appearing any more in his pre¬ 
sence : while the wise ministers of his father, who had cliecked his riots, 
were received with all the marks of favour and confidence. They found that 
they had unknowingly been paying the highest court to him.(9) The satis¬ 
factions of those who feared an opposite conduct, was augmented by their 
surprise ; so that the clfaracter of the young'king appeared brighter than if 
it had never been shaded by any errors. 

Henry’s first care was to banish, as much as possible, all party distinctions. 
The instruments of the violences of the preceding reign, who had been ad¬ 
vanced from their blind zeal for the Lancastrian interest, more than from 
their integrity or abilities, gave place every where to men of more honour- 
.able characters; and virtue and talents seemed now to have a spacious field, 
in which they might display themselves to advantage. One party distim^ 
tion, however, remainea, which the popularity of Henry was not able to 
overcome. The LoUards, or disciples of Wicklifle, fast increasing in the 
kingdom, were become a formidable body, which appeared dangerous to the 
church, and even to the civil power. 

'The head of this sect was sir John Oldcastlc, lord (ktbham, a nobleman 

(\) Walfiiigham. Hall. Holingsheil. 

(3) Hnll. Hulingshed. Hiiiue, vlisp. xix, Godwin, Ltfe o//fci, V. 
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who hail distiufuished himself by his military talents, and who had, on many 
occasions, acquired the esteem both of the late and of the present kinff. His 
high character, and zeal for the new sect, pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 
bidiop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of ecclesiastical severity. The 
primate accordingly applied to the king for permission to indict lord Cob- 
ham. The gfenerous nature of Henry was averse from such sanguinary me¬ 
thods of conversion; but after tiying all gentle means in vain, and finding that 
nobleman obstinate in his opinions, he gave full reins to priestly vengeance 
against the inflexible sectaiy. Cobham was condemned to tHb flames, but 
made his escape from the Tower before the day appointed for his execution. 
Provoked by jwrsecution, and stimulated by zeal, he was now incited to at¬ 
tempt those criminal measures formerly imputed to him. The king was in¬ 
formed of his designs: his followers were every where persecuted ; and he 
liimself, after a variety of distresses, was seized and hanged as a traitor, and 
his body was burnt on the gibbet, in consequence of the sentence pronounced 
against him as a heretic.(l) 

The Lollards being thus suppressed, Henry had leisure to consider the 
dying injunction of his father, not to let the English remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed intestine commotions, but to employ them in foreign 
expeditions ; by which the prince might dtetiuire honour, the nobility, in 
sharing his dangers, attach themselves to his pei-son, and all the restless 
s]>irits find occupation for their in(iiiietude. The natural disposition of 
Henry sufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil disorders 
of France, as you have already seen, opened a full career for his ambition. 
He accordingly set 'sail from Southampton, the place of general rendezvous, 
and landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of six thousand men at 
.-u-ms, and twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers. 

The king of England, on landing, immediately invested Harfleur ; which 
was taken by assault, after a siege of six weeks, and the garrison put to the 
' sword. The fatigue of this siege, however, and the unusual heat of the 
^season, hud so much wasted the Englisli army, that Henry could enter on no 
further enterprise, and was obliged to tiiink of returning to England. He 
had dismissed his transports, wliicli could not safely anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy’s coast; so that he lay under the necessity of marching by 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place of safety. Nor was this all. A 
French army of fourteen thousand men at arms, and forty thousand foot, 
was already assembled in Normandy under the constable d Albert; a force, 
rightly managed, sufficient cither to trample down the English in the open 
field, or to harass and reduce to nothing their small body, before th^ could 
finisli so long and difficult a march. Henry, tliereforc, prudently offered to 
sacrifice his conquest of Harfleur, for a safe passage to Calais ; but his pro¬ 
posal being rejected by the French court, he determined to make his way by 
v:dour and policy through all the opposition of tlie enemy. And that he 
miglit not mscourage his army by the appearance of flight, or expose them 
to those hazards which naturally attend precipitate marches, he made slow 
and deliberate journey8.(2) ‘ 

But notwithstanding these precautions, the Englisli ^monarch was conti¬ 
nually harassed on his march, by flying parties of the enemy ; and when ho 
approached the Somme, he saw bodies ot troops on the opposite bank ready 
to obstruct his passage. His provisions were cut off j his soldiers languished 
under sickness and mtigue; and his situation seemed idtogether desperate. 
In this extremity, he was so fortunate as to seize an unguarded ford, over 
wliich he safely carried his army, and bent liis march towards Calais. But 
he was still exposed to great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had 
also passed the Somme, and threw themselves full in his way, with a design 
ol intercepting his retreat. The whole French army was drawn up in tlie 
plains of Azincour, or Agincourt, and posted in such a manner, that it was 


ri) W,itsin:;Iiiini Ottcrbiirnc Holmsshed. 
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impossible for the king of England to proceed on bis march without coming 
to an engagement 

Nothing in appearance could be more unequal than the battle, upon which 
the safety and fortune of Henry now depends. The English army insisted 
of little more than half the number which had disembark^ at Harfleur: and 
the troops laboured under every discouragement and necessity. The enemy 
was four times more numerous, headed by the Dauphin and all the princes 
of the blood, and plentifullv supplied with provisions. Henry's situation was 
exactly simiMr to that of Edward III. at the battle of Cressy, and of the 
Black Prince at that of Poictiers ; and the memory of these great events 
inspired the English with courage, and made them hope for a like deliver¬ 
ance from their present difficulties. The king also observed the same pru¬ 
dent conduct which had been followed by those great commanders. He drew 
up his* arm^ on a narrow ground, between two woods which guarded each 
dank; and in that posture lie patiently waited the attack of the enemy. 

Had the French commander been able to reason justly on the circumstances 
of the two armies, or to prafit by past experience, he would have declined a 
combat, and have waited till necessity had obliged the English to advance, 
and relinquish the advantages of their situation ; but the impetuous valour 
of the French nobility, and a vaki confidence in superior numbers, made him 
hazard an action, which proved the source of infinite cidamities to his coun¬ 
try. The French archers on horseback, and their men at arms, advanced 
precipitantly on the English archers, who had fixed palisades in their front 
to break the impression of the enemy, and who safely plied them, from be- 
liind that defence, with a shower of arrows which nothing could resist. The 
clayey soil, moistened by rain, proved another obstruction to the force of the 
French cavalry. The wounded men and horses discomposed their ranks ; 
the narrow compass in which they were pent, prevented them from recover¬ 
ing any order; the whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dis¬ 
may ; when Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the English archers, 
who were light and unencumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and seize 
the moment of victory. They accordingly fell with their battle-axes upon 
the French, who were now incapable of either flying or defending themselves, 
and hewed them in pieces without obstruction. Seconded by tiie men at 
arms, who also pushed on against the enemy, they covered the field with the 
killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. Every appearance of o]ipo- 
sition being now over, the English had leisure to make prisoners; but having 
advanced to the open plain, they there saw the remains of the French rear¬ 
guard, which still maintained the form of a line of battle. At the same time 
they heard an alarm from behind. Some gentlemen of Picardy having col¬ 
lected about six hundred peasants, had fallen upon the English baggage, and 
were doing execution on the unarmed followers of the citmp, who fled be¬ 
fore them. On this alarm, Henry began to entertain apprehensions from 
his prisoners, and he thought it necessary to issue general orders fur putting 
them to death ; but on discovering the truth, he stopped the slaughter, and 
great numbers of those unhappy men were 8aved.(l) 

No victory was ever more honourable or more complete than this of Azin- 
cour. The loss of thfe French was incredibly great. The constable d’AIbert 
and seven princes of the blood were slain: five primass were taken prison¬ 
ers, together with fourteen thousand persons of different ranks ; ana above 
ten thousand Frenchmen were left dead on the field of battle.(2) Yet this 
victory, so fatal to France, was more ostentatious than useful to the con¬ 
querors, though their loss was very inconsiderable. Henry was obliged to 
return to England, in order to raise a fresh supply of men and money; and 
it was not till after an interval of two years, than any body of English troops 



eared again in France. 

n the mean time, France was exposed to all the furies of civil war ; and 
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the several parties became every day more enra^d against each other. The 
duke of Burgundy, who had been worsted hy his antagonists, attempted to 
re>inetate himself in possession of the government, as well as of the person 
of the king ; and some quarrels in the royal family enabled him to carry his 
scheme into execution. Louis Bois Bourdon, favourite to queen Isabella, 
after the death of the elder duke of Orldans, having been accused by the 
count d’Armagnac of a commerce of gallantry with that princess, had been 

E ut to the torture, and afterwards thrown into the Seine, in consequence of 
is forced but indiscreet confession. The queen herself was sent to Tours, 
and coiitined under a guard. After suffering these multiplied insults, she no 
longer scrupled to enter into a correspondence with the duke of Burgundy, 
though hitherto an enemy to thift prince ; and as her son Charles, the dau- 
uliin, was entirely governed by the faction of Armagnac, she extended her 
animosity even to him, and sought his destruction with the most unrelenting 
hatred.(l) She had soon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural purpose 
in some measure effectual. 

The duke of Burgundy entered France at the head of a great army of 
Flemings; overran most part of the kingdom, and relieved the queen from 
lier confinement. At the same time the duke's partisans raised a commotion 
in Paris, which always inclined to the Burgundian faction; the person of the 
king was seized ; the dauphin made his escape with difficulty ; great num¬ 
bers of the Armagnac faction were instantly butchered ; the count himself, 
and many persons of note, were thrown into prison; and the populace, deem¬ 
ing the course of public justice too dilatory, broke open the prisons, and 
put to death that nubleman and all the otiier noblemen who were there con- 
tined.(S) 

While France was thus rent in pieces by civil dissensions, Henry V. having 
recruited his forces and finance, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty- 
five thousand men, and carried every thing before him. When the pope’s 
■ legate attempted to incline him towards peace, he replied, “ Do you not see, 
“that God has led me hither as by the hand ? France has no sovereign : I 
' “ have just pretensions to that kii^doin : every thing here is in the utmost 
“ confusion : no one thinks of resisting me. Can 1 liave a more sensible 
“ proof, that the Being who disposes tvf empires, has determined to put the 
“ crown of France upon my head?’’(3) Such has ever been the language of 
force; to which weaKness, crawling in tlie dust, has too often listened with 
an ear of credulity. Hence conquerors, while alive, liave been considered as 
the sons of gods, and the delegates of lieaven ; and, after being consigned to 
that earth which they had desolated, have themselves been exalted into 
divinities. 

But although Henry seemed so fuUy assured of the conquest ot trance, 
he was induced by prudential motives, to negotiate with his enemies. He 
made at the same time offers of peace to both the French parties j to tho 
queen and the duke of Burgundy, on the one hand, who, having possession 
of the king’s person, carried the appearance of legal authority ; and to the 
dauphin, on the other, who, being the rightful heir of the monarcly^, wm 
adhered to by all men who paid any regard to the true interests of their 
country. These two parties meo earned on a continual negotiation with each 
other : and all things seemed settled to their mutual satisfaction, when the 
duke of Burgundywaa slrnn by the dauphin’s party, during an interview at 
Monterau. . „ 

In consequence of this act of barbarity, and the progress of Henry a arms, 
the queen wd the new duke of Burgundy, breathi^ ven^anre for the mur¬ 
der of his father, concluded the famous treaty of Troy^hy which the 
of France was transferred to the house of Lancaster. The pnnmple 
were, that the king of England should espouse the princess Catharine ; ^at 
her father, Charles VI. should enjoy, during his life-time, the title and dlg- 


p) St. Renii. Monitrelet. 
(9) Id. Ibid. 
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nity of king of France ; tliat Henry V. ahould be declared and aoknovr. 
ledged heir of the monarchy, and be entrusted with the present administra¬ 
tion of the government; that all the ppinces, peers, vassals, and communities 
of France, should swear, that they would both adhere to the future succes¬ 
sion of Henry, and pay him present obedience u regent; and that this prince 
should unite his arms to those of the French king and the duke of Burnmdy, 
in order to subdue the adherents of Charles the pretended dauphin.(l) 

A few days after the signing of this treaty, Henry espoused the princess 
Catharine. He carried his father-in-law to Paris; he put himself in posses¬ 
sion of that capital, and he obtained from the parliament and the three es¬ 
tates, a ratification of the treaty Troye. He supported the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy in procuring a sentence a^nst uie 'murderers of his father; and he 
turned his arms with success against the adherents of the dauphin ; who, as 
soon as he heard of the treaty of Troye, took on him the style and authority 
of Regent, and appealed to God and his sword for the maintenance of his 
title. But, notwithstanding the bravery and fidelity of his officers, Charles 
saw himself unequal to his «nemies in the field ; and found it necessary to 
temporise, and avoid all hazardous actions, with a rival who had acquired so 
manifest a superiority. 

To crown ^ the other prospezities of Henry, his queen was delivered of a 
eon, who was called by his father’s name, and whose birth was celebrated by 
rejoicings no less pompous, or less sincere, at Paris than at London. The 
infant prince seemed to be universally regarded as the heir of both monar¬ 
chies. But the glory of Henry, when near its height, was suddenly restrained 
by the hand of nature, and all his towering projects vanished Into air. Hu 
w as seized with a malady which the suiveons of that wanted skill to treat 
with judgment, namely, a fistula, wthicE proved mortu. When he found his 
end approaching, he sent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Warwick, and a few more noblemen, whom he had honoured with his confi¬ 
dence. To them he delivered, in great composure, his last will with regard 
to the government of his kingdom and family. He left the regency of 
France to his eldest brother, the duke of Bedford ; that of England to his 
younger brother, the duke of Gloucester ; and the care of his son s person to 
the earl of Warwick.{2) ■ 

Henry V. possessed many eminent virtues, and his abilities were equally 
conspicuous in the cabinet and the field. The boldness of his plans was no 
less remarkable than his personafl^alour in carrying them into execution. 
He had the talent of atta^ing his friends by a&bility, and of gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. His exterior figure, as well as his de¬ 
portment, was engaging; his stature somewhat above the middle size; his 
countenance beautiful, his proportions elegant; and he excelled in all war¬ 
like and manly ex^cises.(3} 

In less than two months after Henry’s death, his father-in-law, Charles 
VI. of France terminated his unhappy life. He had for many years possessed 
only the shadow of royalty; yet was this mere appearance of considerable 
advantage to the English: it divided the duty ana affections of the French 
between the king and the dauphin, who was now crowned at Poictiers, un¬ 
der the name of Chkrles VII. Rheims, the usual place of such ceremony, 
being then in the hands of his enemies. 

Catharine of France, widow of Henry V. married soon after his death sir 
Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, said to be descended from the ancient 
princes of that couqtry. She bore him two sons; the eldest of whom was 
created earl of Richmond, the second earl of Pembroke. The family of 
'i'udor, first raised to distinction by this alliance, afterward mounted, as we 
shall have occasion to see, the throne of England. 

(1) Uynier, vol. ix. St. Remi, Monttrclet. 

t«) M. Ibid. 

Oij T. Lii’ii. 
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LETTER XLVL 


'fhe affairs of France and Fni/land continued, from ihe -Icccssion of Charles 
VII. to the ExpnUion of the Enylish from their Cunltncntal Territories, 
ill 1453. 

Ik considering, with a superficial eye, the state of affairs between France and 
England, at the accession of Charles VII. every advantage seems to lie on 
the side of the latter kingdom ; and the total expulsion of Charles appears 
an event which iniglit iiaturalfy be expected from the superior power of his 
competitor. Though Henry VI. was yet in his infancy, the duke of Bedford, 
the most accomplished prince of his age, was intrusted with the administra¬ 
tion. And tbe ex|>erieiice, prudence, valour, and generosity, of the regent, 
qualified him for iii.s liigh office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to gain the confidence^f his enemies. But Charles 
VII. notwithstanding the present inferiority of his power, possessed some 
advantages whicli promised him success. As he was the true and undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, all Frenchmen, wh# knew the interests or desired the 
independency of their native country, turned their eyes towards him as its 
sole resource : and Charles himself w as of a character well calculated to be¬ 
come the object of these benevolent sentiments. He was a prince of the 
most friendly and benign disposition ; of easy and familiar manners ; and of 
a just and sound.^though not a very vigorous, understanding. Sincere, ge¬ 
nerous, affable, he engaged from alitectiun the services of his followers, even 
while his low fortune might have made it their interest to desert him ; and 
the lenity of his temper could pardon those sallies of discontent to which 
princes in his situation are naturally e.xposed. The love of pleasure often 
seduced him into indolence ; but, amid all his irregularities, the goodness of 
his heart still shone forth : and by exerting, at intervals, his courage and 
activity, he proved th.it his general reinissness proceeded neither from the 
want of ambition, nor of personal valour.(l) r jc i 

Sensible of these advantages on tl» side of Charles, the duke of Betttor' 
took care to strengthen the English interest by fresh Ranees with the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany; and observing the ardour of the Scots to serve 
in France, where Charles treated them «h great honour and distinction, he 
persuaded the English council to form an alliance with James I. their pri¬ 
soner : to trie that prince from his long Captivity, and to connect him with 
England, by marrying him to a daugliter of the earl of Somerset, and 
cousin to tlie young king. The alliance was accordingly formed: James was 
restored to the tlirone of his ancestors; and proved, during his short reign, 
one of the most illustrious princes that had ever swayed the Scottish sceptre. 
His affections inclined to the party of France ; but the Enghsh had 
son, while he lived, to compbain of any breach of the neutr.^ity by Sco 
He was murdered by his traitorous kinsman, the earl at Athol, in 1*3 . 

Bedford, however, was not so much employed in negiAiations as to uepe®* 
the operations of war. He reduced almost every fortrfe on this side of the 
Loire; and the battle of Verneuil, in which the Scots and I tench were de¬ 
feated, threatened Charles with the total loss of his when a tram 

of singular circumstances saved him on the brink of rum, and 
lish such an opportunity of completing tlicir conquests, as they 
afterwards able to recall. , , . __. Vm. 

Instead of taking any possible advantage f 

neuil, or those wh^ he wished, and could not fail to see, the duke of Ited- 
ford was obliged to go over to England, in order to compose some ‘I*®®®"*"’"® 
among the imnistry, and to endeavour to moderate the meMures of his bra- 
therTthe duke of Gloucester, who had 

Low Countries, and carried thither the troops destined for the reinforcement 

(OP. .®mil. DuTillet. Lc GenUie. 

VoL. 1. 
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of the English army in France. The affections of the duke of Burgundy 
were alienated, and his forces diverted by the same war. The duke of Brit¬ 
tany returned to his allegiance under Charles VII. The French had leisure 
to re-collect themselves, and gained some inconsiderable advantages. But 
the regent, soon after his return, retrieved the reputation of the English 
arms, by humbling the duke of Brittany, and resolved on an undertaking 
which he hoped would prepare the way for the final conquest of France. 

The city of Orleans was so situated between the provinces commanded by 
Henry and those possessed bv Charles, that it opened an easy entrance to 
either; and as the duke of Bedford intended to m Ae a great effort for pene¬ 
trating into the south of France, it was necessary to begin with the siege of 
this place, now become the most important ii. the kingdom. The French 
king used every expedient to supply the city trijh a garrison and provisions, 
and the English left no method unemployed for reducing it. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned towards this scene of action, where it was reasonably 
supposed the French were to make their last stand for maintaining the inde¬ 
pendency of their monarchy, apd the rights of their sovereign. After num¬ 
berless feats of valour, performed by the besiegers and the besieged, the 
attack was so vigorously pushed by the English, although the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy had withdrawn his troops in disgust, that Charles gave over the city 
for lost; and even entertained thou^ts of retiring into Languedoc and Dau- 
phiny with the remains of his forces, which were insuflicient to attempt the 
enemy's entrenchments, and of defending himself as long as possible in these 
remote province8.(l) 

But it was fortunate for that gay prince, who ley entirely under the do¬ 
minion of tlie softer sex, that the women whom he consulted on this occa¬ 
sion, had the spirit to support his sinking resolution. Mary of Anjou, his 
queen, a princess of neat merit and prudence, vehemently opposed such a 
measure, which she foresaw would discourage all his partisans, and serve as 
a general signal for deserting a prince who seemed himself to despair of suc¬ 
cess. His mistress, too, the fair Agnes Soreille, who lived in perfect amity 
with the queen, seconded all her remonstrances, and threatened, if he thus 
pusillanimously threw away the sceptre of France, that slie would seek in the 
court of England a fortune more correspondent to her wishes. Love was 
able to rouse, in the breast of Charles, that courage which ambition had failed 
to excite. He resolved to dispute every inch of ground with an imperious 
enemy: to perish with honour, in the midst of his friends, rather than yield 
ingloriuusly to his bad fortune.(2) And this resolution was no sooner formed, 
than relief was unexpectedly brought him by another female of a very diffe-. 
rent character. • 

In the village of Domremi near Vaiicouleurs, on the borders of Lorrain, 
lived a country girl, whose name was Joan d’Arc ; and whoj in the humble 
station of servant at an inn,' had«been accustomed to tend the horses of the 
guests; to ride Jhem without a saddle to the watering-place, and to perform 
other offices which commonly fall to the share of men servants. This girl, 
inflamed by the frequeilt accounts of the rencounters at the siege of Orleans, 
and affects with the distresses of her country, but more especiwy with those 
of the youthful monarch, whosp gallantry made him the idol of the whole 
sex, was seized with a wild desire of bringing relief to her sovereign in bis 
present unhaimy circumstances. Her inexperienped mind, working day and 
night on this favourite object, mistook the impulses pf passion for heavenly 
inspirations ; and she fancied that she saw visions, and heard voices exhort¬ 
ing her to re-establish the throne of France, and expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of spirit made her overlook all the d^gers which 
might attend bqr in such a path ; and the appoehension of her mvine mis- 
uon, dispdled all that bashfulness so natural to her sex, her years, and her 
low condition. She went to Vancouleurs, procured admission to Baudri- 
court the governor, and informed him of her inspirations and intentions. 

(1) MoustrsUt. Polyd. Vifg. Stow. Hall. Hullingilied. 

(ij id. ibid. 
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Baudricourt observed something extraordinary in the maid, or saw the use 
that might be made of such an engine, and sent her to the French court, 
which then resided at Chinon.(l) 

Joan was no sooner introduced to the king, than she offered, in the name 
of the Supreme Creator, to raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed: and she demanded, as the instru¬ 
ment of her future victories, a particular sword which was kept in the church 
of St. Catharine de Fierbois. The more the king and his ministers were de¬ 
termined to give into the illusion, the more scruples they pretended. An 
assembly of grave and learned divines was appointed to e.xamiiie Joan’s 
mission, and pronounced it undoubted and supernatural; the parliament also 
attested her inspiration; an® a jury of matrons declared her an unspotted 
virgin. Her requests were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pie, mounted 
on horseback, and shown in that martial habiliment to tne whole people. 
Her dexterity in managing her steed, though acquired in her former station, 
was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission; her former occupation was even 
denied; she was converted into a shepherdese, an employment more agree¬ 
able to the imagination than that of an ostler-wench. Some years were sub¬ 
tracted from her age, in order to excite still more admiration; and she was 
received with the loudest acclamations, l»y persons of all ranka.(2) A ray of 
hope began to break through that cloud of despair in which the minds of men 
were involved. Heaven had now declared itself in favour of France, and 
laid bare its out-stretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 

The English at first affected to speak with derision of the Maid and her 
heavenly commission; but their imagination was secretly struck with the 
strong persuasion which prevailed in all around them. They found their 
courage daunted by degrees, and thence began to infer a divine vengeance 
hanging over them. A silent astonishment reigned among those troo])s, for¬ 
merly so elated u-ith victory, and so fierce for the combat. The Maid en¬ 
tered the city of Orleans at the head of a convoy, arrayed in her military 
garb, and displaying her consecrated standard. She was received as a celes¬ 
tial deliverer by the garrison and inhabitants; and by the instructions of 
count Dunois, commonly called the Bastard of Orleans, who commanded in 
the place, she actually obliged the English to raise the siege of that city, after 
driving them from their entrenchments, and defeating them in several des¬ 
perate attsck8.(3) 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the Maid’s promise to 
Charles; the crowning him at Rheims w'as the other; and she now vehe¬ 
mently insisted, that he should set out immediately on that journey. A few 
weeks before, such a proposal would haVe appeared altogether extravagant. 
Rheims lay in a distant quarter of the kingdom ; was then in the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the whole road that led to it was occupied by their gar¬ 
risons : and no imagination could have beem so sanguine as to hope that such 
an attempt could possibly be carried into execution. But as things had now 
taken a turn, and it was extremely the interest of the king of France to 
maintain the belief of something extraordinary and^divine in these events, 
he resolved to follow the exhorfations of his warlike prophetess, and avail 
himself of the present consternation of the English. He accordingly set 
out for Rheims, at the head of twelve thousand men, and scarcely perceived, 
es be passed along, that he was marching through an. enemy’s country. Every 
place opened its gates to him: Rheims sent him its keys; and the cereinony 
of his iiiaujraration was performed with the holy oil, which a pigeon is wid to 
have brou^t from heaven to Clovis, on the first establishment of the French 
monBrchy,(4) * 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respectable in the eyes 
of all his subjects : and he seemed to derive, from a heavenly oommission, a 
new tiUe to their allegiance. Many places submitted to him immediately 

(1) Hall. Monstrelet. 

(S) 1(1. ibid. 

(3) Monstrelet. Vtll.ir. 

fs) Id. ibid. 
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after his coronation, and the whole nation was disposed to give him the most 
zealous testimonies of duty and affection. 

The duke of Bedford in this dangerous crisis, employed every resource 
which fortune had ^et left him. He acted with so much prudence and ad¬ 
dress as to renew his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, who had been long 
wavering in his fidelity. He seemed present every where, by his vigilance 
and foresight; and although bis supplies from Englwd were very inconsider¬ 
able, he attempted to restore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing 
to face the enemy. But he chose his posts with ^ much caution as always 
to decline a combat, and to render it impossible for the French monarch to 
attack him. He still attended that prince in aU his movements, covered his 
own towns and garrisons,'und kept himself iiv a posture to reap advantage 
from every imprudent or false step of the enemy. He also endeavoured to re¬ 
vive the declining state of his affairs, by bringing over the young king of Eng¬ 
land, and having him crowned.and anointed at Paris. All the vas^s of the 
crown,* who lived within the provinces possessed by the English, swore anew 
allegiance, and did homage to Henry Vl.(l) But this ceremony was cold 
and insipid, in comparison of the coronation of Charles at Kheims, and the 
duke of Bedford expected more effect from an incident which put into his 
hands the author of all his misfort^inea. 

The Muid ttf Orlians, as she is called, declared, after the coronation of 
Charles, that her mission was now accomplished, and expressed her inclina¬ 
tion to retire to the occupations and course of life which became her sex. 
But Dunois, sensible of the great adv^tages which might still be reaped from 
her presence in the army, exhorted her to persevere till the final ciwulsion 
of the English. In pursuance of this advice, she threw herself into the town 
of Compeigne, at that time besieged by the duke of Burgundy, assisted I>y 
the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. The garrison on her appearance believed 
themselves invincible. But their joy was of short duration. The Maid was 
taken prisoner in a sally; and the duke of Bedford, resolved upon her ruin, 
ordered her to be tried by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, 
and magic. She was found guilty, by her ignorant or iniquitous judges, of 
all these crimes, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were declared to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the peqple ; and this admirable heroine was 
cruelly delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by the punishment of 
fire the signal services which she had rendered to her prince and her native 
country.(2) 

The English affairs, however, instead of being advanced by this act of 
cruelty, went every day more and more to decay. The great abilities of the 
regent was unable to restrain the strong inclination which had seized the 
French of returning under the obedience of their rightful sovereign. The 
duke of Bur^ndy deserted the Englisli interest, and formed an alliance with 
the French king; the duke of Bedford died shon after; and the violent fac¬ 
tions which prevailed in the court of England, between the duke of Glou¬ 
cester and the cardinal of Winchester, prevteted the nation from taking 
proper measures for repairing these signal losses . 

In proportion as Henry advanced, years, his feeble character became 
more fully known in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either fac¬ 
tion. Of the most harmless, inoffensive, simple manners, but of the most 
slender capacity, he was fitted, both by the softness of his temper, and the 
weakness of his understanding, to be perpetually governed by those who sur- 
rounded-him; and it was easy to foresee that his reign would prove a per¬ 
petual minority. As he had now reached the age of manhood, it waS natural 
to think of choosing him a queen { and each party was ambitious of making 
him receive one from their hand, as* it'was probable this circumstance would 
decide for ever the victory between them. The cardinal of Winchester 
proved successful; and Henry wascontracted to Margaret of Anjou, daughter 
of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, descended from .v 


(0 Kymer, vol. x. 

(8J Polyil. Virft. Monsiielet. 
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cuunt of Anjou^ who had left these magnificent titles to his posterity, with¬ 
out any real power or possessions. She was the most accomplished princess 
of that age both in body and mind, and seemed to possess those qualities 
which would enable her to acquire an ascendant over Henry, and to supply 
all his defects and weaknesses. The treaty of marriage was ratified in Eng¬ 
land : and Margaret, on her arrival, fell immediately into close connections 
with the cardinal and his j)arty ; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, 
resolved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloucester.(l) 

■J’his generous i)rince, w orsted in all court intrigues for which his temper 
was not suited, but possessing in an eminent degree the favour of the public, 
had already received from hisrivals a cruel mortification, w hich it was impos¬ 
sible a person of his spirit could eVer forgive, although he had hitherto borne 
it w ithout violating public peace. His duchess, the daughter of Richard lord 
Cobham, had been accused of the crime of witchcraft; and it was pretended, 
that there was found in her possession a w axen figure of the king, which she 
and her associates, sir Roger Bolingbrokc, a priest, and one Ma^ Jordan of 
Eye, melted in a magical manner before a slowtfire, with an intention of 
niaking Henry’s force and vigour ^^aste away by the like insensible degrees. 
The nature of this crime, as the philosophic Ifume ingeniously observes, so 
opposite to all common sense, seems always exempt the accusers from ob¬ 
serving the rules of common sense in their evidence. The prisoners were 
pronounced guilty: the ducliesswas condemned to do public penance, and to 
suffer perpetuiJ imprisonment; and her supposed accomplices were executed. 
Rut the people, contrary to their usual practice on such marvellous trials, 
acquitted the unhappy sufferers, and ascribed these violent proceedings solely 
to the malice of the duke's enemies. The cardinal of Winchester and his 
party, therefore, became sensible that it was necessary to destroy a man 
whoM popularity made him dangerous, and whose resentment they had so 
much cause to apprehend. lie was accused of treason, and thrown into pri¬ 
son, where he was soon after found dead in bed ; and altliough his body bore 
no marks of outward violence, no one doubted but be had fallen a victim to 
the vengeance of bis enemieB.(2) 

Wliile England was thus a prey to faction, the king of France employed 
himself, with great industry and jildgimint, in removing those numberless ills 
to which France had been so long exposed from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domestic. He restored'the regular course of puldic justice; he 
introduced order into the finances; he established discipline among his 
troops; he repressed faction in his court; he revived the languid state of 
■igriculture and the arts ; and in the course of a few years rendered his king¬ 
dom flourishing within itself, and formidable,to his neighbours. The Eng¬ 
lish were expelled from all their possessions bn the continent, except Calais; 
and although no peace or truce was yet concluded between the two iiatiom, 
the war was in a manner at an end.(3") England, tom in pieces by civil dis¬ 
sensions, made but one more feeble effort for the recovery of Gu'enne. And 
Charles, occupied at home in regulating the government of his kingdom, and 
fencing against the intrigues of his son Lewis, scarce-y ever attempted to 
avail himself of her intestine broils. The affairs of the two kingdoms there¬ 
fore became for a wliUe distinct. But, befbre I carry fiftther the history of 
either, we must take a view of the state of thb German empire, from the 
death of Sigismund to the accession of Maximilian. 

Graftou, Hollinnihcd. 

Grafton. Stowe. Hollinsibed. . 

Monitrelet. Htmtult. Grafton. Hollingaliad. 
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LETTER XLVI I. 


1'he German Empire and ile Depeudenries, Rome, and the Jtulian Slates, 
from the Death of Sigitmund to the Aectstion of Maximilian. 


6ioismuni>, my dear Philip, was succeeded in the kingdoms of Hungary nnd 
Bohemia, and also in the empire, as 1 have already observed, by liis son-in- 
law, Albert II. duke of Austria. The oifly enterprise of moment, in which 
this prince was engaged during his short re'ign, was an expedition against the 
Turks in Bulgaria, where he was seized with a violent dysentery, before 
any action took place, and died at the village of Long, in his return to 
Vienna.(l) 

Albert was succeeded iifthe imperial throne by his cousin Frederic of Aus¬ 
tria, the third emperor of that name. The kingdoms of Hungary and Bo¬ 
hemia were settled on Ladislaus, Albert’s infant son, who was committed tn 
the guardianship of Frederic, c- 

The emperor s first care was to heal a schism, which had rent anew the 
church. With this view he set out for Basil, where a council was assembled 
for “ the reformation of the church universal, both in its head and its mem- 
" fcers," conformable to a resolution of the council of Constance : and that 
council had raised to the papacy Amadeus duke of Savoy, under the name of 
Felix V. in opposition to Eugenius IV. who had attempted to defeat the 
purpose of their meeting. Frederic exhorted the fathers to confcOrd, and an 
accommodation with Eugenius. He had also an interview with Felix, whom 
he refused to acknowledge for pope, though tempted by an offer of his daugli- 
ter, a young princess of exquisite beauty, and two hundred thousand ducat* 
as her portion. “ This man,” said Frederic to one of his courtiers, in a con¬ 
temptuous tone, “would fain purchase holiness, if he could find a seller.' 
The schism was at length, however, happily, closed by the resignation of 
Felix, who Was prevailed upon by tho emperor to abdicate the apostolic chair 
On certain conditions, whicht were confirmed by Nicholas V. who had suc¬ 
ceeded Eugenius. (S) 

The peace, of the chur<^ being thus restored, and the affhirs of Germany 
in tolerable order, Frederic began to turn his eyes towards Italy, where the 
imperial authoriw was gone to utter decay. Alphonso of Arragon reigned 
at that time in Naples, and joined the emperor, Itecause he feared the power 
of the Venetians, who were masteis'of Ravenna, Bergamo, Brescia, ana Cre¬ 
mona. MUan was in the hands of Francis Sforza, a peasant’s son, but one 
of the greatest warriors of hia age, and now become the most powerful man 
in Italy. He had married Blanche Maria, natural dau^ter of Philip Maria 
Galeazo, duke of Milan, jiy whom^e was adopted. FTorancd was in league 
with tbe pope agairat Sforza: the Holy See-bad recovered Bologna ; and all 
the other principalities belonging to different hpvereigns, who had mastered 
them.(3) In this‘Situation were the affairs oP Italy, when the emperor re¬ 
solved upon a journey to Rome, in order to be crowned by the pope, together 
with Eleanora, sister of the king of Portugal, to whom tie wiis contracted in 
marriage, and whom he pfomised to meet at Sienna. 

As soon os Frederic had crossed the Alps, ^ was met by the Venetian am¬ 
bassadors, who conducted him to their city, where he made his public entry 
with great magnificence. He thence repaired to Ferrara, where he found 
ambassadors from Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, inviting him to return by 
that city, where he should receive the iron crown ; and here he also received 
deputies from Florence and Bologna, craving the honour of entertaining him 


(1) Heiu, liv. lii. chop. i. , 

(2) Georsii, Vit.Jfiehul. V. Moilienu, Iltn. UlcUs. toI. iii, JEn. Sylv, Vit.Frea. Ill' 

(3) Annul rie FEmp. tom. u. 
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bt their respective cities, which he accordingly visited.(l) From Florence 
the emperor took the route of Sienna, where he was joined by the princess 
Bleanora. And in that city he gave audience to the pope’s legates, who re¬ 
presented to him, that, by ancient custom, the emperors always took an oath 
to the pope before they entered the territories of St. Peter’s patrimony; and 
requested that he would conform to the same usage. 

Frederic, in this particular, complied with the desire of his holiness. The 
oath which he took was conceived in these terms ; " I Frederic king of the 
“ Romans, promise and swear, by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by the 
“ wood of the vivifying cross, and ly these relics of saints, that if, by permis- 
" sion of the Lord, I shall come to Rome, 1 will exalt the holy Roman church, 
“ and his holiness, who presides over it, to the utmost of my power. Neither 
“ shall he lose life, limb, or honour, by my counsel, consent, or exhortation. 
“ Nor will I, in the city of Rome, m^e any law or decree touching those 
“ things which belong to his holiness or the Romans, without the advice of 
“ our most holy lord Nicholas. Whatever part of St. Peter’s Patrimony shall 
“ faU into our hands, we will restore it to his holiness ; .and he, to whom we 
“ shall commit the administration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to as- 
“ sist his holiness in defending St. Peter’s Patrimony to the utmost of his 
“ power. So help me God, and his holy Ev.asgelists .(2) 

The emperor now proceeded to Viterbo, where he was in danger of his 
life from a tumult of the populace ; so indifferently attended was this suc¬ 
cessor of Charlemagne !—From Viterbo he repaired to Rome, where he was 
met by the whole college of cardinals; and as it had been customary for ^e 
late emperor, who wpnt thither to be crowned, to continue some time with¬ 
out the walls, Frederic ordered tents to be pitched, and there passed one 
night. He made hie public entry next day, when he was crowned king of 
Lombardy, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the deputies of Milan; he 
not choosing to put himself in the power of Sforza, who was master of that 
city, and which properly belonged to the empire, the last duke having died 
without legitimate issue. Three days after this, ceremony he was married 
to Eleanora, and together with her received the imperial crown. The em¬ 
peror and the pope next, ratified the Concordats of the German nation, 
touching the collation to prelacies and c^her benefices, which had some ye^ 
before been agreed to by cardinal Carvajal, Nicholas’s legate at the imperial 
court.(3) _ , 

Haviiig thus transacted matters at Rome, Frederic set out on his return 
to Germany; and in his passage through Ferrara was waited upon by Borsi, 
marquis of .Este,'a prince of extraordinary merit, whom he created duke of 
Modena and Regmo.(4) On his arrival in Austria, he found himself involved 
in a number of difficulties, out of which he was never able fully to extricate 
himself. 

The Hungarians had often entreated Frederic to send home their king^ 
Ladislaus, whom he still detained at the imperial court, under pretext oi 
being guardian to that young prince: and they had, by the most earnest and 
repeated instances,'besought him to restore their crowq and regalia, which 
were in his custody. But he -found means, under various pretences,'©) post¬ 
pone his compliance with these demands. The Austrian!^ joined by a num¬ 
ber of Bohemians, and encouraged by several princes of the empire, also sent 
a deputation to expostulate with Frederic on the same subject; and as he 
lent a deaf ear to their request likewise, and amused them with fresh eva¬ 
sions, they had recourse to arms, and compelled him to sign an accommoda¬ 
tion. It was agreed, that Laffislaus, being yet of too tender yeare to t^e 
op«n himself the government of his kingdoms, should be put under the tuition 
ef Ulric count Cdley, his unde by the mother’s side, and that the disjiute 
touching the wardship of the emperor should be determined at Vienna.(fi) 

ti) Machisvel. Hitt. F/or. lib. vi. 

Fuswr. lib. V 

IS) Bnrre, torn. vii. Nencler. mb ann. 

(«) Id. ibid. 
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Count Celley's ambition was e^ted by the power whicli be derived from 
being tutor to Ladislaus. He attempted to make himself absolute master in 
Austria: he secured the principal fortresses, by giving the command of them 
to his creatures ; and he graduwy removed Eiiunger, a Bohemian gentleman, 
who had headed the insurrection, and the Austrian nobility, from all offices 
of importance. His friends and favourites only were trusted. The people 
were incensed at such proceedings; and Elsinger, profiting by their discon¬ 
tent, roused their resentment to such a deCTee, that the count was obliged to 
retire into Hungary, after having delivered up the person of Ladislaus, who 
consented to take the oath imposed upon him by the Bohemians, and was 
crowned witli great solemnity at l’rague.(l) 

During these contests the city of Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
after they had subdued the rest of Greece ; and by this blow the Roman em¬ 
pire in the East was utterly annihilated, as shall be related mure at length 
in its proper place. Here it is only necessary to observe, that the progress 
of the Mahometans alarmed all the princes of Christendom, and made them 
think of uniting, though too late, in order to oppose the common enemy. A 
diet was convoked at Ratisbon on this subject, and the members unanimously 
agreed, that there was a necessity fur taking some speedy measures to stoji 
the progress of the Infidels. But what these measures should be, was a con¬ 
sideration referred'to another (Tiet assembled at Frankfort: where, althuugli 
there was a vast concourse of princes, and great appearance of zeid, very 
little was done for the common cause. Other diets were afterwards held fur 
the same purpose, but with no better success ; a backwardness which was 
chiefly owing to the timid and slothful disposition of the emperor, who would 
never heartily embark in the undertaking.(2) 

The German princes however, at the solicitation of Carvajal, tlie pope’s 
legate, sent a body of troops to the assistance of John Hunniades, a famous 
Hungarian general, who had long gallantly defended his country against the 
Turks, and gained several advantages over them. Hunniades, thus rein-, 
forced, marched to the relief of Belgrade,avhich was besieged by Mahomet II. 
the conqueror of Constantinople, and the‘‘terrur of Christendom : and com-., 
pelled the sultan, after an obstinate engagement, to raise the siege, and re¬ 
treat witli the loss of four thousand men, left dead on the spot.(3) But the 
death of Hunniades, which happeneef a few days after the battle, prevented 
the Christian army from making any progress against the ijifidels. The 
fruits of their victory, and their future projects, perished with their illus¬ 
trious leader. 

lu the mean time-Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, died, and va¬ 
rious competitors arose for those crowns, as well as for the dominions of 
Upper Austria, which belonged to that prince. Among these was the em¬ 
peror Frederic III. who reaped nothing but damage and disgrace from a civil 
war which desolated Germany for many years, but which was productive of 
no event that merits attention. His son Maximilian was more fortunate, and 
better deserved Eucce.ss. . ► 

This youpg prince, who was as active and enterprising as his father was 
indolent and timid,^narried, at twenty years of age, the only dai^hter of 
Charles the Bold, (^ike of Burgundy. ^e,brought him Flanders, Franche- 
Comte, and all the Low Countries. Lewis XL- who disputed some of these 
territories, and who, on the death 6f the duke, had seized Burgundy, Picardy, 
Ponthieu, and Artois, as fiefs of Fi'ance, which could ndh he possessed by a 
woman, was defeated by Maximilian at Guinegaste ; and' Charies Vlll- 
wha renewed the same uaims, was obliged to conclude |l|idisadvantageou8 
peace.(4) 

About this time died Casimir iV. king of Poland, and father Of Ulodislaus, 
who now reigned over Hungary and Bohemia. The death of the Polish mo¬ 
narch had been preceded by that of pope Innocent VIll. who was succeeded 

(1) .®n. Sylv. //ist. Horn. 

(2) ./Un. Sylv. JSurop. 

(8) Id. Ibid. 

(4) Mezersy, Chronol. Abreg. tom. ii. 
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in the papacy by Uuderic Uorgia, under the name of Alexander VI. Nor did 
the emperor Frederic III. long survive these iilterations. He died in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, and the fifty-fourth of hi.s reign. No emperor 
had ever reigned lunger, and none less gloriously. 

The reign of Maximilian, already elected king of the Romans, introduces 
n more interesting period than that over which wo have now travelled, and 
opens a vista into some of the grandest scenes of history. But a variety of 
uojects, my ilear Philip, must occuj)y your attention before 1 carry further 
the affairs of the empire. 


LETTER XLVHL 

luit/lanii during titii Content between the Houses of yorh and T.ant aster, anti 
till irs Jiual Ji.rtmctiott in the Acrcision nj' the House of 'radnr. 


1 HAVE already had occasion to notice the weakness of Henry VI. His inca¬ 
pacity appeared every day in a stronger light. 'I'he more he was known, the 
more bis authority was despised ; and as the English had abandoned their 
dominions in France, and were-now engaged in no foreign wars, men of rest¬ 
less and ambitious spirits took occasion to disturb his government, and te.nr 
with intestine commotions the bowels of their native country. 

But the miseries of Henry and of England did not arise solely from these 
causes: a Jtretendcr to the crown appeared; and a (itla which had never 
been disputed during the prosperous reign of Henry V. was now called in 
question under his feeble successor. This comjietitor was Richard duke of 
York, descended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of 
Clarence, second son of Edward III, and consequently stood in the order of 
succession before the king, who derived hi.s descent from the duke of Lan- 
c^ister, third .son of that monarch. 

Such a claim could not, in many resi)ects, have fallen into more dangerous 
hands. The duke of York was a maiiof v alour and abilities, which he had 
found frequent opportunities of displaying. In the right of his father, the 
earl of CamlU’idge, he bore the rank of first prince of the blood : he possessed 
an immense fortune; and was allied by marriage, or otherwise, to most of 
the principal families in the kingdom. He was generally beloved, by the 
people; whose discontents, at this time, rendered every combination of the 
great more dangerous to the throne. 

The administration of government was now in the hands of the queen and 
the earl of Suffolk, who had attracted universal odium. Margaret was still 
regarded as a French woman, and a latent enemy to the kingdom, who had 
betrayed the interests of England, in favour of her family and her country. 
Suffolk was considered as her accomplice ; and the murder of the duke of 
Gloucester, in which both were known to have been gconcemed, rendered 
them yet.more obnoxious to the nation. 

The partisans of the duke of York took advantage of Hhese causes of po¬ 
pular discontent to impeach the earl of Suffolk in parliament of various crimes 
and misdemeanoi^v.;, and the king, in order to save his minister, banished 
him the for five years. But his enemies sensible that he still pos¬ 

sessed the! quieff^ciDnfidence, and would be recalled on the first favourable 
^portunity, esipnyed a captain of a ship to intercept him in his passage to 
France. Ha was accordingly seized near Dover; his head was struck off on 
the side of ^ong-boat,.and his body thrown into the sea.(l) 

The duke rf Somerset succeeded to Suffolk’s power in the administration 
and credit with the queen : and as he was the person under whose govern¬ 
ment the French provinces had been lost, the people, who always judge by 
events, soon made him equally the object of their animosity. In consequence 

Hall. Stowe. Co^\n. Hist. Crtrjlaiul. 

Yol. I. 2 L 
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of these discontente, the house of commons presented a petition to the king, 
oraying him to remove the duke of Somerset for ever from his person an<l 
counsels ; and as Henry fell about this time into a distemper which increased 
his natural imbecility, the queen and the council, unable to resist the popular 
party, were obliged to yield to the torrent. They sent Somerset to the 
tower, and appointed the duke of York lieutenant of the kinrfom, with 
powers to hold and open a session of parliament: and that assembly created 
him Protector during plea8ure.(l) ^ 

In the mean time Henry recovering from his distemper so far as to be able 
to maintain the appearance of royal authority, his friends urged him to re¬ 
sume the government; and to annul the regency of llichard, to release So¬ 
merset from the Tower, and to commit the administration into the hands of 
that nobleman. The duke of York, sensible of his danger, levied an army, in 
order to support his parliamentary commission, but without advancing any 
pretensions to the crown, though his title was generally acknowledged. A 
battle was fought near St. ,i\}bans, where the Lancastrians w ere routed, and 
the dukes of Somerset and Northumberland slain. The king himself was 
made prisoner by the duke of York, who treated him with great tenderness: 
and Henry was obliged to resign (what he valued little) the whole authority 
of the crown into the hands of lift rival.(2) 

Richard, however, did not yet lay claim to the royalty ; he was still con¬ 
tent with the title of Protector ; and an outward reconciliation took place 
between the parties. A solemn procession to St. Paul’s was appointed, in 
order to make known this amity to the people. The duke of York led queen 
Margaret; and a chieftoin of one party marched hand in viand with a chief¬ 
tain of the opposite. But a contest for a crown could not he thus peaceably 
accommodated. Each party watched only for an opportunity of subverting 
the other ; and the smallest incident, without any formed design, was suffi¬ 
cient to dissolve the seeming harmony'. Two servants of the rival houses 
quarrelled ; their companions took part in the fray ; a fierce combat ensued ; 
and both parties, in every county in England, openly made preparations for 
deciding the contest by arm8.(3) 

A battle was fought at Blore-heath, on the borders of Staffordshire ; where 
the Lancastrians were defeated, and ‘chased off the field with considerable 
loss. But that victory M-as not sufficient to decide the fate of England ; and 
fortune soon shifted sides. When the two armies approached each other 
near Ludlow, and a general action was every hour expected, sir Andrew 
Trollop, who commanded a choice body of veterans, deserted to the king ; 
and the Yorkists were so much dismayed at that instance of treachery, which 
made every man suspicious of his fellow, that they separated without striking 

a blow.(4.) L 1 , j r 

In this extremity the duke of York fled to Ireland, where he had formerly 
acquired much popularity; and his partisans in England kept themselves every 
where in reainess to rise on the first summons from their leaders. That 
summons was given hy the earl of Warwick, governor of Calais, the most ex¬ 
traordinary man of his time; and, from the subsequent events, commonly 
known by the appeliation ef the Kivg-maker. He landed in Kent, where 
he was joined by several persons of distinction : and as th^ people bore him 
an unlimited affection, his army increased every day^^ He'entered London 
amid the acclamations of the populace : he advanced to meet the royal army, 
which hastened from Coventry to attack him ; and a battle was foupht at 
NorUiampton, where the Lancastrians were totalljr routedi Henry himselb 
that empty shadow of a king, was again made prisoner, and omie more car¬ 
ried in triumph to his capitid.(4) v j i t 

A parliainent was ntm summoned at Westminster, where toe duke of Y ora 
soon appeared from IrSand, and put in his claim to the crown. He advanced 


(l) Pari. Hitt. vol. ii. Rimer, rol. xi. 
{s5 Stowe. Hall. HoUiiisshetl. 

I Fabian. Chron. See also Grafton. 
~ Hall. Hollingsbed. 
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(4) OrsftoD. 

(5) 14 ibid. 
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toward! the throne; and, addreasinf himself to the house of peers, pleaded 
his cause before them os Lis naturarand legal judges. He gave them a de> 
ductiun of his title by descent ; mentioned the cruelties by which the house 
of Lancaster had paved its way to sovereign power ; insisted on the calami¬ 
ties which had attended the government of Henry ; and exhorted them to 
return to the right path, by doing justice to the lineal heir; then respectfully 
left the house, as no one desired him to seat himself on the throne. 

Such a degree of moderation is not perhaps to be paralleled in history; 
and was little to be expected in those violent and licentious times, froni a 
prince who had a victorious army at his command. The peers, on their part, 
discovered an equal share of firmness and composure. They called in some 
of the most considerable members among the commons to assist in their de¬ 
liberations : and, after having heard, on several successive days, the reasons 
alleged for the duke of York, they declared his title certain and indefeasible ; 
but, in consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown, without dispute or 
controversy, during a course of years, they determined that lie should con¬ 
tinue to possess the title and dignity of king ditringthe remainder of his life ; 
that the administration of government, in the meanwhile, should remain with 
Richard, and tliat he should he acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy. , The duke acquiesced in this decision; and Henry himself, being 
a prisoner/could not well oppose it.(l) 

The duke of York, hoivever, enjoj'ed but a short while the honour of this 
new settlement, and never attained the envied title of king. After the un¬ 
fortunate battle of Northampton, queen Margaret had lied with her infant 
son to Durham, and thence to Scotland ; but soon returning, she applieil to 
the northern barons, and employed every argument to procure their assist¬ 
ance. Her affability, insinuation, and address, talents in which she excelled, 
aided by caresses and promises, wrought a powerful effect on all who ap¬ 
proached her. The admiration of her great qualities was succeeded by com¬ 
passion towards her helpless condition. The nobility of that quarter entered 
warmly into her cause ; and she soon found herself at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men, collected with a celerity which was neither expected 
by her friends nor apprehended by her enemies. . , > , 

In the mean time, the duke of Yark h.astcned northward with a body of 
five thousand men, to suppress, as he imagined, the bcirinniiigs of an insur¬ 
rection. He met the queen near Wakefiehl; and thoiigli he found himself 
80 much outnumbered by the enemy, his pride would not permit him to fly 
before a woman. He g.ave Imttle, was killed in the action ; and his body 
being found among the slain, his head was cut off by Margaret s ordera, and 
fixM on the gates of York, with a pv^per crown upon it, in derision of his pre- 
tended title. His second son, the earl of Rutland, was taken prisoner, and 
barbarously murdered in cool blood by lord Clifford, in revenge of the 
of his father, who had fallen in the battle of St. Alban s. The earl of Salis¬ 
bury also was taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded, witli several other 
persons of distinction.fa) This inhuman practice, thus begun, was ^n- 
tinued by both parties, from a vindictive spirit, whicl/ affected to conceal its 
enormity under the pretence of retaliation. * , .» ^ j 

Immediately after this important victory queen Mar^ret inarched towards 
London, wherd^he carl of Warwick was left with the command or the lork- 
ists. On the approAh of the Lancastrians, that nobleman led out his army 
reinforced by a strong body of Londoners, and gave battle to we queen at 
St. Alban’s. Margaret was again victorious, hv the treacliery of one J^ove- 
lace, who commanded a considerable body of the Yorkists, 
the combat; She had the pleasure of seeing the formidable Warwick ny be¬ 
fore her, and of rescuing the king her husband froni captivity. , . 

But Margaret's triumph, though glorious, was of short duration,arta not 


(1) ii. Cotton. Grsflon. Hollincsljed. Tlie Mcouiit of tliis roiol.i- 

tion as here (riven, nnd ReiierHlIy icceived, is toiitradicled in some partitulins hj . 1 . \vv 
tliamstvde.'sbbot of St. Alban’s. Uiit a siugle authority, bow respectable soevei, is not 

■urticieut to oveitlirow uinversfil te&timony. ,r. j 

C‘2J PtHyil. Virg. Mouo, Coulin,/mr. 
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altogether complete. Warwick was still in possession of Loiulon, on which 
she made an unsuccessful attempt ; and Edward earl of Marche, eldest son 
of the late duke of York, having gained an advantage over the Lancastrians 
at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hertford, advanced upon her from the other side, 
and was soon in a condition to give her battle with superior forces. She was 
sensible of her danger, in such a situation, and retreated with her army to 
the North; while Edward entered the capital amid the acclamations of the 
citizens, and immediately opened a new scene to his party. 

This young pirince, who was remarkable for the beauty of his person, for 
his bravery, his activity, his affability, and every popular qualitp’, found him¬ 
self so high in public favour, that he resolved no longer to confine himself 
within those narrow limits which had been found by e.\perience so prejudi¬ 
cial to his father’s cause. He determined to assume tlie name and dignity of 
king ; to insist openly on his claim ; and thenceforth to treat the opposite 
party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. But a national consent, 
or the appearance of it at least, seemed necessary to precede so bold a mea¬ 
sure j and for this purpose, ihstcad of convening a p)arliamerit, which might 
have been attended with dangerous consequences, the populace were assem¬ 
bled in St. John’s Fields. An harangue was pronounc^ to tliis mixed multi¬ 
tude by Warwick, setting forth tke title of Edward, and inveighing against 
the tyranny and usuiyatiou of the house of Lancaster; after which the peo¬ 
ple were asked, whether they would have Henry or Edward for their king ? 
They universally exclaimed, “ Edward of Y'ork This popular election was 
ratified by an assembly of lords and bishojts, and the new king was proclaim¬ 
ed under the title of Edward IV.(l) , 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth j'ear, was of a temper well fitted to 
make his way tlirough sucli a sconce of war, havoc, and devastation, as was 
presented before him. He was not only bold, acti^e, and enterprising but 
his hardness of heart, and severity of character, rendered him impregnable to 
all those movements of compassion which might relax his vigour in the pro¬ 
secution of the most bloody designs upon his enemies. Hence the scaffold, 
as well as the field, during this reign, incessantly smoked with the noblest 
blood of England. The animosity between the tuo contending families was 
now become implacable ; and the riatioR, divided in its affections, took dif¬ 
ferent symbol.s of party. The adherents of the lu)use of Lanr.aster chose, 
as their mark of distinction, the Jieii Hose; those of Y'ork assumed the 
While i and these civil warS were thus known over Europe by the name of 
the “ Quarrel between the TYco Roses." 

Queen Margaret, as I have observed, had retired to the North. There 
great multitudes flocked to her standard ; and she was able, in a few weeks, 
to assemble an army of sixty thousand men. The king and tlie earl of M'ar- 
wiek hastened with an army’ of forty thousand, to check her progress. 'The 
two armies met at 'I’owton, and a fierce and bloody battle cn.sued. The bow, 
then commonly in, use, was soon lai<l a.side, and the sword decided the com¬ 
bat, which terminated in a total victory on the side of the Y’orkists. Edward 
issued orders to give nt> quarter ; and the routed army was pursued ns far as 
Tadcastei*, with great bloodied and confusion. Above thirty-six thousand 
men are said to havel'allen in the battle and pursuit. Henry and Margaret 
had remained dt York during the action ; hut learning the defeat of their 
army, and being sensible that no place in England cuiftl now afford them 
shelter, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland.(!2) 

I must here say a few words of the state of that country’. 'The Scots, not¬ 
withstanding the animosity between the two nations, had never made any 
vigordus attempts to take advantage either of the wars which England car¬ 
ried on with France, or of the civil commotions which arose from the com¬ 
petition for the crown. Jftmes I. who had been long a prisoner in England, 
and had received his education there, as I have had orrasion to notice, avoid¬ 
ed all hostilities with foreign n.stion=. He was more laudably employed in 


(1) Wftlianislrdp. Hull SUovc. 
13 ) 111. iliiil. 
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civiliBing hi8 «uUjec s, and training tJiem to the salutary restraints of lair 
and justice. After the murder of this excellent prince, whose rn^ims and 
manners were too refined for the people whom he had to govern, thSoritv 
of his son and suiyessor J.ame.s II. and the distractions incident onT p"e- 
vented the Scots from molesting England. But when the quarrel betw^een 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster was become inriirahle unless bvth2 
totJ extinction of one of the parties, James II. who l.ad now ri"enToman's 
estate, was tempted to make use of that opportunity, in hopes of recovering 
those places which the English had conquered from his ancestors. He iif 
vested the castle of Roxburgh, and had provided himself with some pieces of 
cannon in order to forward the siege; but one of them unhappily bursts 
as he was firing it put an end at once to his life and his undertaking His 
son Md successor James HI. was yet a minor ; and the disturbances common 
to minorities ensued m the government. The queen dowager, Anne of Guel 
ders aspired to the regency; the house of Douglas opposed her pretensions:(l j 
so queen of I'mgland, when she arrived in Scotland,‘^found there n 

Iieople httle less divided by faction than those fr«m whom she had fled. 

1 he Scottish council, however, agreed to assist Margaret, on her offering 
to deliver up to them the important fortress of Berwick, and to contract he? 
eon in marriage w ith a sister of James thein king. And Margaret with her 
northern auxi lanes and some succours from France, ventured once more 
to take the field, and to make an inroad into England. But she was able to 
penetrate no further than Hexham. 'I'liere she was attacked by lord Monta¬ 
gue, brother to the earl of \rarwick, and warden of the Marches, who totally 
routed her motley,army.(o) All who were spared in the field suffered on 
the scanolu. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this overthrow, was equally 
sinplar and atrecting. IMargaret fled with her son into a forest, where she 
endeavoured to conceal herself, but was beset during the darkness of the 
■ niglit by robbers, w ho despoiled her of her jewels, and treated her with the 
utmost indignity. She made her escape, however, while they were quarrell- 
. lug about the booty ; and wandered some time with her son in the most iin- 
trequented tlnckets, spent with hunger and f'atigup, and ready to sink be¬ 
neath the load of terror and affliction. In this wretched condition she was 
met by a robber with his sword naked in his hand ; and seeing no means of 
escape, she suddenly embraced the hold resohitii.n of trusting entirely to his 
faith and generosity. ‘ Approach, my frieml cried she, presenting to 
mm the young prince !—“ to you 1 commit tJie safety of your king’s .son." 
Struck with the singularity of the event, and elmrmed with the confidence 
rt'iiosed in him, the roliher heeaine lier lu-olector. By his favour she dwelt 
eonceided in tlie fore.st, till slie found an o)iportuiiity to make her escape into 
^ ^anders , whence she passed to her liither in France, where she lived several 
J tars in privacy and retirement.(3) Henry was less fortunate in finding the 
neaps of e.scape. He lay concealed during twelve months io Lancashire ; 

^ut was at last detected, delivered up to Edward, and lltrown into the 

• ower.(4.) 

Ihe youthful monarch, thus rid of all h is enemies, resigned himself freely 

^ thObe llleARII roc nrttticAtnxxnfgi 


^ »»n* n in bm; imiiiiiai ctiiu ni'Liai JiutiiiiC'r 

hVh ®nbjecta. He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay of 
’t) a 663%^ • aug t],(, beauty of his jierson, as well as the gallantry of his ad- 
rent even in the humblest condition would have rendered him ac- 

the fair, facilitated nil his applications for their favour. Byt it 
„ , ’ ,®fit to confine the ruling passion within the lioumls of prudence. The 
ent temperament of Edward led him into a snare, which proved fatiJ to 
^ repo.se, and to the stability of bis throne. 
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This jroung king, while in the height of dissipation^ had resolved to marry, 
in order to secure his throne by issue, as well as by alliances ; and he had 
cast liis eyes on Bona of Savoy, sister to the queen of France. The negotia¬ 
tion was committed to the earl of Warwick, who went over to Paris, where 
the princess then resided: his proposals wfore accepted and the treaty was 
fully concluded. Nothing remained but the ratification of the terms agreed 
on, and the bringing of the princess over to England. Meanwliile the charms 
of lady Elizabeth Gray, one of the finest and most accomplislied women of 
her time, had inflamed the amorous heart of Edward Her husband, sir 
John Gray of Groby, had been slain in the second battle of St. Alban’s, 
fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his estate coufiscated ; and when the 
king came acxidentiiUy, after a hunting party, to the house of her father, sir 
Richard lYideville, to whom she had retired, she threw herself at his feet, 
and entreated him to.take pity on her impoverislied and helpless children. 

The sight of so much beauty in distress strongly afl'ected the susceptible 
Edward. Love insensibly stole into his heart, under the disguise of compas¬ 
sion. He raised the fair supplicant from the ground with assurances of 
favour; and as his passion was increased by the winning conversation of 
Elizabeth, he soon found himself reduced to that posture and style of solicita¬ 
tion which had been so lately But all his solicitations were in vain : 

she obstinately refused to gratify his passion ; and the young and gallant 
monarch found for once a virtue which his fondest assiduities could not bend. 
Inflamed by opposition, and filled with venei;ation for such hunounible senti¬ 
ments, Edward lost sight of all but love. He offered to share his throne, as 
well as his heart, with the woman whose beauty of person, and dignity of 
character, seemed so well to entitle her to both ; and tlie marriage was pri¬ 
vately celebrated at her father’s seat in North,umptonshire.(l) 

Warwick, who was still at Paris, no sooner received intelligence of the 
king’s marriage then he returned to England, flaming witli rage and indig¬ 
nation, as being employed in a deceitful treaty, and kept a stranger to the 
intentions of the prince, who owed every thing to his friendship. 'I’he king 
was sensible that Warwick had been ill used; but his pride, or false siiame, ■ 
prevented him from making an apology: and that nobleman was permitted 
to depart the court in the same hot tepiper that he came. 'Phe advancement 
of the queen's relations into offices of power an<l trust, to the ezolusion of 
those of Warw ick, whom she regarded as her mortal enemy, heightened his 
discontent, and made him resolve to ruin the king he had made. 

In order to effect his purpose, Warwick drew' over to his interest the duke 
of Clarence, the king’s second brother, by offering him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, and co-heiress of his immense fortune. Many of the ancient 
nobility envied the sudden growth of the Widevilles. 'I’hey .-issociated them¬ 
selves with Warwick; who finding his own n:ime insufficient, and being 
chased to France, after some unsuccessful struggles, entered into a league 
with queen Margaret, his inveterate enemy. On his return to England, he 
was joined by the whole body of Lancastrians. Both parties now prepared 
for a general decisioiRby arms ; and a decisive action was every moment e.\- 
pected, when Edward, finding himself betrayed by the marquis of Montague, 
and suspicious of hi:^ other commanders, suddenly abandoned his army, and 
fled to Holland. Henry VI. was taken from his confinement in the ’I'ower, 
and pliiced once more upon the English tlirone; and a ]>arliament, called 
under the influence of Warwick, declared Edward IV. an usurper.(2) 

But this revolution was only the efl’ect of the giddiness of faction. War¬ 
wick was no sooner at the helm of government than his popularity began to 
decline, though he appears to have been guilty of no unpopular act; so fugi¬ 
tive a thing is public favour !—The young king was emboldened to return. 
He landed at Ravenspur, as Henry iV. had formerly done, upon a like occa¬ 
sion ; and although he brought with him only two thousand men, he soon 
found himself in q, condition to face the earl of Warwick, who had taken 


(1) Hall. Grafton, 
(V Stowe. HhII. 
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post at Barnet. The city of London opened its gates to Edward; who thus 
became at once master of his capital, and of the person of his rival Hetiry 
doomed to be the perpetual sport of fortune. The arrival of queen Marga¬ 
ret, whose presence would havp been of infinite service to her party, was 
every day expected. In the mehn time the duke of Clarence, Warwick s’son- 
in-law, deserted to the king, and ciirried along with him a body of twelve 
thousand men. But Warwick was now too far advanced to retreat ; and as 
he rejected with disdain all terms of peace offered him by Edward and Cla¬ 
rence, he was obliged to hazard a general engagement. The b.attle was fought 
with great obstinacy on both sides. The two armies, in imitation of their 
leaders, displayed uncommon acjs of valour, and the contest for victory re¬ 
mained long undecided ; but an accident threw at last the balance on the 
side of the Yorkists. Edward’s cognizance was a sun, Warwick's a star 
with rays; ;ind the mistiness of the morning rendering it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish them, a body of the Lancastrians were attack^ by their friends, 
and driven off the field. Warwick did all that experience, conduct, or valour, 
could suggest, to retrieve the mistake, but iu vaiB. He had engaged on foot 
that day, contrary to liis usual practice, in order to show his troops that he 
was resolved to share every danger with them; and now, sensible that all 
was lost, unless a reverse of fortune could LB wrought by some extraordinary 
effort, he rushed into the thickest of the engagement, and fell, covered M'ith 
a multitude of wounds. His brotlier, the marquis of Montague, underwent 
the same fate ; and as Edward had issued orders to give no quarter, a great 
and undistinguished slaughter was made in the pursuit.(l) 

Queen Margaret and her son jirince Edward, now .about eighteen years of 
age, landed from France the same day on which tliat decisive battle was 
fought. She had hitherto sustained the sliocks of fortune with surprising 
fortitude ; but when she received intelligence of her husb.and’s c.aptivity, and 
of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwick, her courage failed her, and 
she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. 

Encouraged, however, by the a])pear.ance of Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and 
several other noblemen, who exhorted her still to hope for success, she re¬ 
sumed her former spirit, and determined to assert, to the last, her claim to 
the crown of England. She accordingly pnt herself once more at the head 
of the amiy, wliich increased in every day’s march, and advanced through 
the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Gloucestec. But the ardent and e.x- 
peditious Edward overtook her at Tewksbury, on the banks of the Severn, 
wliere the Lancastrians were totally routed and dispersed. Margaret and 
her son were taken prisoners, and brought to the king, vho asked the prince, 
in an imperious tone, how he dared to invade his dominions? “I came 
“ hither,'' replied the undaunted youth, more mindful of his high birth than 
his present fortune, “ to revenge my father's wrongs, and rescue my just in- 
“ heritance out of your hands.” Incensed at his freedom, instead of admiring 
the boldness of his sj)irit, the ungenerous Edward barbarously struck him on 
the face with his g.'iiintlet; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hastings, and sir 'I'homas Gray, taking this blow as a -fignal for further vio¬ 
lence, hurried the prince aside, and instantly dispatched him with their dag¬ 
gers. Margaret was thrown into the Tower, wliere he? husband Henry had 
just expired. Whether he died a natural or violent death is uncertain ; 
though it is generally believed that the duke of Gloucester killed him with 
his^own hand.(S) 

'The hones of the house of Lancaster being thus extinguished, by the death 
of every legitimate prince of that family, Edward, wlio had no longer any 
enemy that could give him anxiety or alarm, was encouraged once Inore to 
indulge himself in pleasure and amusement ; and he recovered, by his gay 
humour, and his easy familiar manners, that popularity which must have 
been in some degree impaired by the cruelties exercised upon his enemies- 
The example alro of his jovial festivity served to abate the acrimony of fac- 

(1) Grartnii. H.ill. Contin. Iftrl. Croylaml. Pliil, dt Cominct, liv. iii. 

U) Stowe. Hall. 
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tioii among liis subjects, and to restore the social disposition which had been 
BO long interrupted between the opposite parties. But altliough Edward was 
fond of pleasure, he was not deaf to the calls of ambition ; and a projected 
invasion of France, in order to recover th®.;dominions lost under his prede¬ 
cessor, tended still further to increase his flB^tilarity. 

The prospect of a French war has always proved a sure means of uniting 
the people of England, and of making the members of ))arlianient open their 
purses. Edward recei^'ed a considerable supply, and passed over to Calais 
with an army of fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen thousand archers. 
He was attended by all his chief nobility, who, animated by former successes, 
were eager to appciir once more on the theatre of honour. But their ardour 
was damped when they found, on entering 'the French territories, tlmt their 
ally, the duke of Burgundy, did not bring them the .smallest assistance. 
Transported by his fervid temper, that prince had carricsd his troops to the 
frontier of Germany, where they were employed in hostilities against the 
duke of Lorrain. Lewis XI. however, alarmed at the ])reseuce of so warlike 
and powerful a monarch its Edward, proposed an accommodation ; and a 
truce was concluded On terms by no means honourable to France. Lewis 
stipulated to pay the king of England immediately seventy-fn e thousand 
crowns, in order to defray the e.njiensc of his armaineut, on condition that he 
should quietly withdraw his troops, and fifty thousaad crowns a year during 
their joint lives.(l) 

This treaty reflected little honour on either of the moiiarohs. It disco¬ 
vered the imprudence of the one, and the pusillanimity of the other. But 
as Lewis made interest the sole test of his honour, ho thought he had over¬ 
reached Edward, by sending him out of France on such easy terms. The 
most honourable article on the side of Leuis, was the stijuilation for tho 
liberty of quoon Margaret, who was still detained in custoily by Edward. 
Lewis paid fi^ty thousand crowns for her ransom ; and this princess, who. in 
active scenes of life, had experienced so remarkably the vicis-itudes of for¬ 
tune, passed the remainder of her days in tranquillity and ju-ivacy. Margaret 
Eeems neither to have possessed the virtues, nor been subject to the n eak- 
nesses of her sex ; anil she «as as much tainted with tiic ferocity, as endowed 
with the courage of the age in which vhe lived. 

The dark anil unrelenting disposition of Richard, diike of Glouc^pter, the 
future scourge of England, began more particularly to discover itself after 
Edward’s return from France. The duke of (Clarence, hj' all his services in 
deserting AV^arwick, had never been able to regain the king’s friendship, 
which he had forfeited by Itis former confederacy with that nobleman. He 
had also the misfortune to offend his brother Gloucester, who secretly con- 
Bpired his ruin. Several of his friends were accused and executed, under 
frivolous pretences, in hopes that his resentment would betray him into mea¬ 
sures which might furnish matter for an impeachment lie fell into the 
snare. Instead of securing his own life agaitist the present danger by silence 
and reserve, he was open and loud in asserting the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming agsin.st the iniquity of their prosecutors. The king or¬ 
dered him to be committed to the 'Lower; and ne was sentenced to die by 
the House of Peers, the supreme tribunal of the nation, for arraigning public 
justice, by maintaining the Innocence of men who had been condemned in 
courts of judicature. The only favour which the king granted liim was the 
choice of his death; and he was privately drowned in a hiitt of malmsey ;(2) 
a whimsical choice, which leads us to suppose that lie was passionately fond 
of that liquor. 

The remaining part of Edward’s reign was distinguished by no remarkable 
event. He sunk again into indolence and pleasure, from which he was once 
more roused by the prospect of a French war. Wliile making preparations 
with that view, he was seized with a violent distemper, of which he died, in 
the forty-second year of his age. He was a prince of more vigour than pru- 

(I) Uynier, vol. xii, Phil, ilc Comines, Iir. iv. 

(BJ Fnhmn. Stowe. Hall. Holliiii;slieil, 
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dence; and consequently less fitted to prevent ills by wise precautions, than 
to remedy them after they took place. As a man he possessed many accom* 
plishments: his virtues were few, his vices a numerous catalogue. 

Edward IV. left two sons ; the prince of Wales, now Edward V. in his 
thirteenth year; and Richi)!^ duke of York, in his ninth. The duke of 
Gloucester, their uncle, whoM banguinary disposition I have had occasion to 
notice, was appointed regent by Edward’s desire, and chosen protector by 
his own artifices. He had alreatly got the two young princes mto his pos¬ 
session, contrary to the inclination of their mother, who seemed struck witli 
a kind of presage of their future fate; and his eye was fijced upon the throne, 
though not only the sons of Edward, but those of the duke of Clarence, stood 
between him and it. • 

An attempt to exclude or destroy so many persons possessed of a prefer¬ 
able right, may seem equally imprudent and impracticable. But a man like 
Gloucester, who had abandoned all principles of honour and humanity, was 
soon carried, by his predominant passion, beyond the reach of fear or pre¬ 
caution : and having so far succeeded in his vi%wg, he no longer hesitated in 
removing the other obstructions in his way. He ordered earl Rivers, the 
queen’s brother, sir Richard Gray, her son by her former husband, and sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a considerable place in the young king’s 
household, and was figmly attached to his person, to be thrown into prison, 
and executed without *oy form of trial. His next step was to draw into 
his views the duke <rf Buckingham and lord Hastings. ^Vith the first he 
succeeded; but the last remained firm in his all^iance to the children of 
Edward, who had ever honoured him with his friendship. His dcatli was 
therefore resolveS upon, and for that purpose a council was summoned in the 
'fewer, whither that nobleman, suspecting no harm, repaired without hesi¬ 
tation 

Gloucester, on taking his place at the council board, appeared in the easiest 
and most facetious humour imaginable; but making a pretence soon after to 
retire, as if caUed away bv urgent business, he returned knitting his brows, 
grinding his teeth, and exhibiting, by frequent change of countenance, symp¬ 
toms of inward perturbation. A general silence ensued : every one dread¬ 
ing some terrible catastrophe, and all gazing with looks of doubt and anxiety 
upon epch other. Richard at last relieved them from their awful suspense. 
“ Whift punishment do they deserve,” said he, “ who have conspired against 
" my life “ ’fhe death of traitors 1” replied lord Hastings. “ These trai- 
“ tors,” cried Richard, “ are the sorceress, m)r brother’s wife, and that witeh 
“ Shore, his mistress, with others their associates. See to what a condition 

they have reduced me by their spells and incantations 1 flaying bare his 
arm, all shrivelled and decayed. The amazement of the council was increased, 
it being well known this infirmity had attended him from his childhood; and 
lord Hastings, who, since Edward's death, engaged in an intrigue with Jane 
Shore, was naturally alarmed at such an accusation. “ CertaiiJy, my lord, 
said he, with some hesitation, “ if they are guilty of such a crime, they de- 
" serve punishment."—" And do you,” excJujmed Richard, " reply to me 
“ with your ift ? You know their guilt: you are yourself a traitor, and the 
“ chief abettor of the witch Shore ; and 1 swear by St^ thirt 1/'*'|11 "“t 
" dine until your head is brought me!” He struck the table with his hand: 
armed men rushed in at the signal: Hastings was seized, hurried away, and 
instant^ beheaded on a log of wood, which accidentaUy lay in the court-yard 

of the’Tower.fl) , , j r ii u 

Richard having thus got rid of the man he most feared, and of all who 
were most likely to oppose his views, ordered lord Stanley, the archbimop of 
York, the bishop of Ely, and other counsellors of whom he was suspicious, to 
he committed prisoners to the Tower; and in order to carry on the farce of 
accusations, he commanded the goods of Jane Shore to be seized, and sum¬ 
moned her to answer before the council for sorcery and witchcraft. But as 
beauty was her only witchcraft, and conversation her most dangerous spell, 
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jio proofs were produced against her which could be received even |n that 
ignorant age. Her persecution, however, did not end here. Though framed 
for virtue, she had proved unable to resist temptation, and had left her hus¬ 
band, a goldsmith iii Lombard Street, to live with Edward, who solicited her 
favours. But while seduced from her fidelity by this gay and amorous mo¬ 
narch, she stUl made herself respectable by her other virtues. She never 
sold her influence. Her good offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, 
waited not the solicitation of presents, or the hopes of reciprocal benefit ; to 
protect the oppressed, and relieve the indigent, were her highest pleasures. 
Vet all her amiable qualities could not save her from the bitterness of shame, 
cruelly imposed upon her by a barbarous tyrant. Richard ordered her to be 
tried in the spiritual court for adultery. The charge was too notorious to be 
denied. She pleaded guilty, and was condemned to do public penance in a 
white sheet at St. Paul's, after walking barefooted through the city. Her 
future life was long and wretched. She experienced, in old age and poverty, 
the ingratitude of those courtiers whom she had raised into favour. Nut 
one of all the multitudes she had obliged, had the humanity to bring her 
consolation or relief. Her frailties, as a woman, amid a court inured to the 
most atrocious crimes, were thought sufficient to Justify all violations of 
friendship towards her, and all neglect of former obligations; and she was 
permitted to languish out her days in solitude and wsnt.(l) 

So many acts of violence, exercised against all the nearest relations of the 
late king, prognosticated the severest fate to his defenceless children ; and, 
after the murder of Hastings, Richard no longer made a secret of his inten¬ 
tion to usurp the crown. As a colour to his pretensions, he not only main¬ 
tained, that his two nephews were illegitimate, but also'his two brothers, 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence ; that his mother had admitted differ¬ 
ent lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of these children ; that their 
resemblance to those gallants was a sufficient proof of their spurious birth ; 
'ind that he alone of all her sons, as appeared by his features, was the true 
offspring of the duke of York. The place chosen for promulgating this foul 
and impudent assertion was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in 
Richard’s presence. Dr. Shaw, a sycophant entirely at his dei’otion, was 
appointed to preach in St. Paul’s; and having chosen for his text, from scrip¬ 
ture, Bastard slips shall not thrive f' he enlarged on every circumstance 
that could discredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all 
their children. He then broke out into a panegyric on the duke of Glou¬ 
cester, exclaiming, It is he who carries in his face, in his soul, the image 
" of virtue, and the marks of a true descent!” And it was expected, as soon 
as the doctor had pronounced these words, that the audience would cry out, 

“ God save king Richard!”—a salutation which would immediately have 
been laid hold of as a popular consent, and interpreted to be the voice of tlie 
nation. But the audience kept a profound silence, and disappointed both the 
protector and his preacher. (2) 

Richard, however, had gone too far to recede from his criminal and ambi¬ 
tious purpose. Another place was chosen for a popular harangue : a place 
where a popular spea!!er never fails to persuade, and where a voice may be 
obtained fur any measure, however atrocious or absurd. The citizens of 
London, with the rabble at their heels, were assembled in Guildhall, where 
the duke of Buckingham addressed them in an eloquent harangue, setting 
forth the title and virtues of the protector, and “ God save king Richard !” 
was at last returned by the mol>. The sentiments of the nation were now 
thought sufficiently declared. The voice of the people was the voice of God * 
Richard was prevailed upon, though with seeming reluctance, to accept of 
the crown ; and he thenceforth act^ as legitimate and lawful sovereign.(.3) 
This ridiculous farce was soon followed by a scene truly tragic^—the 
murder of the two young princes. Richard gave orders to sir Robert Brak- 
enbury, constable of the 'Tower, to put his nephews to death ; but that gen- 

(I) Contiii. Croulnnd. Sir’I'. More. 

(9) Sir T. More. 

(3) 1(J. Ibid. 
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tleman refused to bear any part in the infamous office. The usurper then 
sent for sir James Tyrrell, who promised obedience, and the government of 
the Tower was given hiin for one night. He cliose three associates, whom 
he employed to execute his barbarous commission, and conducted them, about 
midnight, to the door of the chamber where the princes were lodged. They 
were in bed, and fallen into a profound sleep. The ruffians suffocated them 
with bolsters and pillows, and afterwards showed their naked bodies to Tyr¬ 
rell. who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the stair-case, under a heap 
of 8tones.(l) These circumstances were confessed by the perpetrators in 
the following reign. ' 

Richard having thus extirpated all whom he feared might disturb his go¬ 
vernment, endeavoured to gainffiy favours those whom he thought could mve 
stability to his throne. Several noblemen received new honours; and lord 
Stanley was set at liberty, and made steward of the household. But Rich¬ 
ard’s danger arose from a quarter where he least expected it. The duke of 
Buckingham did not think himself sufficiently rewarded for his services in 
promoting the usurpation : he observed the general detestation of Richard ; 
and, by the advice of Morton, bi.shop of Ely, he turned his eye towards the 
young earl of Richmond, now an exile in Brittany, as the only person capable 
of freeing the nation from the tyranny under which it groaned. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was grandson of sir Owen Tudor and Catharine 
of France, relic of Henry V. By his mother he was de.scended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, son of Edward HI. and was the only remaining 
branch of that family, which had so long contended for the crown. In order 
to strengthen his„intercst, a match was concerted between him and Eliza¬ 
beth, eldest daughter of Edward IF. Money was sent over to him, for the 
purpose of levying foreign troops ; and the queen-dowager promised to join 
him, on his first api)earance, with all the friends and partisans of her family. 

But so extensive a conspiracy, though laid on the solid foundations of good 
sense and sound policy, could not escape the jealous and vigilant eye of 
Richard. He soon received intelligence that hi.s enemies, headed by the 
duke of Buckingham, were forming some designs against him. The duke, 
unable to resist the fonie of Richard, was obliged to seek safety in retreat; 
he was discovered, condemned, and executed ; and the other conspirators, 
who had taken arms in <Iifferent parts of the kingdom, when informed of this 
misfortune, despaired of success, and immediately separated themselves.(2) 
Meantime the earl of Richmond appeared on the coast of England, with a 
body of five thousand men ; but he.-iring of the fate of Buckingham, and the 
dispersion of his friends, he returned to the coast of Brittany. 

Richard, tnus triumphant in every quarter, and fortified by an unsuccessful 
attempt to dethrone him, ventured at last to summon a parliament; a mea.. 
sure which his multiplied crimes, and flagrant usurpation, had hitherto in¬ 
duced him to decline. The parliament liad no choice left but to recognize 


(n Sir T. More. An ntteiiipt lias laid)- beeh iii.nle by an iuBenioiis but wbiinsical 
wnl**r, to iDvalidate tbepHniculars of ihi^ relation, .tikI even t# bring question tlie 
fact It tends to establish. But in answer to the IJnuOts of Mr. walnole, it will 

be suiKcieiit to reply, in the words of the protouixi and swigacioiis Hunie, that the sin¬ 
gular uiatfQaaiiiHty. probity, and jiulgnienl, of sir Tlioniiis Nlore, make liis narrative and 
evidence beyond all exception ; that the testimony of no liistonan, either ot ancient or 
Oiodem times, can possibly have more weight; that be may justly he esteemed a coieiii- 
porary with regard to the murder of the two princes : for, although he was but hve years 
of Hge when tfiat event happened, lie lived and was educated ftu'onff the persons con¬ 
cerned ill the principal transactions during the administration of llichard Ill. And it is 
plain from hU narrative itself, which is often extremely circumstantial, that he had the 
particulars from eye-witnesses iheiAselvcs. This auihority.therefore, is iiresistible^iiQ 
to uvrrbalance an hundred little douOt.s, Mid scrupU.<i, and 
vf vol. iii. note M.) All cotemporary writers, both English and 

hubiird, directly or iiiUirectly. witli the murder of Ins nephews. '. Kcceut^ 

'"111 of It, (fl/eni. lir vi. cliiin ix ) and Knbian tells us, that as soon as Kithaiil actepteil 
jbe sovereignty, •• KinsEdwaid V. and bis brother, the duke ot Yoik were 

eurer keeStuJ in the lower, in inch I hut they never after emne ahruad, (.Chron. 

Cioiiuiies suhDoi'tB his atcusalion vvitli very strong circumstances. 1 he court o( 
{■■•aiue, he tells usjwas so much struck wii li horror .at Richard ' “surpat'ou. 

that the Kiiithsh aiiihassador was refused an audience. Mem. uhi sup. 

'*) SirT. More. I'oiitiii.//I'f. < < 
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his authority, and acknowledge his right to the crown. Ills son Eilward, a 
youth of twelve years of age, was created nrince of Wales: and the king 
passed some popular laws in order to reconcile the nation to his government. 

All Richard’s other measures tended to the same object. His queen being 
now dead, he proposed, by means of a papal dispensation, to marry the prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth, the true heiress of the crown, and intended for the earl of 
Richmond, if his enterprise had succeeded. And, strange as it may sound 
in civilized ears, the queen-dowager neither scrupled this alliance, which 
was very unusual in England, and regarded as incestuous, nor felt any hom»r 
at the thought of marrying her daughter to the murderer of her three sons, 
and of her brother. But tiie earl of Richmond, alarmed at an alliance which 
must prove fatal to all his hopes, and encou'i^ed by the English exiles, re¬ 
solved upon a new invasion. All men of probity and honour, he was assured, 
were desirous to prevent the sceptre from being any longer polluted by that 
bloody and faithless hand which held it.(l) In consequence of these repre¬ 
sentations, he set Siiil from Harfleur, in Normandy, with a retinue of alauit 
two thousand men, and laifded at Milford Haven, in AFales. The M elch, 
who considered him as their countryman, flocked to his standard ; and his 
cause immediately wore a favourable aspect. 

Richard, who knew not in what quarter he might export the invader, had 
taken ])ost at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdoin ; and having given 
rommissions to different persons in the several counties, whom he employed 
to <»ppose his enemy, he proposed in person to haste, on the first alarm, to 
the place most exposed to danger. The Welch governors had already de¬ 
serted to Henry. But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed, 
proceeded not so much from the zeal of his open enemies, as from the infide¬ 
lity of his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman was sincerely attached 
to his cause except the duke of Norfolk ; and some, who had feigned the 
greatest loyalty, were only watching for an opportunity to betray and aban¬ 
don him. Among these was lord Stanley; who raised a numerous body of 
his friends and retjuners in Cheshire and Lanciishire, but without ojienly de¬ 
claring himself, his son being in the tyrant’s jiower- And although Henry 
had received secret assurances of Stanley's friendly intentions, the armies on 
both sides knew not what to infer from his e<|uivocal behaviour, when they 
met at Bosworth, near Leicester. Henry’s army consisted of six thousand 
men, Richard's of double that number, and he hastened to decide l>y arms 
the quarrel with his competitor. 

Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley appeared in the field, and declared 
for the earl of Richmond. This measure had a proportional effect upon iMith 
armies: it inspired unusual courage into Henry’s soldiers; it threw Richard's 
into dismay and confusion. The intrepid tyrant, now sensible of his despe¬ 
rate situation, cast his eye across the field ; and, descrying his rival at no 
great distance, attempted to decide the victory by a blow. He killed, with 
his own hand, sir AVilliam Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl: he dis¬ 
mounted sir John Cheney ; and he was within reach of Henry himself, who 
declined not the combat, wlien sir William Stanley broke in between them, 
and surrounded Richard with liis troops. Though overwhelmed by numbers, 
he still maintained the combat; and at last sunk amid heaps of slain, who 
had fallen by his arm.(2) A life so infamous, it has been said by Voltaire, 
and by Hume after him, did not merit so glorious a death; but every man 
surely merits what his talents enable him to earn. Richard was a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant; but he was brave, and he died as a brave man should, with 
his sword in his hand ; he was brave to the laat. It would indeed have been 
matter of regret had he died in his bed, after disturbing so cruelly the repose 
of mankind ; but his death was sufficiently yiolent to prevent fiis life from 
becoming an object of imitation. 

This battle was entirely decisive ; the king not only being slain, but the 
whole royal army totally routed and dispersed, 'fhe victorious troops, in a 

(I) Sir T. More. Contin. lint. Croytniul. 

it) Keiinet. Sir T. More. 
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transport of joy, bestowed on their general the appellation of king; and 
“ Long live Henry the Seventh !” resounded from all quarters, and was con¬ 
tinued with repeated acclamations. In order to give some kind of form to 
this mUitary election, the ornamental crown, which Richard wore in battle, 
was placed upon Henry’s head: his title was confirmed by the parliament • 
and his marriage with the princess Elizabeth, which took place soon after’ 
united the jarring claims of the houses of York and Lancaster.! 1) Thus 
ended the race of the Plantagenets, who had sat upwards of three hundred 
years upon the throne of England ; and thus the civil wars, which had so 
long desolated the kingdom. 

We must now return to the history of France. 


LETTER XLIX. 


France, from the Expulsion of the English hg (diaries VII. to the Invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. in 1194.. 

While England, my dear Philip, was torn in pieces by civil wars, France 
was increasing both in power and dominion. Most of the great fiefs were 
re-united to the crown: the authority of the prince was raised to such a 
height, as enabled him to maintain law and order; a considerable military 
force was establishc.d, and the finances were able to support it. 'I'he means 
by which these changes were effected require your particular attention. 

Charles VII. no sooner found himself in quiet possession of France, by 
the expulsion of the English, than he devoted himself to the cares of govern¬ 
ment ; he endeavoured to repair the ravages of war by promoting the arts of 
peace, and to secure the tranquillity and good order of his kingdom by wise 
regulations. He established a regular army, instead of those troops required 
..to be furnished by the crown vassms, and levied a ta.v for their 8u])port. Be¬ 
sides that army, which was kept in constant pay, each village maintained a 
free archer, who was exempted from J^he king’s tax; and it was in conse¬ 
quence of this exemption, otherwise peculiar to the nobility, that such a 
number of persons soon claimed the title of gentlemen, both by name and 
arms. 

These politic measures were followed by the most important consequences. 
A force, always at command, gave vigour to the royal authority ; the posses¬ 
sors of fiefs being no lunger called upon, had no longer any pretence for 
iu-niing their followers, to disturb the peace of the state ; so that the feudal 
polity went rapidly to decay in France, and Charles beheld himself at the 
bead of the largest and best regulated kingdom in Europe. 

But all the wisdom and generosity of this great monarch could not secure 
to him that happiness which he endeavoured to procure for his subjects. His 
sou Lewis revolted, and imbittered his latter days with ^rrow; nay, brought 
him to an untimely grave : for, being informed that this prince intended to 
t^e him off by poison, he abstained from all food till it was too late ; and 
literally died of hunger, that his unnatural son might not be guilty of par- 
ricide.(a) 

Lewis XI. BO much celebrated as a politician, and despised ns a man, now 
succeeded to that crown, which he had traitorously attempted to seize, in 
prejudice to the best of kings and of fathers. His leading object was the 
aggrandisement of the monarchy, by depressing the power of the nobles, and 
re-uniting the great fiefs to the ^rown. And as he knew that men of honour 
and character would not be concerned in an attempt upon the rights and 
properties of others, he immediately di.smissed the respectable ministers, who 
had ably and faithfully served his father, and selected from among the lowest 
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of the people men of a dispoaition similar to his oirn—subtle, deceitful, un¬ 
feeling, and cruel. But emit may sometimes over-shoot its aim, especially 
when accompanied with rapacity. The nobles were alarmed ; they entered 
into an association, and tow arms to humble their oppressor. The king also 
took arms and prepared to face them. A battle was fought, whicli decided 
nothing; and as Lewis was fonder of negotiating than lighting, a peace was 
conclude on terms advantageous to the rebels, but which the perfidious 
tyrant never meant to fulfil. He took into favour many of those whom he 
had formerly disgraced: he detached from the confederacy the dukes of 
Bourbon and Brittany ; and he got an assembly of the states to declare those 
articles of the treaty'void which were most detrimental to his intercst.(l) 
But although Lewis thus artfully defeated* a conspiracy that seemed to en¬ 
danger his throne, his rapacity soon brought him into new trouI)les ; he 
became the dupe of his own artifice, and had almost perished in his own snare. 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, was succeeded in his extensive domin¬ 
ions by his son Charles the Bold. Charles had an antipathy against Lewis; 
and, what more alarmed thiit arch-politician, knew him better tiian any man 
in Europe. Both parties assemblea forces, and the fate of one of them wiis 
expected to be decided; when Lewis who hated coming to extremities, agreed 
to pay the duke thirty-six thoui^nd crowns to defray his military expenses, 
:uid appointed a personal interview at Peronne, in Picardy, then in possession 
of Charles. The proposal was agreed to, and the king went to the |dace of 
meeting accompanied only by a few domestics. By such an act of confidence, 
he hoped to throw Charles off his guard, and take advantage, during their 
conferences, of that friendly temper which he had inspired. As a further 
means of forwarding his negotiation, he commanded some of his emissaries to 
enter Liege, and persuade the inhabitants to revolt against the duke. 

'i'hus wrapt in perfidy and deceit, Lewis thought himself sure of concluding 
an advantageous treaty. He was mistaken, however, for once. The duke 
indeed received him with ail possible marks of friendship and respect, and 
seemed highly pleased with so much confidence in an adversary; but the face 
of affairs was as soon changed. Intelligence arrived that the people of Liege 
had broken out into open rebellion at the instigation of the French emissa¬ 
ries, and had cut the garrison in pieces. Chanes, in the first transports of 
his rage, ordered the king to be shut up in the castle of Peronne; posted 
double guards at the gates, and made him thoroughly sensible that he was .a 
prisoner, and at the mercy of his vassal. 

In that wretched condition Lewis had continued three days, wiien he again 
attempted to set his crooked policy at work, by distributing large sums among 
the duke's officers; and Charles’s anger being now somewhat abated, he was 
prevailed upon to enter into a negotiation with his ))risoner, or rather to 
prescribe such terms as he thought proper, to a ]irince whose life and liberty 
were in his power. The most mortifying of these conditions was, that Lewis 
should mar^ with him against Liege, and be active in the reduction of that 
place, which had revolted at his own request. Liege was reduced; and Lewis 
having thus fulfilled, in every particular, the purpose of his vassal, was per¬ 
mitted to depart, before the duke set fire to the town, and massacred the in- 
habitantB.(2}—Thi%,affair was treated with so much ridicule at Paris, that all 
the magpies and jays were taught to cry, “ Peronne! Peronne!" a circum¬ 
stance that proved fatal to many of them ; for Lewis, after his return, issued 
an edict fur destroying all those talkative birds, as unnecessary remem¬ 
brancers of his di8grace.(.3) 


(1) Mem. dt Phil, de Comines. Dupleix. Mezeray. By exerting all bit power ainl 
address in influencing the election of the representatives ; by bribing or over-awing the 
members, and by various changes wbicli he artfiiUy made in the form of their delibera¬ 
tions, Lewis XI. acquired such entire direction of the national assemblies, that, from 
being the vigilant guardians of the privileges anil priijiei ty ot the people, be rendered them 
tamely subservient, in protecting the most odious roeasiirrs nf Ins reigii. (Phil.de Com* 
tom. i.) He first taught other modern princes the faliii ait of becoming arbitrary, by 
corrupting the fountain of public liberty, 

(1) I’bil. dc Com. lir. ii. cliap. vn.—xiv. 

(.S) ,1. 'I’loyes, IIiaC /scticfr r/c /.ewn* Xf. 
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The subsequent part of Lewis's reign was one continued scene of execu¬ 
tions, wars, and negotiations. He and his infamous ministers divided the 
possessions of those whom his tyrannies had caused to rebel; his ministers 
themselves «onsj)ired against him; and the bishop of Verdun, and cardinal 
Balue, men as wicked ns himself, suffered those tortures which they had in¬ 
vented for others. His brother Charles, who had been always a thorn in his 
side, was taken off by poison; the constable de St. Paul, his brother-in-law, 
the count of Armagnac, the dukes of Alenfon and Nemours, lost their heads 
on the scaffold ; and the children of the last named nobleman, by an unheard- 
of piec.e of barbarity, were sprinkled with their father’s blood, yet reeking 
from his veins, and sent in that condition to the Ba8tile.(l) 

With the ignominious but politic treaty of Lewis with Edward IV. by 
which he purchased the retreat of that monarch, you are already acquaints. 
He was always engaged, either in war or negotiations, with his natural enemy 
the duke of Burgundy, till the death of that prince, who fell in an ambitious 
and unprovoked attempt upon the liberty of the Swiss. This was a fortu¬ 
nate event for Lewis, and he endeavoured to malee the most of it. The duke 
left no male issue, and but one daughter, the sole heiress of his extensive 
dominions, which comprehended not only the duchy of Burgundy, but Franche- 
Comte, Artois, Flanders, and almost all the*Netherlands. Lewis proposed a 
marriage between this princess and his son Charles, the dauphin, a boy only 
seven years old. In the mean time he seized Burgundy, as a male fief, and 
made himself master of Artois, Benzan^-on, and several other places, by the 
most atrocious acts of treachery and cruelty.(2) This was the way to make 
sure of something^but surely not to bring about a marriage treaty : the ra¬ 
pacity of this arch-politician, notwithstanding all his penetration, once more 
betrayed him. The princess, Mary, was filled with diffidence, and her Fle¬ 
mish subjects with detestation. By their advice she married the archduke 
Maximilian,(3) son of the emperor Frederic HI. and hence arose new ware, 
which long desolated the Low Countries, and bred an implacable hatred be¬ 
tween tile houses of France and Austria. 

Lewis, however, put a stop to these wars (as he did, as soon as possible, to 
all in which he was engaged) by a truce; and though he could not boast of 
his success in arms, he retained Burgundy, and all the other places he had 
seized. Anjou, Maine, Provence, and Bar, were soon after left him by Charles 
count du Maine, the last prince of the house of Anjou, who died without 
issue. He united to the crown Roussillon and Cerdagne, under pretence of 
mortgage, and the countv of Boulogne by purchase. Thus Lewis, amid all 
his crimes, and after all his struggles, and all his blunders, saw his kingdom 
mioh enlarged, his subjects in obedience, and his government revered at 
home and abroad. But he had ooH a glimpse of that agreeable prospect; for 
he w!is suddenly seized with a fit of the apoplexy, which threw hiin into a lin¬ 
gering illness ; and he expected death with all those horrors which a life of 
such complicated guilt deserved. It at last overtook him; but not before ha 


(1) Du. Tillet. The kina ordered, says Meaerny, that the twe^tons of the duke of Ne- 
moursj yet iiifaiitg, should be placea benentb the ^cR^lol^l on winch he wap executed, that 
their father's hlood fall on their heads. Chronoi. de fftsi, de Trance, 

(9) Phil, de Cooi. Iiv. v. chap. xv. Du Clos, Hist. J^ewis XI, ^ . 

(8} I'liere is reason lioweter to belie re, that the heiress of Burjfundy was influenced, in 
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<:a»e, and the marriafre with the dauphin impracticable, Lewis might still have prevented 
th^dominioiu of Burffiindr from being conveyed to a rival power, by favouring me suit 
of the count of AngouT^nie. a princeofthe blood-royal of France, and father of Francis 
1. towards a mateh with whom the princess Mary bad indicated 

But the rapacious disposition and intriguing spirit of yie “ * 

which oDscuredbis naturally clear and sound understanding, with bis Jealous dread or so 
j‘Jghly exalting a sabject, made him discourage that alliance, and pursue a line of insi¬ 
dious policy, disgraceful even to Lewis XI. and which contributed, eventually, to raise 
np in the bouse of Austria, a rival power that thwarted the measures, opposed the ar^. 
»nd checked during two centuries, the progress of the successors of a prince, 
uuited the interior force of France, and eslablisbcd it on such a footing as to render it 
lorniidable to the rest of Europe. 
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Iiiid Buffered more severe tortures than any criminal punished during hi!i 
reign.(l) 

The character of Lewis XI. is one of the most complicated in history. He 
obtained the end which he proposed by his uolicy, but at the expense of his 
peace and reputation. His life was a jumble of crimes and contradictions. 
Absolute, without dignity; popular (because he humbled the great), without 
generosity ; unjust by system, yet zealous for the administration of justice ; 
living in open violation of the nrst principles of morals, but resigning him¬ 
self to the most ridiculous superstitions; the tyrant of his subjects, and the 
timid slave of his physicians ; he debased the royalty at the same time that 
he strengthened it. Yet, this prince who rendered, religion contemptible, 
and roy^ty disgraceful, assumed the title df Aiujeity and Mott Chrutiav, 
since given to his successors, and formerly not claimed by the kings of France. 

Lewis was succeeded by his son, Charles V’lll. a young prince ill educated, 
rash, and incapable of application. As he had entered the fourteenth year of 
his age, he was no longer a minor by the law; but he was still so by nature : 
and Lewis had wisely entnfsted the government, during the youth of the 
king, to bis daughter Anne, lady of Beaujeau, a woman of great spirit and 
capacity. The administration, however, was disputed by the duke of Orleans, 
first prince of the blood, and afterwards the celebrated Lewis Xll. who, 
proving unsuccessful in his intrigues, betook himself to arms, and entered 
into a league with the duke of Brittany, and the archduke Maximilian. The 
Bretons were defeated in the battle of St. Aubin, and the duke of Orleans 
was taken prisoner.(2) 

The death of the duke of Brittany, which happened sooji after this defeat, 
threw the affairs of that duchy into the utmost confusion, and seenieil to 
threaten the state with final subjection. It was the only great fief which 
now remained disunited from the crown of France ; and as the duke had 
died without male heir, some antiquated claims to its dominion were revived 
by Charles VIII. But force is the best claim between princes; of that Charles 
was pos-sessed ; and the conquest of Brittany seemed inevitable, unless pre¬ 
vented by some foreign power. 

(1) Pliil.de Com. lir. vi. chnp. xxi, >xii. Du Clos, T/m/./. ru'w A/. Tlie picture ilrnwii 
bjr tbese two writerii, of the last tcene of thfa nionarch’i life, in contrast with his cruel¬ 
ties, is deepljr shaded with horror. He put to death, we are told, more than four thou¬ 
sand persons, by different kinds of torture, and without any form of trial ; that he was 
tisiially preseot hiiuself at their execution, iii heholdinit w'hich he seemed to enjoy a hai- 
barous satisfaction or triunipb ; that many of the nobility were, by his order, confined 
ill iron caves, invented by the ministers of his tyrannies, and carried about like wild 
beasts ; while others were loaded with heavy and aalliiiK tetters, with a rini( of a parti¬ 
cular construction for the feet, called the King ’0 ^rts (Comities et Du Clos, iibi tup.) 
In consequence of these barbarities, andadrsM of fnture punishment, he became ftreaily 
afraid ot death ; and durinv bis illness, suspicions of crery one around him, not except¬ 
ing his own ton, bit daughter, and bit toii-m-law, the lord of Beaujeau, afterwards duke 
of Bourbon, though in the two last be placed more confidence than in all the others. 
After often shifting bis residence and his domestics, under pretence that nature delights 
ill change, he took up his abode at the cattle of Plessiz-les-Tours, which he ordered to 
be encompassed with large bars of iron, in the form of a grau, with four watch-towns 
of iron at the four corners of the building. Tbe grates were without the wall, on tlir 
further tide of the ditcll, and went to the bottom ; spikes of iron, set as thick as pos¬ 
sible, were fastened into the wall ; and cross-bow men were placed in tbe ditches ami in 
the watch-towers, to shoot at any man who dared approach the castle till the opening of 
the gate. The gate was never opened, nor tbe draws-bridge let down, before eight in the 
morning, when the courtiers were permitted to enter. Through the day the captains 
were ordered to guard their several posts, with a main guard in the middleof the cniiii, 
as in a town closely besieged. (Phil, de Com. liv. vi. chap, xii.) Nor was this all. Every 
secret of medicine, every allurement of sensuality, and every sacrifice of superstition, 
was exhausted, in order to protract the tyrant’s ihiserable existence, and set at n distance 
the ills he feared. The pope sent him the vest which St. Peter wore when he said mass; 
the sacred phial was brought from Kbeims to rc-anoiiit him ; and he invit^ a holy he>^ 
mit from Calahria^at whose feet he kneeled, and whose intercession with Heaven he 
attempted to buy, ngr building him two coneenls; the most beautiful country girls were 
procured to dance mound him to the sound of music ; be paid his physician, whom be 
teared, the enormous sum of ten thousand crowns a month ; and the blood of infants is 
said to have been spilt in order to soften the acrimony of bis scorbutic humours. Phil, 
de Com. ct Du Clos, ubi sun. 

(S) Mezeray, torn. vi. Heiiaiilt, torn. i. Could the duke of Orleans have llattered the 
passion of Anne of Beaujeau, he might, if a'e believe Brantonie, not only have escapea 
this niisfortuiic, but shared the .'iilniiiiistraiiun. 
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The prince to whom the distressed Bretons looked up for aid was Henry 
VII. of England, who was highly interested in preventing the reduction of 
their country, as weU as bound by ties of gratitude to return that protection 
to the young duchess which had been generously yielded him by her father. 
But the parsimonious temper of Henry, which rendered him averse to all 
warlike enterprises, or distant expeditions, prevented him from sending them 
any effectual sup^rt. They therefore applied to Maximilian of Austria, 
now- king of the Romans, whoso wife, Mary of Burgundy, was lately dead, 
and offered him their duchess in marriage. The proposal was readily ac> 
cepted; the nuptials were celebrated by proxy; and the duchess of Brittany 
assumed the august title of queen of the Romans. But this honour was ^1 
she gained by her marriage ; fl>r Maximilian, destitute of money and troops, 
and embarrassed by the continual revolts of the Flemings, was able to send 
no succours to his consort. The French made progress every day : yet the 
conquest of Brittany seemed still so distant, and accompanied with so many 
difficulties, that the court of Prance chahged its measures, and, by a master¬ 
stroke in policy, astonished all Europe. 

Charles Vlll. had been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maximilian. 
Though too young for the nuptial union, she had been sent to Paris to be 
educated, and at this time bore the title of queen of France. Engagements 
HO solemnly entered into could not easily be set aside ; but the marriage of 
Charles with the duchess of Brittany seemed necessary to re-annex that im¬ 
portant fief to the crown ; and, as a yet stronger motive for such alliance, the 
marriage of Maximilian with this princess appeared destructive to the gran¬ 
deur, and even t^the security, of the French monarchy. The only means of 
obviating every inconveniency was therefore concluded to be, the dissolution 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated but not consummated, and 
the espousid of the duchess of Brittany to the king of France. 

The measures by which the French ministry carried this delicate scheme 
into execution were wise and political. AVhile they pressed Brittany with 
all the violence of war, they secretly negotiated with the men of most influ¬ 
ence in the duchy, representing to them, that the happiest event which in 
their present situation could befitl the Bretons, would be a peace with France, 
though purohased by a final subjection to that monarchy. Fhese aiguments 
had some weight wdth the barons ; but tlie grand difficulty was, how to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the duchess, who had fixed her affections on Maximilian. 
In order to subdue her obstinacy, the duke of Orleans was set at liberty ; and 
though formerly her suitor, and favoured with her smile, he now zealously 
employed all hrs interest in favour of the king. By his advice, Charles ad¬ 
vanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at that time the residence of the 
duchess. Finning herself without resource, she opened the gates of the city, 
and agreed to the proffered marriage ; which was soon after solemniz^, and 
^stly considered as the most fortunate event that could have befallen the 
French raonarchy.(l) 

The success of Charles, in this negotiation, was the most sensible mortifi¬ 
cation to the king of the Romans. He was deprived of a oonmderable terri¬ 
tory whidh he thought he had acquired, and an accomplished pnne^s, whom 
he had espoused : he was affronted in the person of liie daughter Margaret, 
who was sent back to him, after she had been treated, during s^en years, as 
queen of France; and he had reason to reproach himseff with his own supme 
security, in neglecting the consunnniition of his marri^e, which wm e^Uy 
practicable for oim, and would have rendered the tie indissoluble. The king 
of England had also reason to accuse himself of misconduct, in regard to 
this important transaction: for although the affair had tenninated in a 
ner which he could not precisely foresee, his negligence in leaving his most 
useful BO long exposed to the invasion of a superior power, could not 
but appear, on reflection, the result of timid caution, and narrow politics; 
and, as Henry valued himself on his extensive foresight, and sound juUment, 
the ascendant acquired over him, by such n youth as Cbnrlrs, roused his iii- 

W Mfeeray. Hensult, ubi lup. Bacon, ffii/./f«’ Til. 
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dignation, and prompted him to seek vengeance, after all remedy for his 
miscarriage was become impracticable. He accordingly entered into a league 
with the king of the Romans, and the king of Spain, who also interesteil 
himself in this matter: he obtained liberal supplies trora bis parliament ; and 
he landed in France with one of the largest and best appointed armies that 
had ever been transported from £ng]ana.(l) 

But Charles and his ministers found means to divert the impending storm, 
by dissolving the confederacy. They drew the king of Spain into a separate 
treaty, by restoring to him the counties of Roussillon ana Cerdagne ; and as 
they knew Henry's ruling passion to Im money, he was Imught off by the fa¬ 
mous treaty of Sfstaples, the particula^'«f which I shall afterwards have oc¬ 
casion to mention. Maximilian now aloncf' remained of all those hostile 
powers ; and he was content to conclude a peace, on obtaining restitution of 
Artois, Franche-Comtd, and Carolois, which had been ceded as the dowry of 
his daughter, when she was affianced to the king of France.(2) 

Charles's motives for purchasing'^>ewe at so high a price were neither those 
of indolence nor timidity, but'of ambition and youthful ardour. He had deter¬ 
mined to vindicate his title to the kingdom of Naples, supposed to descend 
to him from the second house of Anjou, which ended in Charles count of 
Maine, who had bequeathed all l)is rights and possessions to the crown of 
France. This project had long engaged the mind of Charles ; but, in order 
to carry it effectually into execution, it was necessary to be at peace with his 
neighbours ; and that being now secured, he set out for Italy with as little 
concern as if it had been a mere journey of pleasure.(.3) 

But before I speak of the success of that expedition, and^the wars in which 
it involved Europe, several important matters merit your attention—the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and the expulsion of the Moors out 
of Spain. 


LETTER L. 


The Progresi oj ihe Turks aiuhihe Fall of the Greek Empire, 

You have already seen, my dear Philip, the weakness of the empire of Con¬ 
stantinople at the time of the crusades: you have seen the imperial city 
sacked, and the government seized by the champions of the cross. 'Fhe Greeks 
recovered their empire from the French in 1261, but in a mangled and impo¬ 
verished condition. It continued in the same weak state. The monastic pas¬ 
sion seemed to have obscured the rays of common sense. Androhicus, sun of 
Michael Paleologus, who had restored the Greek empire, allowed himself to be 
persuaded, that God being his protector, all military force was unnecessary ; 
and the superstitious Greeks, regardless of danger, employed themselves in 
disputing almukthe transfiguration of Jesus Christ, when they should have 
been studying the art of war, and training themselves to military discipline. 
One half of the empins pretended, that the light upon Mount Tabor had been 
from all eternity; and the other half affirms, that it had been produced by 
God only for the purpose of the tran8figuration.(4') 

In the mean time the Turks, whose force had been broken by the Mogul 
Tartars, were strengthening themselves in Asia Minor, and soon over-ran 
Thrace. Othman, from whom the present sultans are descended, and to 
whom the Ottoman empire owes its establishment, fixed the seat of his go¬ 
vernment at Prusa, in Bithynla, about the bemnning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. His son Orcan advanced as far ns the Orders of the Propontis; and 
John Cantacuzenus, colleague of the emperor Paleologus, was glad to pur- 

CD Bneon, ubl»up. 

Phil, (te Com. lir. vii. clmp. iu. 

(8) Phil, tie Com. liv. yii. chap. v. Mezerftv, foni.'iv. 

C4) Pacliymer. 
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chase the Wendship of an infidel and barbarian, according to the hauirhtv 

language of the Oreeks, by giving him his daughter in marriage.fl) ' 

Cantacuzenus, who had usurped the imperial dignity, ended his days in a 
monastery; and John Pdeologus, after having in vain implored succours in 
Italy, and humbled himself at the feet of the pope, was obliged to return and 
conclude a shameful treaty with Amurath, the son of Orcan, whose tributary 
he consented to become. The 1 urkish army bad crossed the Straits of Cali 
polis, taken the city of Adrianople, and marched into the heart of Thrace" 
before the return of the emperor.(2) Amurath first gave to the lanizaries 
that form under which they at present subsist. 

III order to create a body of devoted troops that might serve as the imme¬ 
diate guards of his person nnd*dignity, the sultan commanded his officers to 
seize annually, as the imperial property, the third part of the young males 
taken in war. After being instructed in the Mahometan religion, inured to 
obedience ^ severe discipline, and trained to warlike exercise, these youths 
were formed into regular bands, distinguished by the name of janizaries or 
new soldiers. And as every sentiment whicha enthusiasm can inspire, and 
every mark of honour that the favour of the prince could confer, were em¬ 
ployed to animate them with martial ardour, and fill them with a sense of 
their own. pre-eminence, the janizaries ^on became the chief strength and 
pride of the Ottoman armies. By their valour Amurath defeated, in the 
Plain of Cassovia, the united forces of the Wallachians, Hungarians, Dal¬ 
matians, and Triballians, under the conduct of Lascaris, prince of Servia"; 
but walking carelessly over the field of victory, he was assassinated by a 
Christian soldier, who had concealed himself among the slain. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Bajazet, surnamed llderim, or the Tliuiiderbolt, on account 
of the r^idity of his conquests.(.3) 

The Greeks, though surrounded by such dangerous enemies, and though 
their empire was almo.st reduced to the boundaries of Constantinople, were 
not more united among themselves than formerly. Discord even reigned in 
the imperial family. John Paleolugus had condemned his son Andronicus to 
lose his eyes : Andronicus revolted against him, and, by the assistance of the 
Genoese, who were masters of the commerce, and even part of the suburbs, 
of Constantinople, be shut his fathef up in prison. After two years confine¬ 
ment, the emperor recovered his liberty and his authoritv, and built a citadel 
in order to obstruct the designs of the Turks ; but Bajazet, the terrible 
Bajazet, ordered him to demolish his works—and the works were deniolish- 
ed 1(4)--—-What but ruin, and that both sudden and inevitable, could be 
expected from a people, whose timidity induced them to destroy the very 
column of their security 


^ In the glean time, the progress of the Turks in Europe alarming the 
Christian princes, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and the flower of the 
French noibilitv, took arms, and followed the call of John-without-Fear, count 
of Nevers. The main army, which consisted of about one hundred thousand 
men, of different nations, was commanded by Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
afterwards emperor of Germany. The Christians b^ieged Nicopolis, upon 
the Danube. Bajazet came to relieve it. He examined the disposition of 
his enemies : he tried their spirit by skirmishes, and fgund they hM courage, 
but wanted conduct: he drew them into an ambuscade, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory over them. Bajazet has been justly blamed for massacring bis 
prisoners; but it ought to be remembered that the French had shown him 
the example, by putting to death all the Turks they had seized before the 
l>attlo.(S) ^ r 

ConstMtinople was immediately threatened by the conqueror. But Ma¬ 
nuel Paleologus, the son and successor of John, purchased a seeming peace, 
hy submitting to an annual tribute of six hundred pieces of gold ; by obliging 
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himself to build a mosque, and receive into the city a cadi, or judge, to de. 
I'ide the differences between the Mahometans settled there on account of 
trade.* Perceiving, however, a new storm arising, he withdrew, and went to 
the several courts of Europe to petition assistance, as his father had formerly 
done : and with no better success. Nobody would stir in his defence. Few 
princes indeed were in a condition so to do, almost all Christendom being in¬ 
volved in civil wars. The Turks, meanwhile, had laid siege to Constanti¬ 
nople, and its ruin seemed inevitable; when the fatal blow was diverted for 
a time, by one of those great events that fill the world with confusion. 

The dominions of the Mogul Tartars, under Crenghiz Khan, and his im¬ 
mediate successors, (extended as we have had occasion to see) from the 
Wolga to the frontier of Chins, and as far Vast as the river Ganges. 'J'a- 
merlane, or Timur Beck, one of the princes of those Tartars, and a descen¬ 
dant of Genghia Khan, by the female line, though bom without dominions 
(in the ancient Sogdiana, at present the country of the Usbecs) subdued 
almost as great an extent of territdi’y as his victorious ancestor; and, in the 
sweep of his conquests, gava a blow to the empire of the Turks. ITe had 
subjected Persia, India, and SjTia, when the Greek emperor, and five Maho¬ 
metan princes, whom the sultan had stripped of their dominions, invited liim 
into Asia Minor, as the only potentate able to deliver them from the tyranny 
of Bajazet. 

Tamerlane was no doubt glad of an opportunity of extending his conquests 
and his renown ; but as he had still some respect fur the laws of nations, lie 
sent ambassadors to Bajazet, before he commenced hostilities, requiring him 
to raise the siege of Constantinople, and do justice to, the Mahometan 
princes, whom he had deprived of their territories. The haughty sultan re¬ 
ceived these proposals with the highest rage and it^ignation. He abandoned 
his enterprise, and prepared to face lus rival. Tamerlane continued Ids 
march, denouncing his vengeance. They met between Cesaria and Ancyra, 
where all the forces in the world seemed assembled, and a great and terrible 
battle was fought. The dispute was long and obstinate, but fortune at length 
declared for Tamerlane. Bajazet himself was taken prisoner, and had the 
affliction to see one of his sons fall by his side, and the mortification to find 
another the companion of his chains, yhey were treated with great huma¬ 
nity by the victor, notwithstanding the vulgar story of the iron cage, in 
which the captive sultan is said to have been shut up. Three hundred and 
forty thousand men are computed to have fallen on both sideB.(l) 

In conseimence of this victoi^, Tamerlane became master of Prusa, the 
seat of the Turkish empire. He pillaged Nice ; ravaged all the country as 
far as the Thracian Bosphorus, and took Smyrna by assault, after one of the 
most memorable sieges record^ in history. Every place either yielded to 
the terror of his name or the force of his arms. The victorious Tartar, how¬ 
ever, soon abandoned his acquisitions in Asia Minor, which he fouud it would 
be difflcult to preserv'e against so brave a people as the Turks, and went to 
secure those conquests moiv likely to prove durable.(2) 

Meanwhile Manuel fsleologns, the Greek emperor, thinking the Turkish 
power entirely broken, destroyed the mosque in Gonstantlnople, and retook 
several places in its neighbourhood. The cbdl'Wars between the suns of 
Baj^t, after the death of their father, and departure of Tamerlane, 
fortified Mapuel in his ill-founded security. But the Greeks were in time 
made sensible of their mistake. On the death of Mahomet I. who had de¬ 
throned and put to death his brother Musa, AmurB% .)I. the son of this Ma¬ 
homet, immediately sat down before Constantinople. He raised the siege to 
quell the revolt of his brother Mustapha j he took Tbessalonica and returned 
to the imperial city, which was in more danger than ever. The emperor 
Manuel had died in the habit of a monk ; and his successor, dohn Pueuiu- 
gns II. threw himself into the arms of the Latins. He hoped to procure as¬ 
sistance from the West, by uniting the Greek and Roman churches ; but he 

f hafised. ffi’t- Timur-Ueck. Caotcmir, Iliit. 0th. Emp. 
y%) »nari>od, ubi supra. 
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(ruined by this scheme only the hatred of his subjects. They considered him, 
und the bishops of his truin, who bad assisted at the cotincu of Florence, u 
no better than infidels. The bishops were obliged to retract their opinions ; 
and John was much less zealous in maintaining that so-much desired union 
when he found it would not answer his purpose.(l) 

The Turks in the mean time, were happily diverted from Constantinople 
by their wars in Hungary ; where Amurath found an antagonist worthy of 
himself, in the celebrated John Hunniades, vaivode of Transylvania, and ge¬ 
neral to Ladislaus VI. kind of Poland, whom the Hungarians had raised to 
their throne. This neat commander obliged the sultan to raise the siege of 
Belgrade ; defeated him in a general enngement, and made him sue for 
peace. Amurath and Ladislaus aSMMirdingly concluded a solemn truce of ten 
years; to whidi the one swore upon the Koran, the other upon the Gospels : 
and the sultan, tired of the toils of empire, resigned the sc^tre to his son, 
Mahomet II. But an atrocious perfidy, disgraceful to the Christian name, 
obliged him to resume it, to the confusion of his enemies.' 

The Turks, reposing on the faith of the treaty^which they religiously ob¬ 
server!, had carried their forces into Asia. This seemed a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to attack them on the side of Europe: and cardinal Julian Caesarini, 
the pope’s legate in Germany, a man of a giolent and deceitful character, 
who had signalised himself in a crusade against the Hussites, persuaded La¬ 
dislaus that the treaty with the 'rurks was of no obligation, as it had been 
concluded without the consent of his holiness; and that it not only might, 
but ought tn be violated. The pope confirmed this opinion; ordered the 
truce to be broken^^nd released Ladislaus from bis oath. In so doing, he 
acted according to the established usage of the church of Rome, and in con¬ 
formity with the maxim, thak “ no faith is to be kept with heretics,” and 
consequently not with infidels :—one of the most pernicious doctrines ever 
devised by superstition ; a doctrine which not only contradicts the first prin¬ 
ciples of reason and conscience, but which, if carried into practice, must de¬ 
stroy all moral and political order. It would authorise enemies to sport 
even with oaths ; put an end to public faith ; dissolve the links of society ; 
and substitute robbery and bloodshed, instead of the laws of nations and the 
ties of duty. , 

The arguments of the pope and his legate however prevailed. All the 
Polish and Hungarian chiefs, except the brave Hunniades, sufiered them¬ 
selves to be carried sway by the toiTent; and Ladislaus, seduced by false 
hopes, and influenced by false principles, invaded the sultan's territories. 
The 'furks, enraged at such a breach of faith, breathed nothing but vengeance. 
'The janizaries went in a body to beg Amurath to quit his retreat, and put 
himself at their liead, his son Mahomet being yet young and inexpetienced. 
He consented, and marched in quest of the Cliristi'an army, which he found 
encamped near the city of Varna, in Moldavia. Ladislaus was ready to re¬ 
ceive him, and both armies joined battle. Amurath wore in his bosom the 
treaty which had bqga so eolemnly sworn to, and so ubamefuUy violated: he 
held it up in the height of the engagement, when he fuuvd the vigour of his 
tmops beginning to slacken, appe^ng to God, as a witness of the perjury of 
the Christians, and beseeching ntm to avenge the insult effered to the laws 
of nations. Perjury for once received its just reward- The Christians were 
defeaW with great slaughter, after an obstinate resistance. Ladislaus fell 
with his swuro-in his hand, all covered with wounds : cardinal Julian sunk 
“y his side; and ten thoHamd Poles, who guarded their monarch, covered 
'*'ith their dead bodies nearly the same ground on which they were drawn 
Amurath, thus victorious, resigned once more the rod of empire— 


Sylvius, Surop. Mosbeim, J/ut. Bcclcs. vql. iii. Brides scknowledni^nr* 
1 Roman pooiin was the supreme judge, the true head of ^e uDiiersal ebure^ 
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what a rare example ef philosopliy in a Turk !—and was again obliged to re¬ 
sume it. 

The person who drew the sultan a second time from hia retreat was George 
Caatriot, sumamed Scanderbeg, the son of a prince of Albania, formerly 
Epirus. This young hero had been delivered as an hostage on the subjection 
of his father's kingdom ; had been educated in the court of Amurath, and 
had risen into favour by his -valour and talents. But he still cherished the 
idea of becoming one day the deliverer of his country: and a favourable op¬ 
portunity at last offered. He had been sent with the command of on army 
into ^rvia, when he heard of his fetter’s death ; and as he understood a 
secretary of the Ottoman court was (fb pass near his camp, he caused him to 
be seized, loaded with chains, and coii^elled him to sign and put the sultan’s 
signet to an order, enjoining the governor of Croia, the capital of Albani.a, to 
deliver up the town and citadel to himself. This false order had the desired 
effect. The place was delivered up, and Scanderbeg massacred the Turkish 
garrison. The Albanians crowded to his standard ; and he made so good an 
use of the mountainous situation of hia country, as to defy all the efforts of 
the sultan’s power.(l) 

Amurath was succeeded inhis extensive dominions by his son Mahomet II. 
justly surnamed the Great, whfi»had been formerly crowned, and obeyed as 
emperor, but had resigned to his father the reins of government, as you have 
already seen, on account of the exigencies of the times—an example of mo¬ 
deration no less extraordinary than the philosophy of Amurath in retiring 
irom the honours of empire in the hour of victory, especially as Mahomet 
was naturally of a fiery and ambitious temper. 'Fhe chiyacter of this prince 
has been very differently represented by historians. Voltaire is his professed 
panegyrist; and, in order to free him from the imputation of certain cruel 
and ferocious actions, has combated the most incontestible facts. Other 
writers have gone equal lengths to degrade him : he has been painted as a 
rude and ignorant barbarian, as well as a scholar and a patron of the liberal 
arts. But they who would do justice to the character of Mahomet must trace 
it by other lineaments. He was both a scholar and a barbarian : he united 
the knowledge of the one to the savage ferocity of the other. He was en¬ 
lightened, but not civilised. M'ith sgme taste tor the liberal arts, or at least 
some sense of the value of their productions, he entertained a general con¬ 
tempt for their professors: the '1 urk always pi'edominated. He was a war¬ 
rior and a politician in the most extensive meaning of tlie words : as such he 
was truly great: and whiter we consider tife concei>tion or the execution of 
his enterprises, we shall find equal cause to admire the extent of his under¬ 
standing and the vigour of his spirit. His first enterprise was against 
Constantinople, which had so long been the object of the ambition of Ins 
ancestors. 

The Greek emperor, John Paleologus II. had been succeeded in 1449, by 
his son Constantine. This prince, possessed courage, but little capacity. 
He took care, however, to strengthen the fortifications of his capital, as suuii 
as he was apprised of the designs of Mahomet: and he made many advances 
to the sultan, in order to conciliate matters, and induce him to lay aside his 
project. But Makbmet's resolution was t^en. Though only twenty-oi-c 
years of age when he ascended the Ottoman throne, he had ^eady conceived 
tte de«gn of making Constantinople the seat of liis empire ; and notliing 
could divert him from his purpose. If he sometimes seemed to listen tu 
terms of accommodation, it was only that he might lull his enemies intu se¬ 
curity, while he carried on his military preparations with unremitted sesi- 
.duity. At last he cut off all communication with the city, both by sea nml 
land, atad laid siege to it in form. Though the garrison was but snnilh 
tlie walls were defended with great gallantry on the land side, _ the Greeks 
being actuated by the courage of despair; and the Turks were incapabk' 
annoying them from the sea, by reason of lar^ (diains and booms which se¬ 
cured the mouth of the harbour. But nothing is impossible to human genniS) 
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when aided by the necessary force. In order to overcome this difBculty, 
Mahomet caused a passage of near two leagues to be dug over land, in the 
form of a ship’s cradle, lined with planks, besmeared with grease; and by the 
help of engines, and a prodigious number of men, he drew up, in the Mace 
of one ni^t, eighty gallies, and seventv vessels of smaller mie, out of the 
water upon these planks, and launched them all into the harbour.(l) What 
must have been the surprise of the besieged at morning, to behold a large 
fleet riding in their port, and yet all their booms secure. 

The city was now assailed on all sid^. Mahomet caused a bridge of boats 
to be built across the harbour, upon which he raised a battery of cannon. 
And here I cannot help remarking, that the ai-tiUery of the Greeks must 
have been very indifferent, or ^eif ffl served, otherwise this bridge could 
never have been built. The cannon employed by the Turks are ^d to have 
been of an enormous size, some of them carrying balls of one hundred pounds 
wekht With these great guns they beat down the walls faster than the be- 
siesed could repair them : a body of janizaries entered the bre^h, with Ma¬ 
homet at their head, while another broke in at a sally-port. The emperor 
Constantine, whose valour merited a more distinguished fate, wm shun »niong 
the crowd, and his caiiital became a prey to the conqueror. But for the ho- 
Lur of Mahomet II. I must observe, thaUfew of the garrison were put to 
the sword. He arrested the fury of his troops, and panted imnditions to the 
inhabitants, who had sent deputies to implore his clemency.^g) They were 
allowed a magistrate to decide their civil differences, a patriarch, Md the 
imhlic exerciM of their religion. This spiritual indulgence they still enjoy, 
ilSer Sn limitetions, afd also their patriarch, and the benefit of their 

^*'HeiT^**'mi^t remaA, as has been remarked by grper historian, that 
Constantinople (built by the first Christian emperor, whose name it bears) 
submitted to^the Turks under a Constantine, and Rome to the BMbarians 
■ under an Augustus !—but such accidental coincidence of names and 
stonces is mo« worfhy the notice of a monkish chronologer than an observer 

**^Mahomet*cordinued to push his conquests on all sides, and with unvari^ 
fortune ^iil he received a check from. John Hunniades, who obliged him to 
raise the siece of Belgrade. The knights of Rhodes, at present of Malta, op¬ 
posed him in their isSnd with like success. lad 

heart of Calabria.(3) He threatened Venice and ®Sien 

tion ; hoping to make himself m^ter of Italy, ne w Eurone trembled 

the triumph of barbarism would hpe been comp ete. AU Ewope tremwea 

at his motions: and weU it might: for/nrepe. thTfeS rn- 

beneathWs sword. But death W Chnsten^m from th« 

queror, at an age when he hois^w stiU possLthe 

being only in his th^ Groew^ wTere civil hLrty, was 

finest country in our quarter of the giooe. « u ' to uerfection, con- 
first known, Lid wherl arts and letters wpe first brou^penectio , 
tinuesto be the seat of ignorance, barbarism, and desiKitism. 

(0 Odcri. Csntemir. 
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Spain, from the Deafi it Peter the Cruel, in 1369, till the Conquott tf 
OraHada, hy Ferdinand and Itnbella, in 149S. 

PcTei. ifc Cru«l, my dear Philip, after bein^ deserted by the Black Prince, 
«m acoountof his perfidy, was subdued'and slain, as you have already seen, by 
his bastard brother Henryi count of Trastadiara, who succeeded to the throne 
of Castile. Nothing remarkable happened during the reign of this prince, 
or under his descendants, for'almost a century. They were engaged in fre¬ 
quent wars with their neighbourSj the kings of Portugal and Arragon. But 
these wars were seldom decisive ; so that '^pain continued in nearly the same 
situation, from the death of' Peter till the reign Henry IV. of Castile, whose 
debaucheries roused the resentment of his nobles, and produced a most sin- 
gnlar insurrection, which led to the aggrandizement of the Spanish monarchy. 

This prince, surnamed the Impotent, though continually surrounded with 
women, began his unhappy rei^ in 1454. He was totally enervated by liis 
pleasures; and every thing in nis court conspired to set the Castilians an o.\- 
ample of the most abject flatten', and most abandoned licentiousness. 'I'he 
queen, a daughter of Portugal, lived as openlv with her parasites and her 
gsJlants as the king dilf with his minions and his mistresses. Pleasure was 
the only object, and effeminacy the only recommendation to favour. Tlie 
al^rs of the state went every day into greater disonler ; until the nobility, 
with the archbishop of Toledo at their head, combined against the weak and 
flaptious administration of Henry; arrogated to themselves, as one of t)ie 
privU^es of their order, the ripht of trying and passing sentence on their 
sovereim, which they executed in a monMr unprecedented in histor}'. 

All the malecontent nubility was summoned to meet at Avila. A spacious 
theatre was erected in a plain, without the walls of the town; on image, re¬ 
presenting the king, was seated on the throne, clad in royal robes, with a 
crown OB#8 bead, a sceptre in its hand, and the sword of justice by its side. 
The accusation against Henry was read, and the sentence of deposition pro¬ 
nounced, in presence of a numerous assembly. At the dose of the first ar- 
tidh ef the cbaige, the archbishop of Toledo advanced, and tore the crown 
ttemi the head of (he image ; at the close of the second, the Conde de Pla¬ 
centia snatched the sWord Of justice from its side ; at the close of the third, 
the Conde de Benevente wrested the sceptre from its hand; and at the close 
of the last, Don Diego Lopez de Stnaiga tumbled it headlong from the throne. 
At the same instant, Don AlphenSo, Henry's brother, a hoy about twelve 
yean of age, was protslaimed lang of CastUe and Leon in his stead.(l) 

This extraordinary proceeding was ftdlowed by all the horrors of civil war, 
whhdt did not cease MU some time after the death of the young prince, on 
whom the nobles bad bestowed the kingdom. The archbisnop his party 
then continued to cafry on war in the name ci IsabeUa, the kin^ sister, to 
whom they gave the title of Infanta ; and Henry could not extii^e himself 
out of these troubles, nor remain quiet upon his throne, till he had signed 
one of the most hnmiUating treaties ever extorted from a sovere^. He ac¬ 
knowledged his sister Isabmla the only lawful heiress of his Idng&m, in pre¬ 
judice to the rights of fais reputed daughter Joan, whom the malecontents 
affinuM l^.be the olhpring of an adulterous commerce between-the queen 
and Atwuch a nrice did this weak prince purchase from 

his snojeAs t]u ratpty title of king! 

The'^rand object of the malecontent party now was, the marriage of the 
princess Isabelm ; upon which, it was evident, the security of the croWn snd 

(1) Mariana, lib. xxiii. Diego Henriques del Castillo. 

(t) Kod. Suiictii, //ist. Jliap, Chron. dtt Hey Hun Henriq, 
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tlM hap^ew of the people must in n great measure depend. The alliance 

^ Portugal offered her his hand ; 
the king of Frmce demanded her for hia brother, and the king of Arrairon 
fiw hu eon Fernand, fhe male^ntents wisely preferred the Arraromwi 
Isabella prudently m^e the same chofce. Articles 
“P» ♦“P privately married by the archbishop of Toledo-f 11 

ilennr was at this rfliance which he fore^w would utterly ruin 

his antopnty, by fiinushing his rebelhous subjects with the support of a 
powerful ne^bounng prinw He disinherited his sister, and Stablished 
the right of his dau^ter. A furious civil war desolated the kingdom. The 
names of Joan and Isabella resounded from every quarter, and were every¬ 
where the summons to arms. But peace was at length brought about. Henry 
was reconciled to his sister and to Ferdinand, though it does not appear that 
he ever renewed lobelia's right to the succession; for he aflinned in his 
last moments, that he believed Joan to be his own daughter. The queen 
swore to the same effect; and Henry left a testamentary deed, transmitting 
the crown to tliis princess, who was proclaimed queen of Castile at Placentia. 
But the superior fortune, and superior arms.vof Ferdinand and Isabella pre¬ 
vailed : the king of Portugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 
bride, after many ineffectual struggles and several years of war. Joan sunk 
into a convent, when she hoped to ascend a throne ; and the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand’s father, which happened about this time, added the kingdoms of Arra- 
gon and Sicily to those of Leon and Castile.(2) 

Ferdinand and Isabella were persons of great prudence, and, as sovereigns, 
highly worthy of imitation; but they did not seem to have merited all the 
praises bestow^ upon them by the Spanish historians. They did not live 
like man and wife, having all things in common under the direction of the 
husband, but like two princes in close alliance. They neither loved nor hated 
each other ; were seldom in company together ; had each a separate council, 
and were frequently jealous of one another in the administration. But they 
were inseparably united in their common interests; always acting upon the 
same principles, luid forwarding the same ends. Their ^st object was the 
regnlation of their government, which the civil wars had thrown into the 
greatest disorder. Rapine, outrage, and murder were become so common, as 
not only to interrupt commerce, bqt in agreat measure to suspend all inter¬ 
course between one place and another. Inese evils the joint sovereigns sup¬ 
pressed by their wise policy, at the same time that they extended the royal 
prerogBtive.(3) 

About the middle of the thirteenth centiuy the cities in the kingdom of 
Arragon, and, after their example, those in Castile, had formed themselves 
into an association, distinguished by the name of the Holy Brotherhood, 
^ey exacted a certain contribution from each of the associated towxis ; they 
levM a considerable body of troops, in order to protect travellers, and pnr- 
Me c rimin a ls ; and they appointed judges, who opened courts in various parts 
M the kingdom. Mlioever was guilty of murder, robbery, or any act that 
violated the jpublio peace, and was seised by the troops of tilie Brotherhood, 
carried belbre their judges; who, without paying any rmard to the ex- 
cunrive juriediction which the lord of ^e place might claim, who was general- 
uie author or rfiettor of tiie injustice, tried and condemned the omninals. 
^e nobles often murmured against this salutary iustitution; they complain- 
M of it as an encroachment on one of their most valuable privUe^, and en- 
dtevoiired to get it abolished. But Ferdinand and Isabella, sensible of tbe 
oM^etal adboto of the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of their 
but in ita tendency to abridge, and by degree to aunihilate, tbe 
territorial jurladietien of the nobility, connteuanoM the institurfen upra 
every eoeasuin, end aupported it with the whole force of royal authority. 

I Marians, ubi aup. 
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By thew means prom|^ and impartiai admiaiatratiOB of ^istico wu re* 
stored, and with it tranqnilUty and order ieturned.(l) . , 

But at the same time their Oatkolie M^uties (for such was the title they 
now bore, conferred on them by the pope^ wore giving vigour to civil govern¬ 
ment, and securing their subjects from violence and impression, an intempe¬ 
rate seal led them to establish an ecclesiastical tribunal, equ^ly contrary to 
the natural rights of mankind, and the mild spirit of the Goepel—I mean the 
court of Tnqiiisitfnn: which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even life 
of the unhapW^^Srelch who happens to fall under the suspicion of heresy, or 
a contempt of any thing prescribed by the church, without his knowing his 
accusers, being confronted with them, or permitted either defence or appeaL 
Six thousand persons were burnt by order of this sanguinary tribunal, within 
four years after the appointment of Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, 
and upwards of one hundred thousand felt its fury. The same ze^, however, 
which led to the depopulation, and the barbarising of Castile and Arragon, 
led also to their aggrandizement. 

Tl^e king of Granada now alone remained of all the Mahometan posses¬ 
sions in Spain. Princes equally zealous and ambitious, like Ferdinand and 
Isabella, were naturally disposed to turn their eyes on that fertile territory; 
and to think of increasing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the ene¬ 
mies of Christianity, and extendingjts doctrines. Every thing conspired to 
favour their project. The Moorish kingdom was a prey to civil wars, when 
Ferdinand, having obtained a bull from Sextus IV. authorising a crusade, put 
himself at the head of his troops, and entered Granada. He continued the 
war with rapid success. Isabelm attended him in several expeditions: and 
they were both in great danger at the siege of Malaga, an wportant city, 
which was defended with great courage, and taken in 1487." Baza was re¬ 
duced in 1489, after the loss of twenty thousand men. Guadix and Almeria 
were delivered up to them by the Moorish king Alzagel, who had at first de- 
. throned his brother Alboacen, and afterwards been ch^d from his capital, 
by his nephew Abdali. That prince, so blind or so base, as to confound the 
ruin of his countiy with the humiliation of his rival, engaged in the service 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, after reducing every other place of eminence, 
imdertook the si^e of Granada. Abdali made a gallant defence; but all 
communication with the country' being cut off, and <al hopes of relief at an 
end, he capitulated, after a siege of eight months, on conditions that he 
shomd enjoy the revenue of certain phicm in the fertile mountaina of Alpa- 

i 'arros; that the inhabitants should retain the undisturbed possession of their 
louses, goods, and inheritances; the use of their laws, ana the free exercise 
of their rellgion.(2) 

_ Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had continued about 
eight hundred years. They introduced the arts and sciences into Europe, at 
a time when it was lost in darkness; they possessed many iff the luxury of 
life, when they were not even known amonjg the neighbouring nathms ; and 
they seem to have given birth to that romantic gidlantry, whiim so eminently 
prevailed in the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itseif with the veoera- 
tion of the northern luftions for the softer sex, still particularly disthigoiahes 
modem from andent manners. Bat the Moors, notwithstanding theae ad- 
vautages, and the eul<&ea bestowed open them by Voltaire and ether writers, 
a^iear to have been always destitute of the essmitial qiuditiet of « polished 
people—]|umanity, generosity, and mutud sympathy. 

The oonquest of Granada was followed by the expabion, m rather tlie pil- 
Iqge or haailshmenIL of the Jews, who had eng r esaao ail tlm woaltii and oral* 
morce qt Spdn. Tlie biqaintitm exhanated its ram againd these vniii^y 
poO{de, many of whom pretended to embrace Chnatia^ty, in order to p^ 
serve their property. About the same time their Cath^ Migemiea con¬ 
cluded an alliance with the emperor Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage for 
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darter Jom with his «on Philip, archduke of Auitria, and govereign 
of ^ N^wtoda. About thig time ako the contract was concluded wfth 
Christopher Colu^us for the discoTery of nevi countries ; and the counties 
of Rouasulon and Cerdagne were agreed to be restored by Charles VIII. of 
France, before to expedition into Italy. But the consequences of these mea¬ 
sures, and the interest which Ferdinand took in the Italian wars, must form 
the subject of future Letters. 

I should now, my dear Philip, return to the great line of European his¬ 
tory ; but, for the sake of perreicuity, I shall first make you acquainted with 
the affairs of Eimland under Henry Vll.—as his son Henry VIII. had a con¬ 
siderable share in the continental transactions, and derived his importance 
chiefiy from the prudent policy of his father. 


LETTER LI I. 


JEjiglanilj duriny tlie Iteiyn of Henry»VlJ. 


Henby VII. the first prince of the houie of Tudor, ascended the throne of 
England, as you have already seen, in consequence of the victory at Bos- 
worth, and the death of Richard III. His title was confirmed by the parlia¬ 
ment : his merit was known; and his marriage with the princess Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. united the jarring claims of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, and seemed to give universal satisfaction to the nation. 
He had therefore every reason to promise himself peace and security. 

But Henry, although in man^ respects a prudent and politic prince, had 
unhappiN^ imbibed a violent antipathy against the adherents of the house of 
York, which no time or experience was ever able to efface. Instead of em¬ 
bracing the present favourable opportunity of abolishing party distinctions, 
by bestowing his smUe indiscriminately on the friends of both families, he 
carried to the throne all the partialities that belong to the head of a faction. 
To exalt the Lancastrian party, and depress the retainers of the house of 
York, were still the favourite ideas of his mind. The house of York was 
generally beloved by the nation ; and for that very reason it became every 
day more the object ef Henry’s hatred and aversion: hence his amiable con¬ 
sort was treated with contempt, his government grew unpopular, and his 
re^ was filled with plots and insurrections. 

The first insurrection was headed by the viscount Lovel, sir Humphiy 
Stafford, and Thomas, his brother, who had all fought in the cause of Richard, 
Md against whom, among many others, the parliament, at Henry’s instiga¬ 
tion, had passed an act of attainder; though it is not conceivable, how men 
could be ^il& of treason for supporting the king in possession, against the 
earl of Richniond, to whom they had never sworn alle^ance, and who had 
not even, assumed the title of king. Enraged at such an instance of severity, 
they lefTtheir sanctuary at Colchester, and flew to arms. The king sent, 
the duke of Bedford against them with a chosen body of troops, and a pro- 
mise^ of pardon to such as would return to their dut^. Lovel, afraid of the 
fidelity of his followers, privately withdrew, and fled to Flanders. His army 
submitted to the king’s demency. The other rebels, who had undertaken 
the siege of Worcester, immediately dispersed them^ves. The two Staf¬ 
ford took sanctuary in fte church of ColMam, a riUage near Abingdon ; but 
“s it ws^ found that church had not the privilege of protecting rebels, they 
were taken thence. The rider was executed at Tyburn, the younger obtain- 
Mapardon^l) 

This hebellibn was immediately foUowed by another, of a more dangerous 
nature, as it laid deeper hold of the public discontents. Henry's jealousy 
oonfin^ in the Tower Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, son of the duke 
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of Cl*renoe. ThU unhappy prince hod been formerly detained, in a like eon- 
hnement, at E9ier{ff-HuUen in Yerkahire, by the Jealousy of Ua unde 
Ridiard. A comparison was drawn between uenrv aM that tyrwit ; and aa 
the Towmr was the plaee whwe Edward's dtildren had been murdered, a fbte 
not more gentle was feared for Warwick. While the compassion of tiia 
nation waa thus turned towards voulh and innocence, exposed to oppressiM, 
a re]mrt was spread that Warwick had made his eacape. A general ^ com- 
munioated itew from face to face, and many seemed dedrous to youi Um. 
Sudi a fayourable c^portunity waa not neglected by the enemies of Henry's 
government. 

One Richard Simon, a prieet of Oxford, and s sealous partisan of the house 
of York, attempted to gratify the popular wish by holding up an impostor to 
the nation. For this purpose he cast his eyes upon Lambert Simnel, a bdcer’s 
son, who, being endowed with understanding beyond his years, and address 
above his condition, seemed well calculated to personate a prince of royal ex¬ 
traction. Simnel was taught to assume the name and character of the earl 
of Warwick ; and he soon appeared so perfect in many private particulars re¬ 
lative to that unfortunate pnnoe, to the court of king Edward, and the royal 
family, that the queeif-dowager was supposed to have given him a lesson. 
But how apt soever father Simon might hnd his pupil, or whatever means he 
might take to procure him instruction, he was sensible that the imposture 
would not bear close inspection ; he therefore determined to make trial of it 
frst in Ireland. 

That island was zealously attached to the house of York, and bore an af¬ 
fectionate regrard to the memory of Clarence, Warwick's father, who had re¬ 
sided there as lord lieutenant: and Henry had been so impo^tic as to allow 
it to remain in the same condition in whiim be found it. AlTthe officers ap¬ 
pointed by his predecessor still retained their authority; so that Simnel no 
sooner presented himself to Thomas earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claimed 
his protection as the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous nobleman 
believed his tale, and embraced his cause. Other noblemen, to whom he 
communicated the fiction, were no less san^ne in their zeal and belief; the 
story diffused itself among the people of inferior condition, naturally more 
violent and credulous, who listened to it with stiU greater ardour; and the 
inhabitants of Dublin, with one consent, tpndered their aUegiance to Simnel, 
as the true Planta^net. They lodged the pretended prince in the Castle of 
Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a statue of the blessed 
Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, under the appellation of Edward 
VI. The whole island followed the example of the capital: not a sword was 
drawn in favoor of Henfy.(l) 

The king was a good deal alarmed, when he receiveil intelligence of this 
revolt. Though determined always to face his enemies, he scrupled at pio- 
sent to leave England, where he suspected the conspiracy had b^n framed, 
and where he knew many persons of condition, and the people in {general, 
were disposed to ^ve it countenance. He therefore held freqnent consulta¬ 
tions with his ministers and counsellors relative to the measures most proper 
for the safety of his kingdom, and the means of discovering the origin of the 
imposture. In consequence of these deliberations, the queen-dowager was 
taken into custody, and wontoed in the nunnery of ^rmondsey for life. Un¬ 
willing, however, to accuse so near arelation <a a conspinu^ against bi^ the 
king ddeged, that she was thus punished for yielding up the princess EUzs- 
beth, now queen, to the tyrant Richard, after ahe bad bMn seowtfy promised 
to him. Henry's next step was no less deliberate. He ordered Warwick to 
be taken from the Tower, led in procession throu^ the streets of Lmidon, 
conducted to St. Paul's, and there expoaed te the viefr of the wb<de pe<mle.(8) 
Thu expedient had Ita full effect in England, but in Ireland the peom still 
persisted in their revolt: and Henry soon reason to apprehend, taat the 
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uttatnst to 4Miurb hii government was not laid on such s%ht foundations as 
the swans employed seemed to indicate. 

Jotat earlor Liuicoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suff'oik,and of Elisa¬ 
beth, eldest sister of Edvard IV. was engaged to take part in the conspiracy. 
ThW noUaman, elarmed at the king's j^ousy of bU eminent persons of the 
Yoik party, vad more espemallv at his rigour towards 'Warwiw, had retired 
into Flwaers, where lord Lovd was arrived a little before him. He resided 
gome time In the court of his annt, the duchess of Burgundy, b;jr whom he 
had been invited over. Margaret’s bosom flamed with indignation against 
the oppressor M her family : and she determined to make him repent of his 
unreasonable enmity. AfW consulting with Lincoln and Lovel, she there¬ 
fore hired a body at two thousand veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer, and sent them over along with 
these noblemen to join Simnel in Ireland. 

The courage of the Irish was much raised by this accession of military 
force, and the countenance of persons of such high rank ; so that they form¬ 
ed the bold resolution of invading England, whye they believed the spirit of 
disaffection to bo no less prevalent than in Ireland. They accordingly landed 
at Foudrey in Lancashire, and were joined by sir Thomas Broughton, a man 
of great mterest in that county; but the people in general, averse against 
an association with Irish and German invaders, convinced of Simnel’s impos¬ 
ture and kept in awe by the king’s reputation in arms, either remained in 
tranquillity, or gave asmstance to the royal army, which was advancing to¬ 
wards the enemy. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
flnding no hopes but in victory, determined to bring the matter to a speedy 
decision : and Hehry, emboldened by his native courage no 1^ than by the 
superiority of his numbers, intrepidly advanced to the combat. The two armies 
met at Stoke, in the county or Nottingham, where a bloody and obstinate 
battle was fought All the leaders of the rebels were resolved to conquer or 
die, and theyinspired their troops with the like resolution. They were at 
last, however, tffiliged to give way; and if Henry s victory was purcha^d 
with loss, it was entirely decisive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, perished 
in the field of battle, together with four thousand of their followers. Lovel 
is supposed to have undergone the same fate, as he was never more hem^oi. 
Simndand his tutor Simon were taken prisoners. Simon wm committed to 
close custody for life : and his sacred character only could have raved him 
from a severer fate. Bimnd were too contemptible either to excite appre¬ 
hension or resentment in Henry: he was therefore pMdoned, and employed 
as a scullion in the king’s kitchen; fiem which condition he was atterwards 

advanced to the rank w one of hia majesty's falconer8.(l) * 

Henry having thus restored tranquillity to his kingdom, and security to 
his government, had leisure not only tore^te his domestic hut mso 

to look abroad. From Scotland, the most contiguous state, he had nothing 
to fear. There reigned James III. a prince of little industry and narrow 
genius. With hh^enry concluded a treaty, when he might have demanded 
his crown: lo truly pacific was the disposition of tbj? -no- 

states on the oonti^ntl have already spoken. They were fast hastening 
that situation, fai wUch they have remained, without an*^ cratenal 
for near three oeBturies. The balance of power began to be 
Spain was beeonM £>niiidable by the union of the crowns of Arragon and 
Castile, in the fmoaB of Fernand and Isabell^but ^era 

to fluiipoii the bodeModfliior of tlmt duchy ; the most dangerous opposition 
was tBore from this quarter. But Henry’s 

and narrow politic, as I have bad occasion to mention in the fairtory ot 
France prev^^ him from yielding the Bretons any effectual support, and 
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MasbiUlUa, klnf the Roeuna, to whom they efterverde andM. heiiM 
ttiieUe to protect them, they were obliged to aubmit to the erma ot CluAm 
Vlli. whoinrudeiitly menied the heir^ of that duchy, in order to 
their efieotfeiia. 

Henry, who aaw the importance of Brittany to Frenoe, and who vahaed 
himaelf on hia eztenave foreaight and aound jodgmeat, wee now 
baviim allowed hia most uaefu ally to be cruabed hf a auperior power. All 
remedy for his miscarriage was beMme impracticabM, but he tiUced loudly 
of vengeance. The conquest of Franca, In^ langbage, was an easy matter: 
and he set out on that enterprise at the head of a smendid army, after 
taininglarg^aappliae Arum his parliament. The nohilitv, who bad creduloas- 
ly BsnolowM all the boasts of the king, werejunivarsaUy seised with a thirst 
of military rioty: they dreamed of nothing lew than carryiM their trium^uuir 
banners to the gates of Paris, and putting the crown or ^anoe on die head 
of their soverei^. Henry, in the mean ^e, had nothing less at heart than 
war; the gratinoation of his ruling passion wss the only purpose triT this 
mighty annammib<-avsrioe hqing in him a more powerful motive than ei^er 
revei^ or glory. Secret advances had been niade toward peace before hia 
invasion, and commissioners had been appointed to traait of toe terms. The 
demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary ; and the king of Firanoe, who 
deemed the peaceable poeseaeion oT Brittany an equivalent for any sum, and 
who was all on fire fur his projected expedition into Italy, readily agre^ to 
the proposals made him. He engaged, by the treaty Estaples, oonoluiM 
about a month after the English landed in France, to pay Henry seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-five thousand crowns: partly as a reimbursement of the earns 
advanced to the duchess of Brittany, partly as arrears of Che pension due to 
Edward IV. and not hitherto discharged :—and he stipulated a yearly pen¬ 
sion to Henry and his heirs of twenty-nve thousand orowa8.( 1) 

Thus, as lord Bacon observes, the English monarch made profit upon his 
subjects for the war, and upon his enemies for the peace. But although the 
treaty of Estaples filled theoofiera of Henry, it did very little honour to Eng¬ 
land ; as it put a shameful seal to the subjei^ion of Bnttany, which, properiy 
exported, would have been a continual thorn in the aide of France, and have 
efi^ually prevented that monarchy Apam ever becoming formidable to the 
liberties of Europe. The people however agreed, that the king had fulfilled 
the promise whioi he made to the parliament when he said that he would 
make the war maintain itself, and w ranks of mem seemed now perfectly 
satisfied with hia government. He had every reason to flatter himaeif with 
durable peace and tranquillity. His authority was fully establiahed at home, 
and hia reputation for policy was great abroad: tba hopes ef all pretenders 
to his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as toe issue wnieh it had 
broujAt him ; yet at this height of his prosperity, hk Indrfotkal^ enemies 
raised against him an adversary, who long gave him inquietuM, and some- 
timee even brought him into danger. 

The old duohees of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. stiU inniiag with re¬ 
sentment on account of. the depression of her family and ita parUaaoa, de¬ 
termined to play off another impostor upon Henry. With timt viow she 
caused a report to be propagated, that her nephew, iOiflmrd f hatag emet, duke 
of York, luul made nis escape from the Tower, when Ms eUer brother was 
murdered, and that he was still alive. Flndh^ iMs aumour greedily re¬ 
ceived, hOT next care was to provide h young ntak proper to peiwaate the un- 
fortnoate prince: and for that pnrpoee the fixed upon Bends Warbec, the 
.son of a renegudo Jew of Toumay. 

This ;^th was born in England, and by SOtte beUeved to be the aen •» 
Edward IV. on account of a certain reaemblmme eba efi wb le between drim and 
that amorous monarch. A few years after ike birth of Perkin, Msreput^ 
father returned to Toumay; where his son Aid OM knm remaia, but, by di> 
ferent accidents, whs carried from place to place; so that his parentage ^ 
past life became thereby unknown, and diffiiwt to be traced by the moat dili' 
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gent ixifl|*il77' variety of hie adveiriore*'had happily favoured tha 
natural V^iwrtQtty «id aagaoity of hie geniua ; and be seemed to be a youth 
perfectly fttted to art any part, or assume any diaracter. In this j^t ha 
had ban zapissented to tha dudiess of Burgundy, who immediately ^siied 
to see him, and found him to exceed har most sanguine expectations: so 
comely did ha in hk person ! so graceful in his air 1 so courtly in his 

address! so foU of dignity m his whole demeanour, and good sense in his 

conversation * . . . , , . 

A young mA of sudi quick apprehension soon learned the lessons neces- 
gary to be tau^t him in order to bu pewnating the duke of York ; but as 
some time was required, before every thing requisite could be prepared for 
this enterprise, Margaret sent him into Portugal, where he remained a year, 
unknown to all the world. When that term was expired he landed in Ire¬ 
land, which still retamed its attdbhment to the house of York : and imme¬ 
diately assuming to himself the name of Richard Plantagenet, there drew to 
him many partisans among that ignorant and credulous people. The news 
of this phasnomenon reached France; and Charles VIII. prompted by the 
secret solicitations of the duchess of Burgundy, sent Perkin an mvitation to 
visit him at Paris. The impostor repaired to the court of France, where 
he was reosived with all the marks of respect due to the duke of York. The 
whole kingdom was full of the accomplishments, as well as the singular ad¬ 
ventures and misfortunes, of the young Plact^enet. From France, the tide 
of admiration and credulity didused itself into England; and sir George 
Nevil, sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, went over to 
Paris, in order to offer their sevices to the supposed duke of York, and to 
share his fortunes. 

Perkin howevar*was dismissed France, in consequence of the peace of 
Estaples. He now retired to the duchess of Burgundy, craving her protec¬ 
tion, and offeriim to exhibit before her all the proofs of that birth to which 
he laid daim. ^tfargaret affected ignorance of his pretensions ; she even put 
on the appearance of distrust, and derired to be instructed, before all the 
' world, in nis reasons for assuming the name which he bore. She put many 
particular questions to him, seemed astonished at his answers, and at last 
burst into joy and admiration of his wonderful deliverance, embracing him 
as her nephew, the true image of Edward, the sole heir of the Plantagenets, 
and foe legitimate anooeasor to the English throne. She assigned him an 
equipage suitable to his pretended birtn, appointed him a guard, enm^ 
every one bo pay court to nim, and on all occasions honoured him with foe 
appdlataon of TA* WkU* Rot* of England. 

The Flemings, swayed by Margaret's authority, readily adopted the fiction 
of Perkin’s royal descent j and as no surmise of his real birth had yet been 
given, the English, from foeir frequent communication with the Low Coun¬ 
tries, were evmy day more and more prepossessed in favour of foe impostor. 
Not only foe populace, ever fond of novelty and desirous of change, but man 
of the highest birth and quality, di^pisted at foe severity of Henry's govern- 
ment, began to tom timir eyes towards this new claimant. Their passions 
and prejudices ineUnaii them to give credit to Perkin’s pretensions j and as 
little oppositionkad been made to foe prevailiiw opinionj a regular conspiracy 
was formed agaiast foe ki^’s authority, and a correspondence settled be¬ 
tween foe malneeiiftMts in Zanders and those in Engl aftd.(l) 

Henry was informed of all these particulars, and proceeded r^lut^, 
though f-'"- r ntiJ» in eonntrt-woririiur the designs of his en e m ies. His 
first otort wa% toeaoertain the dmfoof the i^duke of York, which he 
was able to do wifo a fofoiaUs degree of certainty, two of foe persons ran- 
cer^ hk foe maxdar beiiw yet^ve, and agreeing in foe same story. But 
he found BMeediflealforfooagb in the end he was no less succesafiU, m dis- 
w^rthqir w«K> foe nxtewwdttniSr person was that so boldly advam^ pro^- 

to his oesm. For this purpoae he dispersed his spies oyer all Kandere 

and Engtands hnengaged nuy to pretend that they had embraced Perkma 
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pa^: he bribed the young ihan’B eervents, his confidants, and 'even his con¬ 
fessor. By these means, he wag at last ssatte aeqwainfd with the wh^ plan 
of the conspiracy, and with the pedigree, adventures, life, and efiavoiation 
of the prettttded duke of York. 

The impostoris story was immedii^y puUished for the satisfaction of the 
nation; and as soon ns Henry's projects ware matured, he made the con¬ 
spirators fSsel the weight of his resentment. Almost in the same instant he 
arrested loiti Fitswaiter, sir Simon Mountfort, and sir Thomas ThwaHes, 
who were'convicted of high treason for promising to aid Perliin,and present¬ 
ly executed. Sir William Stanley, the lord high chamberlain, was idso ar¬ 
rested ; but greater and more solemn preparatioua were thought necessary 
for the trial of a man, whose authority in the nation, and whose domestic in¬ 
timacy with the king, as well as his former services, seemed to secure him 
against any accusation or punishment. H0n^ however was determined to 
t^e vengeance on all his enemies. He therefore won over eir Robert Clif¬ 
ford, Perldn’s particular confidant, who returning to England, on a promise 
of pardon, accused Stanley as his chief abettor; and after sbe weeks delay, 
which was interposed in order to show the king's lenity and coolness, the 
chamberlain was brought to^is trial, condemned, and bebeaded.(l) 

The fate of Stanley made great impression on the minds of the people, and 
struck Perkin's adherents with the deepest dismay ; as thev founa from Clif¬ 
ford’s desertion, that all their seevets were betrayeid. The jealous and severe 
temper of the king kept men in awe, and quelled not only the movements 
of sedition, but the very murmurs of faction. A general distrust took place: 
all mutual confidence was destroyed, even among particular friends. Henry, 
in the mean time, elated with success, and little anxious of dispcdling those 
terrors, or of gaining the affections of the nation, gave aveiw day more and 
more rein to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts or perverted law 
and justice in order to extort fines and compositions from his subjects. His 

f overnment was in itself highly oppressive; but it was so much the less bur- 
ensome, as he took care, like Dewis XI. to restrain the tyranny of tlie 
nobles, and permitted nobody to be guilty of injustice or oppression but 
himself. 

Perkin now finding his correspondence with the nobility cut off by Henry's 
vigilance and severity, and the king's authority daily ^ning ground among 
the people, resolved to attempt something which might revive the drooping 
'hopes of his party. With this view he gathered together a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and necessitous persons of all nations, with whom he put 
to sea, and appeared off the coast of Kent; but finding the inhabitants de¬ 
termined to oppose liim, he returned to Flanders, and afterward made a de¬ 
scent upon Ireland, liie affairs of Ireland, however, were now in so good a 
TOsture, that he there met with little success; and being tired of the savage 
life he was obliged to lead, while skulking among the wiU natives, he bent 
his course towuds Scotland, and present^ himsw to James IV. who then 
reigned in that kingdom. Perkin had been previously recommended to this 
prince by the king of France ; and the insinuating address, and plausible be¬ 
haviour of the youth himself, seem farther to have gained him credit with 
James, whom years bad not yet taught distrust or caution, and who carried 
his confidence so far^ as to give him m rauriage the lady CMharine Gordon, 




virtue. 

The jealousy' whidi then subsisted between the eonrta «f Ea^and and 
Scotluid was a new recommendation to Perkin; so that James, who had re¬ 
solved to make an inroad into England, attended by some of his borders^ 
• carried the impostor alorw with him, in hopes that ^ appearance of the 
pretended prince might ruse an insurrection in tte northern counties. 
in this expiation he found himself deeeived. Perkla'a pretensions were 
now become stale even in the eyes of the pepulaeet no EngHshman of s^y 
condition juinedhim. James, after rqieatea incursions, atteiMed with venous 
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tlutntfore, found it neoeMary-tn ooBClude ft trtt£ft witli Henry, Porkia 
^eing' frivfttftly eraered to depart the kingdoin.(l) 

Ireland onoe more afforded a retreat to the impostor. There he bid him¬ 
self for Mtne time in the wilds and fuatnessess : but impatient of a condition 
wbk^ waft both disagreeable and dangerous, he held a consultation with his 
foUpwers, Home, Skelton, end Astley, three broken tradesmen, and by their 
advice resolved to try the affections of the Cornish malecontents, who had 
latdy risen fas rebellion on account of an oppressive tax, and whose mutinous 
disposition still Aibsisted.notwithstanding the lenity that had been shownthem. 
So sooner therefore did tlie pretended prince appear at Bodmin in Cornwall, 
tiian the populace, to the number of three thousand, flocked to his standard; 
and Fericu, elated with this appearance of success, took on him, for the ^t 
time, the appellation of Richtfrdl V. king of England. That the expectations 
of his foUowers might not be suffered to languish, he present^ himself before 
Exeter: and, by many fair though fruitless promises, invited that city to 
join him. The habitants shut their gates against him, and he laid siege to 
the plaoe. 

Hetaj was happy to hear that the imposter had landed in England, and 
prepuM himseU with alacrity to attack him; for, as he usually said, he de¬ 
sired only to see his enemies. Perkin, informed of the king’s preparations, 
immediately raised the siege of Exetes,- and although his followers now 
amounted to the number of seven thousand, and seemed stiU resolute to 
maintain bis cause, he himself despwred of success, and secretly withdrew 
to the sanctuary of Beaulieu in the New Forest. The Cornish rebels sub¬ 
mitted to the king's mercy, and found it was not yet exhausted in their be¬ 
half; a few o&Xheir chieft excepted, they were dismissed with impunity. 
Henry was more at a loss how to proceed with regard to Perkin himself. 
Some counselled him to make the privileges of the diurch yield to reasons of 
state; to drag the impostor from the sanctuary, and inflict on him the pu¬ 
nishment due to his temerity. But Henry did not thu^ the evil to dan¬ 
gerous as to require such a violent remedy. He therefore employed TOme 
Muracious persons to persuade Perkin to deUver himself into the king s 
huds undw promise of pardon. He did so ; and Henry conducted him, in a 
kind of mo^ triumph, to London. 

But altlumgb the impostor’s life was granted him, he was stm dotted in 
custody ; ana having broke from his keepers, he was afterwards TOufinM in 
the Tower, where his habits of restless intrigue and enterpr^ followed him. 
He found whmum to open a correspondence with the earl of Wwwick, who 
was ooBfined in the same prison; and he engaged that unfortuMte ^ 

embmee a project for his escape, which Perkm offOTed to conduct, by mur¬ 
dering the ^mitenant of the Tower. The considwcy did not es^e the 
king's vigilance : and Perkin, by this new attempt, after so many eno^ties, 
having rendered himself totally unworthy of mercy, 
dem^, and hanged at Tyburn. Warwick was also brought to fnal, found 

toLujy, by which Henry^royed ^ 
male of the line of PlMtagenet, b^t great ^sronfent ’ 

They saw, with concern, an unhappy mince, ^o ^ 

privieges eff hia hirth, and even cut off from the comfaon ” 

now^red rf^^lwlf, m_erely for attempt^ to that opr^^ 



•kiAnad bMK^^Saeted and negotiated during the coune of seven years, 


SSsra."""”- 

VoL. I. 


r/I. Polyd. Virg. 








saio Tl^ HlSTfWY OP R4 «t |. 

b^vMB ArtlHu-priiiMt^ WoIeifMid lhrhiAtnttiCtttkRriiM^ feiitlkdaiigMar 
of pefdinand aua Isabells; Im nmr ribttden year* of im, ehe algbte«li -Ai* 
this marriaira proved unpro*perouf>. Prince Artftur dfed a i)»r ohm)^ after 
the celebration of the nuptius; and the kint;, deairouB to oontiaue Ua alli¬ 
ance with Swain, and also unwilUtw to restore Catharine's dowry, Us 

second eon Henry, now prince of Wales, to be be tr othed to the inhusta. 
Prince Henry made all the opposition of which a youth onik twelve yeataeld 
could be supposed capable; but as the king persisted in Us reaolutieo, 
marriage was at last concluded between the parties. It was produotivo of 
the most important conseijuences. 

Another marriage was also celebrated the same year, which, in the next 
age, gave birth to great events—the union of Marnret, Henry's eldest 
dai^hter, with James IV. of Scotland. When this aluanoe was deliberated 
on in the English council, some objected that England mixht, in ootnequenoe 
of such marriage, fall under the dominion of Sootland. " No I” r^^^ed 
Henry ; " thou^ Scotland should give an heir to the EngliBh*crown, that 
" kingdom will only become an accession to England and the event 

has proved the JustiM of the cAservation. 

The situation of Hmuy'e affairs, both at home and abroad, was now in • 
every respect fortunate. the efforts of the European princes, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to m, were turned to the side of Italy ; and the 
various events which there wme made Kent’s alliance be eagerly ooorted 
by each party, yet interested himself so little as never to touch him with 
concern or anxiety. Uncontrouled therefore by apprehension or opposition, 
he g^ve full scope to his natural propensity; and avu4oe, which bad ever 
been his ruling passion, being inerrased by age, and encou^ged bv absolute 
authority, broke through ail restraints of shame or jnstice. He nad found 
two ministen, Empson and Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his rapa¬ 
cious and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceless people. 
These instruments of oppresdou were both lawyers; the first of mean birth, 
of brutal manners, and of unrelenting tempw; the second better born, better 
educated, and better bred, but equally unjust, severe, and inflexible. By 
their knowledge of law, they were qualified to pervert the forms of justice to 
-the oppression of the innocent: and Heniy supported them in aU their ini¬ 
quities. The sole purpose of the king and his ministers was to amass money, 
and brin^ev^ one under the lash of their authority. 

But while Henry was enriching himself with the spoils of bis oppressed 
l^ple, he did not neglect the political interests of the nation. Fhi^, arrii- 
duke of Austria, and his wife Joan, heiress of Castile, being thrown upon the 
I^lish coast on their passage to Spain, Henry entertained them with a mag¬ 
nificence euitdile to his dignity, and at an expenee by no means agreeable to 
his temper. But notwithstanding so much seeming cordioUW, raterest in 
this, as in all other things, was the only rule of hJs oondnct. He rewdved to 
draws(me advantagre from the involuntary visit paid him by hia royal niests; 
and while he seemed only intent on displaying hu hoqntality>and in Mulsh¬ 
ing the means cff amusement, he ooncluded a treaty (ff oommeroe his^y be¬ 
neficial to £ng4and.(Sj 

Henry's views did tenninate here: £rom the Intmests of tM nation he 
turned them to his own. Edmund de la Pole eari of Suffolk, ndfhew to Ed¬ 
ward IV. end brother to the earl of Lincoln «l*in at the battle wStoke,had 
retirod to Flandeto in diagust. The king did not neglect tbe psMWit oppor¬ 
tunity of comp l a ining to the archduke of thereomitioa wUonBiritolk had 
met with in hia dorqiiilona. " I really thought,” replied Pbil^ " tiiat yo'U- 
" gieatnma and feisty had eat you fiaridtove epprebeiMdona firofaLenypntoe 
" of eo little consequence: but to give you wiwaotton, 1 dil£lie>^ 
my state. -r-"l enect that you will cany your eamplaidnnM fiirthei't 
Md Heniy: I to have Suffolk put into vn banda, when atone 1 
can depend on his submission and obedience."—*' Tnat measure^" obaerved 


O) Bacon, Hut. Hm. Vlt. 
W) Rynier, vol. xiii. 
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upon you* as weU aa myielf. You «U1 ba 
".'’dtMfbt^to’liKve naed me a» a priaone^'—"Then," renlied Hennr"rti<i 
« dishonour: ^ so voS?^wf 

“Jaaafe. Philip fwnd^mMlf under the necessity o/ complyLir; bS he 
fif«t«>aoMd» proBiM from Henry, that he would simre Suffdk'Tfife rn 

H«nry thew transactioM about two years, but nothing mVora- 

“* remm^ prt of bis reign. His declining healSmade him 

tura tae thoughta ^nrds that future state of existence ^ch the severitiS 
of hie MTernment h^ rented a very dismal prospect to him. In order to 
allay_ the terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured to procure a re¬ 
conciliation with Hewen by distributing alms, and founding rel&ons houses 
Remorse even seised him at times for the abuse of his auSor% by Empson 
and Du^y, though not to 8u«h a degree as to make him stop the rapacious 
hands ttf those oppressors, until death, by its nearer approaches, appalled him 
with new tMTors; and then he ordered, by a general clause in his will that 
restitution should be m^e to all those whom he had injored.(S) He died of 
a consumption, at his favourite palace of Richmond, in the fifty-second year 
of hk and the twenty-third of his reign ,-,which was, on the whole, for¬ 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. 

Henry VII. was a prince of great talents, both civil and military. He put 
an end to the civil wars with which the English nation had long been harassed • 
he maintained the most perfect order in The state : he repressed the exorbi¬ 
tant power of the barons : and he indirectly increased the consequence of 
the commons, by enabling the nobility to break their ancient entails; as the 
prodigal were thereby encouraged to dissipate their fortunes and dismember 
their estates, w^ch become the property of men who had acquired money bv 
trade or indastiy. And while he possessed the friendship of some foreign 
princes, he commanded the respect of all. Hence his son, Henry VIII. as 
we shall afterward have occasion to see, became the arbiter of Europe. In 
the mean time we must take a view of transactions in which England had no 
^are, and which intro4uced the most important ssra in the history of modern 
Europe. 


LETTER LIII. 


A General Viev^ the Continent of Europe, from the Invasion of Italy by 
Ckariet Till. in 14941, till the League of Cambray, in 1506. 

^ "avk hitherto, my dear Philip, generally given you a separate history of all 
the principal European states ; because each state depenaed chiefly on itself, 
n*” measure distinct from every other m its political interests. 

■But that method will, in future, often be impracticable, by reason of the new 
system of Mliqr which was adopted about the beginning of the sixteenth 
^^tmy, and in consequence of which an union of intqj'ests became necessary 
in order tp form a balance of power. This system took its rise from the po- 
stete of Europe at tiiat time, and was perfect^ by the Italian wars, 
oominenced with the expedition of Charles VIII. in support of his 
the kingdom of Naples. 

t w prinoq having married the heiress of Brittany, as I have already had 
to oheerve-and purchased peace from the only powers able to molest 
emperor m Germany, and the kings of Eiwlwd and Spain, set out 
“ppt.,“VoUMo project, Ae conquest of Naples. To that kin^om he had 
ai^air to the house of Anjou. 

hmy wiihwiiiiA Charles undertook this great enterprise did not ex- 
eeea twenfy thonaand men: yet with these he was able to over-run all Italy. 

Ji) “hi tup. 

V nacoD, ubi tup. Hollingtfaed. polrd. Virif. 
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wan, had beomie everv day more unwarlike, were arteniAed W. aw e jiw 
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InrMltMQ oEereA Bajaset, were eatemed an eqtdiraknt ^ strab a 

that ai^td between the Icing and the pope, who took an 
oath 'tb dlMoib Oiarlei in hia oonoueett, Alexander was set at libertr, 
and tHtaMd t* pontiff on the Vatican theatre. There, in a pnbllo 
comdneiry, tiie French monarch oune to pay him what is c^ed the homage 
of dbtdiei^ hWlrted by John Gannai, nr^ president of the parliament of 
parte, who might eertthuy hare been better employed elsewhere than at such 
a eeiemony; Chariot now kiaaed the feet of the person whom, two days 
before, he would hare condemned as a criminal; and to complete the lucu- 
cnms scene, he terred hte Holiness at hM mas8.(8) 

Charlemtgne, at we have seen, caused himself to be declared emperor of 
the Wett at Rcime : Charles VI11. was, in the same city, declared emperor 
of the East; hot afW a very different manner. One Psleologus, nephew to 
the prince of that name, who lost Constantinople and his life, made an empty 
cemion, in &rour of Chwles and his successors, of an empire which could not 
be reoorered.(S) * 

After *hiB ceremony, Charles continued Ms progress towards Naples; 
where Alpfaonao II. strode with terror at the approach of the French army, 
gave the wodd an example of a new kind of cowardice and pusillanimity. 
He fled privately to Sic^y, and took refuge in a doister; while Ferdinand 
his son, now become Idngby his abdication, finding himself unable to retrieve 
the piAlic afllbirs, rendered desperate by his father’s flight, relea^ his sub¬ 
jects from their oath of allegiance, and i^ired to the island of Ischia. Charles, 
thus left master of his favourite object, the kingdom of Naples, after having 
marched thithernftom the bottom of the Alps, with as much rapidity, and 
almost as lit^ opposition, as if he had been on a progress through his own 
dominions, took quiet possession of the Neapolitan throne, and intimidated, 
or gave law, to every power in Italy.(4) 

Such, my dA«r pfauip, was the result of this expedition, which must he con¬ 
sidered Oe the first great exertion of those new powers which the princes of 
Europe had aoquired, and now began to exercise. Its effects were no less 
considerable than its success had been astonishing. The Itabans, unable to 
resist the force of Charles, permitted him to hold on his course undisturbed. 
But they quiekty peraehred, that although no single power which they could 
rouse to action waa a match fbr such an enemy, yet a confederacy might ac¬ 
complish what Its aeparate members durst not attempt. To this expedient, 
therefoiSL they bad iiBoourBe~-the only one that remained, to deliver or pre¬ 
serve them frmn the Rfanch yoke; and while Charles inconriderately wasted 
his time at NMlea, ht foetivab and triumphs on account of his past successes, 
or waa fondliTmeHuing of future conquests in the East, to the empire of 
whidfha now aiMnd, they formed against him a powerful combination of 
almost all the Itmlan prlncea and states; the heads of which were the pope, 
the V ePAtimif, the dnV of Milan, supported by the emperor Maximilian, 
who had lately hla father Frederic Ill. and by their Catholic ma¬ 
jesties, Fetdinand and Iaal>e0a.(5) ^ . .si 

ITte union of ao many powers, who suspended or forgot their parain^r 
animositiea they mint aet with concert against an enemy who had be- 
eome fonoidable to aemaU, awakened Charles from fate thougitl^secnnty. 
He saw now no moRiect of safety but in returning to France. The ranf^ 
derates had TumnmMnil an army of thirty thousand men, in order to obstruct 
his mareh. Chirine b»d oidy ni™* thousand men with him. The two armies 
met In the VaUey of Fornova ; and though the French with a danng courage, 
whidi more than mada up for their Inferiority in numbers, broke the army 
ofthe al^ and gMnad a victory, which opened to their monar^ a s^e pas- 
tage into Uawwa territoriaa, he waa stript of all his conquests m Italy in as 


Q) ^il. ds.Coi^n. Paul. Jov. AraoMi Feroni. 
Ouiccisrdioi. 

[SJ Phil, da ^mio. , _ 

f*) And. dels Vif. Con^. de la Nap. Phil, d* Cooun. 
(&) Phil. (Is Comm. Marians. 





s»4 THS Hisromr OF FaiItI. 

■hmt a tilae m in 1 m 4 gtfiMd Wn^ The aalM Fai4iaeM»hf.tha(hclfrt«f 
Gonaalvo de CordoTs, eurBained the Orem Ceptain, whem thehr Cetjialie.wa. 
Jetties had tent to Ut eatittaiiee, t n ee dU y tecewied thaurbais hinj i W, of 
Naples. He died som after, end left Me unde Feedadn in fiillinmaewrienof 
the throne to that the jwUtioal tjnrteni ai Italy r e rotad tae aene 
pearance aa odBore the Frenoi InTaaion. - t>. - 

Chariot, after hit return to Franee, mve himaelf up to thoae paatimaa and 
pleasurea whidi had bean the buie of hit Italian- exj^itlen. In the meiui 
time hit health decayed, and he died without iaana in the twenty-eichth year 
of hit age, and the teventeenth of his re%n ; " a man of tmall body and 
“ short stature," says Cominet ; " but eo good that it ia not^potsible to see a 

bdtter creature; and so sweet and gentle in ditpiMlion, that it la not 
" known tiiat he ever either gare or took'odenoe in ms-life.” He was suc¬ 
ceeded in the throne of France by the duke of Orldana, under the title of 
Lewis ^1. to which was afterwara added the most glorious of all appdla- 
tions, that of Father of hi* People. 

Lewis was thirty-six years of age when he ascended the throne ; and from 
that moment he forgot all his personal resentments. When some of his 
courtiers put him in mind, that certain persons who had formerly been his 
enemies were now in his power, he made that ever memorable reply J-*-“ The 
" kins' of 'France revenges not th{( injuries of the duke of Orleans." It is 
one tmng, however, to deliver a fine maxim, ami another to make it the rule 
of one's conduct Lewis did both. But his fatal ambition of reigning in 
Italy brought many misfortunes upon himaelf and his kingdom, notwith¬ 
standing his prudence and paternal affection for his subjects. 

The claim of Lewis XII. to Naples, was the same as that,of Charles Vlll. 
and he demanded the duchy of Milan in right of one of tus grandmothers, 
daughter of John Galeazo Visconti, first duke of that territory: who had 
stipulated, in the marriage contract of his daughter Valentine, that in case 
of failure of heirs male in the family of Visconti, the duchy of Milan should 
descend to the posterity of this Valentine and the duke of Orleans. That 
event took place. The family of Visconti became cortinot in 1447 ; but tbe 
house of Orleans had hitherto been prevented, by varioua acoidenta, from 
making good their claim : and tbe du^y of Milan was StiU hdd by the de- 
Boendmts of Francis Sforza, a soldier of fortnne, who, having married the 
ntaural daughter of the last legal duke, raised hiinself by bis valour and ta¬ 
lents to the ducal throne. Lewis now prep«red to assert hisric^t with ar¬ 
dour, and he succeeded. But before 1 relate tits psrUcnlars of that otmquest, 
it 'Will be necessary to say a few words of pope Alexnnder VI. and his son 
CsBsar Bora^, on account of their alliance mth the king of Franee, and the 
share whim they had in the wars of Italy: reinaildng by the way, that 
Ludovico Sforza, surname tbe Moor, having murdered bis oepbeiV, snd 
t^en possession of the duchy of MOan, had mm eonfireaedr in it, in 1494, 
by the invtatiture of the emperor Maximilian, who otarried bis daughter.(8) 

Alexander VI. was at that time engaged in two great deaigne: one was to 
recover for the Patrimony of Bt. Peter the many terAtorieo ef wbieh it was 
said to have been deprived; find the other, tae. exaltaftioa of i hie son Cnsar 
Borgia. Infamous as his conduct was, it «Ud not. in the least Impaiv his au' 
thority. He was pubHcIy accused of a eriminal OO rr e qmnd ance with bk own 
sister, whom be took away from three husbands eucc e as iw aly: andhe oaus^ 
the last to be aaeaasinateiL that he nd^t bee t o w her in ntwiiage on ^ heir 
of the house of Bate. The nuptials were eeletaMted in the VutUtn \>y tiie 
most shameless diversions that aebauch bad ever invented for the confusion 
of modesty. Fifty oourtesane danced naked befoce tUa ineeatuous family; 
and prises were mven to tiboae who eoddbitad the most laaeivioos motions. 
The duke of Gandia and Cnaar Borgia, at that tiOM eardinal and arebbiabop 
of Valentis In Spain, are said to have publicly disputed the favouia of their 
Bister Lucretia. The duke of Gandia waa aanminatad at Borneo and Cwstf 


O) O. Flori. Guicciardini, 

(S) Du Moot. Corp. JJiplom. tom. iii. 
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Befgi^y****?* ^^****, peraonij .atates of 

the *« the p«f>e: and Alexandwl^. was 

BtroMjjlyihMipBdlJB*<B^HHatanlng"the<death«df more than one member of the 
BBCiw h^oome possessed of their treasures. Bute 

notwl(WitiMiB^p4l*oe eneenitiM, %fae people of Rome obeyed without mur- 
muringTf 'tnlB pontuw^f^iendihip waa oouirted by all the potentates in 
EurtpeV ' •'* 

Lewis KIl. had iHny reasons for desiring the friendship of Alexander. 
He waste* to be dhmreed from his wife Joan, the d^hter of Lewis XI. 
who was erdoked and a|^y, and with whom ho had lived in wedlock above 
twenty-two years, without having any children. No law, but the law of 
nature, could authorise such a emniration ; and yet dis^st and policy made 
it necessary. The king disliked “his wife, and was desirous of posterity. 
Anne of Brittany, the queen-downer, still retained that tenderness which 
she had felt for him, when duke of Orldans. His passion for her was not yet 
extinguished ; and unless he married her, or at least if she married another, 
Brittany must be for ever dismembered from the French monarcl^. 

These were powerful motives; but the authority of the Holy See waa 
necessair to give a sanction to them. It had long been customary to ap¬ 
ply to the pope for permission to marry a relation, or put away a wife: 
Lewis applied to Alexander VI. who never scrupled at any indulgence in 
which he could find his interest. The bull*of divorce was issued; and Caesar 
Borgia waa sent with it into France, with power to negotiate with the king 
on the subject of his Italian claims. But this son of the church, in a double 
sense, did not leave Rome till he was assured of the duchy of Valentinois, a 
company of one Jmndred armed men, and a pension of twenty thousand 
livres. All these Lewis not only agreed to, but also promised to procure for 
him the sister of the king of Navarre. The ambitious Bor^a, though a car¬ 
dinal and an archbishop, now changed his ecclesiastical character for a secu¬ 
lar one ; and pope Alexander granted, at one and the same time, a dispen¬ 
sation for his son to qnit the church, and for the king of France to quit his 
wifo.(8) Matters were qui^ly settled between Lewis and the queen-dow¬ 
ager, and the French prepared for a fresh invasion of Italy. 

In this enterprise Lewis bad the Venetians on his side, who were to have 
share in the spoUs of the Milanese. .The emperor Maximilian, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to have defended the duke of Milan, his father-in-law and vassal, 
wu not at that time in a condition to assist him. He could with difficulty 
make head against- the Swiss, who had entirely freed themselves^ from the 
Austrian dominion : he therefore acted, upon this occasion, the feigned part 
of indifiierence. 

The French monarch terminated amicably some disputes which he had 
with Philip the Handsome, the emperor’s son, and father of Charles V. and 
this Philip di* homage to France for the counties of Flanders and Artois. 
Lewis Hkewise renewed the treaty concluded by Charles VIII. with England; 
and being now se e n ro on aU sides, he made his army cross the Alps. 

Thto aovny cRd not exceed twenty thousand men ; yet in the space of 
twenty days; thef French made themselves masters of tfee duchy of Milan and 
the renuUie rf Genoa, while the Venetians occupied the territ^ of Cremona. 
The long, eli»il ia dnoel robes, entered the city of Mila% in triumph ; Md the 
dnko, Lndovioo flftii ee, being betrayed soon after, by the Swiss in Ws p^, 
sent priaMer into France, and shut up in the castle of Loches, where he 
lay unpited ddrktg tk® remainder of his days.(3) 

W Da C^T* O^indi^&lf^SomcrartieoIsrt ralstive to thU separstion are lufficientlv 
carioat^ dsaarva notioa. Lewis Xu. pretandad that he had never consummated hfi 
■sanU^veith theprieraM iTnan. and the^pe admitted hit aMeriion at an argument for 
ite/bwea. But 5?aST!n^wben quertfoaed, declared in ‘b® 

*hat the ■nairiM.had beso coniummated. She even mentioned me nine, plMC, ana 
*^reattM fnc o t mmod baioff miked by the king*! proctor, wbetiiPr ibe hid not some 

aatn^ defaSauMtSa in bfr"5 ? .K pmmptPy replied : - I h"®*> ^ "TtecUo".“ Uim 
.. nor well favoored. ae the greater part of my .i *; but I haee no im pei tectiou lliai 

Ja? 1 ?" **** unfit for marriage.*'^ /’racer rfir fiivurct de Jranne ae France. 

W wantoma. Guicciardini. 
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ConU ,L«»i« b««'^wi4k*p«nfc tlM oon- 

meat ot MOaa, imwmM asaW^d^^bf M the 

Italiwi pri&oM and rtat e tjwa d t&A^.4lMAiHMiU|pbM tiHNB.- But tfae de¬ 
sire of recoveriag tiie Iringdom ef TflwiesiaaWgaa lmiK-utm»W ptvjtKtt : and 
«8 he foresaw «pwaitk» &om Bie f 3i <ha Uoddiig, wh* hsH for- 

merir expelled toe Frebdi from that country asAtWhojsai eonaected both 
by treaties and affinity with jfrederie, king oF^imles,«e endhavouxed by 
offers of interest, to which the ears of that aMwareh wmm never deid', to en. 
gage him in an opposite oonfedersOT. A plan was aeossdJng^ settled f<w the 
expulsion of Frederic, and the partition ta his dominkma* Frederic, unable 
to resist the force of ^e combined monarchs, each of whom was for his supe- 
liw in power, resigned his sceptre. But ho had the satirfaction to see Naples 
prove toe source of conteotion among hitfooin{uerors. Ltowis and Ferdinand, 
though they had concurred in making the conquest, differed about the divi¬ 
sion of it. From allies they became enemies; and GOnsalvo de Cordova, 
partly by the exertion of those military talents which gave him a just title 
to the appellation of the Great Cwtain, bestowed upon him by his i»untry- 
men, parUy by such shamelpu and iiwquent vi<dations of ^e most solemn 
engagements as leave sm indwble stain upon his mOtnory, stripped the French 
ctfalf they possessed in the Neapolitan dominions, and secured the entire pos¬ 
session ^ the disputed kingdom to his no less penffdtous master.(l) 

Meanwhile Alexander VI. sub&ued the fiefs in Romanis by the arms of his 
son Cssar Borgia. There is not one act of oppression, subtle artifice, heroic 
courage, or atrocious villany, which his son left unpractised.^ He made use 
of more art and dexterity to get poasession of e^ht or ten little towns, and 
to rid himself of a few noblemen who stood in his way, than Alexander the 
Great, Julius Csesar, Genghiz-Kban, or Tamerlane, had Employed to subdue 
the greater part of the habitable globe. Every thing seemed to conspire to 
his aggrandizement. His father was armed with the spiritual, and he with 
the temporal power, of the church. But his good fortune was of short dura¬ 
tion : he laboured, without knowing it, for the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Alexander VI. died in 1503, and left behind him a more detestable memor}' 
in Europe than Nero or Caligula had done in the Roman empire ; the sanc¬ 
tity of hu station adding a double tinge to his guilt. The papacy, however, 
was indebted to him lor an accessiop to its temporal dominiona. Cwsar 
Borgia lost all the ftuits of his crimes, and the church profited by them. 
Most of the cities which he had conquered chose another master, on the 
death of his father: and pope Julius 11. obliged him soon after to d^ver up 
the rest. 

Abandoned by friends, allies, and relations, Borgia, in a short time, had 
imthing left of all his wicked g^reatness; and, to complete his miaerdble ca* 
tastro^e, ha who had betray^ so many, waa at last betrayed. Goullvo de 
Cordova, the Great Captain, with whom he had trusrted hia peraon, sent him 
prisoner into Spain. Lewis Xll. took from him the duchy of Valentinois 
and his pension. All the world forsook him. Having found means, however, 
to escape firom priaon, be sought refuM in Navarre ; and courage, which is 
not properly a virtn^ but a happy qualification, cmninon alike to the wicked 
and tb» virtuons, did not desertJum in his distresses. While in this asylum, 
he still maintained egery part of his character. He carried on intrigues, snd 
he commanded .in person tae army of tilie king of Navarre, his fa^er-in-law; 
ffutiBg a war whiw that prince entered into by the persnaaion of Borma, to 
diapoaaeas hia vassals of the Holy See. He waa slam fig^ting:^') " A gi^ 
rioua mid I" aaya Vedtaire ; but it is surely only Morions to fall In a good 
canae,and Bmwia'a wqa confessedly a bad one. vre have no oocadon, there¬ 
fore, to think hie fall too favonrahle. He wrought hb own rnio, after hav¬ 
ing oempleted his diMnraee ; a leason more strikl^than if he had suffered by 
the of the Dufaue e3ceofitik>nere 

Lewis XII. made a new atteaapt to reeover the kingdom of Naples, »ud 


(1) Paul. Jot. Guicciardini. Mesersr. 
Ct) Id. ibid. 
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->i»f WM Qcettioii«d by the 

—», aoM hia nwater'a inttreat 

. . Perdtoaad, and by the bravery 

ftew ainoerely dealroua <a peaee: aad 


.mmiMlmU, 
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a«BKma of peace; and 
**y *•“ treaty of feloia, 
y* ! ?j?****""- •*“*«« «nm for ^ inveatitore of that dnchy. 
^ prgpiiaed hia daughter in marriage to 

CharlM ef of Ma^ifian and FerdiSuid, irith Bri^i^ 

Bnm^y, aM all 1& Italian deminiona aa her dower, in cage he died with¬ 
out aein nale. this article of the treaty waa wiaely opposed by the 
states of France Kl) ^d the princess Anne waa given in marriage to the 
count of Angonl^, first pnnce of the blood, and preanmptive heir to the 
crown, i^terwards Francis I., Thus Brittany, whioh^ad been twice annexed 
to the Fiei^ m^rchy, and twice near being sevoed from it, was incorpo- 
reted with it, aad Burgundy also wu preserved. 

Duriw the course of these transactions, Isabella, queen of CgatUe. died, 
and Phihp of Aurtna went to ^e possession of that kingdom, as heir to his 
BMtWki-law. Ho ^ died in a diort timci; aad, to (S« astonishment of 
all Burope, loft the king of France governor to his son Charles. 

The balance of power was now happily poised among the principal Euro-' 
pean stetea, and might long have maintained general tranquillity, had not 
the active and enterprising genius of arf ambitious pontifl' excited anew the 
flunes of war and discord among them. But the cause of that discord my 
dear Philip, and its consequences, must be investigated in a future Let^. 


LETTER LIV. 

from th» Ltagve of Cambray to the Death of LewU XII .' 


4ulius II. to whom the popM are particularly indebted for their temporal do¬ 
minion, had forpaed the project of driving au foreigners out of Italy. But he 
was deshrouS;, In the first place, of humbling the Venetians, who had not only 
dedined entering into his views, but had refused to restore the places which 
they had dismembered from the territory of the church. The league of 
Cambray was the oonaequence of their refusaL 
Let us take a view of that republic, which excited the jealousy of so many 
princes and sta t es , and cemented this famous confederacy. 

Venice, my dear Philip, took its rise, as I have had occasion to notice, 
during the inroads of the Barbarians, in the fifth century. The little islands 
the Adriatic Ghilf afforded an asylum to the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
originally lived' by fishing^ and afiterwarda grew rich and powerful by com¬ 
merce. They again got rooting on the Terra Firma; and Venice now ex¬ 
tended her dominion from the Lue of Como to the middle of Dalmatia. The 
Taste had denoUed bw of what ahe had taken from the Christian emperors 
in OreeM; bia die still retained the large island of Candia or Crete, aad 
■OM1^ pn isqii l gn «rf Cyprne. . 

dvu onnstitution of Venice, established on a firm basis, had sufiwed 
m> oohsiderehle ehers^n for seve^ centuries ; and the repubUo, duringthe 
— nte eteute qf tfane, bid conducted its aAura with an iiniiormand vigorons 
■P*» or pelli3]r,^^ilA gave it great advantage over other atatos, whose views 
*■« uiteentea ohanged aa often aa the form m their government or the per- 
mas who admliiidesed it. But the constitution of this republic bad one 
•2WJW ^ i 1* wanted a counter™ liae tfi the power of the noUea, and did 
^ jfti^dra n eaii ra geinent to tee oommon people. No private dtiaen 
« vtnim.tma gjae to tea nalc of a senator, or occupy aay condderable em¬ 
ployment In tee atate. 

Msstrsy, tom. i», Hensult, torn. i. 
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ISwfli« mvtiid arkrtAcMeyi \AUb l «4 f jril ypwHf' tte 
rtemben «» eommunltjr, ^ 

tttUrtad thtftf Oim witJeoU, and wiw j&MjbEi 

tha miHtary farce of the rapabHat th naefc a j a diwi i rta i r irJwfl/of forej^Met^ 
cenariee. Nor yim tJie eoBoiiand ef Dteae-erw^^matM ^ ^le VeneliWt 
lest -they should abmire such inilueBoe over tW: army aa might endanger 
public liberty. A aoldier of fbrtmie was placed at the bead'bf thettmdes'ef 
the conunonweiikh ; and - to obtam that honour wan the g|^ object of the 
Italian eond&ttitri, or leaders of bands, who made a trade ot war, during the 
fhurteenth and fifteenth centuries, and hired out troops to difierent pnnces 
and state8.(1) 

' A republic that disarmed its subjec^ and excluded its nobles from military 
command, must have carried on warlike enteiprises at great diaadvanta^; 
but Its cdmmerce was an inexhaustible source of opulence. All the natmns 
ip Europe demnded upon the Venetians, not only for the predous oonuno* 
dittes or the East, which they imported by the way of Egyot, but for various 
manufactures fabricated by them alone, or finishea with a uexterity and ele¬ 
gance unknown in other countries. From this extensive commerce, the 
state derived suidi Immense supplies, as concealed the vices in its ponMitn- 
tion, and enabled it to keep omfoot such armies ss were an over>mBtdi for 
the fiiroe which any of its neighbours oould bring into the field. Venice be¬ 
came an object of terror to the ItaliBn states. Her wealth was viewed with 
envy by the greatest monarcfas, who could not vie with her private dtisens 
in toe magniloenoe of their buildings, in the richness of their dress sad fur¬ 
niture, or in ^lendour and elegance of living. And Julius II. whose ambi¬ 
tion and abilities were equal to those of any pontiff who had ever sat on the 
papal throne, by working upon the fears of the Italians, and’Upon the avarice 
of the princes beyond the Alps, induced them to form against this proud 
rep^lic one of the most extensive confederacies that Europe had ever beheld. 

The emperor, the king of France, the king of Spain, and the pope, were 
principals in the League of Cambray, to which almost all the princes of Italy 
BCcedM ; the least considerable of them hoping for some share in the spoils 
of a Mate which they deemed to be devoted to inevitable destriiction. The 
'Venetians might have diverted this storm, or have broken its force; but 
with a presumptuous rashness, to which their is nothing similar in the eonrse 
of thrir history, they waited its approadi. The impetuous valour cf the 
French rendered ineffectual all their precautiona for the safety of the re¬ 
public ; and the battle of Aignadel, fought near the river Adda, entirely 
ruined the army on which they relied for defence. Julius 11. seiz^ aU the 
towns which they held in the eccle si as t ical territories ; and Ferdinand re- 
eimezed the pla^ iririeh they had eot possession of on the coast of Calabria 
to his Neapolitan dominions. Maximilian at the head of a powmful army, 
advanced towards Venice on one side ; the French push^ theu oMiquests on 
the other ; end the Venetians, surrounded by so mray enemies, and left 
without one ally, sunk foom tim height of preranption to the depths ef de¬ 
spair. They aliandoned all their territoiiea on the oontinent, and -shut them- 
selvae up in thefa- eapUal, as thrir last refuge, and the only piaee iriiUb they 
hoped to pre8erve.(S} , 

Julius having thus^in the humiliation of the Vmetiane, attained Us first 
ohfoct, btgu to think of the eeeond, more worU^ of his eatarprlsiag gsnius, 
^the exp&fon of every foreign power ont of Italy." For thie ptupese it 
was neCahary to dissolve the League of Cambny, and aow dia^mriOM among 
those princes whom be had formerly united. JEe-thsuived the VeaetlaBs, on 
.their cedlim to hhn the pieces claimed by the RUy Gto, from tiiM anetfaepo 
whi^ had Seen p ron o nnced agUnst them; andheechritriedwa riUimMewith 
the r^Uto agaUM thoae very FrenA-ehiom he had eeOed'!■> opprw 
it. Hirir impariouaiiaH bad rendered fheu peeelkBfy obqaadooe' to the 
Italians; and Ji^s II. who Vies a native <ff €moe, wtsgmi^derirsea of 


ft) §sn<i'. Sierim Civtl. Fenesiana. , . _ 

(8) Oniccisrdioi. Mexeny. Uitl. d* la lAguafaitt a Camirof, par M. t’AbW do Bo»- 



• i rtf Uie *8ot of his throne, while he pro- 

urowsa Ukw eentmM; wbeh, after al^ was only to pay a trifUng fine. On 
Lewis, thereMO, the haughty pontiff was determined that.the tempest first 
should fay ; «mI ta order to imre the way for this bold project, he at once 
sought for a ground m qnarret with that monarch, and courted the alliance 
of foreiffn pniicea. He declared war a^inst the duke of ^rrara, the con¬ 
federate of Lewis ; he solicited the favour of Henry VIII. who had lately 
ascended the throne of England, by sending him a sacred rose, perfom^ 
with musk, and anointed with chnsm: he detached Ferdinand from the 
league, and drew him over to his party, by granting him the full investiture 
of the kingdom of Naples; and,* what he odeAy valued, he formed a treaty 
with the Swiss, whose subsidy Lewis had refused to augment^, and whom he 
had offended hy somh contumelious expresmons.fl) 

The confederacy of Cambray being thus dissolved, the face of affairs soon 
began to wear a very different appearance in Italy. The Venetians, now re¬ 
covered from their consternation, were able tf) make head against the empe¬ 
ror, and even to regain part of the territory which they had lost. The pope 
and his allies made war upon the duke of Ferrara, the ally of France. They 
were opposed by the French troops, and t^liged to raise the siege of Bologna; 
but they afterwards formed that*of Mirandola, where Julius appeared in 
person, visited the trenches, hastened the operations, and entered the breach, 
with all the ardour of a young soldier in pursuit of military glory.(2) 

Lewis, in the mean time, was at a loss how to act: overawed by his vene¬ 
ration for the vjpar of Christ, he was afraid to let hjg generals take those ad¬ 
vantages which fortune threw in their way. He was, therefore, desirous to 
divest Julius of that sacred character, wMch chiefly rendered him formida¬ 
ble. With this view, in conjunction with Maximilian, who was himself am¬ 
bitious of the papacy, and by the authority of some ^sgusted cardinals, he 
summoned a general council at Pisa, in order to reform the church, and 
check the exorbitancies of the sovereign power. But Lewis was as irresolute 
in supporting the council, as in instructing his generals. Julius saw his 
timidity, and avaOed himself of it. He summoned a council at the Lateran: he 
put Pisa under an interdict, and alLthe places that should give shelter to the 
sohismatical council; he excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who at¬ 
tended it; he even pointed bis spiritual thunder against the princes who ad¬ 
hered to it: he freed their subjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave 
their dominions to every one who could take possession of them. (3) 
Ambition lays hold of the slightest pretences to accomplish its designs. 
The mvfty Ferdinand, who had obtained the surname of Catholic, but who 


vHrre oi Jus dominions, as an ally oi Jr ranee, ana consequenuy inciuaea in 
the bull fulminated against the auherents of the council of Pisa. The method 
whidj he took to effect this conquest was no less singular than the measure. 
Henry VIII. his son-in-law, naturally sincere and sanguine in temper, was 
®ov*d with a heart^lesire of protecting the pope from that oppression to 

wlklsU. _j i.r____wwkAwifktvsIa Imnafinnf aIua 


06 could not long remain neuter aima tne nuists w iiriiiB. uo 
tfasfsisrdf led to Joiji tkatuliance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice, h^ 
furoied egeinst J^wie* F^dinand saw hia intemperate ardour, and made 
him tto la^maieht of his own base ambition. . , , 

This Mtfiil minoe, who considered his dose connexion with Henry only as 
ttieein rf 4^big advantage of his inexperience, advised him not to in¬ 
vade Fmiee by the way of Calais, where be himself diould not have in 

_ Cl) Guicciardiul. Mexeray. Hill, dc la Ugutfaite a Cambray, par M. I’Abbd du Bet. 
SpelM. Conri/. 
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Tttit HISTORY OF P*»t 1. 

Mi fovcr to assist himbe exiorted him nithor to.eend Aureei tq F i g ji Ha»W| k 
whMcO’he'ODttld make a conqueat of Ouienae^'province hi 
waa imafined the Ei^iah had atiU adme adborenta. He promiaad tq&naaiNl 
tfalBc^aqaeatbytheJimetionofaSpaniahanny.: and ao aealoua dWhe i aia m 
to Brdm^ the interests of his son-in-law, that Be even sent vOaaebtd Biy- 
landj in order td^ranmOTt the forces which Henry had levied for .that pwe- 
poae. But the 'marq^ of Dorset, who commanded the English anny, ..waa 
no sooner landM In Gnipuacoa, than Ferdinand suggested the n eaaa sity ^ 
first subduiw ue kingdom of Navarre, which Res on the fronUer between 
France and ^ain. « 

Dorset, however, having no orders to make war any where but in Franee, 
re&ised to take any part ui that ente^riae • he therefore remained In his 
quarters at Fontsral^ But so subtle wafi the contrivance of Ferdinand, 
^t the Endlieh army, even while it lay in that situation, was almost equal- 
W serviceable to his purpose, as if it had acted in conjunction with his own. 
n kept the French army in awe, and prevented it from advancing to succour 
the kingdom of Navarre; so that the duke of Alva, the Spani^ general, 
having full leisure to oonduqa his operations, after subduing the amaBer 
towns, made bimsdf master of Pam^una, the capital, and t^liged John 
d'Albert, the sovereign, to take refum in France. Etorset was obliged to re¬ 
turn to England, with his army mu^ diminished by want and sickneas, with¬ 
out being wie to effect any thing for the idterests of his master; and Henry, 
enraged at his ill success, waa rnth difllcult^ made senaiUe of the fnuduleat 
con^et of Ferdinand, his deceitful fatben.in-law.( 1) 

While these things woe transacting on the other side of the PytAtSat, 
evento of still greater mqpent happened beyond the Alps; .Though the war 
whid England waged against France brought no advantam to the former 
kingdom, it was of much prejudice to the latter ; and by obliging Lewis to 
witodraw his forces from Italy, lost him the superiority which bis anna, in 
the beginning of the campaign, bad acquired >n that country. Gaston de 
Foix, bis nephew, had been entrusted with the command <n the French 
forces; and, at the age of twenty-three, exhibited, in a few months, such 
feats cf military skill and valour, as were snfilcient to render illustrious the 
life of the (ddest generaL His career terminated with the famous battle of 
Ravenna ; whii^, after the most obstinatp dispute, he gpined over the Spa¬ 
nish and Papal armies. He perished the moment his vietorv waa oonmlete, 
and whh him pmrished the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swiss, 
who iu^ now rendered themselves formidable by their bands of disciplined 
infantry, invaded the duchy of Milan with a numerous an^, and excited its 
inconstant inhabitants to a revolt against the dominion m France. Genoa 
followed the example of that duchy; and Lewis, in the course of a few weeks, 
totally lost his Italian conquests. Maximilian Sforsa, the son of Ludovico, 
was again reinstated in the possession of Milan, and tibe Genoese recovered 
theirliberty.CS) 

The expulsion of the Fiench gave mudi pleasure to the pope; more espe¬ 
cially as he owed it to the Bsrim, whom he had honoured with the title of 
Dnndtrt 9 f the Hely See, and whose councils he hoped alwara to govern. 
JuiuuB II. however, eqjoyed this aatiafaction but a riiotWime. He died aud- 
denly, at an advanced age, and was succeeded in the pontificate by John of 
Medims, son of the celebrated Laurence, who had governed Florence writh so 
mudi reputation, and obtained the appellation of Father of the 
John tooK the name of Leo X. and proved one of the most Ulustrious pontin 
that ever sat on the pa|»l throne. Humane, gendtmis, affnUe, the patron m 
every art, And the friend of every virtue, he had a aoul no less capable of 
forming great designs than his predecessor; but he was more delicate in em¬ 
ploying means for the execution of them. By the nqpitiaUons of Leo, who 
adhered to the political system of Julius, the emperor Maximilian was-de- 
tacbed from the French interest; and Henry VIII. notwithst anding his dis- 


(I) Herbert. HM.Htn.VIll. Polyd.Viri. 
It) OniccUriliui. 
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MODER]^ EimOtt. 

““ Bncoum,^ «» pn>Mc«t« hi^ 

»ith lartructiona to acconunodate all difier- 
compl^td had aliready been made 
?** ^*®'* had it not been 

for w«>y In^on of France, which roused the Jealousy of the 

SoottbA natidn. Hie a^ent league which aubsisted betwem France and 
Scotland esteemed the mort sacred bond of connection, and nniversallv 
beliered by the Soots esMntial to the preservation of their independency 
against a *» “"«* eupe^ as the English. Henry’s 

therefore easily foresaw, thouf^ James still made professioas of niitint.;„i„|. 
a nmitraUty, that a vrw mth Scotland would, in the end, prove hievitable • 
and fae^nve warning of the danger to his master, who sent the earl of Surry 
to put the borders In a posture <rf defence, and to resist the expect^ inroad 
of the eneiinr.(9l 

JRfeanwhile, the king ot England, all on fir* for imlitary fame. Invaded 
PrMce by the way of Calais. But of all the alUcs, on whose ii«mst ^»» ce ha 
relied, tiie Swiss alone fully performed their engagements. Maxiiiulian, 
among others, faUed to perform his; althpugh he had received, in advance, 
a subsidy of a hundred and twenty thousand crowns. That he might make 
some atonement, however, for his breach of faith, he appeared in person in 
the Low Countries, and joined the English army with a small body of German 
and Flemish troops, tii^ were usefiU in giging an example of discipline to 
Henry’s new levied forces. The emperor carried his condescension yet fur¬ 
ther he did net pretend, with a handful of men, to act as an auxiliary, but 
enlisted himself in the service of the English monarch ; wore the cross of St. 
(ieoige, and received a hundred ducats a day for the use of his table.(3) * 

An emperor of Germany, serving under a king of England, and living by 
his bounty, was surely a spectacle truly eztraordinaiy ; but Henry treated 
him with tba highest respect, and he re^y directed au the operations of the 

war. The first enterpriM which they undertook was the siege of Teruuane, 
a town situated on the borders of Picardy. During the atta^ of this place, 
was foi^t the fomoua battle of Ouiimgate, where the cavalry of France fled 
at the font onset, and in which the duke of Longueville, Bussi d’ Amboise, 
Clermont, Imberwnrt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of dis¬ 
tinction, were made prisoners. This action, or rather rout, is commonly 
called tlie BmUlt of Sport; because the French, on that occasion, made 
mors use of their spurs than their military weapons.(4) 

After so considerable an advantage, Henry, who was at the head of a com¬ 
plete army of fifty thousand men, might have made incursions to the gates 
of Paris, iquaad oonfosion and desolation evmy where. It therefore ^ve 
L«wis great joy, when he hewd that the king of England, instead of pudbing 
his vl^ory, had retumed to the mege of Terouane. 'Phat place, hiurever, 

was, sooB obliged to capitulate, and the anxieties of the French were again re¬ 
newed with regard to the motions of the English. T^e Swiss, at the same 

had entered Burgundy with a formidable army ; and the Catholic kin^ 
thougl) be had made a truce with Leads, seemed di8po|ed to seize every ad¬ 
vantage which fortune should present to hipi. Never was the French mo- 
narclgr fo greater danger, or leerin a condition to defend itself sgainst those 
P**wer|ttlani)iee which or threatened it on every side. 

Leads,'though fruitful in expedients, waa now at a loss what course to fol¬ 
low, or whdre to place bis aafety: his troop* were dismayed, his people inti¬ 
midated, and Iw bad no ally to assist hiW But France was saved by the blun¬ 
ders of her enemiee. The Swiss ^owed themselves to be wheecu^ into a 
negotiattoQ .Treaeouille, governor of Burgundy, without inquiring whe¬ 
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floa tpB 

tliar Iw ftttd powm ; and tltfA nolilMiiHi, friM> inMiv W b* 

diMTOirad hy bia aiaator, itipalated wbatCTar tbef van yla aai a to 4«ipnij 
liaM^ to fab rid of anA daBMrotM iavadan at tha eac^w «f a Ultfe nionaj 
BMWf aaq^ pmniMa Haniy diaaovcaad aa laaa ifoomtoa in tba om>. 
duet of war tliaataa Swiaain naforiabUm.. Bythalnt c re a tad conaori-ef hfax- 
imilkB, Iw laid aim to Toantay, wbidb tli«k fadongad toiPnnee, aiki af¬ 
forded tike traona of that Unadm a paaaaga lata tha haart of tha Nether- 
laiMfo Boon afW tha rednetion of plica, which nowiae advaaoed the 
oonqneata of Hamry. ha waa informed of the retreat of tha'Bwiat^ and aa the 
BoaaoB waa now for adranced, he tfaoni^t piepor to return to Shudand, and 
carried with'hiin tha greater part of hk airmy.(I) Such, my dear Philip, waa 
tha iMBOof aeampai^ much boaatedof by tiie Bogliah monardi; but which, 
all etr eo ma ta neea eonaidered, waa unprofitable, if net ingloriouB. 

The auceeaa which, during thia aeaaon, attended the En^kh arma in North 
Britain waa more decisive. Jamea IV- had aasembled the whcde forof of his 
domlniona, and eroaaed the Tweed at the head of a krave thouf^ tumultuous 
army of fifty thousand men. But instead of makinr use of the opportunity, 
wUch the ansence of Henry.afiforded him, to push hia oonqueata, oe waatM 
hk time in the arms of a fair captive. Hk troops became dissatisfied, and 
began to be pinched with hungw ; and aa the authority of the prince waa yet 
fewle among the Scots, and military discipline extremely lax, many of them 
stole from the camp, and retired homeward Meunwhi^ the ewrl of Surry, 
baring collected a oody of twenty-aix thousand men, approached the ene¬ 
my, 1^0 lay on some high grounds near the hills of Cheviot. He drew them 
from their station, by feigmng to enter their country; and an obstinate bat¬ 
tle was fought in the field of Flouden. where the king of Brutland and the 
flower of Mi nobility were slain.(S)—Henry, on this occasion, dkouvwed a 
mind truly great ana generous. Though an inviting opportunity was now 
offered him of extending his dominion over the whole island, he took com¬ 
passion on the helpless condition of his sister Margaret, and her Infant son ; 
and Toadily granted peace to Scotland, as soon as it was ^plied for. 

Soon after thk peace, which put Henry in a condition to prosecute hk 
views on the continent to more advantage, aa he bad nothing to fear from hk 
northern neij^bours, and a general pacification took place between the contend¬ 
ing powers. Lewk renounoed the council of Pka, now transferred to Lyons, 
and Lso Xjgranted him absolution. Ferdinand the Catholic renewed the 
trace with France ; and he and Maximilian entered into a treaty with Lewk 
for the marriage of his second daughter. Rende, to Chaclee, prince of Spain, 
their common grandson. Lewis himself espousMl the princess Mary of lEog- 
land, and agreed to pay Henry a million oi erowi% toe arrears due by the 
treaty of Espies. These two monarchs also entaied into aa alliaace for 
their mutual defenoe.(3) 

Lewk XII. thus rescued from hk numerous diiBcnlties, had the h^piaeaa 
of bsheiding once snore his affairs in good order, add ajl Europe in trnmquil- 
IHy. But he enjoyed Uiis bappinees only a ah«^ while. Bnrii anted with 
tho beauty and elegant acoompliahmento of hk youi^ queen, be forgot in 
her arms hk advan^ age, and was seduced into snofa a round of gaiety end 
pl ea e itre as proved very unsuitable to hk dec lin i n g he a lth . ( t) He <Ued about 
throe BMotha after the marriage, in hk fi^-fourth year, and srhee he waa 
meditating anew the ooequeat -ef Milan—whJdi was left to immortalise the 
name, ana sarell the srisfortuBae, of hk suc seieo r . 

There is ne pe r fo ethm in human beh^, my dear PhQlp, and c e ns e qu ently 
aebinhings, whatever thsir flatterers mny Ml them; hirtiiw meoi, etthm 


I gfine. drB ti i m i m" ss. Oa lc v' ia r dia.. 
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I Bacbaoaa. 

I DeTUlai. 


(4) Braalaai*. JElsfvdr Ltmit Xtt. **Tht teed toes." sssa s e at h i r wrUar. *'fw 
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mrimom OMn tobsv* poweaMd aum 4>cial uid boiMvobait virtuaa 

fcJ l ihm Jkm <rf Lewis Xll. He wm nnlTwJly fcriwOyliii ^ 
, 1 ^. tht ■■■Biwee end the aohilitf equelly adored hi^ ead Bnartaeonaly 
hiiB ueir Father ; a tttle with wlildi he waa partieBlailv pla aaBd, aad 
wfakh KeaBadaththeetady of hia lllh to deaerve. He began hu rehra with 
, ^LAiii(r aaaaf taaceo: and at the time of hia death, notwtthatanaiiig hie 
wamandliih dwateauM had diminidied the ooblic bnrdena abeire one half, 
gy Ytgy atiHhatnnea, or, in a political aenae, bk errora, endeared him to hia 
paliUata j for it waa well known, that he nd^t hare mtintaiaed Ua oen> 
qiMabiin Italy, if he woold have levied larger aoma upon hia people. But 
hia heart would not permit him to diatreaa them: he eateemed any loaa U^t 
eompmed with that of their affeetiona. Hia moderation waa no leaa remark¬ 
able uian hia humanity. When told that aome of hia courtiere amUed at hia 
ae&aomr, whhdi they oonaidereif aa too rigid, and that eertain authora had 
the liberty to lidirale it in their writii^ he waa by no meana dia- 
pleaaed. *' I would rather," replied he m agna n imoualy, that my people 
■* th ffo H laugh at my paraimony, than weep at their own oppreaaiona.* (1) 


LETTER LV. 

Ti** gttural Vi*w of Europe continued, from the Aeeestion of Fronris /. in 
1616, to the Demtk of the Emperor Maximilian, in 1619 ; inr/iufiap the 
Rita of the Reformation «m Germany. 

Lewie XII. waa aocceedodon the throne of Franco by hia aon>in>law Francia, 
count of Angouleme, first prince of the blood, whose military geniua, it waa 
fwreaeen, would soon disturb the’ peace of Europe. Young, brave, am¬ 
bitious, and enterprising, he immediately turned his eyes towards Italy, aa 
the scene of glory and of conquest. His first o^ect was the recovery of 
Milan. But before he sat out on that expedition, he renewed the treaty 
which his predeceaaor had concluded with England ; and having nothing to 
fear from Spain, where Ferdinand waa on the verge of the giwye, he marched 
his army tov^s the Alps, under pretence of defending his kingdom against 
the Incuretons of the Swim. Informed of his hostile intentions, that warlike 
people had up arms, at the instigation of the pope, in order to protect 

Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, whom they had restored to his domuuons, 

and thought themselves bound in honour to suppo^ . 

These fcwdy mountaineers took possession of all those passes in the Alps, 
tbrouiA which they thought the French must enter Italy; and when in¬ 
form^ that Francis had made his way into Piedmont, by a secret route, they 
undismayed into the plain, and gallantly opposed themselves on 
foot Ut the heavy-armed cavalry of France. The two armies met at Marig- 
nan, naer Milan; where waa fought one of the moot furious and abating 
mentioned in the history of modem times. The action began towar^ 
evening: ahrfat parted the eomUtants; but next mornteg the Swiss renewed 
the ^aeksHth unabated ardour, a^ it required all*tlie harote v^ui^f 

Ftaaali to Inaidiw his troops with ooursge sufficient to raaist tee shock. The 

BwiMl thnnriilr-'— at last by the cavalry, and galM by the mum, kw 
kept terirgmund ; dnd did not retire t^ 

uf iktir bast troops, aliout one half of thMr whole nnmW. The 
lam of tea French waa very om^denble; 
sidm) end the old maiehal Ttivulxio, who M 

V-t*V. omd to declare, that in oempaiieon of tea battie ^Hsm- 
jmggaoMat be had aaaa waa b«a tha play of ehiUran, but 

^^IrhesUnnderofthe^ty of l^iilm, and tee conquest of the wbdy dndiy, 
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were the eonaeqaenoea of tifia vi«tot^ M»«iiiyUen Bfotee rniignmM^e elana, 
in eomideration <rf' n peneion; and Francis, havii^ opodadad n tseatf with 
the pope and with the Swise, retomed into Fisnee> leaving to Chariea duke 
of BMrbon tho government of hie Italian doiainionB.(l) 

In the mean time the suooeaa and glory e£ the Fnancb moaumA began to 
excite Jealousy In the breast of the did emperor Maximilian; nwr was the 
rapid progress of Francis, though in so distant a countryj rancded with in. 
dinerence even by the king of England. Henry dispatded a minister to 
the eouQt of Vienna, with secret oraera to propoeo eotain payments to tlie 
emperor: and Maximilian, who was ever re^y to embrace any overture to 
exdte &eah troubles,' and always necessitous, immediately invaded Italy 
with a considerable army. But that prince bei^ repulsed Iworo Milan, by 
the French garrison, and hearing that twelve thousaM Swim were advancing 
to its relief, retired nastily into Germany ; made peace with France and with 
Venice ; c^ed Verona to that republic for a sum of money; and thus ex¬ 
cluded himself, in some measure, from all future access into Itaiy.(S) 

This peace, which restored universal tranquillity to Europe, was preceded 
bv the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the succession of hie grandson 
Charles to his extensive dominions ; an event which had long been looked 
for, and from which the most important consequences were expected. Charles, 
who had hitherto resided in the Low Countries, whidh he inherited as heir 
of the house of Burgundy, was ifow near the full age of sixteen, and possessed 
a recollection and sedateness much above his ^ears ; but his genius had yet 
given no indications of that superiority which its maturer state displayed. 
That capacious and decisive judgment, which afterwards directed so ludy the 
affairs of a vast empire, was left to be discovered by those great events to 
which it gave birth, and those occasions which made it necessary. At pre¬ 
sent there was little call for it. 

Cardinal Ximenes, arclibishop of Toledo, a person of equal virtue and saga¬ 
city, had prudently been ^pointed, by the will of Ferainand, sole rc^nt 
of Castile till the arrival of his grandson. This man, whose character is no 
lem singular than illustrious, who united the abilities of a great statennan 
with the abject devotion of a superstitious monk, and the magnificence of a 
prime minister with the austerity of a mendicant, maintained order and tran¬ 
quillity in Sp^n, notwithstanding the discontents of a turbulent and high- 
splritM nobility. When they disputed his right to the r^enev, he coolly 
snowed them the testament of Feroinand, and the ratification of tnat deed bv 
C'harles ; but these not satisfying them, and arguments proving ineffectual, 
he led them insensibly towards a balcony, whence they had a tmw of a laiw 
body of troops under arms, and a formidable train of artillery. " Behold" 
said the cardinal, raising his voice, and extending his arm, " the powers 
*' which 1 have received from his Catholic Majesty: by these 1 govern Cas- 
" tile! and will ^vern it, till the king, your master and mine, shall eome 
" to take possesnon of his kingdom." A declaration so bold and deteentined 
rileneed all opposition, and Xh^nes maintained his authority till the arrival 
of Charles.(^ 

The fate of this minister merits our attention, though not immediately con¬ 
nected with the linamf mneral history. The youi^ king was reoeivea with 
universal aodamations of joy; but XSmenes found little cause to rtioloe. He 
was stiaed with a violent fiiaorder, supposed to be the effieot ot poie<m ; end 
whmi he rceovered, Cherles, pitjudloed wainst hfan Vf the Bpenwh grandees 
and hie Flemish eonrtlers, tinted his adviee, and allowed him every dey to 
»h«lr Into neglect. The cardinal did not bear this treat m e n t srHh kk nauai 
finaneas of epirit. He expected e more gndefiil return ften a prtnM, to 
wham lie delivered e kingdcin far more flonradihig Aanlt had been in any for¬ 
mer age, and antherity more extamdve and betta eaTshHihed than the most 
lOuamnisof bisanoeetors hndeverpoaaeawd. Coaseloue of his own Istegri- 
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ke eould not therefore refrain from, giving vent, at tin\ea. to 
UMUgiiattoB'idid^oomphuiit. He lamented the fate af his 0000117 , and fore- 
toM iha' oaSamittBS to which it would be exposed from the insolence, the rape* 
ctouaaeas, and the inorance of strangers. These persons agitated the soul 
0 t' Xina^am, when he received a letter ftwn'ihe lung, gente <^7 dimnissing 
him from hie couneilR, under pretence of easing his sge of that burden, which 
he had so long and so ably sustained. This letter proved fatal to the minis¬ 
ter. His hai^ty mind could not endure disgrace, nor his generous hiuirt 
the ^ngs of ingratitude: he expired a few hours after readi^ >t-(l) 

While friaries was taking possession of the throne of Spain, in conscquenro 
of the death of one grandfather, another was endeavouring to obtain for liini 
the imperial crown. With this view, Maximilian assembled a diet at Aues- 
buig, where he strove to gala tile favour of the electors by many acts of hr- 
neficence, in order to engage them to choose that young prince as his suc¬ 
cessor- But Maximilian himself having never been crownM by the pope, a 
ceremony deemed essential in that age, as well as the preceding, he was rt>n- 
sidered only as king of the Romans, or emperor elect; and no example o«-- 
curring in history of any person being chosen successor to a king of the 
Romans, the Cermaos, ever tenacious of their forms, obstinately refused to 
confer upon Charles a dimity for which their constitution knew no name.( 2 'i 

But tne diet of Augsburg had other^ business. Thither was summoned 
Martin Luther, for “ propagating new and dangerous opinions.” These opi¬ 
nions were no other, my dear Phnip, than the first principles of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; which soon diffused themselves through Germany, which were aftcr- 
wai^ embraced by so many nations, and which separate one half of Europe 
from the Romidi church. Of the origin of this great schism some account 
will be necesi^y; for, although I would by no means engage you in theo¬ 
logical disputes, you ought to know the grounds of a controversy, which pro¬ 
duced so remarkable a revolution in the religious world, in tlie creeds and 
ceremonies fff Cliristiaiis, that you m;ty lie the better enabled to judge of iN 
effects upon society, upon industry, literature, policy, and morals. In tlial 
IMt onfy 1 mean to consider it: the road to heaven 1 leave to heavenly 
d&ectors- 

In the course of these Letters I have had occasion to observe the rise of 
the pope's spiritual power, as well ps of bis temporal dominion; to trace tin* 
progress, and to remark the abuses of each. A repetition here would there¬ 
fore he unnecessary, 'fhe spiritual despotism of Gregory VII.—the tenijio- 
ral tyranny of Alexander VI.—and the bloody ambition of Julius 11.—make 
too strong an impression on the mind to be soon effaced. After that enorm¬ 
ous privilege which the Roman {lontiffs assumed of disposing of crowns, and 
of releasing nations from their oath of allegiance, the most pernicious t<> 
society was that of absolving individuals from the ties of moral duty. I'iiis 
dangerous power, or one equivalent to it, the pope claimed ns the successor 
of W. Prter, and the keeper of the spiritual treasury of the ciiurch, supposcil 
to oontaln the superabounding good works of the smnts, together with the 
infinite merita of Jesus Christ. Out of this inexhaustible storeliouse of super¬ 
abundant merit, his holiness might retail, at pleasure, p^icular po^oiis to 
those who were deficient. He assumed, in short, and oireedy exercised, the 
right of pardoning sins ; which was, in other words, granting a permission 
to commit tbW; for, if it is known, as bad long been the case in the Itooii^ 
church, at whet price the punishment of any crime may be bought the 
encouragement to vice k the same as if a dispensation bod been granted be- 
fcnhand. And even that was frequently indulged. . 

The infiuikee of endi iadnlgencea imon morals nav eaaUy be fanegined : 
esMoially in egee when annae^n baA sUenoed the vc^ of wmsw ay a, and 
raaMa hewiUeiwd m Gothic daiknoas; when the chureh bed ev^ 
where provided sanctaarkiL whi^ not only screenad from the arm of toe 
civil magistrate pe i ao ns guilty of the greatest enormities, but often enabled 
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Yet thet grMt &iatarimi,'and pxofoand ^iktao. 
pfaer, Mr. Hume, luw endmroured to prove, that prcrteoUnt writer* are mi«- 
taken in snppodnf tiiat a dlawdnticm of morals should ensue, ” beoaaae a 
” man could pnrohase for a shilling an indulgtne* for tto most enormenaand 
“ unheard-of-erlmet r'(l) But jrou, I hope, will think otherwise, when jou 
have d^ weighed the fore going considerations. 

Mr. Hume seems here to rutre forgot, that all mea are not philosophers ; 
or, blinded by the love of paradox, to have lost sight of common sense. He 
seems even to have lost inght of his argument; for he adds, that " after these 
“indulgences, there still remained l^-fire, the civil magistrate, and tiie 
“ remorses of oonselpnoe," to awe mankind to their dnto. Now the first of 
these Bssertions is literally false; for the very words of an indulgence bore, 
that it rest o red the person to whom it was granted, “ to that innocence and 
“ purity which be possessed at baptismand, according to the doctrine of 
the Romish church, the infant is then fit for heaven. But the indulgence 
did not stop here: it concluded thus; “ so that, when you die, the gates 
“ of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the paradiM of delight shall 
“be opened."(8) 'Fhe terrorof the civil magistrate, as 1 have already shown, 
conld oe very small, when the church afford^ shelter to every criminal that 
sought her sanotuaries, and took into her bosom the whole body of the clerg}-. 
Consdence, indeed, so often repre^nted by this doubting sage as an erring 
guide, as a prindple superinduced and local, conscience could not be banish¬ 
ed the human breast; rat its voice, if not entirely silenced by superstition, 
was too feeble to be listened to by the self-deluding and head-strong passions 
of man, when flattered by the hope, or enoouragted by the assurance, of a 
pa^ indulMnce. 

These indulgendes, or plenary pardons, of which I have Veen led insensi¬ 
bly to speak, and whieh not only served as a remission of sins to the living, 
but as a release to the dead from the pains of purgatory, were first invented 
by Urban II. as a recompense for those who engagra in the wfld expeditions 
to the Holy Land. They were afterwards grant^ to such as contributed 
money for that or any otner pious purpose : and the sums ao raised were fre- 
uuentiy diverted to other uses. Tney were employed to swell the state, to 
forniah the luxuries, or accomplish the ambitious enterprises, of the popes. 
John XXII. reduced this spiritual tra^c into a system : and Leo X. that 
great patron of arta and of letters, having exhauated the papal treasi}ry in 
rewards to men of ranius, in magnificent works, and expensive pleas.-.res, 
thoraht that he miAt attempt, without dau^, those pious frauds so suc- 
oesafoUy practteed by the most ignorant of'^ predecessors: Leo published 
a general sale of indilgenc 0 $. 

If any thing could apologise for a religious cheat that tends to the sub¬ 
version of moral8,'Leo’s apology waa ready. He was engaged in building 
that superb temple, St. Peter's cathedral, founded by his predecessor, and 
the Turks were preparing to enter Giennany. Ha had no occasion to foige 
pretencea for thia extenalon of papal authority. But Leo, though a polite 
scholar, and a fine gentieman, was but a pitiful PpPC* Libwal-minded him- 
selfi and turreundea fay liberal-minded men, he aid not foresee that the lamp 
of Knowledga, which ne held up to mankind, would li|^t them to the abode 
of Supersti&n; wouU ahow them her errors, her impostures, her usurpa¬ 
tions, and their own alavish condition. He did not reSeet, that impoaittoiis 
emidoyed wfth suooess in ona aga nmy prova dangmous axpariments in an¬ 
other: But he had aeon owiarion to remember it. 

The abuse of the sale of iadnlgeneee in Genaai^V whero th^ worepidiUo- 
Irrelatted in aie-bousesj and wharo the prodaeaot partiewlar diafarira was 
flurmdd out, in tiie manneref a t«dl or e usto ns , t s wair isis d tha indignation of 
Martin LnlJier, an Augustine friar, and pr o f saaor ef tb selngy ia tha uaivansty 
of Wlttembeig. Lu&er was diao inosnaed, it is said, that the ptivilega of 
vendb^ tills s^rituM marchandlse had hem taken frwn his oidar, and ^ven 
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to the Pottnl<ttin». But, be that ax It may, he^wroteaad be |ir«Nii-iied ^aiuet 
indnlgeBeee. Hia wntii^ were read with avidity, aad bie diiuMuraee were 
tistesed to witih admiration. He appealed to reaaun and acriptiue, lor the 
truth of bis arguments, not to the decisions of councils, or of popes. A cor¬ 
ner of Ihu veQ was now happily lifted. The people e\’er fond of Judging fur 
themselves f and in matters which concern themselves only, tliey have an un¬ 
doubted rirat), flattered by this appeal, began to call in question that 
au^ority which they had formerly reverenced, which they had blindly adoreil; 
and Lutner, embolaened by success, extended his views, and ventured to de¬ 
claim against other abuses. From abuses he proceeded to usur|>ationa; from 
usurpimona to errors; and from one error to another, till the w hole fabric 
of the Romish church began to toyter. 

Leo, in the mean time, alamted at the progress of this daring innovator, had 
summoned him to answer for his doctrines at Rome. But Uut citution was 
remitted at the intercession of Frederic, sumamed the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
who had hitherto protected Luther ; and his cause was ordered to be tried 
in Germany, by cardinal Cajetaii, a Dominican, eminent for scholHslic learn¬ 
ing, and the pope's legate at the imperial court* Fur this end, smuug utliers, 
Cajetan attended the diet at Augsburg; and thither Luther repaired without 
hesitation, after having obtained the emperor's safe-conduct, though he had 
good reason to decline a judge chosen frym among his avowed nih ersarivs. 

cardinal received him wi& decent respect, and eadeavourml, ut first, to 
gain him by gentle treatment; but finding him firm in his principles, and 
thinking it beneath the dignity of his station to enter into uiiy formal dis¬ 
pute, he required him, by virtue of the apostolic powers with uhicli he was 
vest^, to retrast his errors (without showing that they were such), and to 
abstain, for the future, from the publication of new and dangerous opinions 
Luther, who had flattered himself with a hearing, and ho|)ed to distinguish 
himself in a dispute witli a prelate of such emiment ubilitius, was niucli mor¬ 
tified at this arbitary mode of proceeding. His native intrepidity of mind, 
however, did not forsake him : he boldly replied, th.it he could not, with a 
safe conscience, renounce opinions which ne believeil to be true ; but offered 
to submit the whole controversy to the judgment of the learned, naming cer- 
»ain universities. This offer was rejected by Cajetan, w ho still insisted on 
■ simple recantation ; and Luther, by the advice of.liis friends, after appeal- 
itoj' to a g^eral council, secretly withdrew from Augsburg, and returned 
to his own country.! 1) The progress of this extraordinary man, and of that 
rc'oimation to whiim he gave liirth, I shall afterwards liave occasion to truce. 

*3 he diet of Augsburg was soon followed by tbe death of the emperor 
Maximilian ; an event in itself of little moment, as that prince had, for some 
years, ceased to be of any consequence. But as it left v.icant the first sta¬ 
tion among Christian princes, of which two great monarchs were equally am¬ 
bitious, it became memorable by its effects. It gave rise to a coin|Mdiliiin. 
and awakened a jealousy, whicn threw all Europe into agitation ; it broke 
that profound peace which then reigned in Christendom, and kindled siirs 
more general and lasting than any which modem times had behelil.—But b*'- 
fore we enter on that interesting wrs, 1 must carry forward the Progress of 
Society ; notice the improvements in arts and in letters; a^ exhibit some 
account of those great naval discoveries which produced so important a re¬ 
volution in the eommeteial world, and gave to Europe a new continent, 
while rdigion and amUtien were depopulatiite the old. Meanwhile it will be 
proper to remark, that, duringthe reign of Maximilian. Ornmsny was dtvnled 
into oMea^ in esdi of whisk a provincial and particular jurisdi^n was es¬ 
tablished to snppiy the Maos of a public and common trihunsL Intluareign 

also ens imtitertod the Imps^Chamber, composed of jnd^ Mminatol 
ps»% by the eamotew, wsrUy by the several stetea, ami yasted with sut^- 
tyto dedde fln^ oNHeramg aU diffeteares among the membm of the 
Germanic body. The AaUe Council too. which takes oopiwmce of all feudal 
niieaj and such as belong t 4 > tho emperor** immediate juriediction, rcfcivcd 
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under tbk prince a new form.h) By tbese rWalstiom^ order Vaej^ven to 
that confused fovemment, ana atnne degree otVigour reatored to tM impe* 
rial authority. 


LETfER LVI. 


Profiret$ of Seeutif in Europe from the beginniHg' tf the Feurteenth to the 

Miiirile of the Sixteenth Century, with a retrotpeetiue Viete of the Reeioal 

of Letter!. 

Wk have already, my dear FhiUp, traced the Progress of Society to the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century. We have seen corporation-charters grant¬ 
ed ; civil eonununitiea formed; and the great body of the people, released 
from that servitude under which they had so long groaned, applying them¬ 
selves to trade and industry. "We have also seen universities {generally es- 
tabluhed; the study of the Roman law introducing a more perf^ system of 
jurisprudrace; an acquaintance with the learned languages awakening an 
ambition of literary merit; manners taking a more libei^ turn ; and com¬ 
merce beginning to circulate the conveniences of life. But society had still 
many advances to make, before it arrived at that state of refinement in which 
we now behold it, or to wliich it had attained under the pontificate of laroX. 

These advances it is now our business to trace. By the way, however, I 
must remind you, that, in the course of the general narrative, I have taken 
occasion to notice the Progress of Society with respect to the command of 
national force •, the vigour which government acquired, by the increase of 
the royal authority ; the alterations which took place in the art of war, in 
consequence of the Invention of gunpowder; the establishment of standing 
armies, and the supplies necessary for the support of such a body of men. I 
have also had occasion to mention the new system adtmtcd ^ princes, for 
national defence and safety, by maintaining a balance of political power, and 
the means by which that system was perfected. I sh^ therefore, devotd 
this letter solely to such .objects as canaot come within the line of general 
history; the progress of manners, of arts, and ofpolite literature. Iffhe 
sciences, as since citHivated, were not yet known. Time philoscqihy belongs 
to a more modern sera. 

Mankind are no sooner in possession of the conveniences of life, than they 
begin to aspire after its elegancies. About the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, such a taste became genera] in Europe. The Italian cities, which 
had euiy acquired liberty, and obtained municipal charters, carried on at 
that time a flourishing tiwe with India, through the ports of the Red 8^ 
They introduced into their own country manufactures of various kinds, and 
carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. In the raanufscture of 
silk in particular, they made so- rapid a prosyess, that about the middle of 
the fourteenth craturyv a thousand citizmis m Genoa appeared in one pro¬ 
cession, dad in silk robes. They attempted new arts; among whldi may 
be numbered, the art ofi taking hnprassions from engravings on-^atea of cop¬ 
per, the manufacture of crystal glaaa for mirrors, of paper made of Unen rags, 
and of earthern ware in imHatkin trf' poreelain. And they imported ftom 
wanner dimates the art of raising severd natural produetlmis, fe nu e riy un- 
kiMwn in Europe, whidi now furnlah the material ot a lucrative and astaad- 
ed commerce; particularly the cuRuie of dlk, -and the plantation of the 
augar-eane. Originally the produce of Aria, and e st ee med peculiar to tiie 
Past, the BugatMvne waa transidaated ftom the Gieak island In KeOy, from 
Sicily Into Itdy, ftom Italy into ^tain, and from Spain and Antiqial Into 
the newly discovered irianda in the Western Ooean.0t) 
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n* ^eo'Wiy of tboM ialan^, and alao of Hhe Amorican continent, wan 
the eSaCt of anotlier modem invention, namely, the mariiw’g oompew; 
whi^,'by rendering navigation at once more secure and moreMventurooi^ 
facilitated the interoourse between remote nations, and may be said to have 
brought them nearer to each other. 

But the p r ogr e s B of navigation, and the discoveries to which i^gave birth, 
demand a particular Letter. Yet here 1 must observe, that commerce, 
during the fonrteenth and fifteenth centuries, was by no means eonfiiMd to 
the Italian states. Flanders had long been as famous fur the manufacture 
of linen and woidlen cloths, as Italy was for that of silk. All tlie wimiI of Eng¬ 
land, before the reign of Edward III. except a small Quantity wrought into 
coarse clothe for home consumption, was sold to the Flemings or Lombards, 
but chiefly to the former, and maifofBCtured by them ; and it was not till the 
middle 01 the fifteenth century (so late were our ancestors of availing them¬ 
selves of thdr natural commercial advantages!) that the English were capa¬ 
ble of fabricatiiw doth for foreign markets. Bruges was at once the staple 
for Eoglidi wocC for the woollen and linen manufa^ures of the Netherlands, 
for the naval stores and other bulky oommoditms of the North, and for the 
precious commodities of the East, as well as domestic productions, carrietl 
thi^er by the Italian Btates.(l) It was the greatest emporium in Europe. 

Nothing BO much advances society as an intercourse with stranTOm. la 
proportion as commerce made its way intifthe ditferent countries of Euro|)e, 
they successivdy turned their attention to those objects, and adopted those 
manners, which occupy and distinguish polished nations Acco^ingly wo 
find the Italians and Memings taking the lead in the liberal as well as in the 
commercial arts^ and exhibiting the first examples of cultivated life. 

Painting and hrchitecture were revived in Italy tos'urd the end of the 
thirteenth century. They continued to make rapid progress u nder diffon'iit 
masters, and were both carried to perfection during the periisl under review. 
Tapestry, then in high estimation, had long been manufactured with the 
greatest ingenuity in the Low Countries; and the Flemings, in their turn, 
became pesters and architects, before the rest of Enroite were Inrnished 
with the necessary arts. Ghent and Bruges, Venice and Genoa, w*ere splen¬ 
did cities, adorned with stately buildings, while the inhabitants of lAitnIon 
and Paris lived in wretched cottage^ without so much as a chimney to carry 
up the smoke. The fire was maS cm the ground in the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, and all the family sat round it, like the Laplander# in their huts.(^) 
'rhis rude method of building and living continued to be contnnon in considw- 
able towns, both in France and England, us late as the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. . , , . „ . 

Learning and politeness are supposed to keep pace with each other. J>ut 
this observation aeems to have been made without due attention, to havo 
been formed into a mwrim by some dogmatist, and implicitly adopted by su^ 
ceeding writers: for, if spplied to the abstract sciences, it seems c<piiilly void 
of foundatioD, whether we conmderthe fact itself, the nature of those wienew, 
or the maiineis of the literati in different ages. Politeness ariM^s from the 
habits of social life, and the intercourse of men and of nations; it is thcr^ 
fore mm« likely to accompany commerce than leaminff. But it must be al¬ 
lowed, at the same time, that manners receive tbeir 1^ polish fn^ works 
of imagiaation ami sentiment; which soften the miniPby pictures of natural 
•nd moral bsanty, and dispose it to tenderness and social affection. 

Theae rsdecUona, my A—r Iliilip, naturally lead us to the most cunims 
■nd intnrsiliim innniiieai *' the revival of letters, and the progrw of genius 
“ Tnd msnnms '* The mf4 TMwi in which you now study history does not per- 
•oH SM toJMat those snttiwfo *• importaijee may ^ 

quire: pet dudl 1 teke esse to omit notbiim eiMntial for a ge nUem an to 
knew, while 1 stndioiialy evtdd every thing that belo^ 
qoaiy. An attempt to Ueoe, with q[itical minuteness, through dark and igao- 

O) OuicciardiDi, Ifaeril. Putti BmMC. Andenoii. //«» Csw »••• »• 

ft) KnMus. itoUinssliiMl. 
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rnnt itgta, the ohieiira ■ooroal of refinMBMt, ia Uui tnv«Iliaf^4aiac-|p»eii 
meuataioa nat rndnluibited itewrta, in oBarch of the noioto fiintaiajnf tin 
Nile, iMtenoofooBtenipUtiivtheaeciiiinibledMieetf ef-tlMt-riTBr; 
greatljr bountifiil Ite mvaterieiu weten riwd iMoltb mi- p i ewty o»e> on «- 
ten^ve kingdom, and fnrniah the meant ef an ai^tohing eonwaarae, nhich 
feeds and gm^oys ndUiona, and calls forth every power of the buim, and 
cherishes every virtue of the heart. 

Tlie first permanent step towards tiis revival letters in Enrepe waa the 
erection of sdiook undhr lay preeeptcHs. Allied and C h a r ia m agne thoM 
early luminariea of the modem world, had died a teinporary lustre over the 
ages in which they lived. They had enconmged lew n i Bg both by their ex¬ 
ample and patronage, and some gleams of geo'ns began to break forth; but 
the promLmig dawn did not arrive at perfect day. The eebools aretded by 
these great monarchs were confined solely to the rinurcbee and monasteries, 
and monks were almoet the only inatnictors of yonth. The contracted ideas 
of audi men, partly arising from tiieir mode of life, pnrtlv from their religi¬ 
ous opinions, made them utteriy unfit for the communication of liberal know, 
ledge. Science, in their haqds, degenerated into a barbarous jai^oo, and 
geuus Bgidn sunk in riie gloom of superstition. A long night of ignorance 
BuooeedM. Learning was considered as dangerous to true piety, dark¬ 
ness was necessary to hide the usurpations of the alergy, who wen then ex¬ 
alting themselves on the ruins of the civil power. The ancient Ppets and 
orators were represented as seducers to the path of deatruction. Viig^l and 
Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous fiend, and Cicero a vain de- 
daimer, impiously elated with the talent of heatheniali reasoning, Aristo¬ 
tle’s lo^c alone was recommended, because it was found eanable m Involving 
the simplest arguments, and perplexing the plainest trutlfa. It became the 
universd science: and Euroiw for almost three centuries produced no com- 
porition that can afford pleasure to a clasaiosl reader. Incredible legends, 
unedifyiim homilies, and trite expositions of soripturo, wore the mdy 
labours of the learned daring that dark period. But tae gloom at last began 
to disappear, and the sceptre of Knowledge was wrestea from the hand of 
Superstition. Several enlightened persons among the laity, who bad etudied 
under the Arabs in Spain, undertook the education af youth about the be- 
gimdng of the deventh century, in the chief dtiee of Italy; and afterward 
in thoae of France, England, and Gerufany. Inetruction waa eemmnnleated 
in a more rational manner: more numerous and more imeful bnuiefaea of 
science were taught; a taste for ancient literature waa revived ; uid borne 
Latin poems were written, before the close of the twdfth century, not un¬ 
worthy of the latter times of the Roman empire.(l} 

The human soul during this period seems to have roused itself as from a 
lethargy. The sune enthusiasm, which prompted one eet of men to rignallse 
their vuour in the Holy Land, inqiirea another with the ardawr of tmas- 
mittiw to. posterity the gallant actions of the funner, and of —»i""n*^-g the 
seal of thoae pious warriors, by the fabuleua edveaturea of fitomer Cbriarian 
heroes. These performances were composed in verae ; and aevecal of them 
with much elegance, pnd no email degroe of imagination. But many bars 
ware yet in the way of literary refinement. The taste of the agu waa too 
ruda to relish the beetles of daasliml cempoeitiun: the LaMa langiiaga^ in 
which all adenoe waa oonveyod, waa but imperfectly knomi to tlm bwft of 
roaders ; and the aoansity of parchment, tog^wr witii the eswenee ef tran¬ 
scribing, rendmed books ao extremdy dear, aa to be enly witota the r ea ch of 
a few. Learnings however, oontinuM to advaaoa, in spite of wvasy a b s tr uo- 
tioa ; and the invmirion of paM in the fonitsanth euntury, and « panting 
about the nuddle of the fifteenth, made knowiedgu as general wMdn a eentory 
after, that Italy began to compare. In arts and in letteiu, her mailarw with 
her andant atato, im to oontrftat the age of Leo X. with that ef toe aeeeod 
Csaear. 

In the mean time, a singular revoludoa had taken idaee In toe empire of 
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'ovencal dialect, then the mon pouihw and^mv^nm mMB%w9Kkm 

'-IJr eJf* rr^_II 1 I I it ... ijffiiiiniiiiir r 


. pgeil Wf i M neiii' t of 
the pirilHieil And 


f-w w --- g- - 

I’hese Troubadoure, who eeeMi to _ 

theCeltfebarda, had followed i»crowda<^ , 

noUes by whom they wen patronierf. Tnw bad e^n the richda asdapfen- 
dour of mental dttes, tod the pomp «»onen^ p^oea; t^ fai^bAeld 
the^reatort ecene of war that modem timee had yet ezhiln^ bad 

seen the combined armies of Europe and of .^e encMp inlhe^plwas of 
Palestine : they had also seen them engam Their ima^nation was milained 
by the sumptuous equipages, gorgeous bannera, aroorW cognizance^ and 
grand peviJuons, in which the champions of the cross strove to excel «Mrh 
^er : but still more by the enthusiastic valour of the combatants. They 
had seen many wonderful things, and heifrd many marveU^ talei j and 
they gave to the whole, on their return, the colouring of poetto ftocy, 
heightened by all the execrations of Asiatic imagery, and fiUed with all the 

extravagancies of Asiatic nction.(l) 

The ignorance and credulity of the age, the superstitious veneimion paid 
to the hereof the crusadbs, the frightful ideas formed of t^ infidds, and 
the distance of country, made the wUdest conceptions of the port be re¬ 
ceived with all the avidity of truth. The romance became tlie favourite 
mode of composition; and as every kingdom in Europe had its vrtorous 
knights, every kingdom soon had its romances ; ^d every romance was 
nearly tlie same. Wiethcr the scene was laid in ancient or in modem tunes, 
in Spain or in Syria, the same set of ideal beings were introduced, the same 
kind of plot was pursued, and the same manners were painted. A lady mi¬ 
raculously fair and chaste, and a knight more than humigvely brave and con- 
stant, encountering monsters, and resisting the allurements of enchantresses, 
formed the ground-work of all those unnatural compositions. 

Modem poetry, however, did not long remain in this ^t«. Tlt« ro¬ 
mance, whicli had ite rise in the manners of chivalry, add which rsA tore tl 
theni still more romantic, fell into disrepute as soon at those msnoershegan 
to decline. It was succeeded by the allegorical tale ; in whicdi tha wines 
and vices, appetites and passions, took th^lace of human beinA •M’were 
mode subservient to the design of the poet. This shadowy p^t WuAt^ was 
followed by the Italian epic; which, like the heroic poem of the GiABl^ooo- 
sists of a comptmnd of mortal, immortal, and i^egoricai personages, pute, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, are supposed to have carried it to phrfe^on. . '5' ^ 

Dante, the father of Italiun poetry, flourished in the beguoing-of the 
fourteenth century. His Inftrno, tliough full of extravsgancira, is ^ 
the greatest efforts of human genius. No poem, ancient or mimOT, toyrts 
striking instances of the true sublime, and true pathetic.(a), Mewa* 


suc<»eded by Petrarch and Boccado, who perfected the Italian 

(I) Among tb«M may be iiumterrd dwarfi, gisnU, dracora, and 
>m unwilling to give np to tbe Sart, with a certwn lesrn^ emic, the honour of tlie 
»wiuliful inr«MUoii of Uinei. See ^wton, Uut i. . 

iiblication of tbiiwork. Mr.Hajrlarbu |P*OB. to tbo.wMdau 


ticM wiijch^^tto^ 


am « . 

bwiuiiful inr«MUoii <--- , .. w 

C 4 ) Since Ibe lirtl niiblicntion of thitwork, Mr. Hejrloy dm 

that be raUrd to epic pomp Su naiipe /oHese ■■ 

Uncoual ipirit! in Ihy rariooe atrain- 
“ With all their inluenca light and darfcnoaa rasn; 

•*•111 tbv auange vorae and wayward umm olito 
New forma of brauty sod dMordav Wriko ( 

** Eitremca of harmony and disoord dwelL 
**.Tba aaraph's luueie aadtba datouMi iycllI 
“ 'fho pjalionl reader, to tbv merit inet, 

Willi tranaport glowa, and ahnddiia with diacust. 

*' Tliy failinda apring from thy diaaaUera timoi 
“ Tby atrongor hmtioa ftom a aeni nMiam. 

WboM vigour burat. liha tbo vokano e iamc. 

•• r.om culrd darhaem t* tb. .abero^muje. ... 
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Fteinnli ia the modem poet wlMlViitee with daoucal eleg§iiee'«n( 
pvfltf. He eppean to have been intimateljT ecmiaiiited with the bewntidi^f 
the eneihntij end to have stuped their rrac^ His Cenaoni, or IjTie pieeee. 
heeewAeaalltheeaaeof and alXtbe deliGacvoTTibiilliiar In menr 

ef them, however, wo discover a degree of that puenie conceit or aife^tion 
of wit, that perpetual effort to ea^ something brilliant, which seems itoepe- 
raUe from Italian poetry; and the Platonic ideas witli which all his' pas- 
sipnate writings abound, though admired by his roiintriinen ns a decent veil 
to love, give to his celebrated sonnets to Laura too much the air of himns to 
a divinity, to interest the human heart. His elegy on tlie i^enth of that lady, 
whose story is well known, has been much and d^rvedly admired. It per- 
takes of.tlw faulta i^d of the be|^uties of all bis compositions, as will appear 
from the following lines, tranidated by sir tVilliaiii Jones in the true spirit of 
the original: 


- " Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura’s flow'ry bier, 

' " Heave the warm sigh, and shed the tender tear. 

’ There to the awful shade due homage pay, 

^ " And s^tly thus address the sacred clay 
.' * " Si^, envied earth, that dost those charms infold, 

" Where are those cheeks, and w)|cre those locks of gold f 
> •' 1' Where are those eyes, which oft tlie muse has sung 
Where those sweet lips, and that enchanting tongue ? 

“ Ye'radiant tresses, and thou, nectar’d smile. 

• " Ye looks that might the melting skies beguile, 

“ You rohlr'd my soul of rest, my eves of sleep, 

" You taught me how to love, and liow to weep." 


Boccach) hgAfgreat and various merit. He is chiefly known ns a prose 
writer; and h^^aose compositions are superior, in purity of diction, to those 
0f ClQr.other ItalUtn author. But if his modesty had not led him to commit 
to the flames his poetical performances, from an apprehension of their infe- 
Ao those of his masterJlPetrarch, he might possibly have appeared no 
leas eonaiderable as a poet. One piece, which paternal tenderness preserved, 
and'^rM more that escaped the general ruin, give reason for this opinion. 
'riM &vottrite piece is entitled the ThetHd; and although it confounds, liku 
all tbe popms of that age, ancient and modern manners, time, and ceremo¬ 
nies, it bounds with so many native beauties ns to leave criticism only room 
for ^miration. It is of the heroic kind ; and the fable is lujltcr constructed, 
and filled with more interesting incidents, than that of any other Italian 
pilSBa^f the siune period.(l) It has been rendered into English, with alte¬ 
rations and additions, W Chaucer, under the name of the Knighi'i Tale ; 
and, as modernized by Drydcn, is perhaps tlie most animated anil truly har- 
monihos piece of versification, of nie same extent, in our language. 

The reputation of Boccacio, however, with the world in genetaJ, U chi^y 
fdbnded on his Dteameron ; which is truly an enchanting work. It contains 
~ mhre ^ood tales, of the gay and humorous kind, than had then been pro* 
duoed by all former writer^ ancient or modern. Tbe most celebrated mo¬ 
dems, in that walk, have flnEted borrowed from it their best piecM. Chancer 
and F'Setaine, though they lived at almost three hundred years distance fnm 
oadi other, are equally indebted to the Decameron.^ Those tales of Boccano, 
which may be ooosidered as the most early g l e aning s of popular anecdote, 
■re tile first modem compositions that give us any just idea of the mannm 
iff^domeatie life ; and botb the style in whiob they are leiated, and the auo- 
ieota whid they unfold, pt«ve that dvilisatien was then iii »n advaocedwtate 
m Itsdy. 


O) 


•• The say Boccacio lempUjhe Itoliso Mu«». 

** More roried ootee sod diSerenl theuies 1 o clioosc; 

" Tfaenos wbich ber voice had dsred nol vri In tound. 

" Voloui'i heroic fest« by beeut}-rrowod. _ . „ , . . 
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' But Ualj wu aot the only Wnmtry where dviiiistion had. made advaneea. 
The Bngliah court waa, in wtage, the most aplendid in Eurdpe, and me 9 { 
themoet poliahed. Thithernuusy aocompliahed foreinera resort^ tohahiAd 
^e grammar, and to enjoy the bounty, of ^e third ^ward. Tifte afpiU ef 
FVai^ awellM the pomp of England in hia reign ; while a captive king, and 
hhri^ortunate noblea, civilised its manner% by accastoming his haughty and 
insolent barons to the exercise of mutual complaisance. Edward III. him* 
self, and his illustrious son, the Black Prince, were the examples of all that 
was great in arms, or gallant in courtesy. They were the patrons and the 
mirrors of diivqjiy. The stately castle of Winder, built m this illustrious 
reign, saw the round table of king Arthur restored, and the cu’der of the 
Oa^r instituted ; that glorious tribute jo gallantry, and sacred badge of 
honour. Tilts, tournaments, and pageants, were constantly exhibited, and 
with a magnificence formerly unknown. 

The ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, and crowded to such spec¬ 
tacles, arrayed in the richest habits, ware the judges in those peaceful, though 
not always bloodless, combats; and the victoriouw knight, in receiving from 
the hand of toauty the rewaid of his prowess, became desirous of exciting 
other passions beside that of admiration. He began to turn bis eyes from 
fancy to tlie heart. He aspired at an interest in the seat of the affections. 
Instead of the cold consent of vigtue, he sought the warm return of love ; 
instead of acquiescence, he demanded sensibility. Female pride was roused 
at such a request: assiduities and attentions were employed to soothe it; 
and nature and custom, vanity and feeling, were long at war in the breast of 
woman. During the course of this sentimental struggle, which had its rise 
in a more rational mode of thinking, wliicb opened more freedom of inter¬ 
course, and terminated in our present familiar manners, the two sexes mu¬ 
tually polislied each other; the men acquired more softness and address, the 
women more knowledge and graces. 

In a reign of so much heroism and gaUantiy, the Mu^es were not likely 
to sleep. Jeffery Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was the brightest 
ornament of Edward's court. He added to a lively genius and a l^ned 
education, a thorough knowledge of life and manners. He was perfectly a 
man of the world ; had frequently visited France and Italy, and sometimes 
under the advantage of a public (marat^er. He had studied the Italiim and 
Proven^ poets, was intimately acquainted with both languages, and at¬ 
tempt succeenfully all the kinds of poetry then in use. His trwslajieo of 
the Tkeseid of Boccacio 1 have already mentioned. He also troddated, and 
gi^tly improved, the famous allegorical poem, called the JKoimucc qf the 
Hofe, written by William of Lorris and John of Meun, two celebrated 
French poets of those times: and he composed the Can(er6ury Talft after 
the model of the Decameron. They abound with much true numoiu and 
plaaaratry ; and, though chiefly borrowed, entitle their author to a distin¬ 
guished rank amoi^ the writers of his Bge. The Proloptes, in particular, 
which are whoUy his own, contain a vein of moral satire that has not hitherto 
hem exceeded. 

Chaucer, however^ had many disadvantages to struggle with, from which 
his cotemporariee were in a ffreat measure William the Conqueror had 

attempted to extirpate the English tongue. IIm Norman lan^uam was or¬ 
dered to be used in all public writinge, and taught in all pubhc s^aola. It 
waa also the dialect of the court, l^at badge of alevery was only fimliahed 
by Edward III. It had continued almost three hundiw vears. Chaucer 
had therefore to create, or at least to form, a new dialect. Tnis aroumstanee 
ou^t always to be attended to in contemplating the writings of ear .««ne- 
ipUe herd, as it alone can aooount for that prodigious di^arity o b ee r veb le , 
after all his diUgenoe, between the progress of Emgli^ manners and of the 
language. Had things continued to proceed in their natural mder, 
Chaucer’s style would new have been nearly as Int riH g ib le as that ci 
Shakspeare. 

But this bright dawn of Englieh Uteratoie and Ennttti refinement ^ 
deeply obacurM by the dvil wart that followed, and which continued, with 
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•«« period 

genius went to decay; and the animo^es of fMtioii&dM- 
wW iP E nn wg of the poopio Elmost Elto^pothor ee^u^ Xho uTtiitF of 
Henry’s tmper and government waa Uttle oaleuUted to piomoto either lot. 
ten «r politenesa; and the relimous disputes which took place under the 
reign of his son, were a new bar in the way of civilisation. Chaucer had no 
Buehessor worthy of himself till the days of Elisabeth. 

Like d^mstoces ol»tructed the progress of literature iu France till the 
reign of Francis I. of whom I slioll afterwards have occasion to speak and 
who is deservedly styled the Father of the French Musea. CLintfjKowiur 
Baladtt, Rondeaux, and Paetoralee, had taken place of the Provencal i^rv 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but Froissart, who ^t^tod 
with sndess this New Poetrf, as it was railed, cannot be considered as equal 
to William of Lorris or John of Meun. The Roihauce of the Rote was still 
the finest French poem. 

Genius, in the mean time, continued to advance, with giant strides in 
Italy. A succession of great poets followed Dante in the higliest walk uf’the 
Muse: at length appeared Ariosto and Tassopthe glory of the sixteenth oen. 
tury, and whose celebrated works are su])(H)8ed to contain all that is excellent 
in poetry. The Orlando of Ariosto is a wonderful production. It is formed 
upon the Gothic plan, if it cun be saitl tp have any, and consequently is wild 
and extravagant ; but it abounds with so many and such various beauties, 
lliat, whether considered as a whole or in parts, it comniiuids our foixlest ad- 
miration.( 1) The Jerusalem of Tasso is a more classical pcrformanru. It 
is constructed after the Grecian model; and adds to an iuterestiiig and hap¬ 
pily conducted Jable, a number of striking and well drawn characters, all 
operating to one end, togetlier with a profusion of beautiful niacliiner}’, 
affecting situations, suldinie images, and liuld descriptions.^.;) Voltaire pre¬ 
fers the first to the Odyssey, and the 8ee.ond to tlie Iliad of Ilomer; but you. 

1 hope, have a juster taste of solid elegance, and of wluit is truly great iu 
nature and in poetry, than to be swayed by such an o|iiniun. 

The progress of genius in Italy, however, during this |teriud, was not con¬ 
fined to poetry, and still less to one species of it. Petrarch and ihuxaicio had 
their successors, as well as Dante. 'Die dramatic, talent begun to discloM> 
itself. Theatrical representation was revived. Both tragedy and comedy 
had been attempted with success before the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
hokthat musical drama, which has lung been so universal in Italy, and wliicii 
in excluding too often nature and pruhahility has enlarged tlie bounds of bar* 
mony, was yet in its infancy. 

Music is one of the first sciences that is cultivated, anil the last that U 
p^ected, in any country. The rude tale of tlie hard is accompanied wltli 
wild notes of his voice and harp, in order to atone for liis want of ideas, and 
to engage attention ; but as fable becomes more extensive anil rich, the le- 


(I) ** High m tuicl liirs between tlie inoDn nnd oaitli* 

** The bard of pathos now. and now ol mirth. 

** PoU'd with liit lyre between a gndiii’ii 

** HarftportiTe darling. Ario»to EiuKi 

** At the light cloud, whofce %arying vapoui • fly, 

•• Driven by the zephyr of the crentinz iky, • 

“ Fixes BOG charms the nerer-weanea view, 

** By taking cv*ry shape and ev'ry line ; 

** So, by Variety's supreme controiil, 

*• His cbangefui numbers seize the willing soul. 

Hayiey, Assay om Apu Pvr/rn. hpisi. ii» 

(t) After having characterised Arioato, Mr. llayley proceeds thus, lu pcrkatroiiforuiity 
with the teat: 

•• Of chaster Are a rival nsrae sucteetU, 

** Whose bold and glowing hand religion leads; 

** In solemn accent and in sacred 

** With classic lore and Christian zeal elslr, 

** Sweetlv VAtlietic' and suhliniely strong, 

** Tasso beginii his more niajcitir song • 

** The Muse of Sion, not implor'd in vatii, 

** Guides to th* iDi|»as%iou'd soul hit heavenly strain 

ll<iylvy, K$»oy ee Apit rdeiry, li!.pi»t. ns. 
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■nadiiy poet diedaiae to oook tiie ear ^eith aay thhg but tlw Imriiobt of 

Unraabne. He rallei ftr intermt telelpra ttiepewcn of imegioiitieii^ 

eentiiDent; end these, without aD}r adventitious idd, produce their effect 
upon s p^le dvilis^, but not oormpted. The drsmatie writer, in libe 
BisDoer, obtains his end, for a -time, bV the happv disposition of plot, the 
force of dialogue, and the strength and variety of his characters. But in 
piuportion as mankind become more refined the;' become more effeminate, 
and the luxury of harmony is found necessary to give to theatrical represen¬ 
tation its proper inff uence. Then, and not till then, does the musical science 
attain perfection; and then poetry begins to decline. Every thing is silng; 
every thing is composed to be warbled urotigh the eunuch’s throat, and se^ 
is'samficra to sound. , 

A similar observation may be extended to history.' 'The deeds of the hero 
are the first objects of human curiosity; yet mankind, in almost every coun¬ 
try, have censed to act with dignity before their actions have been properly 
recorded. Truth appears cold and insipid to a people inclined to wonder, 
and wonder is the predominant passion of all uncivilised nations. Fiction is 
called in to gratify it; and fable is fur a time received as history. But when 
men come to be more employed about political objects, they become more 
desirous of being informed than amazed: they wish to know the real actions 
of their ancestors, and the causes agd the consequences of such actions. The 
historian takes advantage of this disposition of mind to procure admissiou to 
his labours; but as it is more difficult to ascertain facts than to assume them, 
and easier to assign motives of action, and deduce incidents ingeniously 
them, than to trace the motives of men in their actions, and give to truth 
such a degree of colouring as will make it interest, without I'endering its va¬ 
lidity suspected, history has every where been latter in attaining pmection 
than the highest works of imagination. 

Italy hail at last her historians, and excellent ones. Machiavel success¬ 
fully courted the comic muse, unfolded the principles of a dark and pemi- 
douB policy, and digested the annals of his native country, with w the 
discernment of Tacitus ; while Guicciardini, a more amiable writer, related 
the transactions of his own times with the elegance and exactness of ’Thu- 
lydides. 

Philosophy was only wanting in the.sixteenth centurv, to bring Italy 
within the line of comparison with ancient Greece, when Greece was in her 
glory. A numlier of independent and free states vied with each other in all 
the elegant and commercial arts ; in wealth and in luxury, in manners and 
in talemU, in pump and in power. Proud of her privileges, and of her liberal 
acquisitions, uie looked down with cqntempt upon every other country, and 
branded every other people with the name of Wbarians. Two great mo- 
ngrchs, like those of Persia and Macedon, were contending « ho should be 
her master. She wanted only the lights of philosophy to render the parallel 
complete. Bewildered in the mazes of scholastic reasoning, or lost in the 
dreams of perverted Platonism, her sages were still idike ignorant of the 
t}'stem of man and of the universe. And before they could Imow either. It 
was necessary that theiveil of superstition should be rent; that mankind, 
beholding the puppet to which they had kneeled, and hy which they had been 
overawed, might fearlessly look through the range of nature, end eonten* 
plate ite pbyaical and aunal order. 
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LETTER LVIL 

Th* Prccrtu rf Nmvigation, md pgrtictdarlj/ mmoMg tht Portugueu. A 
tkort Introduetion to the Hutorg of PorhtgmL The Diiibatriee aud Set- 
tleaunti of the Portugueee on the C'oaet of Africa, end in the Eaet Indies, 
^ the Cope of Good Uope. The Discovery of America by the Syauiards ; 
the Settlement of the West Indies, and the Conquest of Xlexico and Peru, 
together with some Reflection oh the moral and political Consequences of 
those great Events. 


Fbom the arte that poliah nations, my dear Philip, let us turn our eyes more 
particularly towards those that aggrandize them ; which supply tho wants of 
one people with the superfluities of another, nriS make all things common to 
all. Such are navigation and commerce. By these, and the arts to which 
they gave birth, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians crowded with cities their 
barren shores, and attained the first rank fcmong ancient nations ; by these, 
in latter times, the Venetians and Dutch, struggling from dirt and sen-weed, 
crowned with palaces their lakes and marshes, and became, in different leras, 
the most opulent and powerful people in modern Europe ; by these Britain 
note governs the ocean, and gives law to the oiijiohite extremities of the 
globe, at the saJhe time that we wafts from pole to pole the luxuries and 
conveniences of life.(l) 

The navigation of Europe, at the beginning of the fift ecuth centiiri’, though 
much improved since the age of Charlemagne, was chiefly confined to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic seas, and was still little more than what is now 
called coasting. Flanders was the great theatre of commerce. 'I hither, ns 
1 have already had occasion to observe, the Italian states conveyed, from the 
ports of £g]ypt, the precious commodities of the East: and thither tlic Han¬ 
seatic merenants carried from the shores of the Baltic the naval stores and 
other rude merchandise of the North. To thi-s c.ommon niiirt nil European 
nations resorted. Here they sold or e.vchangcd the jiroducc of their several 
countries, and supplied themselves with what they wanted, u ithoiit <lreaming 
of new porta, or suspecting that the system of ctmtmcrrc could he altered. 
Dantzic, Lisbon, and Alexandria, continued to mark the limi^ of practical 
navigation; when the enlightened and enterprising genius ot Don Ilenrj' or 
Portugal extended the views of the ntariner, and ciul>oldvned him to jiilot 
the Auantic, or Great Western Ocean. But before I sjieak of that I'rince, 
and the discoveries which he accomplished, I must say a few words of Ins 
country, whicdi 1 have hitherto considered only as an appendage of “pain* 

Portugal, which forms the western coast of the southern jicni'isiua of Eu¬ 
rope, "baS no existence as a separate state till towards the close of the eleventh 
century. About that time Alphonso Castile and Leon, having 

conquered from the Moors the northern provinces of present kiiig^.m of 
Portugal, bestowed them, together with his natiir.il^augliter, upon Hen y 
of Buiinindy, a noble volunteer, who had assisted him in Ins wars. Henry 
took ody the title of count; but his son Alphon^. "*1*" 

provinces from the Moors, assumed the regal dignity in 1139. I he ngv 
of Pbrtugal, like those of Spain, long spent their force m 
Moots, ud had no connexion with the rest of Europe. A detail 
harbaroua wars would be equally void of instruction and am^ment. I sh^ 
therefore only observe, that the succession continu^ u 7 f r'VJ! 
line of Burglindy till the death of Ferdinand, •".IS*-'*; *»«■" 
tile, who hJa nuJ-ried the infanta of Portu^ml, rlaiine.1 the croa n, a. the kuw 
had left no male issue. But the states of Portugal, after an interregnum of 

(I) This letter was wiilUu bkfore the revolt of oui Americao roloiiirs. 
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•iHlitaeB miHiUia, gave it to VohJi, natural brother of their decsesM gove> 
iSm, and at that time regent of the kingd(Hn.(l) 

Ihia John, aaraamed the Baatard, no leas politic than enterprlaing, proved 
worthy of his new dignitr. He was the first European prince who formed 
a respectable navy; which he employed, with equal success, in annoying his 
enenues and in protectinghis subjects. He took Ceuta from the Moors, and 
over-awed the states of Barbary during his whole rei^ He had several 
sons, who all signalised themselres by their valour ana abilities; but more 
jespeciidly the ^rd, Don Henry, whose bold and en%htoned genius, assisted 
^ the reports of travellers, led him to project discoveries in the Western 
Ocean. 

'fliiB amiable prince, who joined the virtuqg of a hero and a patriot to the 
knowledge' of a philosopher, turned to use that astronomy which the Arabs 
had preserved. He had a considerable share in the invention of the astro¬ 
labe, and first perceived the advantage that might be derived from the direc¬ 
tion of the magnetic needle to the North ; which, though already known in 
Europe, had not hitherto beep employed with any success in navigation. He 
establ^ed an observatory at Sa^es, near Cape St. Vincent, where many 
persons were instructed in astronomy and the-art of sailing. The pilots 
formed under his eye not only doubled Ci^ Non, long supposed an insur- 
mounftable barrier, but advanced ds far as Cape Bajadore, and in their return 
discovert the island of Madeira. Other pilots, yet more bold, were sent 
out. They doubled Cape Bajadore, Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, and at last 
Cape Sierra Leona, within eight degrees of the line, before the death of Don 
Henry. In the course of these voyages, the Azores and Cape de Verd islands 
had been discovered, and the vine and the sugar-cane introduced into the 
island of Madeira, and there cultivated with success. 

Under the reign of John II. a prince of the most profound sagacity and 
most extensive views, who first made Lisbon a free "port, the Portugese 
prosecuted their discoveries with equal ardour and success. The river Zara, 
on the 4 (heT side of the line, conducted them to the kingdom of Congo, in 
the interior part of Africa, where they made easy conquests, and establi^eil 
an advantageous ^commerce. Captain Diaz passed the extreme point ol 


Africa, to which he gave the name of Jhe Stormy Cape ; but the ktim, wlio 
saw more fuDy the importance of that discovery, styled it the Cape of Good 
Hwt. 

Emmanuel I. pursued the great projects of his predecessors. He sent out 
a fleet of four snips, under the command of Vasco de Gama, a Boble Portu¬ 
guese, in order to complete the passage to India by sea. This admiral pos¬ 
sessed all the knowledge and talents necessary for such an expedkion. After 
being assailed by tempests, encircling the eastern coast of Africa, and ranging 
through unknown seas, he happily arrived at the city of Calicut on the coast 
of Mdabar, or the higher part of the western ride of the great pe n i ns ula of 
India.(S) 

Calicut was at that time the emporium of Indostan. Thither the Arabs 
resorted for all the rich produoh| and precious manufactures of the Eut. 
These they carried in sUps to the ports oi the Red Sea, and sold to the Italian 
merchants ^m Alexandria. This information Gama received at Melinda, 
on the oqast of Zanquebar, the most eastern part of Africa, where he bad 
toudied; engaged a pilot, who conducted him into the harbour of Ca- 
lieat, when the trade was at its height. Here he fortunately met with a na¬ 
tive of Bwhary, named Monxrida, who understood the Portugese lanni^, 
and whose admiration of that people over-balaneed the prcjumees erf religion 
and country. This admiration determined Mbnsaida to do every thing in 
his power to serve strangers who unbosomed themselves to him without re- 
snve. He procured Gama an audience of the Samorin or e m peror , who re¬ 
ceived him very favemraUy; and a treaty of commerce was set on foot in the 
name of the king of Portugm. But this negotiation, when almost completed. 


(t) Neusvillc, Hat. Gen dt Partusat. 
(8) Hut. Gen. da Pofoga, toai. i. 
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was bitJteo off by th^giniuktiona of the Atb 1» ^ealouf of tbeiT lucrative 
trade* they rcprftttited so ttronii^ly the danger of each an •ml 

ambition of we Portugaeee, that Suanorin took the nngoierout Tieniatioii of 
putting to death those hold navigators* whom he had latelv trnatnd vfih 
hiodneUj end whoee frieBdahip he wemed to desire. 

Informed of hie dai^ by the faithful Mtmaald^ Gams sent his bcother 
on board the fleet. "Should you hear,” eaid he, “ of my H—tb or impri- 
“ sonment, I prohibit you, as your commander, either to attempt to relMse 
« me or to avenge my fate. Set sail immediately and inform the king of the 
" success of oiir voyage. I am happy in having performed his orders, and 
" discovered a passage to India for Portugal."(l) 

Fortunately, however, matters were not pushed to that extremity. Gama 
lived to carry to Portugal thene^s of his own success. The Samorin per¬ 
mitted him to join his fleet, and he departed soon after for Europe. 

No langua^ can express the joy of the Portuguese on the return of Gama 
to Lisbon. They saw’ themselves, by one daring enterprise, in poasession of 
the richest commerce in the world ; and no less superstitious than avaricious, 
they flattered themselves with tiie project of extending their religion along 
witn their dominion. 

The pope further encouraged this hope. Glad of an occasion of asserting 
his universal sovereignty, he wanted to the Portuguese all the countriea 
which they had discovered, or would disci^er, in the East, on condiUonthat 
they should there plant the ('atholic faith. The whole nation was seiaea with 
tlie enthusiasm of conversion and of conquest. They presented themselves 
in crowds to man the new fleet destined for India ; and thirteen ships sailed, 
as soon as the Reason would permit, from the Tagus to Calicut, under the 
command of Alvarez de Cabral. 


This admiral in his passage keeping out to sea, in order to avoid the cal ms 
on the coast of Africa, and the storms which had been met with in doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, discovered the rich country now called Brazil, to 
which he rave tiie name of the land of the Holt/ Cro$$. He took posae^on 
of it in the name of the king his master, and proceeded on his voysge. 
When he arrived at the coast of Malabar, tiie Samorin made him aff oner of 
friendship, and invited him to Calicut, where be had an audience of that 
Indian prince, and was permitted to open a m^azine of commerce. But this 
good understanding was of short duration. The Arabs again found means 
to poison the mind of the Samorin : the admiral did not liehave with the 
gresteet Secretion : mutual jealousies took place, mutual fears, and mutual 
injuries. At lest the inhabitants of Calicut rose, murdered fifty Portuguese, 
and burnt their magazine. This act of hostility did not escape unpunished. 
y*^ra l, in revenge of such a breach of faith, and such undermining perfidy, 
destroyed all the Arabian vessels in the port, beat down great piut of the 
dty, and left it in flames.(S) 

After this second rupture with the Samorin the measures of tiie Portu- 
piese in India were totally changed. The peaceful system of Gama was 
laid aaide: the maxims of mutual advantage gave place to those of violence, 
of force, and of fear ; and commerce wa^stablished ^y the sword. Cabral, 

leaving Calicut, entered into a negotiinon with the kings of CiKhin, Ca- 
•tanor, Onor, CuWi, and other Indian princes, who were tributaries of the 
Samorin, nd desirous of independency. This love oT freedom procured the 
Pertugueae the sovereignty of Malabar, and the trade of India. CabrsI pro- 
*«ised thoae deluded princes support, and carried their ambassadors to the 
ponrt of Liabon, where suii poutieal steps were taken as reifdered sueeeet 
** *fo l lib le. A flwoe was sent out sufficient to combat the Ssmorin. But no 
prince could obtain the protection of Portugal without first scknowledgiM 
■fo'eelf its vassal, pnrmitting a fortress to be erected in Us capital, and sea- 
™p[We eeaunodiUea to ita eubjects at their own price. No strange mordiaiit 
■ugMl load a aargo, ^ ^ Pintuguese were .served; nor any manner lavage 
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thoM but with tl^ir passports. Th^ were the terror and admiration 
«f the Eai^ the wonder and envy of the West. All European mcorcluatg 
ao«m reeorted to Lisbon for Indian oonunodities; because tpey could there 
pnrdiaaetfaem much chei^r than at Venice, or anyother mart to which thev 
were brought by the way of Eg^t. And, happily for Portugal, the Vene¬ 
tians were then sinking under tne pressure of the lea^e of Cambray. 

In order to secure and render perpetual these inValuable advantages, the 
chief command In India was pven to Aluhonso Albuquerque, a man of sin. 
gular sagacity and penetration, and equally distinguished by his military and 
political talents. Albuquerque was no sooner invested with the government, 
than he bi^n to form the most extensive projects ; many of which he exe¬ 
cuted, and with a facility that is altogether incredible. The Arabs settled 
in India, and their associates, he had long l^en sensible, were the only power 
in the %st that the Portugese had to fear. These traders had secretly 
entered into a league with the Samorin, the sultan of Egypt, and the Vene¬ 
tians, who were gainers by their commerce, and whose interest it was to de¬ 
stroy the trade of Portug^. The furnishers of the caravans, andlmvigatorR 
of tite Red Sea, were the ^tural enemies of the dreumnsvintors of the 
Cape. Albuquerque saw it early, while a private commander. He had 
therefore done every thing in his power to ruin their settlements on the coast 
of Arabia, and their united naval force had received a signal overthrow in the 
Indian Ocean. He now extended his views : he projected nothing less than 
the conquest of Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and of Aden at the mouth of 
the Red Sea; where Portuguese squadrons stationed, might command the 
trade of Persia and of Egypt. 

The immediate execution of these projects would at once have proved 
fatal to the commerce of the Arabs and their allies ; but Albuquerque, upon 
mature deliberation, perceived the necessity of establishing the Portuguese 
more fully on the coast of Malabar, before he divided his forces. He accord, 
ingly burnt Calicut, which had long been a thorn in the side of his country¬ 
men ; and observing, that the Portuguese had yet no good port in a whole¬ 
some air, where they might refit their ships and recruit their seamen, after 
the faRgues of the European voyage, he resolved to procure one. He found 
that Lisbon had need of Goa. 


Goa, which rises to view in the form of an amphitheatre, is situated to¬ 
wards the middle of the coast of Malhbar, in an island detached from the 
continent by two branches of a river that throws itself into the sea at some 
distance from the citv, after having formed beneath its walls one of the finest 
harbours in the world. It properly belonged to the king of Decan ; but a 
Moor, named Idalcan, to whom the government of it had been entrusted, 
had rendered himself its sovereign. While this usurper was occupied on the 
continent, Albuquerque appeared before the city, and carried it by aasault.(l) 
It was afterwards recovered, but soon retaken; and Goa became the capital 
of the Portuguese empire in India. 

Albuquerque, whose ambition was boundless, attempted next to e st a bli s h 
the Portuguese on the coast of Corumandel. With ttus view he made an 
attack upon Malacca, situated near the straits of Sincapore, one of the 
richest cities in Indil', and the bAt adapted for commerce. It was the cen¬ 
tre of the trade between Japan, China, the Spice-Ialandi, and the other 
Indian ports. Wheif Albuquerque appeared before Malacca, h» found it in 
a postore of defence: and a new obstacle conspired to retard his progress. 
His friend Araujo was there a prisoner, and threatened with death the 
ment the ci^ should be besiegra. Deliberating bow to act, while the senti- 
menta of friendship and ambition, perhaps of duty, struggled in his braasb 
he received the following billet firom Aragjo: " Think o^ of the glory end 
V advantsge of Portugu: if I cannot be an inatrument of your rtetmrf, let 
" me not retard it." ^e place was carried by storm, after an ohatintlw de- 
fenoa, wad aeveral changes of^fortune. The Portuguaee found in tt ea 
mense booty, both in treasure'and precious oommoaities.(S) AUmqnerqMh 


Cl) Lafitsii. J/ut. t/m Citf. dtt Prrt, UM. Cm. dtt Vafata, tom. i. 
!t) Id. ibid. 
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The Bpanieh treasury wu exhehsted. But no eooner wen the hlooce enb- 
dned, than the ambitious mind of Isabella seened to eympathise with the 
bold spirit of Columbus. She offered to pledge her jewels, in order tp fiur- 
niah him with a fleet. Three smaU veasela wmo fitted out by c^er. means ; 
and Columbus set saU from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on the third sf 
August, in the pear 1499, in quest of a Western conUnent, with the tiUe of 
Admired and Viceroy of the Isles and Lands which he sho^d discover.(l) 

Transcend ant genius and superlative courage, expeiienoe almost equal 
diflSculty in carrying their designs into execution, when they depend on the 
assistance of others. Columbus possessed both—^he exerted both; and the 
concurrence of other heads and other hearts were necessary to give success 
to either ; he had indolence and cowardice te encounter, aa well as ignorance 
and prejudice. He had formerly been ridtculfid as a visionary, he was now 
pitied as a desperado. The Portuguese navigators, in accomplishing their 
first discoveries, had always some reference to the coast: cape had pointed 
them to cape; but Columous, with no land-mark but the Heavens, nor any 
guide but the compass, boWy launched into the ocean, without knowing 
what shore should receive hinf, or where he could find rest for the sole of his 
foot. His crew murmured—they mutinied : they proposed to commit him 
to those waves with which he so wantonly sported, ana return to 8pain.(9) 

This was a severe trial to the corrage of Columbus, and Columbus only, 
perhaps, could have supported it. The enthusiasm genius added strength 
to his natural fortitude. Cool and unconcerned hims^ about every thing 
but his great object, he had recourse to the softest language. He encounmed 
his men by fair promises, he deceived his officers by false reckonings. Sut 
all these expedients proveing at last ineffectual, he demandqd. three days in¬ 
dulgence ; at the ena of which, if he did not discover land, he promise to 
abandon his project. His request was granted ; and on the morning of the 
second day, being the twelfth of OctolMr, to his inexpressible joy, he got 
sight of one of the Bahama islands, to which he gave the name of San Sal- 
v^or. He took possession of it in the name of their Catholic Majesties, 
and proceeded on bis cour8e.(3) 

Alter leaving San Salvador, now better known by the name of Guanahani, 

” given to it by the natives, Columbus fell in with several other small islands, 
to one of which he gave the name of Isabella, in honour of his patroness, 
and to another that of Ferdinand, in compliment to the Catholic king. These 
he rightly judged to belong to that Western continent which he sought, and 
which he conjectured must reach to the Portuguese settlements in India: 
hence the name of Wett-indi€$. At length be arrived at the island of Cuba, 
where he entered into some correspondence with the natives, and particularly 
with the women, from whom he learned, that the gold ornaments which they 
wore came from Bobto, a large island to the aoutii-eaat. Thithw Columbus 
steered : what heart does not p^t after gold : he soon reached B^io, or 
Hayti, as it was called by the natives, to which he gave the name of £^eg- 
nola, altered by us into Hispaniida. Here Columbua builta fort, and |daiited 
a little eolony ; after which, having taken a general survey of the iriand, 
and settled a friendly Intercourse with the natives, he set out on hia return 
to Spain, carrring along with him a sufficient quantity of gold to.evlnee the 
importance of his disooteriea, and some of tboM new people to compiate tlie 
Hstoniahmeut of Europe. 

The natives of Hiqumiola, and indeed of all the islands which Columbus 
had visited, were an easy, iudolent, harmleas race. They were of a copper 
colour. The men and the girls went entirely naked: the women had a mat 
of cotton wramied about their loina. They nad no hair on any of their 
bedy but the head ; a distinction whUdi also is common to the nativos of the 
American oontinent. ’rhayeooaidered the Spaniards as divinities, and the dis- 
charga the artiUeiy aa taeir thunder: th^ Ml on their faoee at the aouod. 
The women, however, seem very eariy to have had leas awful appreheiudetis 

(1) liftaf CshuatiM. writtcD by hit ton, tbsp. xr. 

(S) Ovitdo, Hut. da Jmd. lib. iii. 

(S) af CalutHhtt, rhsp. xxiii. 
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flftiMLr :.4w tliey no woner w’l^tlieBi Ihu tb^ flffinrwi tbeir fik- 

voww, and^oiurted their «ittmu3Mai inen.(l) Some wicked wit may indetti 
mf, tiuit'weiBen freia the beginning have Wen fond of niperior beings; end 
if we credit anient stery, they jbave often good reason for such fnininnei 
Bat'be tiiet as it may, it is certain that the women of Hispaniola were fonder 
ef the Spaniards tlmn of their husbands. Their husbands were not jealous 
of them. And in the arms of those wantons die oompanions of Cuumbus 
are said to bare caught that fatal malady which has strewed with new thorns 
the paths of love ; and which, if human happiness is to be computed by the 
balance of pain a^ pleasure, will be found to be more than a eounterpoise 
to all the gold of Mexico, the silver of Peru, and the diamonds of Brasil. 

But let not this misfortune he brought as a charge against the great navi¬ 
gator. He could not know'that the new hemisphere contained new mala¬ 
dies ; he could not foresee, that he should import into Europe a distemper 
that would poison the springs of life ; which would propagate diseaae from 
generation to generation, emasculate the vigour of nations, and multiply a 
thousand waya the miseries of mankind J —And, happily for him, his enemies 
were ignorant of it at his return. He agaAi entered the port of Palos, on 
the fuieenth of March, 1463, after a voyage of seven months and eleven 
days, and was received with universal acclamations of joy. Those who hsd 
riai<^ed his project, were the readiest to pay court to him. He was ordered 
into the presence of Ferdinand and IsabeUa, and desired to sit covered like 
a grandee of Spain. Royal favour beam^ upon him with unremitting 
brghtnesE, and the church loaded him with its Wnedictions. Superstition 
lent its sanction to those discoveries which had been made in its defiance. 
Pope Alexander VI. issued a bull, g^isiiting to the sovereigns of Spain all tlie 
countries which they had discovered, or should discover a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the Azores. A fleet of seventeen sail was fitted out in 
a few months ; and Columbus, vested with yet more extensive powers, and 
fumtahed with every thing necessary for discove^, for colonisation, or for 
conquest, again committed himself to the waves in quest of a Western Con- 
tinent.(9) 

Great things were expected from this second voyage; and many new 
islands were discovered : yet it ended in general disappointment, mirfurtune, 
and disguat. M^en Columbus asrived at Hispaniola, with a multitude of 
missionaries, soldiers, and settlers, he found the fortresses utterly ruined, 
and the garrison all massacred. I'hey hsd drawn upon tlienisclyfb this un¬ 
timely fate by their arrogance, licentiousness, and tyranny. These purti- 
culanrbe learned from the natives, accompanied with such marking circum¬ 
stances, aa left him no room to disbelieve them. He therefore entered once 
more into flriendly correspondence with those artless people, established a 
new colony, and built the town of Isabella—afterwards abandoned for Uiat of 
St. Domingo, which became the capital of the island. His next care was to 
discover Um minee ; neer which he erected forts, and left garrisons to protect 
the lebourere. But neither the wisdom nor humanity of this great man were 
wiflieient to pr e s e rve order among his followers, or to teacli tbei" fellow- 
feeling. They roused anew, by their barbarities, thfc gentle spirit of the na- 
tivee; tbCT qnsrrelled among themselves; they rose against their rom- 
mansw. Mortified by so many untoward circumstances, Columbus cummltten 
the government of tne island to his brother Bartholomew, and returned to 
S^dn in 14M, with aome aamples of gtdd dust and gold ore, pearls, and other 
precioua peeduets, after having a second time attempted in vain to discover 
a Western ContinenCfS) ^ . r 

Bartbelomew Cdumbus suflTered many hardships, and waa on the point of 
sinking under tbs mutineers, before he received any assistance from the 
oowtt df Snaka ; and ahhoogh the groat Cbriatopher was ^le to clesr him- 
■air «r an the snpeedOBs ef his enemiea, some yeium elapsed l^e W 

cbteia A third nppototnieDt for the proeecution «f hi* favourite projects At 

(t) Herrera, dec. i. 

(•j CoUtmkut, chap. slii. klni* 

d) Herrefa, dec. i. Ub. iii. 



ftafc BMkr Mm aioitli ot iSM tjyw f^ ’ lB oiBei, <ifc''Bi< ‘§hk'4k¥vdHbiiMt: in 
tii«ji«ttrl498. Ha oagried^ff datofmrtfrWrtWl trftafaen'fe-Hiwj knfc.u 
eoBvideed that ba hid tmir leadied ^ of hi r i u iM thm.' 

But while Coliunbas wn emph^ed in reducing to obe^enea tiie Amtineen 
in that udand, another navigator unjus^ tocdc from him the honour of the 
diaeovery of Weitem Continent. Ine merohanta of SeviHe hiving oh- 
t^ed permiMion to attempt diacoveriea, aa mivate adventnren, sent out 
four abm in 1499, under tne command of AJonno de Ojeda, Who had ae- 
eompanied Colnmlw in hia second vovage, assisted by Americus Veqmdos, 
a Florentine gentleman deeply skillea in the acience of navintion. 'I^ig 
fleet toudied on the part or the Western Cqptinent already diseovered by 
Columbns, whose tract Ojeda followed; and Americus, who was a man of 
much address, as well as possessed of considerable literaiw talents, by pub¬ 
lishing the first voyages on the subject, and other artful meana, gave his 
name to the New World, in prmudice to the illuetrions Genoe8e.(ll Man¬ 
kind are now become sensible of the imposture, but time has sanctified the 
error; and the great Westen? Continent, or fourth division of the globe, so 
long unknown to the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, still continues 
to be distinguished by the nmne of Ahebica. 

This, however, was but a small mfafortune in comparison of what Columbns 
was doomed to suffer. His enemies having prevaOed at the court of Madrid, 
a new governor was sent out to Hispaniola. The great discoverer and his 
brother were loaded with irons, and sent home in that condition, in different 
ships. Touched with sentiments of veneration and pity, Vallejo, captain of 
the vessel on board of whidi the admiral was confined, approached nis pri¬ 
soner with profound respect, as soon as he was clear of the Island, and of¬ 
fered to strike off the fetters with which he was uiuustly bound. *' No Val- 
'* lejo I”—replied Columbus, with a generous indjgnation, “ I wear these 
“ fetters in consequence of an order m>m my sovereigns. They diall find 
“ me as obedient to this, as to all their other injunctions. By their oom- 
*' mand I have been conned, and their command alone shall set me at li- 
•‘berty."(8) 

The Spanish ministry were ashamed of the severity of their creature, 
Bovadilla; Columbus was set at liberty oii his arrival, and a fourth eommand 
granted him in 1403, for tiie prosecution of farther discoveries. But this 
espedition did not prove more fortunate than the former; for although Co¬ 
lumbns touched at several parts of the American continent, where he ex¬ 
changed trinkets for m>ld and pearls, to a contideriAle amount, he failed in 
an attempt to establish a oolony on the river Yebra or Belem, in the province 
of Veragua, and lost every tfauw in his course home. He was abipwreeked 
on the blind of Jamaica: his lowers mutiniad; and, after hau^ alter¬ 
nately in danger of pmbfaing by hunger, or by violenae, he arrived in Spain, 
in 150.t, to azperienoe a more severe fate than either.(S) Queen laaneUa 
«nu deed at his return. With her idl hb hopes of future favour perished. 
The court received hiip coldly. Hb services were too great for humility : 
hb proud heart (tiadained to sue, and hb aspiiing apbit could not aobmit to 
neglect. He retired to Valadolid, where he was auJFered to fell a martyr to 
the ingratitude of that^ monarch, to whom he had given the West Indies, 
and for whom be had opened a passage into • richer and more extensive em¬ 
pire than was ever subdued by the Roman arms. He died with fiirmnoaa and 
composure on the 90th of May, 1406, in the fifty-ninUi year of hb age.(4) 

There b eomething in true genius which seems to be .essentially cminected 
with humanity. Don Hemw, Oama, and Chdumhua, proaecuted their diaoo- 
veriea upon m most liberal prineiidea, thoae of mutual advantage; they 
eougfat to benefit, not to deetooy thw ep e cios . AiW the death of CoiuariMis, 
the maxima of ^ain, like thoae of Portugal, became altogether faloedy. 


(I) Hsmn, dec. i. lib. it. 

(•> ^ tMomhu. cbap.zxxni. 

(S> Ibid. chap, laxais, xc. xci. 

it) Ibid. ebap. CTiii. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ri. 
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th«f could aot tiadentend, not delivering treuuree which they did not poe* 
acM* er *Bdt Muring oppressions which men was never bom to bear, and 
whkit his nature cannot sustain.(l) 

The leader who pursued these new maxims with least violence to huma* 
nity, and moat advuitage to his country, was Fernando Cortes, the conquerar 
of Mexioo. Before the discovery of that rich and powerful empire, the Spa- 
nidi otdonies of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, were in a Hon- 
rishlng conditiott : frequent expeditions had been made to the continent, the 
settlemnts established in Cas^e del Oro and the isthmus of Darien. At 
last a descent was made in the Gulf of Mexico, and information received of 
the opulence and grandeur of the emperor Montezuma and his capital. 
Velasouez, governor of Cuba, to whom this intelligence was communicated, 
immediately resolved upon the conquest of Mexico, and committed to Cortes, 
an officer hitherto more distinguished by his merit than his rank, the execu¬ 
tion of the enterprise: and that gallant soldier accomplished, what appears 
too hold even for fiction, the overthrow of an empire that could send millions 
into the field, with so small a force as five iiundred men.(3) 

A success so unexampled, in an unknowli country, must have been accom¬ 
panied with many favourable circumstances, independent of the ability of 
the general, the courage of the troops, and even the 8u|>eriority of weaiHins. 
Some of these we know. When Cortez landed with his little army on the 
coast of Mexico, he met with a Spanish captive, who understood the dialect 
of the country, iflid whose ransom he obtained. He also formod an intimacy 
with a fair American named Marina, who soon learned the Castilian language, 
and became both his mistress and his counsellor. Her attachment commu¬ 
nicated iteelf to all the Mexican women, who were generally neglected by 
their husbands for the most abominable of all debaucheries ; that which per¬ 
verts the animal instinct, confounds the distinction of sex, and defeats the 
leading purpose of nature. While tlie men opposed their naked breasts to 
the weapons of the Spaniards, fell by their blows, or fled from their fury, the 
women every where flew to their embrace; rioted in tlieir arms; and ren¬ 
dered them all the services in their jlower. 

To these fortunate occurrences may be added, the arri\ul of the ambassa¬ 
dors <rf Montezuma, who endeavoured, by presents, to engage tlie invaders to 
reimboiic. The delay which this negotiation produced was of infinite service 
to Cortes. An army, instep of an embassy, on bis first landing, might hs^e 
ruined hiin. He replied, by his female interpreter, who best understood the 
Mexienn tongue, that he was only an ambassador himself, and, as such, c^ld 
not dejpart wnhout an audience of the emperor. This answer put the amba^ 
sadors ef Montesuma to n stan^ They reported it to the emperor. Ito 
waa slsnned at the request. They redoubled their presents: they emphwed 
pwsuielons, but to no purpose. Cortez was inflexible. At tot they hao 
reoeurse to threats, according to their instructions, _aqd talked loudly of toe 
farces and treasures of their country. “ These," said Cortez, turning to bis 
cumpaaions, “ these are what we seek ; great perils, and great rich^ 
Stronger m^ves could not have lieen offered to needy adventurers, burning 
’rith toe aidrit of chivalry and the lust of plunder. Their leader saw oon- 
queet in flirir looks: and having now received toe nec^ry inforTOti^. 
and p rep ar ed himself agriast aUhozards, he boldly inarched toward the seat 
of toe enpira.(8) 

TheSjMish general, however, though so little diffident of his own strength, 
PradutfriM^ototted with such princes and sUtes m he found to be 
«*' the Hexieana. Amimg these the most powerful »"**?• 

Cortes pro pos ed an alliance to the senate. It divdad upM tM 
•abject: bat at last came to a resolution, not only to •**'*yj“*****“f*L^,*^ 
Spaniards, but to «q>pose them. Tliis resolution had almost proved fatal to 


p) Mefmt ifm d* Uu Jndiaa, pRr Bart, de lat Cm«*. 

p) P* S«>IUs lib. it. Herrera, dec. ii. 

(S> HerrcrUp dec, u> Dc Solih, lib. m, n . 
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CortM «Bd bk cnterpciM. Tb*. TlandhuM rntt* • .pM^le, aai 

brongfat AftmniAdile Bmr isto tb»fi«U j bwt by tb» help W ag. 

tUlMy, «iid cavalry, to these rroi^UicaiM abeveall tUqgs tremieiHMinML the 
SpanU^a, after repeated strui^es, were enabled to h einb l e them , ’ney 
aaw their mistake; entered into a treaty witii Cortes, and were higlily 
serviceaUe in his future operations. 

The invaders now advanced without interruption to the gates ef Meodoo. 
Montesuma was all irresolution and terror. That mighty emperor,, whose 
treasures were i mmens e, and whose sway was abaidute; who was laid ever 
thirty princes, each of whom could biina a numerous -army into the field, 
was so intimidated by the defeat of the Tlasealans, that he wanted resolu¬ 
tion to strfice a blow in ddienoe of his,di^iity. The haughty ^tentate, 
who had ordered Cortez to depart his coast, introduced him Into m^utpitol. 
Instead of making use of force he had recourse to perfidy. While he pro¬ 
fessed friendship to the Spanish general, be sent an army to attack the 
Spanish colony, newly settled at Vera Crus and yet in a feeble oondition. 
Conrtez received inteUigenee of this breach of faith, and took one of the 
boldest resolutions ever forfiied by man. He immediately proceeded to the 
imperial palace, aoeompanied by five of his principal officers; and arrested 
Montezuma as his prisoner; carried him off to the Spanish quarters ; made 
him deliver to punishment the officer who bad acted by his orders, and 

E ublicly acknowledge himself, in the seat of his power, the vestal of the 
ing ot Si>ain.(l) 

In the height of these successes Cortez was informed that a new general, 
sent by the governor of Cuba, was arrived with a superior force to supplant 
him in the eommand, and reap the fruits of his victosies. He me^ed 
against his rival: he defeated him ; he took him prisoner; and the van¬ 
quished army, gained by the magnanimity and_ confidence of the victor, 
ranged themsrives under his standard. Thus reinforced, by an occurrence 
which threatened the extinction of his hopes, be returned with repiffity to 
the city of Mexico, where he found full occasion for this accession of 
Btrengtn. 

The Mexicans were all in arms, and had surrounded the party which 
Cortes had kft to guard the emperor. This insurrection was occsawoed by 
the avarice and intemperate zeal of ths Spaniards; who, on a solemn festi¬ 
ve! in honour of the gods of the country, had massacred two thousand of 
the Mexican nobles, under pretence of a secret conspiracy, and striM them 
of their prechms ornaments. The spirit of the people was roused; tlw 
were incensed at the confinement of their prince; they were filled with 
bdy indignation at the insult tiered to the gods, and they longed to re¬ 
venge the fate of their nobility. Cortez found it difficult to ziiiHet their 
fury. They permitted him, however, to join hie detachment, not 

from saotives of friendship or generosity : they hoped to involve the whole 
body of the Spaniards in one undistinguished ruin. " We have discovered,” 
said they, '* that you are not immortal; and although the death of every 
« Spaniard should cost us a thousand lives; we are determmed to co m plete 
•• your d es t ruction. 'After so great a sla^hter, there will atill remain s 
sufficient nus^ier to oelebrote the victory. (3) 

In oonsequencs of*this resolutii^ the Mexicans attacked the 8p 
quarters with incredible bravery. They were several time s nmukeo, and 
as often returned to the change with undiminisbed ardour. They devoted 
themselves cheerfully to death; boldly advanced in the fisce of the artillery; 
threw themselves in crowds upon the musquetry, and feiwlqady grupled 
the mouths of the guns in attempting to asrond t^ fortificatioas. Mnate- 
'ouiaa judged this a favourable opportunity/or obtaining hie ^eedmn end 
the departure ^ tiw Spa n ia r ds On those conditions he ooqeejattid to em¬ 
ploy his iptod offices with Ms people. He showed hisBaelf on the rao^arts, 
dad in his royal robes, end endeavoured to induce the muRitude to letlie. 


(I) D« Solit, lib. IT. Ucirsn, disc. ii. 
W Id. ibid. 
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pygM iw^ by pretftioe their sovereign. mmI 
eeraMBdr; (rat saddsiUT reooUeotiiif tlw posUlMiaritW' 
chai^fed urte (wte. their veoerstioa ial* 
« etene, Iwtndied l>v sa iwUimaiit arm, at oaea denriratf 
Mwiua(iii of the empire and (rig (ife.(i) 

That aeddeaft gare ainoere concern to Cortex, and was a teal mldbrtune 
to the Spaniards. The successor of Montesuma was a fierce and warlike 
nrlme, aM taaahitdy determined to support the independency of his oountn' 
after aareral inefiectnal struggles, fonnd himself under the neoessitr 
of quitting the city. The Mexicans harnssed him in his retreat; they tm^ 
from him all hie baggage and treasure ; and they engaged him in the field, 
before he had time to recruit his forces, with an army of two hundred thou- 
mnd men. The ensigns of vajpoas nations waved in the air, and the im¬ 
perial standard of massy gold w.'is displayed. Now was the time for heroism ; 
and stronger proofs of it were never exhibited than in the valley of Otiimha. 
*' Death or vactory !’’ was the charge, and the resolution of every Spaniard. 
The Mexicans were soon broken, and a terrible.slaughter ensued; liut fmsh 
crowds idill pressing en, supplied the place of the ^n, and the Spaniards 
must have sunk under the fatigue of continualIfighting, had not Cortex, by 
a happy presenoe of mind, put an end to the dispute, and rendered the viiv 
tory aecUve. He rushed, at the head of his cavalry, towards the imperial 
standard, cloeed with the Mexican generamvhtyruarded it, and at one stroke 
of his lance tumbled him out of his litter. The standard was seized, and 
the consequence proved as Cortez had expected : the Mexicans threw down 
their arms, and ned with precipitation and terror.(S) 

This victory, and the assistance of the Tlascalans, encouraged Cortez to 
undertake the sibge of Mexico : and another fortunate circumstance enitliled 


him to complete his conquest. The new emperor Guatimozin was taken 
prisoner in attempting to make his escape out of his capital, in order to rouse 
to arms the distant provinces of his dominions. Tlie metropolis surrenderetl, 
and the whole empire submitted to the Spaniards. 

The eity of Mexico is represented as one of the most striking monnnients 
of human grandeur. Its spacious squares, its sumptuous palaces, its magni- 
fieient temples, are pompously displayed by the Spanish liistorians ; but we 
must not give entire credit to those splendid descriptions. The mechanical 
arts oonid not he carried to great perfection in a country where tlie use of 
iron was unknown ; nor could the sciences or liberal arts be cultivated with 
tuccem among a people ignorant of letters. The hierogiyuhiin, which tlie 
Mexicans are said to have made use of for commit iiicatiiig their ideas, could 
but imperfectly answer that end, in comparison of general symbols or signs; 
and without a facile method of recording past transactions, aud of preserv¬ 
ing our own thoughts and those of otliers, society can never make any oon- 
siaerahle progress. The ferocious religion of the Mexicans is another proof 
of their (latharity ; for although we frequently find absurd ceremonies pre¬ 
vail among mlished nations, we seldom or ever meet with those that are 
crud. Civilised man has a feeling for man. Human blood was profusely 
spilt upon the altars of the Mexican gods: and, if wp believe the most re* 
speeiahle Spanish historians, human flesh (though only that of enemies) wax 
(rreedily devoured both by the priests and the people. Enormous supersti¬ 
tion and excessive deqaotism slways go hand in hanS. When the mind is 
enslaved, it is easy to enslave the body. Montesuma wax the most absolute 
sovereign upon earth, and his subjects the most abject slaves. 

The nmqueet of Mexico was followed by that of Peru, another country 
in the New'World, abounding yet more in precious metals. 

Peru had long been govemea by a race of emperors, under the name of 
Incmu who were sappened to he the deeeendants of the Sun. The nanm of 


craww. Atdnudpa. Alanned at the ravages of the Spaniards, this priaoe 


[I) Herters, dec. ii. lib. viii. D« Solit, lib. 1 *. esp- *iv, **. 
W I>e Sotii, lib. iv. cap. xx. 



He eeme to the piece of meeting; carried apon a throne of geld, 
by upward of ten thonaand men : twenty thoaaand more are reported to 
have waited hie rignal; but for thie report, or the ineinoeri^ of the Inca, 
there seems to have brnn no foundation in fact. All the Peruvians were 
ridilv dressed, and their arms glittered with g<cdd and precious stones. The 
avarice of the Spaniards was injAsmed. Piaarro disposed his foUowers, who 
did not exceed two hundred, in the most advantageous order, while Vincenti 
Valverde, a Dominican friar, advanced toward Atahualpa, with a emeifx in 
one hand and a breviary in-the other. He addressed to the Tnca, by the 
help of an interpreter, a long discourse/, infolding the principles of the 
Christian faith, and pressing him to embrace that iriigion, and submit hini. 
aelf to the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. Atahualpn, 
who had listened with a good deal of patience, replied thus to bis pious ad- 
monisber: “ How extravagant is it in the pope, to give away so liberally 

that which doth not belong to him 1—He is inferior, you own, to God the 
" Father, to God the Bon, hnd to Ciod the Holy Ghost: these are all your 
" g(^: and the gods only can dispose of kingdoms. I should like to be a 
“ iriend to the king of Spain, who has sufficiently displayed his power bv 
" sending armies to such distant sountries ; but 1 will not be his vassal. 1 
" owe tribute to no mortal prince; 1 know no superior upon earth. The 
" religion of my ancestors I venerate : and to renounce it would be equally 
" absurd and impious, until you have convinced me it is false, and that yours, 
" which you would have me embrace, is true. You adore a god, who died 
" upon a gibbet ; I worship the Sun, who never dies.” • *. 

“ Vengeance!”—cried Valverde, turning towards the Spaniards" Ven* 
" geance! my friends;—kill these dogs, who despise the religion of the 
" crois."(l) 

The word of command was given; the artillery played ; the musquetry 
fired; the cavalry spread confusion and terror; while Pizarro advancM, at 
the head of a chosen band, and seized the person of the Inca. The slaughter 
was dreadful, and the pillage immense. The blow was final: Peru ceased 
to be an empire. The descendants of the Sun, who united in their person 
both the regu and pontificial dignity, sunk under a set of banditti that knew 
not their birth, ^ter drainiiy^ At^uaJpa of his treasure, under pretence 
of a ransom for his liberty, Pizarro condemned him to be burnt alive, as an 
obstinate idolater. But through the mediation of father Valverde, blessed 
intercessor! the Inca's sentence was changed into strangling, on condition 
that he should die in the Christian faith 1(9) 

The conquest of Mexico and Peru put the Spaniards at once in possession 
of more specie than all the other nations of Europe. Yet Spain £rom that 
ssra has continued to decline. It has declined in ^pulation, industij, and 
vigour. The vices attendant upon riches have corrupted all ranks or men, 
and enervated the national spirit. From being the first kingdom in Europe, 
it has become one of the less considerable. I^rtugal has experienced a like 
fate, since the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Ckwd H(^^, 
and the settlement of Brazil; and trom the same cause, a too great and 
sudden influx of wealtlz- 

These reflections naturally lead ns to enquire, " How far the disooveries 
" of the Portiigueee and Spaniards have been advantageous to Europe, or 

beneficial to mankind ?" The subject is compflcat^, end will best be 
illustrated by the sequel of eventa, and the ideas suggested by such a train 
of particulars. Meanwhile I shall observe, that writers in general ere wrong 
in asaiblng to those disooveriee our present improvemmits in coinmerce 
and dvilisation. Commerce end dviliaation were net advancipg la Kuyo^ 
befim tiha beginning of the sixteenth century; and tUs quarter ofthe 

(1) Bensoai, Hi*t. Kov. Ork. lib. iii. Herrsra, dsc. iii. Zarate, lib. iii. GartUaao, 
lib. i. 

(S> M. ibid. 
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miuM Miiill tiwn naarijr in the situation in which we now find it, thou{{h no 
jjfiiiwwes had bMn made. M''e should not indeed have had so much 
uie^, but we should have had less occasion for it; the price of labour 
would have been lower, and would have borne the same proportion to the 
price of provisions, which would have answered tlie purpose of a larger 
quantity of «drculating money. Our resources in war would ha\e been 
fewer; but our real strength might perhaps have been greater, as we shoulil 
not have had occaaon to colonise and combat at both e.\treiuities of the 

fflobCo 

It must, however, be owned, that the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the first instance, has been of singular service to the general c<iinmerco of 
Europe. Our trade with In<Ua«wHS formerly conducted b) means of Uie 
Arabs, who, consequently, haa a share in the profits: it is non ciitirely 
carried on by Euro^sns. European ships and European sailors import the' 
(XHnmodities of the East into our harbours. But in balance of tliis advan¬ 
tage, the new passage, by being o]ien to every nation, has increased the taste 
for In^an commodities, and whetted the avarice of man. It has made the 
nations of Europe massacre one another in thC South of Asia, and mb and 
murder the industrious natives, without feeling or remorse ; wliile it has 
hurt the European manufacturer, by furnishing foreign fiihrics of superior 
quality, at a lower'price than he can affcrd to sell. It has encouraged a 
losing trade: for such, in general, that with India must be accounted a 
trade which continues to drain Europe of its bullion and species, the com¬ 
modities of the East being chiefly purchased with gold and silver. 

The mines of Mexico and Peru are necessary to supply that drain. So 
far the discovery of America must be accounted a good, or at least the iiallin- 
tion of an evil. Besides, the colonies estnblislied on tlie continent, and in 
the islands of America, depend chiefly upon Europe for their maiiiifactures, 
and furnish an honest and comfortable maintenance to millions of our people, 
who must otherwise have wanted bread, or have livetl in the looest state of 
wretchedness. In this view, America is favourable both to industry and 
population, Xhese are solid adv'antages; and tlie siiperabuiidsnce of^tlio 
precious metals alone could make Spain and I’ortiigiJ overbaik tbeni. They 
are poor iunid tlieir treasures ; while other nations, profiting bv their indo¬ 
lence, grow wealthy by supplying ttieir wants. 'I'he 1-iboiir of a people is 
the only desirable source of their riches, and the only certain road to their 
felidty; though mankind, in general, are so ignorant as to sii|i|K)se, that 
they should be happier without toil. 

The discovery oi America has increased the labour of Europe, and conse¬ 
quently its happiness, collectively considered- It has also iiicreasctl the 
number of the civilised part of the huiniiii specie.^, by opening a tmuiidless 
region for the planting of European colonies; which have greatly flourished 
in many parts, and supplied the inhabitants of the mother-countries with a 
variety of commodities, formerly unknown, that contribute to the more 
comfortable enjoyment of life, and to the extension of trade Hot the violent 
meant by wbitm those colonies were generally estaldiiAed, ami the outrages 
which continue to be exercised against the injured natives, as oftim as they 
attempt to reinstate themselves in their original rights, together with the 
brutal qbivery to which another race of men are coniremiied, m order to ^1“ 
tivate the lands so unjustly seized and held, are circumstances oyer which 
humanity must ever mourn, and which the heart of every lover of liis s|>ecies 
wUl tell nim no commercial, no political motives can authorise or vindicate. 

We must BOW, my dear Philip, return to the line of general histiir)’, and 
enter upon that important sera, when all the great powers on the fcimipeaii 
coBttnMlt made a trial of their strength in Italy ; when religion united with 
■ntbiUon to give new energy to the sword; wlien creeds, no less thM kiag* 
^WBS, beoaihe the source of war; and fire and faggot were employed to 
force human belief. 
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LETTER LVIll. 


A general View of the A ffitirt of Europe front the Eketion of Charleo V. 
in 1519, till the Peace of Camoray, in 1529, including the Progreee of th, 
Rrformation. 


Thouoh Maximilian could not prevail upQn the German electors to choose 
hia grandson of Spain king of the Romans, he had disposed their minds in 
‘favour of that prince: and other circumstances, on the death of the em¬ 
peror, conspired to the exaltation of Charles. The imperial crown had so 
long continued in the Austrian line, that it began to be considered as here- 
ditf^ in that family; and Germany, torn by religious disputes, stood in 
need of a powerful emperorf not only to preserve its own internal tran¬ 
quillity, but also to protect it agmnst the victorious arms of the Turks, a ho, 
under Belim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce and rapid 
conqueror, had already subdued 4ie Mamalukes, a barbarous mUitla that 
had dismembered the empire of the Arabs, and mode themselves masters of 
E^^t and Syria. The power of Charles appeared necessary to oppose that 
of^Belim. The extensive dominions of the house of Austria, which gave him 
an interest in the preservation of Germany; the rich sovereignty of the 
Netherlands and Franche-Comtd; the entire possession qf, the great and 
warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that of Naples and Sicily, all 
united to hold him up to the first dignity among Christian princes: and the 
New World seemed onlv to be called into existence, that its treasures might 
enable him to defend Cliristendom against the Infidels.—Such was the lon- 
guam of his partisans. 

_^ancis I. nowever, no sooner received intelligence of the death of Maxi- 
milian than he declared himself a candidate fur the empire; and with no 
leas confidence of success than Charles. He trusted to Ids superior years 
and experience, with his great rmmtatisin in arms, acquired by the victory 
at Marignan, and the conquest of Milan. And it was further urged in liis 
favour, that the im|>etuosity of the French cavalry, added to the firmness 
of the German infantry, would )»rove irresistible ; and not only be sufficient, 
under a warlike emperor, to set limits to the ambition of Selim, but to breaa 
entirely the Ottoman power, and prevent it from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

_ Both claims were ulausible. The dominions of Francis were less exten¬ 
sive but more united than those of Charles. His subjects were numerous, 
active, brave, lovers of glory and lovers of their king. These were strong 
arguments in favour of hU power, so necessary at this juncture; but he had 
no natural interest in the Germanic body: and the electors, hearing so much 
of military force on etfbh side, became more alarmed for their own privileges 
than the common safety. They determined to reject both candimites, and 
offered the imperial crown to Frederic, surnamed the Wise, duke of &xony. 
Bathe, undaimed by the splendour of an object courted with so dhtch e»^r- 
ness by two mighty monarchs, rejected it with a magnanimity no less singu¬ 
lar than great. 

" In times of tranquillity," smd Frederic, " we widi fbr an eihperar who 
*' has no power to invade our liberties ; times of danger demand one who is 
*< able to secure our safety. The Turkish armies, led by a warlike and vie- 
*' torioua monarch, are now assembling: they are rea^ to pour in upon 
" Odrmaax with a violence unknown in former ages. New conjunctures 
** call for new expedients. The imperial sceptre must be committed to 
'* some hand mure |H>wrrful than mine, or that of any other German prineo. 
“We poBSCMs neither dominions, nor revenues, nor authority, which enable 
“ us to encounter such a formidable enemy. Kecuurae must be had, iu this 
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rival Bonardw. Kaoh of tbam can brine into tho 
•< iaH NMM ■nwMot fiw onr defenoe. But aa tba kine of Simin it of 
odiman aa be la a membor and prinoe of the empire by the 

“tetritortea which descend to him from his frrandfathcr, and as his do- 
« Bumons atretch along that itontier which lies most expo^ to the enemy 
“ hU claim, in my opinion, is preferable to that of a stranger to our Ian- 
« guage, to OOT Wood, and to our cjm.try.“(l) Charles was elected in ouii. 
gMuenoe of tas speech. 

The two candidates had hitherto conducted their rivalship with emulation, 
but without enmity. They had even softened their ooniiietiti.in by many 
expressions of friendship and regard. Francis in particular dccliirril, with 
his usual vivacity, that his bother Charles and he were fairly and o|>enlv 
suitors to the same mistress: “ The most assiduous and furtiiniite,’* addeil 
he, “ will win her ; and the other must rest rontpnted.”(2) But although 
a generous and high-minded prince, while animated by the hope of success, 
might be capable of forming sucJi a philosophic resolution, it soon ap|>ean*d 
that he had promised a moderation too refilled fur humanity, and whicli he 
was little able to practise. The preference whs no sooner given to his rival 
than Francis discovered all the passions natural to disapiHiiuted ambition. 
He could not suppress his chagrin and indignation, at being baulked in his 
favourite purpose, and rejected in the fade of all Europe, for a youth yet un¬ 
known to fame. The spirit of Charles resented such contempt: and from 
this jealousy, as much us from opposition of interests arose that emiilatioii 
between those two great monarchs, which involved them in almost peqietiial 
hostilities, and kept their whole age in agitation. 

When prince»or private persons are resolved to quarrel, it is easy to find 
a brand of discord. Charles and Francis; had many interfering claims in 
Italy; and beside these obvious sources of contention and competition, the 
latter thought himself bound in honour to restore the king of Navarre to his 
dominions, unjustly seised by the crown of Spain. 'J’iiey immediately began 
to negotiate; and as Henry VIII. of England was the third prince of the 
age in power and in dignity, his friendship was eagerly courted by eaeh of 
the rivals. He was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. Sensi¬ 
ble of the consequence which his situation gave him. and proud of hi* pre¬ 
eminence, Henry knew it to be his Interest to keep the balance even betweer 
the contending powers, and to restrain both, by not joining constaiilly with 
either. But ne was seldom able to reduce his ideas to practice: be was 
governed by caprice more than by principle: the passions of the man were 
ever an over-match for the maxims of the king. Vanity and resentment 
were the great springs of all his actions; and his neighlKiuvs, by touching 
these, found an easy way to draw him into their measures. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry’s government, however, must lud lie im- 
]>uted to himself: many of them were occasioned by the ambition and avanw 
of his prime minister, and favourite, cardinal Wolsey. This man, ""h®,’ 
his talents and accomplishments, had risen from one of the lowest condition* 
in life to the hipest employments both in church ayd state, and wiui hv^ 
with regal splendour, governed the haughty, presumptuous, and intractaoJe 
spirit m Henry with absolute ascendancy. JEqually rapMious and pro fuB , 
he was insatiable In desiring wealth ; vain ana ostentatious, he was greedy 
«f adulation ; of boundless ambition, he aspired after new honaum with an 
•sgemesa unabated by his former success. To these passions he liimteir 
■■cr^oid every consideration, tivine and human; and wh«ver sought ^ 
ttin hia favour, or that of his master, found it necessary also to sacrifioa iioe- 

waa equally well acquainted with the character of Hen^ and of 
hia minktor. He h^ suoo^uUy dattered Wolsey s pride, by honouring 
»*im with particular marks of his confidence, and b^towi^ 
prflationa irf Ftiher, Tutor, and Governor; and he had obtained the resti- 
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tution of Tourna^, by adding d pennon to these reepectfiil tMesJ ' 

Bolicited an interview with the king of England near Calais;' In hopjfiM Nigtf 
able, bv familiar conversation, to attadi tom to his firiendihip aM miiuest, 
while ne gratified the cardii^’s vanity, by affording him an opportuiiity of 
displaying his niagnificence in the presence of two courts, and of discovering 
to the two nations his influence over their monarchs. 

Politic though young Charles dreaded the effects of this projected inter* 
view between two galWt princes, whose hearts were no less susceptible of 
friendsliip than their manners were of inspiring it. Finding it impossible, 
liowever, to prevent a visit, in which the vanity of aU parties was so much 
concerned, he endeavoured to defeat its purpose, and to pre-occupy the favour 
of the English monarch, and of his tn nistes, W an act of complaisance still 
moro flattering and more uncommon. Relyi^ wholly upon Henry's gene¬ 
rosity for his ^etj^, he landed at Dover, in his way from ^oin to the Low 
Countries. The king of England, who was on his way to France, charmed 
with such an instance of confidence, hastened to receive his royal guest: and 
Charles, during his short stay, had the address not only to give Henry 
i’avourable impressions of his character and intentions, but to detach Wolsey 
entirely from the interests of Francis. The tiara had attracted the eye of 
that ambitious prelate ; and as the emperor knew that the papacy was the 
sole point of elevation, beyond^ his f>resent greatness, at which he could as¬ 
pire, he made him an offer of his interest on the first vacancy.(1) 

On the day of Charles's departure, Henry went over to Calais with his 
whole court, in order to meet Francis. Their interview was in an open plain 
between Guisnes and Ardres; where the two kings and their atten(^ts dis¬ 
played their magnificence with such emulation and profuse espense, as pro¬ 
cured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold- Here Henry erected a 
spacious house of wood and canvas, framed in London, on which under the 
figure of an English archer, was inscribed the following motto; “He prevails 
“ whom I favour!" alluding to his own poUtical situation, as holding in his 
hands the balance of power, between the emperor and French monarch. 
Feitts of chivalry, however, parties of gallantry, and such exercises as were 
in that ago reckoned manly or elegant, rather than serious business, occupied 
the two courts, during the time they continued together, which was eighteen 
days. And here I cannot help noticing ^circumstance that strongly marks 
the manners of those times, and their contrast to ours, if not their compara¬ 
tive rusticity. After the French and English wrestlers had exercised their 
strength and agility, which, according to the phrase of the historian, afford¬ 
ed exeellent pattime, the kings of France and England, says Fleuranges, re¬ 
tired to a tent, where they drank together; and toe kiim of England seizing 
the kinjj of France by the collar, said, “ My brother, I must wrestle with 
“ you!' and attempted once or twice to trip up hit heelt ; but the king of 
France, who was on exeeUent wrettler, twists him round, and t^w him on 
the ground with great violence. Henry wanted to renew the stru^de, but 
was prevented. (8) 

, t a king leave of this scene of dissipation, the king of England paid a 
visit to the emperor ana Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, «nd ongagoA than 
to go along with h^ to Calais ; where the artful and iwlitio CSorles com¬ 
pleted the impression wUSch he had begun to make on Henry and his favou¬ 
rite, and efhmd all the friendship to which fte ftank and genMous natura of 
Francm had given birth. He renewed his -—n*r ane es of -^-t^ng Wdsey in 
obt ain i n g die papMy ; and he put him in present pnasnesinn the revenues of 
the sees of Badtgoz and Palmieia, in Spain. He flattered Henry's pridsL by 
convincing him of his own importance, and the jiistnees of the motto wmen 
he had c ho ee n ; offering to suomit to his sole arhitraUon any difference 
mwht arise between him and Francis.(3) 

This important point being secured, Charl^ repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, 

(1) Poljd. Vi^. HolliDgthed. Herbert, tfwl.//ca. F///. FiiMct, LpV af ITefaw. 
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when l|a **■ aolemiyy invested with the crown end sceptre of CharlemasRe, 
in uinotiiTTi «f more splendid and numerous ttsembly than had appeared on 
Any fmmer in^t^innition. Altout the same time Suh-man 11. siirnamed the 
Muniicent, one of the most accomplished, enterprising, and warlike of the 
Tuiaiah princes, and a constant and formidable rival of the German em|ieror. 
Ascended the Ottoman throne, in conse4|uenoe of the death of Selim. 

The first act of Charles’s administration was the apmintinK a diet to be 
held at tVorms, in order to concert with the princes of the empire i)ro|)er 
measures for checking the progress of “ those new and dangerous opinions, 
“ whidi threatened to disturb the peace of Germany, and to overturn the 
“ religion of their ancestors.” The opinions propagated by Luther and his 
followers were here meant. That bold innovator, after the diet at Aiigs. 
burg, and the death of MaximTUaiT, had freely promulgated liis opinions, un¬ 
der the protection of the Elector of Saxony, to whom the vicariate of that 
part of Germany which is governed by the'Saxon laws was committed, during 
the interregnum that preceded the election of Charles V. And these opi¬ 
nions were suffered to take rout in different places, and to grow up to rome 
degree of strength and firmness. But Leo A.Ahough little skilleu in such 
controversies, came at last to be alarmed at Luther's progress ; and, con¬ 
vinced that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were in vain, issued 
a bull of excommunication against him. His books were ordered to be burnt, 
and he himself was delivered over to Satarf, as an obstinate heretic, if be did 


not, within sixty days, publicly recant his errors. 

This sentence neither disconcerted nor intimidated Luther. After renew¬ 
ing his appe^ to a general council, he published remarks upon the bull <if 
excommumcatiop, and boldly declared the pope to be the man of Sin, or An¬ 
tichrist, whose appearance is foretold in the Revelations of St. .John ; de¬ 
claimed against the tyranny and usurjiations of the court of Koine with 
greater vMemence than ever, exhorted all Christian princes to shako off such 
an ignominious yoke, and boasted of his own happiness in being marked out 
as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, because he had ventured to assert 


profeMon and students of the university of Wittemberjr. ana with frrest 
pomp, and before a vast multitude ^of spectators, cast the volumes of tbe 
canon law, together with the bull of excommunication, into the names; and 
hU example was imitated in several other citie8.(l) i. . i 

^Vhile the credit and authority of the Roman pontiff were tlnis fiiriousiy 
shaken in Germany, an attack no less violent, and occasiopcfl hy the aame 
causes, was made upon them in Switzerland. The Franri‘'CHns Iwing en¬ 
trusted with the sale of indulgences in that country» executeu their commi^ 
sion with the same unblushing rapaciousness which had rendered the Domi¬ 
nicans BO odious in Saxony. They proceeded, however, with uninlerninled 
success till they arrived at Zurich; where thev’ received a mortal blow from 

R a. ' M .a . a _...RA/ianmEin aaorai.. 


and from those restraints which subjection to thawill of a pnnre, ana 
perhapa a remnant of origineJ prejudice, imposed upon the Gennan refumw, 
ae advanced with more caring and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric 
of the esUbliahed r^on; and the pope’s supremacy was soon denied in the 
greater part of Switserlimd.(S) • ..j ■„ /-•— 

Budi WM the state of the Refimnalion, when Charles V. arrived in Ger- 
®*ny. No eofinlnr prince had yet embraced the new opinions; no change in 
the fimns of worship had been introduced, nor any encroachmenU 

niaia upon the posaendims or jurisdiction of the der^: a deep impr^on, 
however, was nudeu^n Bie mind# of the people; their 
dent institutions and doctrines was shaken ; Md the materia ls wer e alj^y 
•oaWtirad, which produced the conflagration that afterwards spread over aU 
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Earope. Charlea aaw tiie flames gathering; and, as he fimad it nanneeai i to 
Micure the fHendship of Leo X. be cited Lather to appear tlie diet at 
Worms. Luther did not hesitate a moment about yl^dihg obedience: he 
aocompanied the herald who brought the emperor’s letter and safls-cwiduct. 
" I am laarfulip called to appear in that eitp,"raid he to some of hla friends’ 
who were anxious for his ^etjr ; “ and thither I will go in the name of the 
'* Lord, though as many devils as tiles upon the houses were there aaaem. 
" bled against me."( 1) 

Had vanity and tne love of applause, from which no human heart is free, 
been the sole principles by which Luther was influenced, his reception at 
IVorms was such as he might have reckoned a full reward for all his labours. 
Vast crowds assembled to see him whenever he walked abroad; nnit 
apartments were daily filled with princes add personages of the highest rank, 
who treated him with all the respect that is due to superior merit, but which 
is more particularly commanded by those who possess the power of directing 
the understanding and the sentiments of others. Rank or birth can receive 
no homa^ so flattering; for they can receive none so sincere, or which has 
so immediate a reference to those qualities, which men call their own. Lu¬ 
ther was not, however, intoxicated : he behaved before the diet with equal 
decency and firmness. He readily acknowledged an excess of vehemence 
and acrimony in his controversial writings; but he refused to retract his opi¬ 
nions, till convinced of their falseh^d, or consent to their being tried by any 
other standard than the Scripture. Neither threats nor intreaties could pre¬ 
vail on him to depart from this resolution. Some of the fathers, therefore, 
proposed to imitate the example of the council of Constance, in its proceed¬ 
ings relative to John Huss; to commit to the flames the author of this pesti¬ 
lent heresy, now in their power, and deliver the church at once from so dan¬ 
gerous an enemy; but the members of the diet refusing to expose the Ger¬ 
man integrity to fresh reproach by a second violation of public faith, and 
diaries being no less unwilling to bring a stain upon the beginning of his ad¬ 
ministration \ty such an ignominious measure, Luther was permitted to de¬ 
part in safety.( 2 ) A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was issued 
in tlie emperor's name, and by authority of the diet, forbidding any prince to 
harbour him, and requiring all to concur in seizing his person as soon as his 
safe-conduct was expired. But the elector of Saxony, his faithful patron, 
took him again, though secretly, under protection. Luther, in solituim, pro¬ 
pagated his opinions; and Charles, for a time, found other matters to engage 
Lis attention. 

'I'he Spaniards, who were dissatisfied with the departure of their sovereign, 
whose election to the empire they foresaw would interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of his own kingdom, and incensed at the avarice, of the Flemings, to 
whom the direction of public affairs had been committed since the death of 
cardinal Ximenes, broke out into open rebellion. Several grandees, in (wder 
to shake off that oppression, enters into an association, to which th^ gave 
tlie name of the Soncta Juncta: and the sword was appeded to, as the means 
of redress. This seemed, to Francis, a favourable juncture for reinstating the 
family of John d'Albn^., in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was at a dis¬ 
tance from that part of his dominions, and the troops usually stationed there 
had been recalled to qu^ the commotions in Spain. A French army, under 
Andrew de Foix, sp^ilv conquered Navarre; but that yoi^ and inex¬ 
perienced nobleman, dazued with success, and pushed on W military ardour, 
ventured to ent«r Castile. Though divided among thonselvee, the ^Malarda 
united emnst a furaign enemy; routed his forces, took him iffiscmar, and 
recovered Navarre in a shorter time than he had spent in iubdoing it. 

Hoetilities thus begun in one quarter, between the rival monarns, n^^y 
spread to anothw. ‘The king of France encouraged the duke of fieuilhMi to 
make war upon the emperor, and invade Luxembourg. Chulee, after hm^ 
bUng the duke, attempted to enter France, but waa repalled and wowtad 
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by the famous chevalier delSayard; distinguished among 
hi# eeotanporariea by the a]>^iation of Th« Knight without fear and mith- 
ont rtgroaeh, ond wl» unitea the talents of a consummate general to the 

E unettUoua honour and romantic gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. Franck 
roke into the Low Ckiuntries ; where, by an excess of caution, an error not 
natural to him, he lost an opportunity of cutting off the whole imperial army; 
and, what was still greater misconduct, he disgustetl the constable Bourbon, 
by^ving the command of the van to the duke of Alen(on.(l) 

During these operations in the field, an unsuccessful congress was held at 
Calais, nnder the mediation of Henry VIII. It served only to exnsperate 
the parties it was intended to reconcile. And a league was simiii after con* 
eluded at Bnigetb through the intrifmes of Wolsey, between the Pu]h>, Henry, 
and Charles, against France. Leo bad already entered into a separate league 
with the emperor, and the French were fast losing ground in Italy.(’^) 

The insolence an^ exactions of mardchai de Lautrec, governor of Milan, 
had totally alienate the aflections of the Milanese from Friuicc. 'J'hey re* 
Btdved to expel the troops of that nation, and put themselves under the govern¬ 
ment of Francis Sforza, brother of MaximiliaiT their late duke. In tliis re¬ 
solution they were encouraged by the pope, wlio excommunicated Lautrec, 
and took into bis pay a considerable body of Swiss. The pa]ial urniy, com¬ 
manded by Prosper Colonna, an experienced general, was joined by reiiiforco- 
ments from Germany and Naples ; while Lautrec, neglected by his court, 
and deserted by the Swiss in its pay, was unable to make head against tho 
enemy. The city of Milan was betruyeil by the inhabitants to the confede¬ 
rates ; Parma and Placentia were united to the ecclesia.stiMil state : and of 
their conquests in Lombardy, only the town of Cremona, the custlo of Milan, 
and a few inconsiderable forts, remained in the hands of the l''rcnrli.(;{) 

Loo X. received the account of his rapid success witli sucli transports of 
joy as are said to have brought on a fever which occasioned his death Tlie 
spirit of the confederacy was broken, and its operations suspended b) that 
event. The Swiss were recalled; some other mercenaries were disininded 
for want of pay: so that the Spaniards, ond a few (iermans in the emperor's 
service, only remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But Lautree, »lio, 
with the remnant of his army, had taken slielter in the Venetian territories, 
destitute of both men and money, wVis unable to iiiipro". c this favourable oji- 
portunity. All his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the tigiluncc and 
ability of Colonna and his associates. 

Meantime liigh discord prevailed in the conclave. W oUey’s name, not¬ 
withstanding all tho emperor's magnificent promises, was seareely iiieiitiiiiied 
there. Julio of Medicis, Leo’s nephew, tiiouglit Imiiself sure ol tlie election ; 
when, by an unexpected turn of fortune, Cardin..1 Adiiaii of Utrerbt, 
Charles’s preceptor, who at that time governed Spain in tiie eliiiraetcr of 
viceroy, was unanimously raised to tlie pajiucy, to Uio agtoie.slimeiit of all 
Europe, and the great disgust of the Italians. 

Franck, roused by the rising consequence of his rival, reso'vcd to exert 
himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest from him liis lute coii<|ui‘sts in 
Lombardy. Lautrec received a supply of money, ancl a recruit ol Uni thou¬ 
sand Swiss infantry. With this reinforcement he was enabled once jiu»re to 
act offensively, end even to advance within a few mills of the city ol .\f liao ; 
whm money again failing him, and the Swiss growing mutinous, he was ob¬ 
liged to attack the Imperialists in their camp at Jiicocca, where lie was re¬ 
pulsed with great riaugfater, having lost his bravest officers and best tnMqifc 
AH the Swiss that survived immediately set out for their own country ; and 
Laotrec^ despairing c^being able to keep the field, retired intol raiic^ Genoa, 
whiak etffl remained subject to Franck, and which made it easy for '•>« to 
***oate aay scheme far Me recovery of Milan, was soon after takra by 
loaaa: the ontliority of the emperor and his faction was every where esto- 
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bliahed in Italy. The citadel &f Cremona was the aole fortrew ^^-fCtMiaed 
in hands of the French.'(l) 

Tie affliction of Francis, for such a succession of mlsfortonm, wasnugment* 
ed by the unexpected arrival of an English herald, who in tihe name of his 
aoverein, declared war against France. The courage of this high-spirited 
prince, nowever, did not lorsake him. Though his treasury was exhausted 
oy expensive pleasures no less than by hostile enterprises, he assembled a 
consiuerable army, and put his kinriom in a porture for resisting his new 
enemy, without abandomng any of the schemes which he was forming against 
the emperor. He was surprised, but not alarmed, at such a denu^^tion. 

Willing to derive as much advantage as possible firom so power^ an ally, 
Charles piud a second visit to the court •of.^England in his way to Spain’ 
where his presence was become highly necessary. And his success here ex¬ 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. He not only gained the entire fHend- 
riitp of Henry, who publicly ratified the treaty of Bruges, but disarmed the 
resentment of Wolsey, by assuring him of the papacy on Adrian’s death , an 
event seemingly not distwt, by reason of his age aiw infirmities. In conse¬ 
quence of these negotiation^ an English army invaded France, under the 
command of the ean of Surry ; who, at the close of the campaira, was ob¬ 
liged to retire with his forces greatly diminished, without being ame to make 
himself master of one place within the French frontier. Charles was more 
fortunate than his ally. He soon quelled the tumults that had arisen in 
Spain during bis absence. 

While the Christian princes were thus wasting each other’s strength, Soly- 
man the Magnificent entered Hungary, and made himself master of Be^^rade, 
reckoned the chief barrier of that Kingdom against the Turkish power. En¬ 
couraged by this success, he turned his victorious arms against the island of 
Rhodes, then the seat of the knights of St. John of Jerusmem ; and although 
every prince in that warlike age acknowledged Rhodes to be the principal 
bulwB^ of Cliristendoni in the Levant, so violent was their animosity against 
each other, that they suffered Solyman without disturbance to carry on his 
operations i^inst that city and island. Lisle Adam, the grand-master, mads 
a gallant defence ; but, after incredible efforts of courage, patience, and mili¬ 
tary skill, during a siege of six months, he was obliged to surrender the place, 
having obtained an honourable capitulation from the sultan, who admired 
and respected his. heroic qualities.(S) Charles and Francis were equally 
ashameo of having occasioned, through their contests, such a loss to the 
Christian world; and the emiieror, by way of reparation, granted to the knights 
of St. John the small islano of Malta, where they fixed their residence, and 
continue still to retain their ancient spirit, though much reduced in power 
and splendour. 

Adrian VI. though the creature of the emperor, and devoted to his in¬ 
terest, endeavoured to assume the impartiality which became the ctmunon 
father of Christendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending kinoes, that 
they mi^ht unite in a league against Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes ren¬ 
dered him more formidable than ever to Europe. The Italian states were 
no less desirous of peaCe than the pope: and so much regard was paid by the 
hostile powers to the exhortations of his Holiness, and to a buQ wfaidb he 
issued, requiring all Christian princes to consent to a truce for thttea years, 
that the Imperial, the French, and the English ambassadors at Rome, were 
imjMwered to treat of that matter. But wh^ they wasted their time in 
fhutlMS negotiations, their mastera were continuing their prepiratioae far 
War ; and other negotiations soon took place.— 'Ae, oonmderacy against 
Eraqce became mure formidable than ever. 

•The Venetians, who hod hitherto adhered to the French intereet, focmed 
engagements with the emperor for securing Francia Sfbcaa in the rir-ntriii"' 
of the dudiy of Milan; and the pope, from a penuaeion that the 
the French nsonarch was the only obstacle to peace, acceded to the same al- 

(1) Guicciardini, ubi tup. 

(ti Fontao. fit BelL RhoH* Barre, Hi$t, ttAUemmg, ton. nii. 
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niff—’ Tlw FloreatinM, the dukee of Fenrore end Miintiw, With ell the 
IthBaa eewwi, fbllowed this ezmaple. Fnnde was left etthoet 
«la aUr to roMt the effMta a nultttnde eaamlea, whoso anaies i Ne nr - 

SkaM'^MatWed, and whose territ<nles eneompested, hie domiaioiiB. The 
gniififiri- la penoa, at the head of a Spanish anny, menaced France oa the 
tUulU Chdeane: the forces of En^dand and the Netherlands horered over 
Pleaidy/aiid a nnmerous body of Germans was preparing to rav^ Bur- 

^^^’^raad of ao many and such Mwerful adversaries it was thought would 
hare oUhnd Francfo to keep wbolty on the defensive, or at least have pro- 
vrated- hta from entertiOniM any thoucfats of rtforchbie into Italy. But it 
was the peculiar diaracterisdc of this piince, too apt to become^aegligent on 
ordinary oeeadons, to rouse air the approaoh of imminent danger, and not 
only to encounter it with spirit and intrepidity, but to provide a^nst it with 
ailhreoce and indhstry. Before his enemies were able to strike a blow, 
Fwids had aasembM a powerful army, with which he hoped to disconcert 
aU the emperor’s schemes, by leading it in person into Italy; and thU bold 
measnre cmild scarcely have failed of the deewed effect, had it been imiae- 
diately eerried into execution. But the discovery of a dom^c conspiracy, 
which threatened the destruction of his kingdom, obliged Fnnds to st^ 


Charlea^^e of Bourbon, high constable of France, was a prince of the 
most shining talents. His great abilities equally fitted hiin for the council 
or the field, while his eminent services to the crown eutitled bun to lU first 
favour. But, unhappily, Louisa duchess of Angoulcme, the king a setter, ^ 
contracted a violent aversion against the houM of Bourbon ; ud bad tau^t 
her son, over *»om she had a^uired an a^lute 

constable’s actions with a jealous eye. After repeated aftronts he retired 
from ceurt, and began to listen to the advancM of the emperors ministew. 
Meantime the duS^ of Bourbon happened to die ; and as the^nslsble 
was ao less handsome than accoiimllBh^, the «!)) 

susceptible of the tender passions, formed the scheme of marryii^ him. But 
Bourbon, who might have Mpectid every thing to which 
can aspire, fro^e doating ISndness of a woman 

■ ™ dom, iocspsMe ofiinitoting Louisa in her imdden twution Iroro 

’ _a naftflinn foT ORB wfao hftd BO lofUC 


fov% WaJll^’oTST^y a ^on for one who hjd so long 

pursued him wHh unprovoked maUce.t^ted^ Ould bv 

even turned it Into ridicule. At once refused and fn^t^ iA^l 

Jor# Bould hare made her ceaae to persecute, Louisa was fUlea wita all 
the ST rfXSSSd woman : she r*^lved to ruin, «nce Ae 
marrT^mrbon. *^For this purpose she commenced an Imqmtous suit 
hhn7and by the chicanery of chancellor Du Prat, the consUbl^was^stript 
of his whoto fomily estate. Driven to despsk by so 
recm«eTBm«^ which d«mair only could E 

into a nmet corwspondenee witJb the emperora^te ^ 

fi^ e o Ay rooe y ^ U, .nteiWlsing geniu*. bwl to 
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ic notioBE of boDoor, and thevpinloa of Bonnivet, EiihiMi^r 
to keep hia poet. BavingMiid that ImwooM take to 
rnmiit iB<the,«ttenipt, he ibwght it ignominkma to depart fiom tkaMii^ 
latioa: *"** hBanxioualy waltM the approach of the enemy. 

The genenls found the French ao atron^y entrenched, that ^>9 

^g^tatedlong before they ventured to attadc them. But the neeeaaitiea at 
the boaieaed, and the murmura of their own troope, obllnd them at laal la 
put eVorf thii^i; to haaard. Never did anniea engage iHth greater ardour, 
or w'th a hii^er opixdcm of the battle they were ming to fint; never were 
men mora atrengly animated with peraonal emulation, national antipathy, 
mutaaL leaentment, and all the pamiona which'inapire obstinate bravery. 
The fiiat eftrrta cd* the Fren^ vMour made the finnest battalions of the 
Biinei laiistn give ground ; but the fortune of the day was soon chanw^ 
The SwisB troops in the service of France, unmindful of their national Ii0“ 
noar, ehameftilfy deserted their post. Pescara fell upon the Frencli cavalry 
with the Impenal horse, and broke that formidable body, by a mode of attack 
with which they were whoUy unacquainted;(I) while Leyva sallying out 
with his gmniaon, during the heat of action,vnade a furious assault on the 
enemy's rear, and threw every thing into confusion. The_ rout became 
sensral. Blit Francis himself, surrounded by a brave nobility, mMV of 
whom fell by hia side, long sustained the combat. His hoiee being ktlied 
under him, he fought on foot, undistinguished but by his valour, and killed 
seven men with his own hand. At last he was observed by Pomperant, a 
French gentlemen, who had followed the fortunes of Bourbon, and who now 
saved tb life of hia sovereign, ready to sink beneath an enraged sol djery. 
By his persuasion Francas was prevailed upon to surrender; yet he oosti- 
nately r^ued, imminent as the danger was, to deliver up his sword to 
bon. Lannoy received it. But Bourbon had the cruel satisfaction of es- 
ulting over his sovereign's distress, and of rejiaying, from revenge, the m- 

“!rWriSi^.iSd”S2:-2Uvit,rf F«d., ,U E»ap. .i« ^ 

Almost the whole French army was cut off: Milan was immedi^y aba^ 
doned ; and in a few weeks not a Frenchman was left m l^y. The p^ 
of the emperor, and still more his ambition, became objert of 

terror: and resolutions were everjfcwhere taken to set 

while Francis, deeply impressed with a sense of his fortune, wr^ to hta 
motiier Louisa, whom he ^ left regent of the kingdom, the followingihort 

Iwt urgiive letter: « All i* lo«t, out ho^ur. JimnmtjvW ui 

The «me courier that delivered this letter carried s^ 

Charles, who received the news of the signal and uiiex^cted 

had clowned hia arms with the most hypocritical moderat ion. He w^^ 

■uffoar R fi y public rcjoidncra to be made on account ot it, an 

valuad M it would pnJVe the occaaion of rcatoriDK 

Louigp, however, did not trust to those Bppea^*e. 

seif npto aiidi lamentations as were Mt^al *® .® , «,prt*d all the 

she discovered all the foresight, and exerted all ye 
She took ^1. m««aro 

patting the kkigdom in a posture of defence, ? Pnirland -fSl 

5^^!JJS?^«iseato^«.d to gain the 

and si^^rfe^rt from that quarter scum broke in upon the rrencn 

^ JIM* ^ 

any seosSrtsd politiasi views, he had riways reta^ ~mo ^ 

that halansa of power nacessary to ,«culiar ^ llhp v By 

Pranato of which be boasted ass his |»ecuiw py 

?5r' *"* t,, TVMiver some part of those tom> 

hk MHmiae wrth the amparor he hoped to • , .. 

toiiaaao thaaoatsnant wl^ had belonged to his «ntestoi» . ana in tnai n^ 


(1) Pcicara I 


- _..a had TatermiofUd with ito *[^'*'i[Ju“^d*iou hi', xr. ***” 

onh »dot. armed with the heavy mudwU.then lo oie. t.uietixiaiui, 

«) Idem, df Beltev. Btaotome. Guiccierdim. 

<3) Id. ibid. 
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Im wiUiiHcly oontrilmted to ^ve Charlet tlie BacuaAaaey abor$ ibraL 
aovor divaat of ujr «T«nt m 4eci«lve VicUw* 

wkidi Meinod sot oolf to li*v« bndctok bnt to 1i«v« uiiu^paM tha 
power M FnaeiA, Homy bow becMiie MiHible of lite own dafiger, M w^ m 
of thot of all Eiuopo, from tlio low of a proper counterpoue td the power 
of CSmwIob. Inatead of takinw advanta^ of Uie diatreaaed oondiuon of 
France, the Englkh monarch uierefore determined tP asairt her in her pie- 
Mnt calamitiee. Other caoaes conspired to enforce this reaolntioit. 

The elevation of the cardinal of Medids to St. Peterli chair, on the death 
of Adrian VI. under the name of Clement VII. hhd made the Ei^liah mi¬ 
nuter aensiUe of the insincerity of the emperor's promises, while it extin' 
fiuished all his hopes of the papacy ; and lyolsey resolved on reven^ His 
master too had mround of complaint. CharHSi had so ill supported the ap¬ 
pearance of moMration which ne assumed when first informed of bis good 
fortune, that he had already changed his usual st^le to Heniy ; and inatead 
of writing to him with his own hand, and subscribing himself “ your affeo- 
“ tionate son and cousin," he dictated his letters to a secretary, and simply 
subscribed himself " Charles." tinfluenced by all these considerations, togetner 
with the glory of raising a fallen enemy, Henry listened to the flattering 
submimions of Louisa ; entered into a defensive alliance with her, as regent 
of France; and engaged to use his^iest ofiBcea in order to procure a deliver¬ 
ance of her son from a state of captivity.(l) 

Meanwhile Francis was rigorously confined; and hard conditions being 
propoaed to him, as the price of his liberty, he drew bis dagger, and pointing 
it at his breast, cried, Twere better that a king should die thus i" fiut 
flattering himself, when he grew cool, that sucm proposUions could not 
come directly from Charles, he desired that he 'might be removed to 
Spain, where the emperor then resided. His request was complied with; 
but be languished long before he could obtain a sight of his conqueror. 
At Iwt he was favours with a visit; and the emperor dreading a general 
comimatioa against him, or that 'Francis, if driven to despair, might, as 
he threatened, resign his crown to the Dauphin, agreed to abate somewhat 
of his former demands. A treaty was accormngly concluded at Madrid, in 
cowseysnoe of which Francis obtained his liberty. The chief article in this 
treaty was, that Burgundy should be restored to Charles as the ri^tful in¬ 
heritance of hia ancestors, and that Francis's two eldest sons shoiud be im¬ 
mediately delivered up as hostages for the performance of the conditions 
stipulated. The exchange of the captive monarch for his children q(ps made 
on the frontiers of France and Spain. And the moment that Francis en¬ 
tered his own dominions, be mounted a Turkish horse, and putting it to its 
■peed, waved his hand, and cried aloud several times, “ 1 am yet a king! I 
‘‘am yet a king !"(9) 

The reputation if the French monarch, however, would have stood in a 
fairer lij^t had he died a Captive; for the unhappy dtuation of hia cPaira, 
delicate aa hia nations of honour appear to have bm, led him henceforth to 
act a part very disadvantageous to his moral character. He never meant to 
execute the treaty of Madrid: he had even left a protest in the hands of no¬ 
taries beftwe he signed it, that his consent should m considered aa an invo¬ 
luntary deed, and be deegsed null and void.(.'l) AcetHrdingly, as soon ss he 
arrived in IVaaee, ^ asaembled the statea of Burgundy, who protested 
■gainst tha article relative to their province ; and when the Imperial ambas¬ 
sadors urged the immediate execution of t^ treaty, the king replied, that 
be would rigorously porfiorm the artides relativo to himself, but in those 
afleetiw tbe Frandi monarchy he must be directed by the sense of the na¬ 
tion. Uorinade tho bigbest acknowledgmenta to the king of England for hia 
firi&idly interposition, and oflered to be entirely guided by hia oounaela. 

Cbanea ana his ministers now saw that they were over-readied in tiioee 
vmy aiCa of negotiatioD in which they so mudi exodled, eftile the Julian 

(I) Hsrbsrt. Usssrar. Jtfina. iMfar. VMdrs, sf 

(S) Ooicc^diai, lib. svi. 

(!) JteauiU* TVmlet, tom. iL 
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gtetw witfi ghyif* tlirt Pn«Bta wj nmirtiL to erMto to« «»«.. 

alMorv^ him from the mrth whkh he had taken at 
Madrid ; and kiqga Fn^ and England, the Pope, the SwifTtlVe 
VeiAtia^ the Florentinefl, and the Milanese, entered into an allia^ tn 
whl* the^e of the Holy League, because his holiness wa^ at 

the head 6* it, in orderlo oUige the emperor to deliver up Fninris's two 
s(»» on the payment of a reasonable ransom, and to re>mtablito Bfom in 
the quiet po es ea si on the dudiy of MUan.(l) 

In eonsequenee ot this league, the confederate army took the field and 
Italy became once mote the scene of war. But Francis, who it was expected 
would infuse q»irit and vigomrdnto the whole body, had gone through surh 
a scene of distress, that he was become diffident of his talents, and (iiHtnist- 
ful of his fortune.' He had flattered himself, that the dread alone of such a 
confederacy Would induce Charles to listen to what was equitable, and there¬ 
fore neglected to send sufficient reinforcements to his allies in Italy. Mean- 
time the duke of ^urbon who commanded the Imperialists, over-ran the 
whole duch^ of Milan, of which the emperor had promised him the investi¬ 
ture ; and his troops beginning to mutiny for want of pay, he boldly led them 
to Rome, in spite of every obstacle, by offering to their avidity the rich spoils 
of that ancient capital. Nor did he deceive them; for although he himself 
was slain, while enoouragi^ their efforts by his brave example, in planting 
with his own han^ a s^ing ladder against the walls, they, more enraged 
than^iscouraged by that misfortune, mounted to the assault with the great¬ 
est iMour; and, entering the city sword in hand, pillaged it for many days, 
and made it a scehe of horrid carnage and abominable lust. 

Never did Rome experience in any age so many calamities, not even from 
the barbarians by whom she was 8ucce8sivel}^8ub<iued—from the followers of 
Alaric,^ Genseric, or Odoacer, as now from the sulijerts of a C'liristiaii and 
Catholic monarch. Whatever was respectable in modesty or sacred in reli¬ 
gion seemed only the more to provoke the rage of the soldiery. Virgins 
silked violation in the arms of their mothers, and upon thtwe altars to 
which th^ had fled for safety. Venerable prelates, after being ex|KMiei to 
every indq^ty, not excepting the abuse of unnatural desire, and enduring 
ererv tortur^ were thrown into dunkeons, and menaced witli the most cruri 
deaths, in order to make them revem their secret treasures. Clement him¬ 
self, who had taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, was obliged to sur¬ 
render at'discretion ; ana found that his sacred character could neither pro¬ 
cure him liberty nor respect. He was doomed to close confinement, until he 
■bould pay an enormous ransom, imposed by the victorious army, and sur¬ 
render to the emperor all ihe places of strength belonging to the apostolic 

Charlee received the news of this extraordinary event with equal surprise 
and pleasure ; but in order to conceal his joy from his SpMish subjects, who 
were filled with horror at the insult offered to the sovereign pontiff, and to 
Imsen the Ind^jRiation of the other powers of EuroM, he exprowied the 
deepest sorrowTor the success of his arms. He put himself and his whole 
court hito rntniming; stopped the rejoicings for the Igrth of his son Philip; 
end Ordered prayers to be puS'^p in all the churches of Spain for the libei^ 
tksl of the pooe, which be coiud immediately have procured by o letter to 
hli generals.^ 

Tae oimoem eTprtased by Henry end Francis, for the eshraity of their 
■“T, was mere linoete. AJaimed at the progress of the Imperial arms, they 
bed, even before the —of Roma, entered into a closer alliance, and 

(VUf. ru.CtUm. cChxiafdini.Cb.sriii. ««.. rfr/Tctfar. .|*«b» thouMjiHyeoes 
fU >seks*XMi» fesod to hs pKsnsnt within five montln ^rr the islniis ol 
5®.s**(mid.) j a circumstance not n little curious in itsclf, snd wlmli crrtsiii •(hkii»« 
writen tovs considered as a nioof, by no mesnssQiireocsl, thsi the llooiMn toln, i.-ci- 
tbs timnsporu of tte rapacious sod blood tlnrsly, but iTSwnir followrrt ul 

(•) Muroe. HUt. Ftnei. lib. iii. 
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BFopoied to iavado 1b« Low OoMiliiM'#iEi • ponwfol wmv ; bat t-ttmi 
did tbefboarof Clameot’s tb^eiiaiiged, or* ttair treaty 

the eceae of the projeoled war, £k» the Nethmanda to Itafy, and leaoiTM 
to tdu the moat vigoroiu roeaeoMs for reitoriiur hia HoUnm to libei^. 
Henry, hower e r , eontrihoted only mooef* A Freach anaf'oroaaed the 
Alpe, mider the'eemmand of Marihal I»aatcec; (^mant ebtaiiifd hia free¬ 
dom; and war waa, fm a time, carried on by thtt (Bnfedenitea with tnrrnni 
But the death of Lautreo, and the revolt of Andrew Doria, a celebrmed 
Geooeae admiral, at that time in the aervioe of France, totally dianged the 
face of adUri. He obliged the French garriaon in Geima to aamader, aad 
reatere the libertiea of hia oountiy. Tl\p Frencharmy waewttei^ rained 
before Nwlea; and Franda, diacouragedj alMPalmoet ezhanated \n ao many 
unanooeoanil enterpriaes, began at length to think of peace, ami or obtaining 
the releaae of hia aona by conceaBiona, Tnatead of the terrot ofbk arma. 

At the aame time Charlea, notwlthrtanding the advantagee he had gaiaed, 
had many reaaona to wish for an accommodation. Sdyman the Magmfioent, 
having over-run Hunpry, «vaa ready to break in upon the Anatim terri- 
toriea with the whole force of the Ottoman empire: and the progreaa of the 
Heformation in Germany threatened the tranquillity of that country, ia 
consequence of thia situation of gfiaira, while pride made botii partiea con¬ 
ceal or diaaemble their real sentiments, two ladies were permitted to restore 
peace to Europe. Margaret of Austria, Charles's aunt, and Loniaa, Francis's 
mothw, met at Cambny, and settled the terms of pacification b^een the 
French king and the emperor. Francis agreed to pay two tailUons of opwna, 
as tiie ranaom of his two sons; to resign the sovereignty pf Flanders and 
Artois, and forego all hia Italian cltdma ; and Charles ceased to demand the 
restitution of Burgundy.(1) 

All tiie steps of this negotiwon had been communicated to the king of 
England; ana Henry was, on that occasion, ao generous to his friend and 
ally Francis, that he sent him an acquital of near six hundred tihousand 
crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil his agreement with Chariee. But 
Fraads’s lUdian confederates were less satisfied with the treaty of Cambray. 
They were almost wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor, aad seemed 
to have no other means of security left but hia equity ana moderation. Of 
these, from bis past conduct, they had not formed rae most advantageous 
idea. But Charles’s present circumstancqa, more eapeduUy in regard to the 
Turks, oblimd him to behave with a generosity inconsistent with Ms charac¬ 
ter. The Florentines alone, whom he reduoM under the dominion of the 
family of Medids, had reason to compldn of his severity. Sferaa obtoMed 
the investiture of the duchy of Milan and ^ pardon: and every o&er power 
experienced the lenity of the victor. 

Charlea, who during thia full tide of bis fortune, having qoieted all the 
diacontenta in Spain, had apMared in Italy with the pomp iMmweref a 
conqueror, and received the imperial crown Irim the hiuda m the fope, 
now prqured to revisit Germany, where his pretence was becomO Inghir 
nsMisary; for althoegh the oonduct and valour of his bro th er FetdiBiiaa, 
on whmn he had ooofened tiie hereditary dmninions of thehouae AnMtia, 
and who had been eleqM king of Hnngaiy, had olAged Mymm to wMh 
draw Ml frtraes, hia return was to be marw, aad the dioordm ef tehahm 
were daily increasing.' But thoM diaorden, and the Aitnie ezpMtetPrtbe 
emperor, must form the subject of another letter. 
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The R^nmatioi^ my dear PhiUp. much ground in Germaar. 

darins U»t long inter^ of tranquillity wUch the absence of the emperc^ 
the oonteeta between him and and his attention to the war with 

Fiance, afforded its promoters. Most of the princes who had embra^ 
Luther a opinions had not only established in their territories ihst form of 
wucahip wmoh ho approved, but had entirely suppressed the rites of the 
Romiah church. Many of the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almost 
one half of the Germanic body had revolted from the papal see ; and its do- 
asinion, even in that part which had not yet shaken off the yoke of Rome, 
WES considerably weakened by the example of the neighbouring states, or by 
the secret progress of those doctrines which had undermined it among 


Whatever satis&crion the em^ror, while at open enmity with the pope, 
mlaht have felt in those events which tended to mortify and emharrass his 
holinesi, he was at the same time sensible that the reiigiuus divisions in 
Oestnany would, in the end, prove hurtful to the imperial authority. Ac- 
eordiiwly the prbspect of an a^mmodation with Clement no sooner opened, 
than Gb^les appointed a diet of the empire to be held at Spire, in order to 
take into oonaiueration the state of religion.- The diet, after much dispute, 
imued a decree confirming the edict published against Luther at Worms, 
and i^idiibiting any farther innovations in religion, but particuiarly the oho- 
liiion of the mass, before the meeting of a general council. Against this 
decree, as unjust and impious, the elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, 
the duke of Lunenburg, the prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of 
fonrtaen imperial or fim cities, entered a solemn protest. On that account 
they were oailed Peotxbtants ;(l)«an appellation which has since become 
eommon to all the sects, of whatever denomination, that have revolted from 
the ehun^ of Rome. 

Such was the state of religious matters when Clisrles returned to Ger- 
amay. He amisted in person at the diet of Augsburg; where the Protes- 
tants preeanted th^ system of opinions, composed hv Melanrthon, the most 
laoraed and moderate of all the reformers. This system, known by the name 
•f the of Augghtrg, from the place where it whs presented, was 

pddi^y read In the ^et. Some popish divines were appointed to examine 
H ; Oun brou^t in th^ animadversions: a dispute ensued between them 
mw llaiaaetlMui, seconded by some of his disciples; and, as in most esses of 
that Idnd, was determined. Every one remained in his own way 

thiafciag. Pram the I^testant divines Charles Arned to the prineee 
ttnir pe fr e n s , bat with no better success: they refused to sbsndon what 
^iaemedthe cause of God, for any earthly advantage. Coercive measures 
mNPEinieelved .upon. A decree was iamed oondenuung most of the peeuliar 
tenets h^ ^ Protestants, and prohiUting any one to tolerate thoae 
«ho tan^t 

In «maeqaenee of this decree wUdi they considered as a prelude J® ^ 
*nnt vtolent parseentkm, the Protestant princes aasemUed at SmauaMe, 
OMidiidM A Ifliwiu of mutual dofonoe; and the onperore amDittoOp 
«Uch ledhlm to ^Ue bsother elected kbm <rf the Romans, in otder to 
eenflnue the *""r n i l el cr o wn in hia Runily, furnished the eonfederatea with 
•dmantpiotraSTfo courting thealllaii^ of fora^ TheUngs 


(I) SIsidan, FMbsi Paul. Sseksad. 
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of Franco and England aecraUy a««iii‘teMpport them. Meanwha. ^ ~ 
dnuauUaoes aad nBeetiaofMimBeei GutOei, tb^ tbia was not a 
■aaMn to attempt the extiipaboa henay by the twopdi JBe saw 8oh^ 
nwdr to eater Hunga:^, with the whofe AMe ^ &e TuriiOi empire. i> 
order to wipe off the iui^race which Wt-diftBe bi^ eRttained hi the .^^, 
ceoipAiga: be Alt the neoearity anioa, liot only nn> the aceompiighmeat 
of lua nitura eabemea, but for eeoerteiiiing hia pN*eaC>aaAty. peree 
with France waepncarieaa; and he waa amd that the feUewen of Lt^er 
if treated with aevmrity, mi^t forget that thag were Cbiiathua, and join 
the infidela. Peliey made drop the mask of aeaL By « treaty eon. 
oteded at JMnremburg, and .aolemnly ratified in the diet at Rhtubon, the 
empe*^^ Proteatanta liberty of conadeacO ontit the meeting of 

a generaTwuncil: and they agreed, on Aeir part, to asdat him powerfuily 
agalqat the Turk8.(]) * "• 

Xhia treaty waa no sooner aigned than Charles received information that 
Solyman had entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thousand men. 
llie imperial army, consistiiig of ninety thousand disciplined foot, and thirty 
thousand horse, b^des a prodigious swarm of irregiuars, immediately as¬ 
sembled in the neighbourhotsd of Vienna. Of this vast body the emperor, 
for the first time, took the command in person; and Europe waited, in 
anxious suspense, the issue of a decisive battle between the two greatest 
potentates in the universe. But^ach dreading the other’s power and good 
fortune, both conducted their operations wiih so much caution, that a cam¬ 
paign, from which the most important consequences had been'expected, was 
cloM without any memorable event. Solynwn finding it impossible to take 
advantage of an enemy always on his guard, marched back to Constan¬ 
tinople ; and Charles, freed from so ^ngerous an ini;ader, set out for 
8pain.^8) 

During the emperor's absence, great disorders prevailed in Germany, oe- 
caaioqed by the fanaticism of a se^ of reformers distinguished by the name 
of Anabaptists; because they contended, that the sacrament of baptism 
ahoulif be administered only to persons grown u^ to years of understanding, 
and should be performed not by sprinkling them witn water, but by dipping 
them in it. This tenet was at least hannless; but they bdd others of s 
more enthusiastic, as well as dangerous nature. They maintained, that, 
amopg Christians, who have the preempts of the Oo^im to direct, and the 
qiirit of God to guide them, the office of magistrate is unnecessary, and an 
encroachment on spiritnal liberty; that all distinctions of birth or rank 
ought to be abolish^ ; that a community of goods should be estsblidied, 
and that ove^ man may lawfully marry as many wives as be thinks proper. 

Tenets so Mattering to human weaknew and human pride naturally pro- 
duiMii * number of converts, espec^y amcMiig the lower class of people- 
Tbg. peasants greedily embraMd opinions whira promised to place them on 
a level with their imperious masters. They assemUed m great kodiesi and 
spread .devastation wherever they came. But beiim destitute of a skilfid 
leader, they were soon dispersed; and Munoer, the mat Anebaptlst prophet, 
perished on a scadbld at Mulhausen in I SSS. Several of his foUowen, how¬ 
ever, lurked in diffisrant places, aigl seeretly ^pagated the opiiiloiia af their 
sect. At last two Anabaptist prophets, Jmm Matthias, a baker ef 
aad John Bqcold- a jtpirneyman taylur of Leyden, poasecaed vUh the rs^ 
of melfing proselytes, fixed their residence at Munster, en impiniel city m 
Westphalia; and privately assembling their associatas, foom tiie nelriffiaar- 
ing country, m ade themswlvee masters of the town, and expelled, the inha- 

the Anabaptists formed a singular kind pf repidilic!, .over which 
Metthiee sssiimed aheolute authority, and wrote to his farethiw ie .tha Low 
~ Couutties, invitiag them to ess emble at Mou nt ai en, (aphatenpod 
that thsp aslght tLneeaet out in a body to«»4iMloell uatiails under weir 
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dominion- Meanwhile the biiihim of Muniter heiing memUed a oondder. 
•bih ermir, edvan^ to beaie^ *0'^; On hia approach. Matthiaa aa^ 
out. at the bead of a dioaen band, forced hia camp, and returned to tlut 
load^ with gi^ and apoiL But hi. «,ocea. pro/td fctaTto 
nothing now impoaaible for the farouritea of^Heaven. be went out ton^ 
the ei^y. ^mpanied bv no more than thirty of hia follower ; boaat^ 
that, like Gideon, he would smite the host of the unirodly with a haniKbl 
men. The prophet and his thirty associates were shdm^’^ 

The Anabaptista, however, did not despair : John of Leyden, their other 
light, still remained. This men, less bold, but more ambitious than Mat¬ 
thias. assumed the tiUe of kin^: Md being young, and of a complexion 
equally amorous md enthusiasbc, he exercised, in their utmost latitude 
fbose principles or hia sect which favoured sensual gratification. He took* 
in a short time, no less than fourteen wives. His example was followed by 
his brethren: no man remained satisfied with a single wife. The honsM 
were searched ; and young women grown uji to maturity were instantly 
seized, and compelled to marry. Notwithstanding this sensuality, Munster 
made a gallant defence ; but the bishop's army being reinforced, and the 
besie^ greatly distressed for want of provisions, one of their own body de¬ 
serted, imd betrayed them. The city was taken by surprise: most of the 
Anabaptists were slain ; and their king qias made prisoner, and put to death 
by the most exquisite and lingering tortures, all of whicli ho bore with as¬ 
tonishing fortitude.(l)—So wonderful are the effects of enthusiasm in com- 
municatljw conra^, even to minds naturally the most timid and feeble 
and BO difficult is it, in such cases, to distinguish between the martyr and 
the visionary (. 

While these_ CliinCT were transacting in Germany, Charles undertook an 
expedition against the piratical states of Africa. Bnrbnry, or that part of 
the African continent which lies along the coast of the MeilKcrranean Sea, 
was then _ nearly in the same condition it is at present. Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunis, were its principal governments; and the two last wore nests of 
pbatM. Barbarossa, a famous corsair, had succeeded his brother in the 


lingdom of Alters, which be formerly assisted him to usurp. He regulated 
ritn much prudence the interior police of his kingdom, carried on his pira- 


kin, 
witi 

cies_ with great vigour, and extended his conquests on the continent of 
Africa; but perceiving that the natives submitted to liis government with 
tapatienoe, and fearing that his continual depredations might draw upon 
•dm a gMeral combination of the Christian powers, he put bis dominions 
**idor the protection of the Turkish emperor. Solyman, flattered by such 
U act of submission, and charmed with the boldness of the man, offer^ him 
the command of the Ottoman fleet. Proud of this distinction, Barbarossa 
repaired to Constantinople, and made use of his influence with his sultan to 
extend his own dominions. Partly by force, partly by tre&ehery, be uBur|>ed 
the kingdom of Tunis ; and being now possessed of greater power, he carried 
on his depredations against the Christian states with more destructive vio- 
Isuee than ever. 

Daily oompL^ts of the piracies and ravages comnfltted by the galleys of 
"■•^•■•ossa were bronght to the emperor by his subjects, both in Spain and 
ltdy; and all Christendom seemed to look up to Charles, as Its greatest 
•nd most fortunate prince, for relief from this new and odious si^ies of 
?PPJ*eaion. At the same time Muley-Hascen, the exiled king of Tunis, 
■“■tng none the African princes able or willing to support him in recover- 
his throne, applied to the victorious Charles for assistance a^nst the 
EquaUy desiiona of ddivering his dominions from the dangerous 
iiihoed of Barbaroan, of appearing as the protector of an un for- 
J prkiee, and «rf acquiring the glory annexed in that age to every u- 
the MMiemetans, the emperor readily included a treaty 
"^*h Muley Hascen, set s«il for Tunis with a formidable armament. 
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The OuleitSj a strong fortrof* <m an iaknd in the h^ of Tunis, and the 
ke^ of the capital, planted with three hundred pieces of cannon, waa taken 
by wtmm, tog^er with all Barbaroaaa’s fleet. He was defSeated in a pitched 
battle ; and ten thousand Christian abiTes having knocked off their fetters 
and made themselves masters of the citadel, Tunis offered to surrender at 
'discretion. But whUe Charles was deliberating on the means of preeerving 
the lives of the inhahitants, his troops, fearing that they would be dqniv^ 
of the bootv whidi they h^ enected, broke suddenly into the town, and 
pillaged ana ma ssa cr ed without distinction. Thirty thousand persons pei^hed 
by the sword, and ten thousand were made prisoners. The sceptre, menched 
in blood, waa restored to Muley Hascen, on condition that he ^ould ac- 
knowledro himself a vassal of the crown of Sp^, put into the emperor's 
hands all the -fortified sea-ports in the' kingdom of Tunis, and pay annually* 
twelve thousand crowns lor the subsistence of a Rp aniah garrison in the 
Goletta. These points being settled, and twenty thousand (Kristian slaves 
freed from bonda^, either by arms or by treaty, Charles returned to Europe, 
where his presence was become necessary; while Barbarossa, who had re¬ 
tired to Bona, recovered new^ttrength, and again became the tyrant of the 
ocenn.(l^ 

The kmg of France took advantage of the emperor’s absence, to revive 
his claims in Italy. The treaty of, Cambray had covered up, but not ex¬ 
tinguished, the flames of discord. Francis in particular, who waited only 
for a favourable opportunity of recovering the territories and reputation 
which he had lost, continued to negotiate against his rival with different 
courts. But ail 1^ nemtiations were disconcerted by unforeseen accidents. 
The death of Clement VII. (whom he had gained by marrviim his son, the 
duke of Orldans, afterwards Henry II. to Catharine of Meutcis, the niece of 
that pontiff) deprived him of all the support which be hoped to receive from 
the court of Rome. The king of England, occupied with domestic cares 
and projects, declined engaging in the affairs of the continent; and the 
Protestwt princes, associated by the league of Smalkalde, to whom also 
Francis had applied, and who seemed at first disposed to listw to him, filled 
with indignation and resentment at the cruelty with ;vhich some of their re¬ 
formed brethren bad been treated In France, refused to have any connection 
with the enemy of their religion. 

The porticuWs of this persecution if will be proper to relate, as they 
serve to illustrate the manners of the times. Francis was neither cruel nor 
bigoted. Uis levity and love of pleasure allowed him little leisure to con¬ 
cern himself about religious disputes; but his principles becoming suspected, 
nt a time when the emperor was gaining immortal glory by his expedition 
against the InfideLs, he found it necessary to vindicate himself by some ex¬ 
traordinary demonstration of reverence tor the established faith. The in¬ 
discreet of some Protestant converts furnished him with the occasion. 
They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and other public planes, papers 
containing indecent reflections on the rites of the Romish church. Six of 
the persons ooncemed in this rash action were seized; and the king, pre- 
tenmng to be struck with horror at their blasphemies, appi^ted a solemn 
procession, in order to avert the wrath of Heaven. The Host was carried 
through the city of Paris in great pomp: Francis walked uncovered before 
it, bearing a tench in hu hand; the princes of the blood supp o rted the ca¬ 
nopy over it; the noUea walked behind. In presence of munerous M- 
eomUy, the king declared, that if one of his hands were infiseted with heresy, 
he would out n off with the other: '* and 1 would ■aorifloe,'' added he, 

" even my own children, if found guilty of that crime.** As an awfhl proof 
of hU sinoerlty, the six unhappy persona who kad htma seised were putecly 
bom^ before the prooesrion was finished, and in the moot crod manner 
They were fixed up<ni a machinn which d es c end ed into the flames said retiied 
altemstely, un^ they expired.(Sl—Little wander that the Protestant p t h sees 
were incensed at such barbarity f 
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, rammiiiideil h:* anny lu a<l- 


__ though tmaupported by any oily, 

frootior of Italy, ^nder preteiu e of chaatUing the iiuke of 
Ki)an for a breach of the law of nationa, in putting to death liia ambaaMMlor. 
Xhe operationa of war, however, aoon took a new direction. Instead ^ 
iM cMne directly to the duchy of Milan, Franda commenced haetilitiea 
against the dtdce of Savoy, with whom he had cause to be dissatisfied, and on 
lAom be had some claims; and before the end of the campaign, that foebie 
prince saw himself stripi^ of all his dominions, except the province of 
Ihedment. To complete nis misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the sovereignty 
of which he claimed, and where the reformed religion was already estnb- 
Usbed, threw aS his yoke: and its revolt drew along with it the loas of tlie 
adjacent territory. Geneva waathen an imperial dty, and now became tlie 
capital of an independent repliblic. 

][n this extremity the duke of Savoy saw no resource but in the cniperor* 
protection; and as his misfortunes were chiefly occasioned by his attacli- 
ment to the imperial interest, he had n title to immediate assistance. But 
Charles, who was just returned from his African expedition, was nut able lu 
lend him the necessary support. His treasury whs entirely drained, and ho 
was obliged to disband his army, until he could raise new supplies. So 
wastingis the continued practice, even of successful war, to the must opulent 
princes and states! » ..... 

Meantime the death of Sforza, duke of Milan, totally changed the nature 
of the war, and afforded the emperor full leisure to prepare for action. The 
French monarch’s pretext for taking up arms was at once cut off ; but as tlie 
duke bad died without issue, all Francis’s rights to the duchy of Milan, 
which he had-yieldod only to Sforza and his descendants, returned to him in 
full force. He accordingly renewed his claim to it: and if he hud orden’d 
bis army immediately to advance, he might have made himself muster of it. 
But ho unfortunatrfy wasted his time in fruitless negotiations, while Ins 
more politic rival took possession of the long-disputed territory, as a vacMit 
fief of the empire. And although Charles seemed still to admit Uie equity 
of Francis’s chum, he delayed granting the investiture under various pre¬ 
tences, and was secretly taking every possible measure to jirevent bis re¬ 
covering footing in Italy. . . , „ 

During the time gained in this Djatmer, Charles hail riH-ruitod Ins fimmocs, 
and of coarse his armies; and finding himself in a ixmdition for war, he at 
last threw off the mask, under whicii he had so long concerned his designs 
from the court of France. Entering Rome with great pomp, he pronounced, 
brfore the pope and cardinals assembled In full consistory, a violent invec¬ 
tive Bgain^Jrancis, by way of reply to his propositions concemiM the ui- 
vestitur^ Milan. Yet Francis, by an unaccountable fatahty, continued U. 
negotiate, as if it had still been possible to terminate their differences in an 
aS^sanaoner; and Charles finding him so eager to run mto the snare, 
favoured the deception, and, by seeming to listen to fais propo^, gamed 
yet more time for Oie execution of his own ^bitious 2. r'l.urlc.. 

If miafortniM had rendered Francis too diffident, suix-ess had ma^ (-liarie, 
too cSSr^ He presumed on nothing less ‘h" ^ 

French monarchy; My, ho considered it as an infallible ^ 

ohaaml Cfo^^^ol’his^rival out of Piedmont 
ak the head of fifty thousand men, contra^ to 

pwissieed mtoisters and generals, to C. “* ITiU 

while two ether armies were ordered to enter that kin^om, iinuc»i 

ride of Picardy, the other on the side of Cbam^£T^thougjit 

■jy g thst FraociB could resist so insuy unexpected stteciUp on 

euerters: iHit he found himself mist&ken. « i „ a.. ei«rttmtindp tku 

^ ThTiUeh moearcb fix«l upon the 

ievarioe of a powerful enemy: and he prudenUyj^*' 

thounfh oontm^ to hi* own natursl temper* ♦j, Attien^ the 

HeTte™foSt“rcmain altogether u,H,n the defensive, and to deprive the 
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enemjr of mbaiatenoe, I7 laying waate the ooufitiritefon tiiem. ,The eic». 
entkm of thia plan wae oomnitted to the mafoaual de Montmorency,' ita 
author, a man hmpily fitted for audi aervice, by the infieaible aererity of 
hia deposition. He made choice of a atronfr camp, under the walls of Avig'. 
non, at the confliience of the Rhdne and Durance, whm he ■nsemliled a 
conaideraUe army ; while the king, with another body of troops, encamped 
at Vplenee, higher up the ]UiAne. MarBeilles and Aries were_ the only 
towns he thon^t it necessary to defend, and each of these he fiiTniahed wHh 
a numerous garrison of hb best troops. The inhabitants of the other towns 
were compelmd to abandon their habitations; the fortifications of such places 
a* might hare afforded shelter to the enemy were thrown down ; corn, forage, 
and provisions of every kind, were carried •off or destroyed ; the m i ll s and 
ovens were ruined, and the wells filled or rendered useless. 

This devastation extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea 
to the confines of Dauphiny; so that the emperor, when be arrived with 
the van of hia army on the confines of Provence, instead of that rich and 
populous country which he expected to enter, beheld nothing but one vast 
and desert solitude. He did mot, however, despair of success, though he 
aaw that he would have many difficulties to encounter; and, as an encourage¬ 
ment to his officers, he made them liberal promises of lands and honours in 
France. But all the land which any of them obtained was a grave, and 
their master lost much honour by this rash and presumptuous enterprise. 
After unsuccessfully investing Marseilles and Anes ; after attempting in 
vain to draw Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and not daring to 
attadf it; Charles having spent two inglorious months in Provence, and 
lost one half of bis troops by famine or disease, was under tbs necessity uf 
ordering a retreat;—and althouj^h he was some time in motion before the 
enemy suspected his intention, his retreat was conducted with so much pre¬ 
cipitation and disorder as to deserve the name ®f a ^Jffbt, the ^ht troops of 
France having turned his march into a perfect ropt. The invasion of Picardy 
was not more effiectual; the Imperial forces were obliged to retire without 
effecting any conquest of importBnce.(l) 

CharlM hsd no sooner conducted the shattered remains of his army to the 
frontier of MUdta, than he set out for Genoa ; and, unwilling to expose him¬ 
self to the scorn of the Italians, after suck a reverse of fortune, he embarked 
directly for Spain.(2l 

Meanwhile Francis gave himself up to that vain resentment which bad 
formeriy dlsjp'aced the prosperity of his rival. They hsd frequently, in the 
course of their quarrels, given each other the lie, and mutual challenges hsd 
been sent; whi^ thou^ productive of no serious consequences between the 

S arties, had a poweifm tbndency to encourage the pernicious practice of 
uelliim. Charles, in his invective pronounced at Roma, had publicly ac¬ 
cused Francis of perfidy and breach of faith: Francis now exceeded CharlM 
in the indecency of his accusations. The Dauphin dying suddenly, his 
death was impnted to poison: Montecuculi, his cup-bearer, was put to the 
rack; and that unfasMy nobleman, in the awnies of torture, accused the 
emperor's generals, Gtonaga and de Leyva, of instigating him to the detest¬ 
able act. The empmr himself was suspsoted; nay, this extorted co^ession, 
and some obscure iunts, ivere considered as inoontestible proofs of his guilt; 
thou^ It was evident to all mankind, tiiat nettfaer Cluurlea not bm genen^ 
could have any inducement to perpetrate sneh a crime, as Franm was still 
in the vigour of life himself, and had two sons besides the Daupliia.(3) 

But the incenaed monarrii's resentment did not stop here. Francis was 
not satisfied with radeavouring to blacken the character of his rival by an 
ambiguoua testimony, whiefa led to the most injurious suspicitmii, and upon 
whin the most cruel oonstructioos had been put: he was willing to add ^ 
bellioa to murder. For this purpoee he went to the parliament of PUris ; 
where, being tested witii the uew eole mn itioa, the advocate-geoenl ^ 
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miA meUaiaA CIuhIm of Austria (so he<affeat«d to call tlto ompcrur) 
^ Cambrav, by which he was freed from the 
komumtmA'fo Ai» crown of France for the counties of Artois and Flanden; 
jSS tUs treaty being now void, he was still to be considered as a 
nnnoB, and consequently had been guilty of rebellion, in taking 
•nns egalnst his sovereign. The charge was sustained bv the court, aud 
CharlM was summoned to appear before the parliament of Paris at a day 
fixed. The term oxidred; and no person appearing in the emperor's name, 
the parliament gave judgment, that Charles of Austria had forfeited, by re- 
belllM and contumacy, the counties of Flanders and Artois, aud declared 
these fiefs re-unitod to the crown of Frnnce.(l) 

Francis soon after this vain dianlay of his animosity, marclied into the 
Low Countries, as if he had intended to execute the sentence urunuunced 
by his parliament. But a suspension of arms took place, through the iuter- 
pMition of the queens of Franco and Hungary, before any thing of conse- 
^nce was effected : and this cessation of hostilities was followed by a 
truce concluded at Nice, through the mediation of the reigning pontiff, 
Paul III. of the family of Farnese, a man of vefleraMe character and pacific 

of these rival princes had strong reasons to incline them to pence. 
The finances of both were exhausted ; and the emperor, tlie niost powerful 
of the two, was deeply impressed with the dread of the Turkish nrms, which 
Francis had drawn upon him by a league with Solyman. In oiiiseqiiciu o of 
this league, Barbarossa, with a great fleet, anpeared on the coa-st of Naples ; 
filled that kingdom with consternation ; landed without resistance near I u- 
ronto: obliged Castro, » place of some strength, to surrender; plundered 
the adjacent country, and was taking measures for securing and exteiidii^ 
his conquest, when the unexpected arrival of Doria, the famous Ceiiocse ad¬ 
miral, together with the pope’s galleys and a squiidron of the Venetian fleet, 
made it prudent for him to retire. The suUan s forces also mviided Hun¬ 
gary, where the Turkish general, after gaining several inferior advaulagcs, 
defeated the Germans in a great battle at Essek on the IJrave. , ,i. 

Happily for Charles and for Europe, it was not in Fiaiicis s power, at tliis 
junetdro, either to join the Turks, or to assemble an army strong ‘'I'o"!?** »<« 
penetrate into the duchy of MUan. The emiieror however wa.s seii.vihle. that 
he could not long resist the efforts of two such i.owerful coiifcderales, nor 
expect that the same fortunate circumstances would corici.r a second tiuj* •“ 
his favour. He therefore thought it necessary, both for his safet) ^o- 
putetion, to give his consent to a truce; and Francis chose ratlier to run the 
ridt of disobliging his new ally the sulUn. thw. to draw on his h^d the 
indignation, and perhaps the arros, of all Chnsteiidom, U) w‘ ‘ 
strueting the re-estabhshment of tranquillity, and contnlmtiug 4{- 

grandixement of the Infidela.(2) . ^ ,i.„ 

These considerations inclined the contending V),ut I 

gtnnentaof t^ pope: but his holiness found it impossible to ^uuuTtimr 
final Bcoommoda^r between them, each i^xibly 
his own claims. Nor could he prevaU on them to seeronc 
both came to the place of rendexvous; so great were the remains of du 
trust «.d «iS^, Kch the difficulty of “djusting tbe ^remonial! ^ e , 
imytobshle as it may seem, a few days after signing the tro^. Um em|«ror 
in his pMoaoe to Barcelona, being driven on the coast of 1 fV .***®*,’, • 

invited’STS^S.Ti^S^j^ly virited him h“ 

WM reeeivod and entertained with the warm^ ^^d^the king next 

•fcrtlon. Chariea, with an equal degree of P yiiiSictivo 

d-jr s vtaH at Ai^es-mortea? where tbt^ two 
who lar^s^one 

evpismluns rf respect ^SSSiip'lf^Ps^^dden ulisition. from 
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the glwry imviiW retiored to W- ge- 

ciirtd a point of much eonaequenoe to Ua family. He obtaUmd Jt 
for hte Mdaon. Margaaet ol Auatria, the em]^r a natural ftr- 

merly ime to Alexander of Medieia, whom CSiarlea had ral^ to the eiipreme 
poww in Boreucfc Lorenxo of Medide, the kiiMnm wd bjtun^ compa¬ 
nion of Alexamier, had a a aaairinat ed him by one of the waokeat trearons re- 
corded in history. Under pretence of having aaeured to an aasignation 
with a lady of great beauty, and of the higto rto, ho tow to into a 
secret apartment, of his palace, and there atobb^ to, as he lay ^emly 
on a cou^, expecting the presence of the’lovely to, whom ho had often 
solicited to vdn. Lorenso, however, did not the tote of his crime; 
for although some of his counteynien extolled him m a thto Brutno, and en¬ 
deavoured to seise this occadon for recovering their bberties, the government 
of Rorence passed into the hands of Cosmo II. another ktoaman of Alex- 
ander.( 1 ) cWio was desftous of marrying the widow of jus p^eceswr; 
but the emperor choee rather to oblige the pope, by bestowing hte daughter 
upon Octavio Famem, son <rf the duke of Parma, and grandson of his 

***c5I«Ses had aoon farther canae tohe sensible of hte obligrtions to Paunil. 
for negotiating the truce of Nice. Hte troops, every wh^, mutinied for 
wantof pay.lnd the abilities of his generals only could have prwented a 
total revolt. He had depended upon the subsidies which he expected from 
his CastUisn subjects for discharging the arrears of his a^f- He 
ingly assembled the Cortes of Castile at Toledo ; and having repr^ted to 
tlKm the great expense of his military oper^ons. he proiKised to ley such 
supplies as the pr^nt exigency of Ins afihirs demand^ by a general exeisc 
on Mmmoditles. But the Spaniards, who already felt themselves 
with a load of taxes unknown to their ancestors, and who had often c»)m- 
platoed, that their country was drained of its weidth and ite mhabit^te, i 
order to proeecute quarrtlB In which they had no intereat, detennined 
add voluntarily to teeir own burthens. The nobles, in particular, inveighej! 
with 


promlaea in vain, i^nariea xnoroHFro ^ ‘ s . . 

and from that period nei^er the nobles nor the luive ^ 

the cortes, on pretence that such as pay w* part 

not didm a vote in laying them on. These aaamlto have ^ f®"**?*^ 
merdy of the nrocurtoi or repreeentativm of 

each /to aU thirty-six members, who are absdutoly at the devoUon of the 
^d^sens of Ghent, stlH momh^ broke out not 1^rfter totoo^n 


uq^ist impos*" 

.. .. ygjy 


turn, and rendered desperate on 


imperial authority. Bnraged at an i 
rate on seeing liidr righu hetrayetf 



to put him toto Immediate posseestoa ot tnem ciiy, aro 

covering those provinces to the Netherlands whidi h^ anc^tly hei PBg^ 

to hto^wn. True poUcy directed Franeis to.«omply with this 


(i) L'Jxrumthr^i-r. p.r ,M Jt Ue«l. nol>«i1»i>ii, lint. Vharla V. book Vi. 
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'Tixi ot FUuidM* azid Artoia wer« more valuaUe thim Uie duchy of 

ha had ao hnig eontendsd ; and>thair aRoation in cagara ta 
— j- u. laore eaay to oonquar or to defend than. But wa are apt to 
jrjuBiw af tUfura hr tha trouble which thev have ooet ua. FVuMia. 



ll4MRdflbiD WUB W9 —lOit >fii •aa«a« aaa««B vovw «m Aiguea-mortee, 

nromlaed him tiie inveatitura of that duchy. Forgattiiur 
hla paat tojoiioa, and deo^fnl promiaae bv which he h2 
wliTao often dup^, the O'eduloua, generons, but unprincipled Krancia, not 
the oropoaltiona of tha citisena of Ghent, but communicated to 
^te^perorhkwWnegotia^n with the malwnte^O) 

JiiSSm of Chariea'a heart by hie own, Francia hoped, by thja aeemmgly 
di^^^P«>ceeding,to o^atonce the invj^it^ ol Mila^ the 
•J^rarwdT acquainted with toe weakneaa of hia rival, flattered hm in 
fwih^ for hiaown aelflah purpoeea. H» preaenoe bei^ noceaaary in the 
demanded a paiagrthroiigh France. It wa. immediately 
Sed him ; and Charlea, to whom every moment waa precioua, Mt out. 
SIrtSiSatandinir the remonatrancee of hia council, and feara of hw Spanian 
.rbK^th a amaU but aplandid train of a hunAwd. perij.M. He was met 
•KAnvinHera of France oy the dauphin and the duice of Orleans, who of* 
?er2 Spid^S ^mmn th^ as hoat^, tUl he rfiould rc^h hi. 

oTOdommiona; riut Charlea repUed, that the kings honour was suffiemnt 
foThhTSfety, lid proeecuted hia Journey without any oU.er seeunty. The 
kinc ente^Sned hhn with the utmost mamihoeiuse at Parw, and the two 
VOT^ princes did not take leave of him till ho ent^i the Low Countriw , 
ye^ ^ found means to evade hia promise, and Francis continued to be- 

**^^iSwnBo?Gl^ntrSimm at the approach of the emp^r, who wm 
ioined to toe NetWlanda by three armiea, sent ^ba^lo™ to implore us 
mercy and offered to throw open their gates. Charles only oomiescended 
to rmiy that he would appear among them, “ as a sovereign and a 
”& Vhr^“re and toraword." >e mniorfiugly 
nativity, on the anniversary of his biito ; i.!l ^verity 

might have been e*i»cted, exhibited an awM 
Twenty-sU of the principal eittons were 

were bLiiahed ; the dtv wiw deda^ 6o have f “no 

system of laws and political adminiatration 

wVimpo^Mi on toelnhabitanta, to order to defray ““" 

dtadel,‘^^toer with an annual tax for the "f ‘ ^£kS 

were notSy despoiled of their sndent immuniUw, ***‘* 

coMuered people, for the means of perpetuating their being 

having toe ^ 

now under no necessity of continuing th« scene oi Wan imidusllv 

SLStKta u.»- r«.«. 

the mnpeiOT to emisnre. The UiM JiZj i»tned to merit no 

risaoedeodfteii toe duplidty mid irtifices !? • ihi. had been 

otowntun. Hersmoiiitoetod,howeve^MdeMla^^^ j g. ^ 
to. fln» tostoneein whito timOTpewr toriXy done to 

to Us ito«antoBdli« alfeetod to ev en mwe o|,vi„S thmt be 

hia iUl ifea t ; and he discovered such reeentment as msoe 


ft) Sandsv. Ai sup. .■f«"**^***e*i,_ j, itrllay 
ttl Arrat.geiUMm Thusn. lib. i. Mtm. dt Ottlav. 

(a) Hanu. jtmmmL BrabaMtir. 
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would eeiM on the first opportunitf of rev&ige, and that <t new war wouU 
soon desolate the European MnitinMit. . . . ' 

Meanwhile Charles was obliged to turn his attoitioa towards the aibin of 
Germany. The Protestants hav^ in demanded^ a general council 

S rMsed him earnestly to appoint a conference between a select number of 
■vines of each party, in oraer to examine the points in dispute. For this 
purpose a diet was assembled at Ratisbon: and such a oonferenpe, notwith. 
standing the oppoidtion of the pope, was held with great solemnity in the 
presence of the emperor. But the divines chosen to manage the contro¬ 
versy, though men of learning and moderation, were only able to settle a few 
speculative opinions, all points relative to worship and jurisdiction serving 
onlv to inflame the minds of the disputants. Charles therefore, finding his 
endeavours to bring about an accommodation ineffectual, and being impatient 
to close the diet, prevailed on a majority of the members to approve of the 
following edict of recess: That the articles concerning which the divines 
had a^eed, should be held as points decided ; that those about which they 
had dieted should be referred to the determination of a general ooundl, or, 
if that could not be obtained, to a national synod ; and uould it prove im¬ 
practicable also to assemblh a synod of Germany, that a general diet of the 
empire should he called within eighteen months, in order to give final judg¬ 
ment on the whole controversy; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
should be made, nor my means employed to gain proselytes.^!) 

This edict gave great offence to the pope. The bare mention of allowing 
a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, to pass judgment in regard to articles of 
faith, appeared to him no less criminal and profane than the worst of those 
heresies which the emperor seemed so zealous to suppress. The Protestants 
also were dissatisfied with it, as it considerably abridged the liberty which 
they at that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly against it; and Charles, 
unwilling to leave any seeds of discontent in the empire, grmted them a 
private declaration, exempting them from whatever they thought injurious 
or oppressive in the edict of recess, and ascertaining to them the fiul pos¬ 
session of all their former privUegea.(8) 

The situation of the emperor’s affairs at this juncture made these eztra- 
ordini^ concessions neoesWy. He foresaw a rupture with France to be 
unavoi^ble, and he was alarmed at the rapid progress of the Turks in Huu- 
gaiy. A great revolution had happened in tlmt kingdom. John Zapol 
Scsspius, by the assistance of Solyman, had wrested from the king of the 
Romans a considerable part of the country. John died, and left an infant 
son. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage of the minority, in order to 
repossess himself of the whole kingdom ; but his ambition was disappointed 
by the activity and address of George Martinuszl, bishop of Waradin, who 
shared the regency with the queen. Sensible thrt he was unable to oppose 
the king of the Romans in the field, Msrtinumzi satisfied himself with hold¬ 
ing out the fortified towns, aU which he provided with eve^ thing necessary 
for defence ; and he at the same time sent ambassadors to ^vman, beseech¬ 
ing him to extend toward the son, that imperial wcdection which had so ge¬ 
nerously maintained the father on the thr<me. Ferdinand lued his ntmost 
eodeavouTS to thwart this negotiation, and even meanly offered to hold the 
Honnrian crown on the same ignominious conditions by which John h)^ ob- 
tainM it, that of paying tribute to the Porto. But the sultan saw snim s«l- 
vantagsa from es^uaing the interest of the young king, that he instantly 
marched into Hungary ; and the Germans, having mrmed the siege of Buds, 
wore defeated with great slaughter before that city. Solyman. however, 
instead of beoomiiw the protector of the infant oovereign whom ho 
lioved, made use or this success to extend his own dominions j he sMit the 
queen and her son into Transylvanim which province he allotted dieiha 
added Hungary to the Ottmnan aBpire.(3) 


*4 

'1) Father Paul lib. i. Seckeod, lib. ill. Dumont, CertMt Diplrnn. tom. Ir. 
(t) Id ibid. 

(a) letunnbaffe, J/ist. //vn#. lib. xir. 
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fUf^ iar *1» intdligwice of tki* »- 

lolwww o«^*w tte dooe of too dirt at Ratubon; and in co n oequenoe of tho 
imniUMiin" whlidi lie made toem, he obtained auch liberal supidiee, both of 
MS end niooojr, ta order toproertute the war i^nrt the Turks, a* left him 
little eaJde^ tootrt toe Moarity of Germany. He therefore hartened to join 
bit fleet and army in Italy, on pnrpoae to carry into execution a icreat and 
&*eerite ehtermtae which he had concerted agi^Bt Algiers; though it would 
certainly hate been mm consistent with his dignity to have condartcd the 
whole force of toe empire against Solyman, the common enemy of Christen* 
dom, who was preparing to enter his Austrian dominions. But m.iny reasons 
induced Charlrt to prefer the African expedition. He wanted strength to 
combat toe Turks in so distant a rountry aa Hungary ; and the glory which 
he bad formerly acquired in Barbary led him to hope for like siircesH, while 
the cries of his Spanish subjects roused him to take vengeance on their ra- 
vagers. 

Algiers, dnce the taking of Tunis, was become the common receptacle of 
all the Barbary corsairs; and from the time that Barbaniawi. as captcin- 
commanded the Turkish fleet, it had bec^ governed by Hascen Agn, 
a renegade eunuch, who out-did, if possible, his master in boldness and cru* 
eltyT^rhe commerce of the M^iterranean was greatly interrupted by his 
gdeys; and anch frequent alarms were mven to the coasts of Spain, that 
there was a necessity for erecting watch-towers at certain distances, and of 
keeping a guard constantly employed, in order to descry the approach of 
his squadrons, end to protect the inhabitants from tho depredations of the 
rapacious ruffians with which they were manned. 

Charlea, before he left Spain, had resolved to humble this daring corsair, 
and to extermfiidte the lawless crew who iiad so lung iiifesteil the (M-eaii. 
With this view he had ordered a fleet and army to assemhle on the coast of 
Italy: and althongh the autumn was now far ad\ anced, he obstinately per¬ 
sisted in his purpose, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Andrew Ihiria, 
who conjured him not to expose so noble an armament to almost inevitable 
destruction, venturing, at ao late a season, to approach the stormy coast 
of Algiers. Xloria’a wewras proved prophetical. 

No sooner had the emperor landed in Bnrbary, than a frightful hurricane 
arose, scattered his fleet, and dashed great part of it in pieces ; while he 
and hia land forces were exposed to ill the fury of the elements, in an ene- 
ny’s country, without a hut or a tent to shelter them, or so inucli as a smit 
or firm ground on which they could rest their wearied bodies. In this cala- 
mitona ntnation, eold and wet, they continued during several days, tiarasaM 
at the aanM time by the attar^s or the Algerines. At last Doria, happily 
being rtde to naanmnlr the remains of the fleet, Charles was glad to reimbark, 
after having lost the greater part of his army, by the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, famine, or the a word of Uie enemy. Ana the men who yet survived were 
doomed to encounter new miseries in their return ; the fleet being srattared 
hy a freeh atorm, and the toipa obliged to take shelter, separately, in those 
perta of fipein or Italy they could first reach.(l) 

Suoh, my deer Philip, was the result of tho emperor s pornpons exp^ition 
againat Algiars, the most unfortunate enterjww of hia reign, and that on 
vuch he hullt toe higiiert hopes. But if Charles failed to acquire the glory 
which ever attends aneoeoa, he secured that which is more eMntiidly con- 
Mcted with merit. He never appeared greater than amidat hia mirfortu^nc^ 
Hia flniuMm and oonstattcy of imnit, hia magnanimity, fortitude, humwi^, 
^ emnpaarton, were eminently conspicuous. He endur^ m 
■W pe ea toemeenert soldier; he exposed his own nerton to 
^•■wd ; he enoonraged the desponding, virited the and 

atdwrtoi idl I^Uaw^i end exiiipli^*) Hefor hia "»»f 
and preanmptkm; but he made mankind sensible, that he posaeaaed 
valoaUe quidUlim, which an almost unintemipted flow of prosperity had hi- 
toerto aflorded him little opportunity of showing. 

0) Nit Villa*. Kspe 4 Ul Cmr. T. md Arnriam. Saodov. vol. ii. Kobertson , booh W. 
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Tim loM w-hteb eh# emper»5 miOmd im tUM eocw. 

raced the kingrof France to b^gia boatUitiea, on waiek Jw ]iad>fcm jferiwBM 
tine neolved; aa action diahonaimbte to oinl apoMt^ teldng lhni^oii him 
with to* good a pretext for takinccrme. TIm maaqiuadfil Ouaato, gareraor 
oiF the dndir erf’ Jrfilaa. had got inteUigenoe of the motitag and-e^itination 
of two ambaMadon, Rinoon aftd Fergoso, whom Frani^ had diapatedied, the 
one to the Ottoman Porte, the other to the repablio <rf Venioe ; and knowing 
how mudh hie master widied to discover the intentions of the French mo- 
nai^, and of what conseqnence it was to retard the execution of bis niea> 
anres, fie employed some soldiers beloiming to the garrison of Pavia to lie in 
wait for these ambassadors as they sailed down the Po. The ambassadurs 
and most of their attendants were murdered, and their papers 8eiaed.(l) 

Francis immediately demanded reparatioiv for that barbarous violence ; 
and as Charles endeavoured to put liim off with an ev^ve answer, he ap¬ 
pealed to all the courts of Europe, setting forth the heinousness of the in¬ 
jury, the iniquity of tlie emperor in disregarding his just request, and tlie 
necessity of vengeance. But Chiirles, who was a more profound negotiaUir, 
defeated in a great measure the effects of these spirited representations. He 
secured the fidelity of the Protestant princes in Germany, by granting them 
new concessions; and lie engaged tlie king of England to espouse his cause, 
under pretence of defending Europe against tiie Infidels; while Francis was 
only able to form an alliance with tlie kings of Denmark and Sweden (wlm 
for the first time interested themselves in the quarrels of the sovereigns 
of tlie SoutliJ, and to renew his treaty with Solyman, which drew on him tlie 
indignation of Christendom. 

But tlie activity of Francis supplied all the defects in his negotiation. 
Five armies were soon ready to take the field, under differbnlt generals, and 
with different destinations. Nor was Cliarles wanting in his preparations. 
He and Henry, a second time, made an ideal division of the kingdom of 
France. But as the hostilities that ensued were followed by no important 
consequence, nor distinguished by any memorable event, except toe battle of 
Ccrisoles, gained by count d’Enguien over the Imperialists, and in which ten 
thuiisaiid of the emperor’s best troops fell, I shall not enter into particulars. 
It will he sufficient to observe, that, after France, Spain, Piedmont, and tlie 
Low Countries, had been alternately, or at once, the scene of war; alter 
the Turkish fleet, under Barbarossa, hafl ravaged the coasts of Italy, and tlie 
lilies of France and the crescent of Mahomet had appeared in conjunotiun 
before Nito, where the cross of Savoy was displayed, Francis and C.harle-, 
mutually tii^ of harassing each other, concludM at Crespy a treaty of peace, 
in which the king of England was not mentioned ; and, from being impla¬ 
cable enemies, bmxune once more, in appearance, cordial friends, and even 
allies by the tiea of blood.fs) 

The chief articles in this treaty were, that all the eonquesta which either 
party had made since the truce of Nice should be restored; that the emperor 

idinnM give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either his own eldest daugh¬ 

ter, with toe Low Countries, or the second daughter of his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand, with the in venture of the duchy of Milan ; that Francis should re¬ 
nounce all pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, as well aa to the sove- 
rdmty of Flanders and Artois, and Charles gave up hia claim to the duchy 
ofBurgundy; and that both should unite in making war againsT the 
Turka.^) 

The emperor was chiefly induced to grant conditions so advantagw*>s,‘° 
France, by a desire of humbling the Protestant prinoee in Germany. With 
toe paj^ jnriadiction, he foresaw they would endeavour to throw on the im¬ 
perial autoority; and he had determined to make hia zeal for the former s 
' pretence for enforcing and extending the latter. But before I speak of the 
wars in which that resolution involved him, 1 must cari-y forward the du- 


(1) .Vnn. dt Bellnv. 

(tS Afr**- ARrtn. d* StUaff 

Htcmr%l tieM yVfti/es, toiu< u 
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kMity «f EngUnd, «1 m ksowhidge triiich will throw light «a mbt 

h o ti i f i Rp"" - 

l i i — for the Mice of perniouty. that the daotli of 
«h»Mio df OriMiia,'befo{p 0 tho oonnumnotion of Ua narriago, 

0fO w a p y or ftdnf the moat troubleaome stipulation in th« treaty of Ctoasy - 
and tlfortte French monarch, being still engaged in hostUitiea with Eng- 
la^.'^waa Vnahla to obtain any reparation for the loss which he suffered by 
tbk unfores^ erent. These hostilities, like those between Charles and 
mhnds, tenalaated in nothing decisive. Equally tired of a struggle, at¬ 
tended with no giorv <ar advanta^ to either, the contending parties concluded 
at Campe, near Ardres, a treaty of peace, in which it was stipuluted, that 
France should pay the arrears dpe by former treaties to KiigUiid. But thei>u 
arrears did not amount to mere than one third of the sum expeoded by lleiiry 
on his military on^ations ; and Francis being in no condition to dischurpo 
them, Boulc^ne y chargeable pledge) was left in tlie lisiids of the Kiiglisli mo¬ 
narch as a seenrity for the debt.(l) Siidi whs the result of a war whicli bad 
wasted the wealth and strength of both kingdoms, and tlireateiic<l the hunl 
ruin of one of them. 


LETTER LX. 


Tht domettic History 0 / England during ikc rttgn of Henry VHt. miih 
some Account of the Affairs of Scotland, and of the Uiee of the Ktfot- 
mution tn ha/h Kingdoms. 


No prince ever ascended the throne of England with more advantages than 
Henry VIII. You have already hod occasion, my dear Philip, to olwerve 
Jiis fortunate situation with respect to the peat powen on the contiiieot: he 
wiiB no less happy in regard to the internal state of his kingdom, and other 
domestic circumstances. His title to the crown was undisputed ; jus trea- 
•■'ury was full; his subjects were in tranquillity ; and tiie vigour and conirli- 
ness of his nerson, his freedom of manners, nis love of show, and his dc«- 
r -ritv in every manly exercise, rebdered his acccMion bigldy popular, whi e 
his proficiency in literature, and his repuUtion for talenu, made tus cl.n- 
racler respecUble. Every thing seemed to prognosticate a happy and pros- 

*^Tbe fi^'^Bct of Henry’s administrrtion confirmed the public : it 


miv^d brp:;7ui«^7r^udlc^'» toVve a verdict s^aiimt tUm . l|e«.ry 
at the e»i^ desire of the people, granted a warrant 

Havinr miniflhed the instrumento of past <yprei»ion, the king • 

cem waatiTfnlfil his former engagemenU. Hp h^ not 

father's lifetime to the Infanta Catharine, Ins ’. **"„* 

wittstanding some scruples on that step, he now agreed tj*** 

Aould be^dsrated. We shall afterw^ds ®r rJll or 

traordinsiy effects of this marriage, and of the king s remorse, 

Bmne princes have been their own masters, JrewTy 

eitiierhad a minister or a favourite : 7**.^,5^!“T^vouthful nu- 

been delineated, was both to Henijr. Being 

■awih'. pleamires, he took the W in wKIih 

• tooted, ikotwithstAndioff his religious h^it, all that f Ouriiiff lli« 

hefo^ tobe agree^etothe age and luchnatiouK of the king Uunngiim 


(I) Herbert. Stowe. 
<S> HoUingsbed. 
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SeMUOe Umt*. 

the chief pillar of Ihe diurdi. at a time vhea it 

_ __ _ «fjwmoi^ he ooofidenay applied to aonent VII. the 

leiliJlM piwtifi fat • (uaaolation of his marriage with Catharine. 

The pay Memed at first faTouraUe to Henry's inclinations; but his dresd 
of the emperor, whose prisoner he had lately been, prevented 

ooming to any fixed determination. He at last, however, em- 
powarad CampeRgio aod ^ legates in England, to try the vali- 

aity 0 t the fcu^marriage. They acoording^y opened their court at Lon- 
P»ut mocsiedod to the examination of the matter. The first point which 
—.... beme them, and that which Henry wanted chiefly to establish, was 
Artknr's eonsmnmatioa of his muriage with Catharine; and although the 
qneen motested that her virgin lionour was yet untainted, when the king 
rmived her into his bed, and even appealed to his Grace (the title then 
taken by onr kings) for the truth of her asseveration, stronger proofs than 
were prodneed could not be expected of such a fact, after so loim an interval. 
But when the business seemed drawing near to a close, and while Henry was 
in anxious expectation ofia sentence in his favour, all his hopes weresuuden- 
iy blasted. Campeggio, on the most frivolous pretences, prorogued the 
(mrt: and Clement; at the intercession of the emperor, revoked the cause 
soon after to Bome.(l) , 

This finesse oecasioned the fall of Wolsey. Anne Boleyn imputed to him 
the failure of her expectations; and Henry, who entertained the higfaeet 
ooinion of the cardinal's capacity, ascribed his miscarrisge in the preeent 

_a___ — .— ? - a. - 1 —■ laa.A ■wsBiarwvssfrae aw as 



the StarwChamber ; his lands and goods were de^red forfeited; his houses 
and fumitnre were seixed ; he was pronounced without the protection of the 
lews, and fals person liable to be committed to eustody.(S) The hinges heart, 
howew, relented, and the prosecution was carried no further; but the car¬ 
dinal was ev#i^ to remove from court, and his final niia was bsngiog over 

The pariiament laid hold of the present opportunity to pam mveiri biUs, 
restraining the impoaitions of the clergy; and Henry was not disptoaseo, tnat 
the pope and his whole militia should be made sensible of their depend^ 
upon and of the willingness of his subjects, if ke wm so disposed, to 
reduce the power and privilege# of ecclesiastics. Amid the enxirties wita 
whh* be WM agitated, he was often tempted to brmk off all conn^on with 
Berne: and Anna Boleyn used every insinuation, in order to make hun pr^ 
seed to aactramitiea with Clement; both as the rmdiest and sur^ me^ o 
her to the royal dimnity, and of spreading the new doctrines, in 

which she had been initated under the du^e« of Alencon, a warm 
the IMbnaetieB. But Henry, notwithstonding these iiriuoemenU, s^ 
mmir rfiiniw to deriie a good agreement with the soverein pontiff. Hsvim 
beto adueatod ia a superstitious veneration for the H<dy he tto 

rennmeh of hesw^: and he abhorred aU ^anoe w^ 
chSf opponents ofUe papal power, becau^ Luther, 

W him rao^, ia an^Www to his book in defei^ of the Homish com- 
flNUll6nu ^ 

While Beaty wm flactnating between these 
martien toBMcidentally, one eveniM. Into company with Dr. Th^ 
mar, MIew of Jeans eoU^, in CanSito, a man distiiywh^ 
iWbat atOI aMwe brhia candour; and as the affair of the 
the ■ whj edi off oeaTenatioa, ha observ^ that toe ^ ^ 

thrld^iiaBadaBaB m obtain the pope s consent, would be to consult au lae 
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mniv’errities in Europe witk.rward to tint controvartadfaint. When Henry 
^ae informed of this pr^xMalfhe was delighted With ity nad swe^h iHtIt gmi^ 
'Violence, “ By God! Crajuner has got the right sow l^tliW ear.” The «to^or 
was immediately sent for, and taken into favour; Urn WAiveraitiea w es e con¬ 
sulted, according to his advice ; and all of them declared the kibg's mar. 
' riage iavalid.{l) 

Clement, however, lying stUl under the influence of the emperor, oontinued 
■ inflexible ; and as Henry was sensible that the extremities to wUch he was 
pushed, b^h agamst the pope and the ecclesiastical order, must he disagree¬ 
able to Wolsey, whose opposition he dreaded, be renew^ the prosecution 
against his ancient favourite. 

The cardinal, after his disgi^e, had remained for some time at Richmond; 
but being ordered to remove to hie see of Tfc^rk, he took up his residence at 
C'awood, in Yorkshire, where he rendered himself extremely popular in the 
neighbourhood, by his affability and hospitality. In this retreat he lived, 
when the earl of Northumberland received orders to arrest him for high- 
treason, and conduct him to London, as a prelude to his trial. On his 
journey he was seized with a disorder, which turned into a dysentery ; and 
it was with much difficulty that he was able to reach Leicester-Abbey. " I 
'* am come to lay my bones among you," said Wolsey to the abbot gnd monks, 
who came out to receive him: and he immediately took to his bed, whence 
he never rose more. “ O had I bftt served mv God," cried he, a little before 
he expired, “ as diligently as I have served my king, he would not have 
“ deserted me in my grey hairs."(2) His treason, indeed, seems rather to 
have been against the i>eople than the prince, or even the state; for although 
the violence and obstinacy of Honry's character ought perhaps to apologise 
for many of the cardinal’s public measures, his continued eiftcirtions upon the 
subject, by the most iniquitous methods, in what he called his legantine 
court, ^mit of no alleviation. 

Thus freed from a person whom he considered as an obstacle in the way 
of his inclinations, and supported by the opinion of the learned in the step 
which he intended to take, Henry ordered a parliament, tooether with a 
convocation, to meet; in which he was acknowledged, “ the riotector and 
“ Supreme Head of the Church and Clergy of England." And being now 
fully determined in his own mind relative to a matter which had long en- 
ngw his thoughts, and resolved to adAiinister ecclesiastical a&irs without 
having further recourse to Rome, as well as to abide all consequences, he 
privatmy celebrated his marri^e with Amie Boleyn, whom he had previously 
created marchioness of Pembroke. 

Cranmer, now become archbishop of Canterbury, annulled soon after the 
king's marri^e with Catharine (a step which ou^t to have preceded his 
second nuptims), and ratified that with Anne, who was publufly crowned 
queen, with all the pomp and dignity suited to such a c«remony.(3) And, 
to complete the satisfaction of Henry on the condusion of this trouolesoine 
business, the queen was safely delivered of a dsugh^r, who received ffie 
name of Elizabeth, and whom we shall afterwards see swayii^ the English 
sceptre with eausl glcjyy to herself and happiness to her people, 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of these transactions, the con¬ 
clave was all in a rage, and the pope was urged by the cardinals of the impe¬ 
rial faction to dart his spiritual thunders agaimit Henry. But Clement was 
Still unwilling to procera to extremities; he only declared Cranmer's sen¬ 
tence null, and threatened the king with excommunication, if he did not put 
things in their former condition, before a day named. In the mean tune 
Ilenrp was prevailed upon, by the mediation oi the king of France, to sub¬ 
mit his caqM to the Roman consistory, provided'the cardinals of the imperial 
faction were excluded from it. The pope consented; and promised, tnat if 
the king would sign a written agreement to this purpose, his demands dtonld 
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■ i wfeit oQoner Appointed to cenrjr the kuifr'e written proniee 

WM deemed-beyond the any fixed; news arrived at Rome^ that a libel bad 
been pwMbdted iu Loadw agai^ the Holy Sw, and a farce acted before the 
biac ra dendon of the apMtolio body.(l) The pope and cardiiiala entered 
into the conaistory inflamed with ruge ; tlie marnnse between Henry and 
(jathariae vae pronouneed valid ; the king was declared excummuuicatcsl, if 
be refueed to adhere to it, an^ the rimture witli England was reinlered final. 

The 'Ro plish parliament, assembled soon after this deci>don of the court of 
Rome, Miuerred on the king the title of “ The only Supr, me Head of the 
“Chturt* of England «pon Barlh" as they had already invested liini uiih 
all the real power belonging to it; a measure of the utmost cuiisci|ueiii'i' to 
the kingdom, whether considered.'in n civil or coolesiastical view, uiul m liivb 
forms a memorable sera in our constitution. The legislature, )•> tlois nr- 
knowledging the king's supremacy iu erclosi-istical matters, and uniting tlic 
spiritual wito the civU power, introduced greater sinijilii ity into got ci iiiiifiit, 
and prevented all future disputes about the limits of contending juMsilii'tioii.t. 
A door was also opened fur checking the exurbit.iiicles of supiTstitioii, mi.l 
breaking those shackles by whicli human reason, policy, and industry, hiul 
BO long been circumscribed ; for, ns a profound historian lias justly ohscrted, 
the princd^ing head of the religious, as well as of the temporal jiirisdu-ti.oi 
of tne kingdom, though he might sometijies bo tempted to eiiiplo) the for¬ 
mer as an engine of government, could huve no interest, like tlie Roiniui pon¬ 
tiff, in encouraging its usurpations.(2) 

But England, though thus happily released from the oppressive jun-die- 
tion of the pope, wasfar from enjoying religious freedom. Liberty of eon- 
science was, if«pos8ible, more confined than ever. Henry not only retained 
his aversion against Luther and his doctrines, but so many of his early pre¬ 
judices hung about him, that the idea of heresy still filled him witii horror. 
Separate as he stood from the Catholic church, he coiitinueil to value himwlf 
un maintainiim its dogmas, and on guarding with fire aiid sword the iioagi- 



........ many unhappy persons,- c . - , , , . 

doctriueSj durioK Henry’s quarrel Koiae, in hopeti of a Uital ciiiiimc ot 

u'ordbip; and havic^ 1** recede, fell inartycf* tti tlieir new 

faith. Amomr the former were Fisher, bishop of Rocliesler, and bir 1 lumias 
More, late chancellor, who refused to acknowledge the king s bupreiiiacy, 
and died upon the scaffold with heroic conatttnc)^ More, who waR a man of 
bumonr. retained even his facetiousness to the last. >* hen lie lam uu 

1_ . f .. .w « w .1 _ - _a: -A....!.. .. nVt ** Stav> 


Stay, 
never 
ill con- 


head on the block, and saw the executioner ready with h.s weapon, 

“ friend," said he, " till I wt aside my beard ; for," added he, it 
“ commited tre88on."{.1) mat pity, and what an insLincc of the 
sistency of human nature, that the man who could make a jest of deaUi 
should make a matter of conscience of the pope s supremiwy. 

Although Henry thus punished both Protestants and Cuthohes, Ins most 
dangerous euMnies, be was sensible, were the zealous* ^lierents i 
«ent religion, and more especiaUy the monks, who, having their immediato 
dependMce U the RomaT^ntfff, apprehended tlmir 
certain consequence of abolishing his authority in England. ^ b n-liel- 
fote determined to suppress the monasteries, as so msty ■„ ikmI 

Ihm, i» weU a. of idle^, superstition, «d folly, and to put 
•ession of their ample revenu^ In order to effectuate tln» 

•omeodonr of Justice, he appointed commissioners to visit sH ruig us 

«»uses ; and tiuie men, acquSTted with the king's de.«n, 

whether true or false, <^^h frightful disorders, Towdness, ignorancq, priest- 
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MtO li^fE'KlSTO&Y QF PaetI. 

Mid anna^uA Inabk aa filled fiie iiati«f4jt]i heiror wallet ioatita. 
hdd«ecred«^aid!oetoMMC%iid laddTdWftBtaij^the iagMt yeft * 
^«iieration. The uaaer ilbiiaatMlea, a^d to hare IMii tiie moat mtMMed 
to the namher of three hnadred and aerestyndx, nt onto iifiainaaud 
by parliameat; and the reremie^ gooda, ehjattdi^ and jdate, INfee {fimiuj 
to the klng.(l) 

The eonvocation, which aat at the same time with the pariiaar^miled 
a rote for a new tranalation of the Bible, none hdxw yet publiahd^ to bq. 
thorlty, in the Engliah language; and the Refonnatlon aeemed fii^ gainiag 
ground in the kingdom, though the king still declared hlmsdf ha enemy, 
when its promoters, Cranmer, Latimer, and others, met with a severe mor¬ 
tification, which seemed to blast aU their hopes, in toe untimdl^fateOf tiieir 
patroness, Anne Boleyn. * 

This ladjr now began to experience the decay of the kin^s aflectloAs, and 
the oapridousness of his temper. That heart, whose aUegianoe she had 
withdrawn from another, revolted at last against herself. Henry's passion, 
which had subsisted in full force during the six years that the prosecution of 
the divorce laeted, and seemed only to increase under difficulties, had scarcely 
attidned possession of its object, when it sunk- into langour, succeeded by 
disgust. His love was suddenly transferred to a new mistress. The charms 
of Jane Sevmour, maid of honour to the queen, a young lady oPexquisite 
beant]^ had entirdy captivated hifti ; and as he appeared to have had little 
idea of anv otoer connexion than that of marriage, he thought of nothing but 
how to raise her to his bed and throne. 

This peculiarity in Henij's disposition, proceeding from an indtdence of 
temper, or an aversion against the vice of gallantry, involved him in crimes 
of a blacker dye, and in greater anxieties, than those which he sought to 
avoid by forming a legal connexion. Before he could marry Jane, it waa ne- 
ceaaaiy to get rid of his once beloved Anne, now become a bar in the way of 
hk felicity. That obatade, however, waa aoon removed. The heart is not 
more ingenious in auggeating apdo^ea for its deviationa, than courtiers in 
findii^ expedients for gratifying the mdiimtiona of their prince. The queen's 
enemies, among Henris oour^ra, immediately aenwble of the alienation of 
the king’s affe^ons, acconipUahed her ruin to flattering hia new pamion. 
They repreaented that freedom of manner which Anne had acquired in France 
M a diaaolnto levity: they indirectly accused her of a criminal correspondence 
with aeveral gentlemol of toe bed-chamber, and even with her own brother! 
and they extdled the virtues of Jane 8eymour.(Sj Henry believed all, be¬ 
cause be wished to be convinced. The queen was committed to the Tower; 
impeached; brought to trial; condemned without evidence, and executed 
without remorae. Hiatory afibrds ua no reason to call her innocence in ques¬ 
tion ; and the king, by marrying her known rival the day after her execu¬ 
tion, made the motives of his conduct sufficiently evident, sad left the world 
in Itttle donbt about the iniquity of her aentence. 

If further aigumenta, my dear Philip, toould be thought neceaaary in sup¬ 
port of the innocence of toe unfortunate Anne Boleyn, bw aerenity, and even 
cheerfalnem, while under confinement and aentence of death, ou^t to have 
ita w^toti aa it ia peiti^ unexampled in a woman, and could not well be 
the aamoato of guUt. “ Never pniioe,"aayB toe, in a letter to Henry, “had 

“ wife more loyu in toldnty, and in idl true affMtian, than you have ever 
" found in Anne Botoyn; with which name and place 1 eould willingly have 
oontented mvsalf, if Qod, and your grace's pleaaure, had been so jessed: 
“ neither did I at any time ao far forget myself in my exal t a t ion, or reemved 
" euemitoip, but that 1 always looked fto auto aalidterstion aa 1 now find; 
“ tor toe ground of my preferment being on no surer fbundatkni than vour 
'“mrace’a uncy, the least alteration 1 l^w was fit and anffidantto draw 
“that foncy to some other object." In another letter to the kii^ toe mfOt 
“you have rsdsed me from a private gentiewpinan to amartoionwe; fro* 
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niwe jwitocan )NMlt«a m fikW, ia^ 
to me to heaven, ifcat I may beooSe aUS^F 

atioued to the iaat. The morninff of her cataatroDhe^M^ 
« heat^t of ^ Tower on whS^he wm gSiS^^Snffir^ 
to comf^her by the shortness of its duration. « The 
-- reph^ ; and I hav^^T* 

grtmti^ It with her hand and emiling.f 1) The uueen’a 
thne grratlemen of the bed chamber, alsof^ victims to the kiow’s 
•■i|ieiona; » rather were sacrificed to haUow his nuptials with Jane 

~ ^hfl^athelio8, who had been the chief instruments of these tracical events 
didnot^reap so much advantage from the fall of queen Anne as tliey exiwrt- 
ed^ ’^he trienda of the Reformation still maintained their credit with the 
kin^; and articlea of faith were drawn up by the convocation under Henry's 
eye, more favourable to the new than the old religion, but still more oon- 
fbiptdUe to the ideas of the royal theologist than agreeable to the partisans 
of either. Prudence, however, taught the ProtesUnts to be lulent, and to 
rest satisfied with the ground which they had gained. The disappointed 
thrtholics were leaa quiet. The late innovations, particularly the diswtlution 
of the smaller monasteries, and the imminent danger to which all the rest 
were exposed, had bred discontents amon^ the people. The Romish religion, 
suited to vulgar capacity, took hold of the multitude by powerful motives : 
they were interests for the souls of their forefathers, which tli^ Itelieved 
must nam lie during nuuw ages in the torments of purgatory, fur want of 
masses to rdieve them. 'The expelled monks, wandering about tlie country, 
encouraged these prejudices, to rouse the populace to rebellion ; and tJiey 
assembled^ in laige bo^es in different pai-ts of the kingdom ; particulnrlr in 
Lincolnshire and the northern counties. Uut by the prudent conduct of the 
duke of Norfolk, who commanded the king’s forces, and who secretly favour¬ 
ed the caupe'of the rebels, but not their rebellious measures, tranquillity was 
happily restored to the kingdom, with little effusion of blood.(8) 

The suppression of these insurrections was followed by sn event which 
oompleted Henry's domestic felicity ; the birth of a son, who was baptised 
under the nadbe of Edward. But this happiness was not without allay : the ' 
queen died two days after. A son, however, had been so long, andsoardent- 
^ desired by Henry, and was now become so necessary, in order to prevent 
dilutes witn regard to the succession, the two princesses being declared lU 
legitimate, that the king's sorrow was drowned in his joy. And his autho¬ 
rity being thus confirmed at home, and his consideration increased abroad, 
to carried into execution a measure on which he h:id been long resolved, tho 
utter destruction of the monasteries. 

The better to reconcile the minds of the people to this great innovation, 
the impostures of the monks were zealously brought to light. Among the 
■acred repositories of convents were found the parings of St. Edmund's toes; 
some coals that roasted St. Laurence; the girdle of the blessed Virgin, shown 
in rieven different places ; two or three heads of St. Uraula ; and part of St. 
Tnomas of Canterbury’s shirt, much reverenced by big-l»ellied woniM. Some 
impostures of a more artificial nature also were discovered ; particularly a 
uuraculous crucifix, which hnd been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore the 
appellation of fhe Rood of Gract, the eyes, lips, and head of which, moved 
w the approch of its votaries. The crucifix was publicly broke at St. Paul ■ 
Ctnaa, and the springs aqd wheels by which it had been secretly moved wsra 
•fcwtn to the whole people. The shrine of St. Thomas & Becket, coinmoDly 
“•Ufi 8t. Thomas of Canterbury, was likewise destroyed, end seemingly de- 
■aryei^^ though raudi to the regret of the populace. So superstitious was 
the VenaraHoQ for this saint, that it appeared in one year, not a peiw had 
toon oflhrhd at God’s sltar; at the Virgin's only four pounds one sfadlbig SM 
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loe } lAt Rf^Uuit^St. frhomM, nine hnnifCd ■iiiMftfiifiii fiiimli 
tgk and t]tiree^onee>(1) < 

The exposnre of mien eiiomouc absurdities and impieties toels<eRaiBeb of 
the odium from a measure in itself rapacious, vkdmit, and m^nat. -Tbe ae- 
quiescence of the nobility and gentry was further procured by gt»iii$a of the 
revenues of convents, or leases of them at a reducw rant: bm tise miads of 
the people were quieted by being told, that the king would have no further 
occasion to levy taxes, but would be able, during war aa wdQ aa pbaee, to 
bear from the abbey-lands the whole expense of government.(st Henry 
also-settled pensions on the ejected monks, and eredbd six new bimopricks ; 
whidh sileucM the murmuts of such of the secular clergy aa ware not alto¬ 
gether weded to the Romish communion. * . 

After renouncing the pope’s supremacy, and suppressing monasteries the 
apirit of opposition, it was thought, would lead the king to declare war 
a^nst the whole doctrine and worship, as weU as discipline, of the church 
of Rome. JBut althou^ Henry, since he came to the years of maturity, had 
been gradually changing the tenets of that thetiogicM system in whid he 
had been educated, he was no less dogmatical in the few wnich yet remained 
to him, than if the wliole fabric had been preserved entire; an4 so great 
was his scholastic arro^nce, thoi^h be stood alone in his belief, that he 
thought himself entitled to regulate by his own particular standard the re¬ 
ligious faith of the nation. The chanewor was accordingly ordered to open 
the parliament with informing them, that it was his majesty’s earnest desire 
to extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of opinion in matters 'of raligion. 
In cons^uence of this desire, a bill, consisting of six articles, called by the 
Protestants the Bloody Bill, was drawn up according to the king’s ideas; 
and, having passed through both houses, received the royal assent. In the 
statute was estaUished the doctrine of the real presence, or transubstantia- 
tion; the communion in one kind, or with bread only ; the perj^ual obli¬ 
gation of vows of chastity; the utUity of private masses; the celibacy of the 
der», and the necessity of auricular confession. The violation or either 
of these articles was made punishable with death ; and a denial of the real 
presence, to the disgrace or common sense, could not be atoped for by the 
most humble recantation(3)—an instance of severity unknown even to the 
iu^isition I * 

The affaini of reli^on being thus settled, the king began to think of a new 
wife; and as the duke of Cleves had great interest with the princes of 
the Smalcaldio league, whose alliance was considered as advantageous to 
England, Henry solicited in marriage Anne, daughter of that duke. A 
flattering picture of this princess, drawn by Hans Holbein, co-operated with 
these pimticul motives to determine the king in his choice; amt Anne was 
sent over to England. But Henry, though rond of laim women, no sooner 
saw her, than (so devoid was she of beauty and grace be swore iba was a 
great Flanders mare, and declared he never could bw her any affection. 
He resolved however to consummate his. marriage, notwithstandii^ his dis¬ 
like, sensible that a contrary conduct would be mg^y resented by h«r friends 
and fiunfty. He therefore told Cromwell, his minister since the dea^ of 
Wolsey, and who had been instrumental in forming the match, that'" as 
" matters had gone so f^, he must put his neck into the yoke.” 

But although political considerations had induced Henry to consummate, 
at least in appearance, his marriage with Anne of Clavea, they could not 
aave kirn from disgust. His aversion against her increased every di^; and 
Craoiwell,,though still seemingly in mvour, saw his own ruin, and the 
Caen's dk^ace^ fast approaching. An iinAmeseen cause acoeleiated both. 
The king 1^ fixed his imections on Catharine Howard, niece to the di^e 
of Norfolk ; and, as usual, he determined to gratify his passion, by making 
her hia royti consort. The duke, who had long been at enmity with Cram- 
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]|i» : 4 kM'a inalnuatioiis afaiiut that iniiu«t«r, who 
MBoter of Am BefcHrmotion, u he fbraerTv had of thoM of Anne 
Mrriaet Wt3*my> Cromwell waa accused of heresy and treason, oonmitui 
to tho Tower, condemned and executed.(l) He was a man of low birth, but 
worthr, hy U* intogrity and abilities, of the hieh sUtion to which ho waa 
iidssd ; worthy of a better master juid a better fate. 

■Hie moasoree for divordnsr Henry from Anne of Cloves were rarriod for¬ 
ward atllm same time with the bill of attainder against Cromwell. Henrv 
pleaded, that when he espoused Anne, he had not iuwardijf given his con¬ 
sent ; and that, notwithstanding the near approach he had m^e, he had not 
thought proper to eonruinmate the marriage. The convocation sustained 
these reasons, and solemnly annulled tlie engagements between the king 
queen. The parliament,* ever obsequious to 'Henry’s will, ratib^ the 
deciMon of the church. 

The marriage of the king with Catharine Howard, which followed soon 
after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, was regarded as a favourable incident 
by ^e Catholic party ; and the subsequent events corresponded with their 
expectations. 'The king's councils being now directed by the duke of Nor¬ 
folk and bishop Gardiner, a furious persecution was Itegun against the Pro¬ 
testants. The jLaiv of the Six Articles, which Cromwell hn^, on all occa- 
fpions, taken care to soften, was executed with rigour ; and Dr. Barnet, and 
several other clergymen, were prosecuted, and brought to the stake. 

But Henry’s attention was soon turned to prosecutions of a very different 
kind, and on a subject which affected him still more sensibly than even the 
violation of his favourite theological statute. He had tlioughl himself ex¬ 
tremely happy hi his new consort. The elegant person and agreeable man¬ 
ners of Catharine had entirely captivated his heart; and he had publicly, in 
his chapel, returned thanks to Heaven for the felicitv which the ronjngsl 
state affbried him. This happiness, however, was of short duration. It 
disappeared like a gaudy meteor, almost as soon as perceived ; and its loss 
affiioted the king the more keenly, by reason of the circumstances with 
which it was accompanied. It not only vanished on a point which inti¬ 
mately concerned his peace, but on whicli he peculisrlv valued himself, hi« 
skill in distinguishing a true maid. It at once wounded his pride and hi- 
paauoris Xhe ciu 6 #n li&d l 6 d a dissolutG life before marriage. Sbe had 
abandoned bers^ to the footmen of her grandmother, the old diich^ »t 
Norfolk, while her maid was in the same chamber, and even along with her 
in the same bed. The proofs of this licentiousness were positive. ITicre 
was aleo room to believe, notwithstandiriff her dcclaratUm to the contran*. 
that she had not be«i faithful to the king s bed ; for it appeared, that one 
Colepoppw bad passed the night with her alone since bet roarriape, and 
that die had taken Derham, one of her old paramours, into her wnn^.^v) 

WTien these proofs of Catharine’s incontinence were laid before 
he wee eo deeply affected, that he remained for some moments speechless, 
aad at laat buHrt into tears. The natural ferocity of his temper, however, 
som returned; and he assembled a votld 

tyranny, in order to aatiate his vengeance. A bill of 
against the euemi and the viscountess of Eochford, who had wnduc^ her 
SalTl^ Adngular bill was also pai«ed%t the 
it treeaen in any person to conceal the inwntinence of * 
and fortfaer onifingrthat if a king of England 

vrtw hmi baaniMi^liieat, taking her for a true '*J‘**h^^Sime 

ha daemd cuilty of treason, in case she did not previondy reveal nwaarae 
S hS^Ml&q^iSdbuly Rockford were Tower-hlU, 

th^M gout hi. attmi- 

aceording to hia own capridous humour. And he tumea nis arms agamss 
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'• The prindplee of the Reformation had already found their way into SeoU 
land. Mveral pereono there had fallen martyra to the new ftutii t and the 
nobility, inritM by the example of England, had cast a wishful eye on the 
ecclesiastical rerenues; hopiiw, if a change in religion should take place, to 
enridi themselres with the plunder of the church. But the king, thouf^ 
TMT poor, not Buperatitious, and somewhat Indined to magnifioenoe, foiti- 
fiemby the arguments of the clergy, and gmded by the incli n a d ons of his 
queen, a dau^ter of the duke of Guise, resisted every temptation to such 
robbmy, and continued faithful to the see of Rome. This respect for the 
rights of the «hureh proved fatal to James, and brought many miseries on 
his kingdom, both before and after his death._ * 


aures with the whole force of England ; whereas be now had that force to 
oppose, and a diasatialied people to rule. Flushed, however, with an ad¬ 
vantage gained over a detachment from the English army b)[ lord Hume, 
he marched at the bead of thirtv thousand men to meet their main body, 
commanded by the duke of Norfolk, who had advanced as far as Kelso ; and 
US that nobleman retreated on the approach of the Scottish army, the king 
resolved to enter England, and take vengeance on the invaders. But his 
nobilitv, dissatisfied on account of the preference shown to the clergy, op¬ 
posed his resolution, and refused to attend him. Equally enraged and sur¬ 
prised at this mutiny, he reproached them with cowardice, he threatened 
punishment ; and still determined to make some impression .on the enemy’s 
country with the forces that adhered to him, he i^jratched ten thousand 
men to ravage the western border. They entered England ncM Solway 
Frith, whUe he himself followed, at a small distance, ready to join them 
upon occasion. 

But this expedition also proved unsuccessful, and even highly unfor¬ 
tunate ; and from a cause allied to that which had ruined the former enter¬ 
prise. 'rhe king of Scotland, become peevish by disappointment, and difS- 
ilent of all his nobili^, deprived lord Maxwell of the command of the army, 
and conferred it on OUver Sinclair, a private gentlemag. The Soots, dis¬ 
pleased with tips alteration, were preparing to disband ; when a small body 
of English forces appearing, they sudaenly took to flight, and were all either 
killed or made pri8onerB.(l) 

This disaster had such an effect on the haughty mind of James, that he 
would admit of no oounsel or consolation, but abwdoned himself wholly to 


grave, when his queen was safely delivered of the celebrated and_ umortunate 
Mary Stuart. Having no former issue living, he anxiously inquired whether 
his consort had brought him a son or a daughter ; and being told a daugh¬ 
ter, he turned himself ia his bed, and said, “ The crown came with a woman, 
“ and it will go with a woman I Many woea await this unhappy khagdom: 
" Henry will make ft bis^wn, either by fmee of arms or by mamage. He 
expired soon after, utteriiw riiese sorrowful words. 

What James had foretold came in part to pass. Henry was no seonar in¬ 
formed of the victory at Solway, and the death of hisneimw, than he formed 
the prqfeet of uniting Scotland to his own dominitms, ^ marrying ptinoa 
Edwon, Us oidy aon,, to the faeireaa of that Idngdom. rar thia purpose bo 
called togetb^ aueh of the ScottiA nobility aa were hia priaonera, aad 
offered them weir lUwrty without ranaom, provided they would aaeond hia 
viewa. Ihey readily agreed to a proposal ao favourable to themadves^ aad 
which aeemM ao natura and so advantageous to both kingdoms; a^ by 
means, not withstanding the oppoStion d cardinal Beaten, ardrinshop 
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of at. Anil****. !»■* himself at the head of the renncy. by 

fondBK • ^ name of the late king, tlfe pariiament of Scotlaiid.eea« 

MiS^to a tseaty of nmniaip ai^ union with England.(l) The stipulatiMn 
in tbid trea^ it would be of Uttle consequence to enumerate, as they were 
Btfttr eaecnWd- 

Henry now finding himeelf at peaM with all his neighbours, began to look 
out fisr another wife; and by espousing Catharine Parr, relict of lord Lati.” 
mer, he confirmed what had been foretold in jest, that he would be obliged 
to matry a widow, aa no reputed maid would ever be persuaded to incurtha 
penalty of Us rtatnte respecting virginity. Catharine was a woman of virtue 
end good sense: and though somewhat inclined to promote the Information, 
a arcumstance which gave great joy to the Protestant party, she delivered 
her sentiments with much caution in regard to the new doctrines. Henry, 
however, whose favourite topic of conversation was theolog)', by engaging 
her frequently in religious disputes, found means to discover her re^ prin* 
dples; and ms unwiddy corpulence and ill health having soured his temper, 
and increased the severity of his naturally nussiunate and tyrannical dispo¬ 
sition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn uu against her: and the 
greateat prudence and address only could have saved her from the block. 

Having happily got information of the king's displeasure, Catharine re¬ 
plied, iraeu be next offered to converse.with her on theological subjects, 
that subh profound speculations were little suited to the natural imbecility 
of her sex ; observing, at the same time, that though she declined not dis¬ 
course on any topic, howeVer sublime, when proposed by his majesty, she 
well knew that her conceptions could serve no other pur[>ose than to afford 
him a momentary amusement; that she found conversation apt to.languish 
when not revived by some opposition, and had ventured, at tunes, to feign 
a contrariety of sentiment, in order to afford liini the jdeasure of refuting 
her. And she ingeniously added, that she als(^]>ropused \iy this iiniorent 
artifice to engage the king in arguments, whence she had observed, by fre¬ 
quent experience, that she reapra much profit and instruction. “ And is it 
“ so, sweetheart?" said Henry ; “ then we are friends again?" eniliraciiig 
her tender^, and asshring her of his affection. The ctiaiicellnr, however, 
ignorant of this reconoUiation, came next day to arrest t-atfiai iiie, pursuant 
to the king's warrant, but was dismissed by Henry with tlie opprobrious 
a|)peIlations of knoBe, fool, and beatt.{ 2 ) So violent and cajirieious was the 
temper of that prince ; 

But although the queen was so fortunate as to appease Henry s resent¬ 
ment against herself, she could not save those wluuii slie. most respected. 
Catharine and Cranmer excepted, the king punished witli auteeling rigour 
all others who presumed to differ from him in religious opniions ; but more 
especially iar the capital tenet, transiibstantiation. Among the unhappy 
victims committed to the flames for denying that absurd doctrine, wiw 
Anne Aecue, a young woman of singular beauty and merit, conneclM with 
the primnpal ladies at court, and even with the queen. She died with great 
tranquillity and fortitude, refusing to earn, by recantation, a pardon, though 
offer^ her at tiie 8 take.( 3 ) * .e 

Noe m Hoary’s tyrannical and persecuting spirit confine its vmmMiice 
to raligioiu oOmdors: it was no less severe 

liticaljealoiisy. Amongst thrae were the duke of Norfolk, and his ^Uut 
so* the earl of Sorry. The duke had rendered co^derable wrvi^ to tto 
croiwn ; and aKho«^ nnderstood to be the head of the Ca^lholic p^, ^ 
had alwaM oonfom^ to the religion of ‘he court. He bad acqui^ im 
imaeoM fertoM ineonscqnenoe of the favours bestowed “P?“ hy He^ 
M* waa ooQfisMdly theffirst subi^ in Englimd. That 
htai Sie Idi^a Jodoosy. Am Henry found tiis death approaching, be waa 
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Norfulk mij^t difturb Ui« goreranMKt dujriiw Ua 
^ alter hia reUnoat cyatem. / 

The earl of Surry waa a yoa^ Dobleman of the iDoat proniiaiiu hopei^ 
diatiiiguuhad by every aooompliiumeiit. whidi could adorn a araohu-, « 
courtier, or a eoidier, of that a^^. But he did not alwaya regulate hie con. 
^uct by the caution and reserve whidi hia utuation required: and aa he had 
declined all propoaols of marria^ among the nobility, Henry imagined^that 
he entertainW hopes of espouemg his eldest daughter, the princess Mary. 

a suspicion of such a dangerous ambition was eno^h. Both he and bis 
er, the duke of Norfolk, were committed to the Tower; tried for high 
treason, and condemned to suffer death, without any evidence of guilt being 
product Bgainat either of them ; unless ^that the earl bad quartered the 
arms of Edward the Confessor on his scutcheon, which was considered as a 

5 roof of his aspiring to the crown, although the practice and privilege of so 
oing had been openly avowed by himself, and maintained by his ancestors. 
Surry was imme^tely executed, and an order was issued for the execu> 
tion of Norfolk; but the king's death happening in the interval, nothing 
further Was done in the matter.(l) 

Henry's health hod long been declining, and his approaching dissolution 
had been foreseen by bU around him for some days; but as it had been de¬ 
clared treason to foretel the kii^^ death, no one durst inform him of his 
conation, lest he should, in the niwt transports of his fury, order the author 
of such intelligence to immediate punishment. Sir Anthony Denny, how¬ 
ever, at last ventured to make known to him thewwful truth. He signified 
his resimoation, and desired that Cranmer might be sent for. The primate 
come, uojigh not before the king waa speechless; but asjie ^ill seemed to 
retain hia senses, Cranmer desirM him to give some si^ of his dying in the 
faith of Christ. He squeesed the primate's hand, and immediately expired, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign ;(3) afford¬ 
ing, In his end, a striking example, that composure in the hour of dmth is 
not the inseparable chara^ristic of a life well spent, nor vengeance in this 
world the universal fate of blood-thirsty tyrants. Happily we know, that 
there is a state beyond the grave, where all accounts will be settled, and a 
tribunal before whirii every one must answer for the deeds done in the flesh; 
otherwise we should be apt to conclude, from seeing the same things happen 
to the just and to the unjust, to the cru'el and the merciful, that there was 
no eye in heaven that regarded the actions of man, nor any arm to punish. 

But the history of this reign, my dear Philip, yields other lessons than 
those of a speculative morality; lessons which oome home to the brea^ of 
every Knglisnman, and which be ought to remember evuv moment of his 
existence. It teaches us the most uarming of all political truths; “ That 
” absolute despotism may prevail in a state, and yet the form oT^ free oon- 
“ stitution remain." Naj^ it even leads ns to a conjecture stffl more in¬ 
teresting to Britons, “That in this country, an ambitioas prince may 
most BuoceasfuUy exerciae his tyrannies under the shdter of thoee barriera 
“ which the oonstitution has pla^ as the security of national freedom of 
“ our lives, our liberty^ and our property." 

Henir changed ^ national religion, and, in ■ great measure, the spirit 
of the Jaws of En gland. He perpetrated the most enormous violenoee 
against the first men in Che IdnMom; he loaded the people with oppresrive 
taxes, and he pillaged them by loans which it was known be never meant to 
repay; but he never attempted to abolirii the parliament, or even to re- 
trendi any of ita doubtful privileges. The parliament waa the prime mini¬ 
ster of bis tyrannical administration: it authorised his opprearive taxea^ and 
absolved him from the payment of his debts: it gave its sanction to bis most 
deq>otio and sanguinary measuget; to measures, whioh, of himself, he durst 
not have carried into execution; or which, if supposed to be merdy the m- 
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ef tiw SnudVraMic Ungn^ no dM|g» to kllM|ir9 

Mfcartjr.' It being fanpoBs!^, however, to oonc«a hie'sfilmaqrp-e^rBtioDt, 
4m declared, that he todc amm, not in a raligidaB, hdt in a dviE ftui^ • 
not to oppreas those who nmtinned to behave as ^tliet and dn^flji]: subjects' 
but to humble the arrogance of such as had thrown off all sense (ff that su- 
hordination in which they were placed under him, as the head (n the Ger- 
'raanic body. But the substance of his treaty with the pope coming to 
light, these artifices did not long impose on the greater and sounder part of 
the Protestant confederacy. Its more intelligent ^memters saw, that not 
only the suppression of the reformed religion, but the extinction at the Ger¬ 
man liberties, was intended ; and as they determined neither to renounce 
those sacred truths, the knowledge of which they had attained by means so 
wonderful, nor to abandon those dvil rightaVhich had been transmitted to 
them from their ancestors, they had immediately recourse to arm8.(I) 

In the mean time the death of Luther, their great apostle, threw the Ger¬ 
man Protestants into much consternation, and filled the Catholics with ex¬ 
cessive and even indecent Joy ; neither party reflecting, that his opinions 
were now so firmly rooted, as to stand in no farther imed of his fostering 
hand. The members of the Smalkaldic league were also discouraged by the 
little success of their negotiations with foreign courts ; having applied in 
vain for assistance, not on^ to the republic of Venice, and to the Swiss can¬ 
tons, but to the kings of France and JSnglaud. But they found at home no 
difficulty in bringing a sufficient force into the field. 

Germany abounded at that time in inhabitants. The feudal inatitutions 
aubaisted in full force, and enabled the iioblea to call out their numerous 
vassals, and to put them in motion on the shortest warning’ The martial 
spirit of the people, nut broken or enervated by the introduction of com¬ 
merce and arts, hud acquired additional vigour during the continual wars in 
which they had been employed, for half a century, either by the emperors or 
the kings of France. On eveiw opportunity of entering upon action, they 
were accustomed to run eagerly to arms: and to every standard that was 
erected, volunteers flocked from all quarters. Zeal seconded ob this occa¬ 
sion their native ardour. Men, on whom the doctrines of the Reformation 
had made that deep impression which accompanies truth when first dis¬ 
covered, prepared to maintain it with proportional courage; and among a 
warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain inactive, when the defence 
of religion and liberty were the motives for drawing the sword. The con¬ 
federal were therefore able, in a few weeks, to aasamble an army of seventy 
^ousand foot and fifteen hundred horae, provided with every tiling Deceit 
saiy for the operations of war.(S) 

The emperor waa in no condition to resist such a ioace: ai|t had the 
Protestants immediately proceeded to hostilities, they might have dictated 
their own terms. But they imprudently negotiated uiatead of aeting, till 
Charles received supplies from Italy and the Low Countriea. He atill, how¬ 
ever, cautiously declined a battle, trusting that discord and tka want of 
money would oblige the confederates to disperse. Meantime, 1 m himself 
began to suffer from the want of forage and provisions. Greai nnmhers of 
his foreign troops, unaccustomed to uie climate, or the fisod of Oennony, 
were become unfit fw sigvioe; and it still remained a doubtful point, whether 
his steadiness waa most likely to fail, or the seal of the eowfederates to be 
exhausted, when an unexpected event decided the contest, and eocashmed a 
fiital revetae in their affiurs. ^ 

Several of the Protestant princes, ovecwawed by the e mp etot^s po wer, bad 
aoBsaiaed neutral: 'sdiile otbm, allured by the p w s meet of ndvantagB!, had 
voluntarily entered into his service. Among tM laiter was Maurlea. aser- 
quia of Mtsnia, and Thuringia, of the house of Saxony ; a man bold am- 
Utton, extensiva viewa, and pn^uad pdlitioal talents. Af^ many eon- 
ferenoea with Charlea, and his ministers, be oonoladed n treaty, by which he 
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enga^ to comw to uab^ the emperor lu a faithftil aubjeet ; aad Charle. 

^gttlat^tobertoar on him tbe-spoila of hb relation and 
factor, the Sector of Saxony, hia dignities as well as territori!^ 

IW eiigi«ement% however, so wntradictory to all that is just and hon¬ 
ourable among men, Maunce was able to conceal, as they 
with the ^ myst^ouB ^esy. And so perfect a marter w^o hTth^ 
art of dMsimnjatfon, that tte coi^ederates. notwithstanding his dediniua^ 
connection wRb them, and his singular assiduity in paying court to the 
peror, seem to have entertiuned no suspicion of hU desiins!-The ele^ 
of Saxony, when he mwched to join his associates, even committed his do- 
minions to the protecUon of Maurice, who undertook the cliarge wltli an 
insidious appearance of fnendship. But scarce had the confederates taken 
the field, when he began to copstllt with the king of the Romans, how to in- 
vade those dominions he had engaged to defend ; and no sooner did he re¬ 
ceive a copy of the imperial ban denounced against his cousin and his father- 
in-law, the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, as leaders of the 
confederacy, than he suddenly entered one part of the electoral territories, 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; while Ferdinand, with an army of 
Bohemians and Hungarians, over-ran the other.(l) 

The news of this violent invasion, and the success of Maurice, who in a 
short time made himself master of the whole electorate of Saxony, except 
Wittemberg, Gotha, and Eisenach, no sdoner reached the camp of the con¬ 
federates than they were fiUed with astonishment and terror. I'he elector 
immediately proposed to return home with his troops, in order to recover 
his hereditary dominions; and his associates forgetting that it was the union 
of their forces which had hitherto rendered the confederacy forinidahle, ami 
more than onhenbliged the Imperialists to think of quitting the field, con¬ 
sented to his proposal of dividing the army. 

Uim, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly distinguished by its zeal for 
the Smalkaldic league, submitted to the emperor. An example once set for 
deserting the common cause, the rest of the members became instantly im¬ 
patient to foUow it, and seemed afraid lest others, by getting the start of 
them in returning to their allegiance, should on that account obtain mure 
favourable terms. All the terms, however, were sufficiently severe. Charles, 
being in great want of money, not only imposed heavy fines upon the prin¬ 
ces and cities that had taken arms against him, but obliged them to dmiver 
up their artillery and warlike stores, and to admit garrisons into their prin¬ 
cipal towns and places of strength.(S) Thus a confederacy, so jiowerfiil 
lately as to shake the imperial throne, fell to pieces, and was dissolved in 
the space of a few weeks; scarce any of the associates now remaining in 
arms, except the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, whom the 
emperor was at no pains to reconcile, having marked them out as the vic¬ 
tims of his vengeance- 

Meanwhile the elector having expelled the invaders from Saxony, not 
only recovered in a short time possession of his own territories, but over-r.in 
Miania, and stripped his rival of all that belonged to him, except Ilrcsden 
aad Ltipoic ; while Maurice, obliged to abandon the fold to superior force, 
and to shut himself up in his capital, dispatched courier after courier to 
the miperor, representing hia dangerous situation, and soliciting him with 
the BMMit earnest importunity to march immedlately «to his relief. 

But many causes conspired to prevent the emperor from instantly taking 
any efi««taal step in favour of bis aliy* His army was diminished by the 
departure of the Flemings, and by the number of garrisons which he had 
beranUiged to throw into the towns that had capitulated; and the 
now pemeiving that ambition, not religion, was the chief motive of Charlie 
haatilitiea, bad weakened the imperiu army still farther, by unexpectedly 
fctg tfoops* 

Alarmed at the ri^d progress of Charles, Paul began to trcnriil^ aad net 
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without roMon, for th« libertie. of Italy. Fran^ Jm, t^ Moparor'a ai^nt 
rivul had observed with deep doncem the hunuliatioa of Gennaay. and wm 
become senaible, that if some vigorous and timely affort was not made, 
Charles must soon acquire such a d^ree of power as wmm enable him to 
<rivo law to the rest of Europe. He therefore resolv^ to form such a com- 
bination against the emperor as should put a to his d^rous career. 
He accordingly negotiate for this purpose with wlvman 11. the Pope, 
the VenetiaM, and^ith England. He encouraged the dectoifiDf Saxony and 
the landgrave of Hesse, by remitting them conaiderablo sums, to continue 
the struggle for their liberties : he levied twps m all parts of ^ domin¬ 
ions, and he wmtractod for a considerable body of Swiss mercenanea.(l) 


government fo one night, contributed yet farther to divert Charles from 
marching immediately Into Saxony, as he was uncertain how soon he might 
be obliged to lead his forces into Italy. The politic Maurice, however, found 
means to save himself during this dday, by a pretend^ negotiation with his 
injured kinsman: while the death of Francis I. which happened before he 
was able to carry any of his schemes into execution, together with the &ial 
extinction of Fiesco's conspiracy, by the vigilant of the celebr^M Andrew 
Doria. equally a friend to the empiror and repubhc, encouraged paries to 
act with vigour in Germany; more especially m he foresaw that Henry II. 
who had suWded his father in the throne of France, though a prince of vi- 
gour and abiUty, would be so much occupied at home m forming his new 
ministry, that he had nothing to fear for some tune, either from the negotia¬ 
tions or personal efforts of that young monarch. • ' 

This interval of security the emperor seized to take vengeance on the 
elector and the landgrave : and aa he was uncertmn how long the calm might 
continue, he instantly marched into Saxony, at the he^ of sixteen thouMnd 
veterans. The elector’s forces were more numerous, but they were divided. 
Charles did not allow them time to assemble. He attacked the mam body 
at Mulhauaen, near Mulbera; defeated it after an obstinate dispute, and 
took the elector prisoner. The captive pnnce 

the emperor, whom he found standing on the field of battle, m the ml ex- 
pecUtion of victory. The elector's bdiaviour, even in his present unfortunate 
and humbling condition, was alike equal, magnanimoua, and d^nt. It was 
worthy of his gallant resistance. He alike avoided a sullen pnde and a mean 

submiision. “ The fortune of war," said he, « most «««=«>"« 

_ 1 4-» Kn tmoafoA**_Ha-A Chari AS rudely 


“ Charles of Ghent was the only title you lately allowed ine. You Aall M 
“ treated as you deserve!" turning from him with a haughty air. lo tnis 
cruel repulse the king of the Romans added repr^hes in his own name, 
using exWetaions still more harsh and insulting. The elector made no reply, 
but with an unaltered countenance, which discovered neither astomshment 
nor dejection, accomimnied the Spanish soldiers appoint^ to 

The emperor spes^y marched towards Wittemberg (the capital, m that 
age, of the electoral branch of the Saxon family) hoping tlmt, wme tae wn- 
Bternation occasioned by his victory was still rece^, 

submit M soon aa he appeared b^ore their walls. But Sybilla of Cleyes, th 
elector’s wife, a woman equally distinguished by her vurtae and abihties, m- 
•lead of obeyinff the imperial sununons, or abandoning Mrseli to teaw ^ 
lamentation on account of her husband's misfortunes, wlmated 
bv her example, as well as exhortation, to a vigorous ^enco ; ^ 
gniliiig that he could not suddenly reduce the place by foiw» had recoup ^ 
neana at once ungenerous and unwarlike, but more exp ^tioue 
He irnimnnad Skills a second time to open the gatee; infonninf her, ui»‘ 
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in caae of rofiiml, tte elector diould answer with hia bead for her obstinanr. 
And, in ord« to convince her that he was Ri earnest, he brouf^t his on- 
sonar to an innnedlate trial, subjecting the greatest poince in the empire to 
the juriidlction of a oourt-nurtud composed of Sponi^ and Italian officers ; 
who foondiitf their charge against hinr uran the imperial ban, a senteiire 
pronounced ty the ode authority of Charles, and destitute of every legal 
formality which could render it valid, presumed the elector convicted of 
treason and rebeRion, and condemned him to suffer death by being be¬ 
head ed.(l) 

Frederic wag amusing himself In playing at chess with his fellow.prisoner, 
Ernest of Brunswio, when this decree was intimated to him. He pausH 
for a moment, thou^ without apy symptom of surprise or terror; and after 
taking notice of the irrepilarity as well as injustice of the iirucecdings agaiiist 
him, •' It is ea^j" said he, " to Mmprehend the emperor s scheme. 1 must 
" die because Wittemberg refuses to surrender: and 1 will lay down my lilc 
“ with pleasure, if by that sacrifice 1 can preserve tlie dignity of mv htiuse, 
" and transmit to my posterity the inheritance which 1 received from my 
" ancestors. Heaven grant," continued he, “that this sentence may affect 
“ mv wife and children no more than it does me ! that they may not,'for tlie 
“ sAe of adding a few years to a life already too long, renounce honours 
“ and territories which they were born to possess 1" He then turned to bis 
antagonist, challenged him to continue tne game, and played with his usual 
attention and ingenuity.(S) 

It happened as the elector had feared : the account of his condemnation 
Vas not received with the same indifference at Wittemberg. SybiUa, who 
had supported witdi such undaunted fortitude her husband’s misfortunes, 
while she imagmed his person was free from danger, felt all her resolution 
fail, the moment his life was threatened. Anxious for his safety, she despised 
every other consideration ; and was willing to make any sacrifice, in order 
to appeasethe rage of an incensed conqueror. Meantime Charles perceiving 
that the expedient he had tried began to produce the intended effect, fell by 
degrees ftotn his former firmness, and allowed hunself to soften into pro¬ 
mises of clemency and forgiveness if the elector would show himself worthy 
of favour, by submitting to certain conditions. Frederic, on whom the con- 
sideratimi of what he hunself might suffer had made no impr^sion, was 
melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved. He could not resist the en¬ 
treaties of his family. In compliance with their repeated solicitations, he 
agreed to articles of accommodation, which he would otherwise have rejected 
with disdain j-“to resign the electorid dignity, to put the imperiai^troops im¬ 
mediately in posaessioa of his capital, and to remain the emperor s pnaoiier. 
In return for these important concessions, the emperor pruniised, not only 
to spare his Ufe, but to settle on him and his posterity the city of 
its territory, tog^ether with a revenue of fifty thous^u florins.(3) 1 he 

electorate wae instantly bestowed upon Maurice. This sacrilice, though with 
no small reluctance, Cnarles was obliged to make: as it would neither nave 
been safe nor prudent to violate his engagements with a i-iirhke pnnee, 
whom he had seduced by ambitious hopes to abando* his natural allies, anil 
whose friendihip was still necessary. , , _. ii • i 

The landgrave of Hesse, Maurice’s father-in-law. was still in aims but ho 
thouaffitno mre of resistance. Alarmed at the fate of the elector of Saxony, 
Ws^y eare was how to procure favourable torms from the emperor, whom 
he now viewed aa a conqueror, to whose will there was » 
mitting. Maurice encouraged this tame spuit, by 

powi^and boasting of his own interest with his victorious aU>. I he 1^ 
grave acoor^^^’Uirew himself at the emperor s after ^ ^ 

SUl»w\a®»d to impose, Maurice and the elector of 

s^^ties foTus perso^^om. But his subm^sion was no sooner 
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nude, than Charles ordered him to be arreMed, and detained priaoner undw 
the custody of a Spanish gnanl ; and whoi the eieetor and Mauriee, filUj 
with indignation at being made the instruments of deceiving and ruininK 
their fHend, represented tba infamy to whidi tiiey would be rTpnm-d, unless 
the landgrave was set at liberty ; that they were bound to proc^ his re¬ 
lease, having pledged their faith to that effect, and even ragged their own 
persons as sureties for bis, the emperor, who no loi^r stood in need of thdr 
services, coolly replied, that he was ignorant of their particular (w private 
transactions with the landgrave, nor was his conduct to be rwalat^ by 
theirs. I know." added he, in a decisive tone, " what I mysdit have pro- 
" ndsbd; for that alone I am 8nswerable."(l) These wor^ put so end to 
the conference, and all future entreaties pryved ineffectuaL 

Charles hav^ now in bis power the two nreatest princes of the empire, 
carried them about with him in triumph ; and having humbled aU whom he 
bad not attached to his interest, proceeded to exercise the rit^ta of a con- 
imeror. He ordered his trom to seise the artillery and military stores of 
w who had been members of the Bmalkaldic league; and he levied, by his 
sole authority, large sums, as well upon those who had served him with fidelity, 
as upon such as had appeared in arms agidnst him. Upon the former, bh 
their contingent towarts a war undertaking, as he pretended, for com¬ 
mon benefit; upon the latter, as a^ne, by way of punishment, for their re¬ 
bellion. His brother Ferdinand t 3 rranniBra with still more severity over his 
Bohemian subjects, who had taken arms in support of their civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties: he strlpt them of all their ancient privil^es, and loaded 
them with oppressive taxeB.(3) 

The good fortune, or, as it has been caUed, the Stas of the house of 
Austria, was now at its height. The emperor having humfiled, and, as he 
imagined, subdued the independent spirit of the Germans, summoned a diet 
to meet at Aunburg, “ in order to compose finally the controversies with 
“ regard to religion, which had so long disturbed the empireor, in other 
words, to enslave the minds of those whose persons and properties were 
already at his dispiunL He durst not, however, commit to free saffrage 
of the Germans, broken as their spirit was by subjection, the determination 
of a matter so interesting. He therefore entered the ei^ at the head of his 
Spanish t^ps, and assigned them quarters there. He cantoned the rest of 
hia army in the adjacent villwes ; and hS took possession by force of the ca¬ 
thedra, together with one of the principal churches, where his priests re¬ 
established with great pomp the rites of the Romish worship. These preli¬ 
minary steps being taken, in order to intimidate the members, and to make 
them ai^ueinted with the emperor’s pleasure, he opened tiie diet with a 
sp<^h, in which he pointed out the fatal effects of the religious dissensions 
which had arisen in Germany; exhorted ^em to recognise the authority of 
the general council, which he had taken so mudi pains to procure ; aira to 
stand the award of an sssembly to which tbsy origimdly appealed, as 
having the sole right of judgment in the case. 

But the council, to which Charles wished to refer all oontroveraiea, had 
undergone by this time a violent diange. The same jealousy, which had 
made the pope recall his troops, had also made him tnnalate the eouneU to 
Bol^a, a mty subject to his own juriadictioa. The diet of Augsburg, over¬ 
awed by threats, and inftuenced by promises, petitioned the pope, at Uie e»- 
neroFa desire, in the name of the whole Gerauudo body, to Miioin the pre¬ 
lates who had retired to Bokepa to return again to Trent, and renew taeir 
ddiborations in that place. But Paul eluded the demand. He omde Uie 
fathers at Bologna, to whom he referred the petition of the diet, put a direct 
ne^ptlve upon Bie request ; and Charles, as he could no longer hope to an- 

S iire such an ascendant in the ooundl as to render it sufaeervimit to his am- 

tious aim, and to prevent the authority so venerable an-Mr item 

being turned against him, sent two Spamsb lawyers to ^logna, who, in pre- 


Cl) Tbuftnuts Ub. \f. Strur. C*>rin. Hitt. G^rm. t«m. li. 
(2) Id. ibid. 
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,ew* of tbe legate^ protMtod. ^at the translation of the council to that 
place had been uaneoeaaarf. and founded on false or frivolous pretexts • that 
wbila it oontinuod to neet-aere, it ought to be deemed an unlawfid and schU- 
BMtioal ooaranticle, and all ito decisions held null and void ; and that as the 
pope, together with tbe corrupt ecclesiastics who depended upon him (those 
who depended upon Charles having remained at Trent) had abandoned the 
care of the dinrub, the emperor, as its protector, would employ all the power 
which Gk>d bad committed to him, in order to preserve it from those cnla- 
miUes with whitdi it was threatened. 

In conseonenoe of this resolution, Charles employed some divines of known 
abilities and leaning, to prepare a system of doctrine, which he presented to 
the diet, as what all ^ould conform to, “ until a council, such ns they wished 
“ for, could be caUed." Henee the name Interim, by which this svstem is 
known. It was conformable in almost every article to the tenets of tlie Ku- 
mish chund), and tbe Romish rites were enjoined ; but all disputed doctrines 
were exprewed in the softest words, in Scripture phrases, or in terms of 
studied ambiguity. In regard to two points only, some relaxation of popish 
rigour was granted, and some latitude in practice admitted. Such eccle¬ 
siastics as hw married, and did not choose to part from their wives, were 
allowed nevertheless to perform their sacred functions; and those provinces 
which bad been accustomed to partake of the cup as well os of the bread in 
the communion were still indulged the pflvilnge of receiving both.(l) 

This treatise being read in presence of the members, according t<i form, 
tbe archbishop of Mentz, president of the electoral college, rose up hastily, 
as soon as it was finished, and having thanked the emperor for his uiiwearb^ 
endeavours to restore peace to the church, signified, in the name of the diet, 
their approbatioA of the system of doctrine which his Imperial majesty hud 
preparea, together with their resolution of conforming to it in every parti¬ 
cular. And although the whole assembly was amazed at a declaration so un¬ 
precedented and unconstitutional, as well as at the elector’s presumution, in 
pretending to deliver the sense of the diet upon a point which liod not 
hitherto been the subject of consultation or debate, not one member had the 
courage to contradict what he had said. Charles therefore held the arch¬ 
bishop’s declaration to be a ratification of the Interim, and prepared to en¬ 
force the observance of it as a decree of the empi™.(2) . . 

’I’he Interim was accordingly published, immMiately after the dissolution 
of the diet, in the German as well as in the Latin language ; but, like nil 
con ciliating schemes proposed to men heated by disputotion, it pleased nei¬ 
ther party. Tbe Protertants thought it granted too little indulgence > tb® 
CaUudice, too much ; both were iWtisfied- The emperor, however, fond 
of his plan, adhered to his resolution of carrying it into exMution. llul this 
proved one of the most difficult and dangerous undertakings in his i 
for although three Protestant princes, Msurice, the elector 1 mutine, and the 
elector ofBrandenburg, agreed to receive the Interim, several othera remon¬ 
strated against it: and the free cities, with one voice, join^ in refusing to 
admit it, tiU force taught them submission. Augsburg and Ulm being Mr- 
faarously stript of their privileges, on account of their 
citiM fetgnea compliance. But this obedience, extort^ by the 
a«thority,iiroduoedno change in the sentimenU of the 
mitted vJ^^uctance to the power that 

a time they oonceeled their resentment, it was daily gathering force, and 
soon broke forth with a violence that shook the ji,- 

In this moment of general submission it is worthy of 
doctor of Saxony, though the emperor s prisoner, Md tempted N>th by 

throato and nremmes, rdused to lenohis sanction to the Interim. 

in^rSl^riK^phU^^ not of a birot AfUr d^sr^ h-s fi*^ 
hdief in the doctrinea of the Reformation, » I **“* '**' 

' my old age, abandon the principles for which I early con« 


early contended ; nor, in 


(I) Father Paul. lib. ill. Ooldait. Caiul./mp. ro\. >. 
W Id. ibid. 
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" order to procure freedom during a few decKnin^ean, -will 1 betray that 
** good cause, on account of whldb I have enffereu eo muidi, and am still 
» ^ing to suffer: better for me to anioy, in this solitude, the eeteem of 
" virtuous men, together with the approoatlon of my own conscience, than 
" to return into tiie world with the inmutatiOn and guilt Of apost&cy, to din. 
" grace and embitter the remainder of my dayB."(l) 

The contents of the Interim were no sooner known at Rome than the 
members of the sacred college were filled with rage and indignation. They 
exclaimed against the emperor'a profane enmoadiment on the SacerdotU 
function, in presuming with the concurrence of an assembly rf laymen, to 
define' articles of faith, and regulate modes of worahip. They compared 
this rash deed to that of Uaziah, who, with an unhallowed hand, had touched 
Ae ark of God. But the pope, whose jhdgpnent was improved by longer 
experience in great transactions, and more extensive observation of human 
afifaiia, though displeased at the enmeror’s encroachment on his jurisdiction, 
viewed the matter with more indifference. He perceived that Charles, by 
joining any one of the contending parties in Germany, might have had it in 
his power to have crushed the other, but that the presumption of success 
had now inspired him with the vain thought of being able to domineer over 
both; and he foresaw that a system, which all attamied and none defended, 
could not be of long diiration.(9) He was more sensibly affected by the em¬ 
peror’s political measures, and his^wn domestic concerns. 

Charles, as 1 have already had occasion to notice, had married Margaret 
of Austria, his natural daughter, to Octavio Farnese, the pope’s grandson. 
On his own son Lewis, Octavio's father, whose a^randizement he had sin¬ 
cerely at heart, Paul bestowed the duchies of Parma and Pladentia, then part 
of St. Peter’s patrimony. But the emperor less fond of ag^andizing hb 
daughter, whose children were to succeed to the inheritance, rmused to grant 
to Lewis the investiture of those territories, under pretence that they were 
appendages of the duchy of Milan. Enr^ed at such ungenerous conduct, the 
pope undertook to bestow himself that investiture which he craved, and the 
emperor persisted in refusing to confirm the deed. Hence a secret enmity took 
place between Paul and Charles, but one still stronger between Charles and 
Lewis. To complete the pope’s misfortunes, Lewis became one of the most 
detestable tyrants that ever disgrac^ human nature, and justly fell a sacri¬ 
fice to his own crimtis, and to the injuries of his oppressed subjects. Gon- 
zaga, governor of MUfui, who had watdied for such an opportunity, and even 
abetted the conspirators, immediately took possession of Placentia, in the 
emperor’s name, and reinstated the Inhabitants in their ancient privileges. 
The Imperialists likewise attempted to surprise Parma, but were dust^pomt- 
ed by the vigilance and fidelity of the gamson.(3) 

Paul was deeply afflicted for the loss of a son, whom, notwithstand ing his 
vices, he loved with an excess of parental affection, and immediately de¬ 
manded of the emperor the punishment of Goazaga, and the restitution of 
Placentia to Iiis grandson Octavio, its rightful hiir. But Charles evaded 
both demands ; he chose rather to bear the infamy of defrauding Ibis own 
son-in-law of his patrynonlal inheritance, and even to expose himself to the 
imputation of being accessary to the crime which had given an opportunity 
of seizing it, than quit a possession of such vslue. An ambition so 
and which no oonsiderations either df decency or justice could restrain, 
transported Paul beyond his usual moderation. Eager to take arms against 
the emperor, but conscious of his own inability to contend with such an ene¬ 
my, he warmly scdieited the king of France and the republio of Venice to 
take part In ms quarrel; but finding all his negotiations ineffectoal, he en¬ 
deavoured to acquire by policy what he could not recover by force. Upon a 
supposition that Charlra would not dare to detain the pc ia se sMo na m the 
Holy See, he proposed to re-unite to it Pamta and Placentia, by reoalllng hie 


(I) Sleid. p. 401. Robcrtioii, Chmrkt P*. book is. 
Father Paul. lib. ill. PeleTicini, lib# ii. 
Tbuanus, lili. ir. JUtm. d€ HiUter, 
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r nt of P*na* from Octevio, whom he could indemniiy in the mean time 
the loWj hf B new eetebli^ment in the eocleuaetical state; and by de- 
_^Q,{ji)|rl%oentis from the emperoi, as of the patiwo^ of the church- 
Pnt ybBa Paul was priding himself in this happy device, Octavio, an am- 
hitiouB and h^-spinted voung man, having litUe Mth in sudi a refinement 
^ Dtdicy, ana not dioosing to abandon certainty for hope, applied to the 
emo^r to protect him in hia duchy.(l) 

'Kia onexpected defection of one of hia own family, of the pandson 
whose fortune it had been the care of his declining years to build, to an 
enemy whom he hated, agitated the venerable pontiff beyond hia strength, 
and is said to have occasioned that illness of which he soon after died.(^l— 
An historian more sprightly than profound, and more keen than candid, bos 
liere affected to raise a smile, thui “ any other cause than old age siiuuld be 
" affliimed for the death of a ^an of fourtcore ;\3') and a more r^pec^le 
his^n. one equally elegant and learned, and no less inteUigent thwi judi- 
cious hai taken much pains to prove that the pope s “ disease was the »s- 
« twal effect of old age, not one of those occasioned by r^lmce of ?“"«"«• (*) 
But both allow that Paul was violentlu affected w hen informed of Octai lo s 
nndutiful conduct; and the Utter inarms im, that “he was seised with suA 
“ a trantport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that hia voice was heard ins^ 

“ veral apartments of the palace tliat his miud was irritated almost to 
« madness ”(6) And weak and eredulou* as some historians may be, and 
fo^ of “attnbuting the death of illustrious persons to ertraordinaru 
“^ses,”—there ii^urely nothing extraordinary 111 supposing that menteU 
irrisatinn and bitter erying might occasion a latarrh, the distemper of which 
talent transport of passion increase the uaturol .n.beci- 

^Ig^l^medre^^m^e of Julius HI. and in ord^er to 

riiis Vy 

« a gen^man, than a rich o”® ^7?„^e.C6) “liediscovered fern 

“ tioDS conferred upon me, and cardinal had taken 

inclination, however, to choice should fall .>n him, he would 

when he entered the concUve, *;“® ^ deliberations. lie knew, 

immediately call the pneral council to res^e ite den^^" ^ 

by experience, how difficult it wm to c ,shich it was the inte- 

aions of anch a bo^ of men, within ^e emperor persisted in his 

rest of the court of Rome^ return into theSiosoni of the clmrch, 

resolution of forcing the fo order to combat 

and eamesUy soUcited that « ‘^‘t^tUna JJlius ci.uld not with 

their prejudU, and to support Wf,C“?o^umrto him^lf the merit of a 
decency reject hU request; himself more particularly 

meaMote become nececeaiT, and al»o to uwr . ^ matter^ and 

wiffi Charles, he pretended to move, anf foTrent.(7) 
^terwards issued a buU f®'*^® Auo^rg, in order to enforce the 

Meanwhile the emperor held a act of the em- 

observation of the Interim, and to J, well as an explicit pnn 

pire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the oouncU, 


(1) Tboaau. lib- »>• "• 

ay U ibid. 

l^bmUoa,!His?*ciimrlts V. book s. 
W Id. ibid. 

(«1 Afem.de Kibter. , . 

(7) Patbci Paul. lib. hi. 
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mke of oonfbrmiqg to ita deeraei. An4 ondi abodttto ueoalaiior jbaJ 
CaitflM mo^uired orer the meBiben of the Ooinvdo bodf, t^ Jm pncm^ 
e BeooM, in which the anthority of th»couocil waa raoogidied, aid deckred 
to be the proper roonedy for die evib which afflicted toe chunii. The ob- 
aervatioD cd the Interim was more abv^y mijdned than aver; and the em¬ 
peror threatened all who had hitherto neglected or refoaed to conform to it 
with the severest effects of his vengeance,if they pexsirted in their 
dience. 

During the meeting of this diet^ a new attempt was made to procure li¬ 
berty to the landgrave. No-wise reconciled by time to his condition, he 
new ev^ dn more impatient of restraint; and having often ^plied to 
his sureties, Maurice and the elector of Brandenbuig, who took every oppor¬ 
tunity of soliciting the emperor in hie behalf, though without effect, he now 
commanded his sons to summon them, with l&al formality, to perform their 
engagements, W surrendering themselves to be treated as the emperor had 
treated him. Thus pushed to extremity, the sureties renewed their appli- 
ration to Charles. Resolved not to grant their request, but anxious to get 
rid of their incessant importunity, the emperor endeavoured to prevail on 
the landgrave to give up the obli^tion winch he had received from them ; 
and when that prince refused to part with a security which he deemed essen¬ 
tial to his safety, Charles, W a smgular act of despotism, cut the knot which 
he could not untie. As if fmth, honour, and conscience, had been subjected 
to his swa^ he, by a public deed, annulled the bond which Maurice and the 
elector of Brandenburg hud granted, and absolved them from all their obli¬ 
gations to the landgrave 1(1) A power of cancelling those solemn contracts, 
which are the foundation ot that mutual confidence whereby men are held 
together in social union, was never daimed by the most despotic princes or 
arrogating priests of heathen antiquity: that enormous usurpation was re¬ 
served for trie Roman pontiffs, who had rendered themselves odious by the 
exercise of such a pernicious prerogative. All Germany was therefore filled 
with astonishment when Charies assumed the same right. The princes who 
had hitherto contributed to his aggrandizement began to tremble for their 
own safety, and to take measures for preventing the danger. 

The first toeck which Charles met with in bis ambitious projects, and which 
convini^ him that the Germans were not yet slaves, was in his attempt to 
transmit the empire as well as the kingdom of Spain, and his dominions in 
the I^w Countries, TO his son Philip. He had formerly assisted his brother 
Ferdinand in obtaining the dignity of king of the Romans; and that 
prince had not only studied to render himself acceptable to the people, but 
had a son, who was born in Germany, grown up to toe years of manhood, 
and who possessed in an eminent degree such qualities as rendered him the 
darling of his count^men. The emperor, however, warmed with contem¬ 
plating this vast design, flattered himself that it was not impossible to pre¬ 
vail on the electors to cancel their former tooice of Ferdinand, or at least 
to elect Philip a second king of the Romans, substituting him as next in suc¬ 
cession to his uncle. With this view he took Philip, who had been educated 
in Spain, along with him to the diet at Augsburg, that toe Germans might 
have an opportunity to observe and become acquainted with the prince in 
whose behalf he soucited their interest; but no sooner was the proposal 
made known, than all toe electors, the ecclesiastical as well as secular, con¬ 
curred in expressing such strong disapprobation of the measure, that Charies 
was obliged to drop his project as impracticabie.(S) They foresaw, that by 
continui n g the imperial crosm, like an hereditary dignity, in the same 
family, they should give the son an opportunity of oarryiim on that system 
of oppression which the father had be^n, and put it in hu power to over¬ 
turn whatever was yet left entire in the andent and venerable fabric of the 
German constitution. 

This plan of domestic ambition, which had long engrossed his thvngbts, 


(I) Thoitaii«» lib. ri. 
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Ktai hr Hi* wtect wnicn ne oepenoea upon wixn moet connaenee. 
S^^nunlooked'for occurrenoe now happened, and created new ubatadee 
the eaecutlon of hie plan in r^ard to rdipon. 

Jtflina III. during the firet eSuaions of joy and gratitude on hia 
^ »Vo Mnal throne, had confirmed Octavio Farneae in the Doa> 


Thona* JuUnB 111. ouruig mo uroi, ouwuua u. ..... 

to the papal throne, had confirmed Octavio Farneae in the poa- 
SSWn of the duchy of Parma, he aoon began to repent of hia generoaity. 

_e.ni luMsodllAn nf PiacentiA : and Gonsaira. in>vemor 
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£««^of hie inabUity to defend himself against the im^na! troops, he ap- 
to the pope for protection, as a va^of the Holy 8e^ But the imp«^ 
minister h^inc auteady pre-occupied the ear of Julius, Octavio a petition 
it^^I i^rr^ption. DespLing, therefore, of support from 1^ 
he be«an to Iwk elsewhere for assistance: and Henry 11. of hratioe, 
Kn^prin^werful enough to protect him, was fortunately in a situa¬ 
tion to lend him that domekic concerns, but brought hia 

^J^liSSna^tAl^o British kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted hi. 

r^n the -f-t, 

Henry wa. at fuU lebure V„"aZr«Uv sX^tel. He 

l“"So‘^v*^,^^f‘*oXro I and" of wi opuortunity of regaining foot- 

ing in Italy, furnished him with field'^ the allies of the 

^e war of Parma, where the French twk the^ 

duke, andthelmpenriirtsas Ae^te d^igti„p,ighe^d by no memorable 

ing declared Octevio'a in iSy prevented most of the 

event; but the alarm which ^;IJ, , ,j,g day appointed for re-assem- 

ItaliaB prdatea from nuncios Ifbund it necessary to ad¬ 
ding the coundl; so tlmt thele^t number might then assemble a. 

jouS to a future day, hoping ^“^eir Seratimis. When that day 
would enable ^em in ^ ^ „d -4 audience, and protested, in hia 

came, the French ambaasador d g„ch an improper juncture; 

maater'a name, ?" made it impossible for the ^epu- 

when a war, wMtonly .•»/Wx^ent in saVety. *" 

,.5» 
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council, but must consider end 
coiivention.(l) , «Kii credit of the council, et the 

Thftt decUumtion guv® ® ij»irAte however, affected to de- 

oemiawKUiment <rf iU ^*^*^"?‘^*'n_m.eeded^ deterfiiine tbe great 
■piae Hanry’a protest; the prelates pwewea supper, penance, and 

UB contr^way concerning the ^ ui, .utlgirity to the utmosOn 

SLCaTJSSon; ««! tlTe ^ iuriirilrtion ^ that a-ombly- 

ofder to the reputation and j ooutrary to it» dw-reee, ^ 

Proteataata were prohibited to tea^ any rufnsing compliance, their 

iSrSMta church 1 “<*J?“ i^WingVuhed them- 

and eriled; such dismissed : their o«cea 

th.S^^idun«t to ; and the n^.pl« *^ 

ware fiiud with the moat bigoted of tneir —huni tliey regarded os laela- 
S^lT^d th/y^ested a. > 

eubinit to the authority ot ruier., 

^^^h.r Psul. «b. iv. Bob.r««,n, //«/■ CH.rU. F boot a- 
i id ibid. 3 (J 
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Tbew tmnnical maMum £«% opaoed tha ^ea of Maurice of Saxony and 
otlier LuUieran princea, who, allured by the promiae of liberty of eongdance 
arid tha pnwpect of fai11i«r adTant8gae> aaaatad the emperor in the war 
againat the confederataa of SmalkaUL^ Maurice, In particular, who had 
lon|r beheld with jealoua concern the uaurpationa Charles, now saw the ne* 
ceaaity of aetting bounds to than; and he who had perfidioualv stript hia 
nearest rdation and bene&ctor of hia hereditary possessions, and Wn chiefly 
inatnunental in bringing to tha brink of ruin the civil and religious libertin 
of his country, became the deliverer of Germany. 

The policy with which Maurice conducted himself in the execution of his 
design was truly admirable. He was so perfect a master of address and dig. 
simidation, that he retained the emperor's confidence, while he recovered 
the good opinion of the Protestants. As 4ie^ knew Charles to be inflexible 
with respect to the submission which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hesitate a moment whether he should establish that form of doctrine and 
worship in hig dominions: he even undertook to reduce to obedience the 
citisena of Magdeburg, who persisted in rejecting it; and he was chosen 
general, by a diet assembled at Augsburg, of the fmperud army levied fur 
that purpose. But he at the same time issued a declaration, containing pro. 
fessions of his zealous attachment to the reformed religion, as well as ot his 
resolution to guard i^aiust all the errors and encroa^ments of tb^apal 
see ; and he entered his protest aghinst the authority of the council of Irent, 
unless the Protestant divines bad a full hearing granted them, and were 
allowed a decisive vui^ in that assembly ; unless the pope renounced his 
pretensions to preside in it, should engage to submit to its decrees, and to 
absolve the bishops from their oath of obedience, that they might deliver 
their sentiments with greater freedom. He reduced Magtkiburg, after a 
siege of twelve months, protracted by design, in order that hia schemes 
might be ripened before his army was disbanded.(l) The public articles of 
capitulation were perfectly conformable to the emperor's views, and suffici' 
ently severe. But Maurice gave the magistrates secret assurances that their 
oity should not be dismantled, and that the inhabitants should neither be 
dimurbed in the exercise of their religion, nor deprived of any of tlieir an- 
cmt privUeges; and they, in their turn, elected him their burgrave—a 
dignity which had formerly belonged to the electoral house of Saxony, and 
which entitled its possessor to very ample jurisdiction both in the c»y and 
its dependencies. 

Far from suspecting any thing fraudulent or collusive in the terms of ac- 
oommodation, uie emperor ratified them without hesitation, freely absul'viog 
the Magdeburgers from the sentence of ban denounced against them ; and 
Maurice, under varioue pretences, kept his veteran troops in pay; while 
Charles, eng^ed in directing the affairs of the council, entertalnea no appre> 
hansion of his designs. But, previous to the unfolding of these designs, some 
aeoount must be given of a new revolution in Hungary, which contriml^ not 
a little toward the extraordinary success of Maunce s operations. 

When Solyroan deprived tiie young king of Hungary of the d omini ons 
which Ills father had left him, he granted that unfortunate prince, as has 
been already related, the country of Transylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this province, together with the care of edu- 
oating the infant king ^or the sultmi still allowed him to rettun that title,) 
was committed to Isab^a the queen-mother, and Martinuxzi bishop of Wa> 
ndin, whom tlie late kii^ of ilui^ary had appointed his son's guardians, 
and regants of hm dominions. This oo-ordin^« jurisdiction occasioned the 
■ama d issensions in a small principality which it would have excited in a 
great monarchy. The queen and bishop grew jealoiui of each oUier's autho¬ 
rity I birth had their partisans amongst toe noulity ; but as Martinuzi}, by 
bis airt>wor talents, began to acquire the aaeen^t, Isabella courted the 
protection of the Turka. The pwtic prelate saw his daqger, mid, throu^ 
the mediation of some of the nobles, who were solicitous to save their country 

(O Siibtst. Beoelin. Oiad. MagiUi, Avno\i\, f'tt. Manrit. 
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from calkmities i>f dvil war, he oonduded an ap«ement with the qweew. 
But lie, at the same tfane, secretly di8pBtched*one of his eonfidanta to Vienna, 
and entered Into a negotiation with the king of ^ Romans, whom he ofci^ 
to aaaist in ekpelling the Turks, and in recovering possession of the Hunga¬ 
rian throne. 

Allured W such a flattering prospect, Ferdinand agreed, notwithstanding 
his truce wltB Bolyman, to mvade the principality of Tmnsylvaniik The 
troops destined {at that service, consisted of veteran Spanisli and German 
■oldim, wen commanded by Castaldo marquis de Piadena, an officer of great 
knowledM in the art of war, who was powerfully seconded by Martinussi 
and his faction among the Hungarians ; and the sultan being then at the 
head c>f hit forces on the borders of Persia, the Turkish bashaws could net 
afford the queen such immediate or effectual uasistanoe as tlie exigency dt 
her affairs required. She was, therefore, obliged to listen to such ciinditions 
as gbe would at any other time have rejected with disdain. Slie agreed to 
give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her son's titio 
to the crown of Hungary, in exchange for the principalities of Oppelen and 
Ratibor in Silesia, for which she immediately set out. 

Martinnzzl, as the reward of his services, was appointed governor of 
Tranwlvania, with almost unlimited authority : and lie proved himwif wor¬ 
thy of it. He conducted the war against the Turks with equal abijity and 
success: he recovered some places of which they had taken possession ; he 
rendered their attempts to reduce others abortive ; and iie ehtnblished the 
dominion of the king of the Romans, not only in Tmiisylvania, but in se¬ 
veral of the adjacent countries. Always, however, afraid of tlie talents of 
Martinuzzi, Ferdinand now became jealous of his power ; and (.'astiUdo, by 
imputing to th^ governor designs which he never formed, and charging him 
wlSi a^ons of which he was not milty, at last convinced tlie king of the 
Romans that, in order to preserve his Hungarian crown, he must cut off that 
ambitious prelate. The fatal mandate was accordingly issued : ( astwdo 
willingly undertook to execute it: Martinuzzi was assassinated. Hut rer- 
dinaM, instead of the security wliich he expected from that liuib^ius mea¬ 
sure, found his Hungarian territories only exposed to more certain danger. 
The nobles detesting such jealous and cruel policy, either retirro to their 
own estatee, or grew cold in the service, if they continued with the Austrian 
army; while the Turks, encouragdB by the death of an enemy whose 
and abilities they dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities w ith fiesn vig»iir.( l) 

Maurice, in the mean time, having almost finished his intrigues P”>* 
parations, was on the point of taking the field against the emperor He aa 
concluded a treaty with Henry iF of France, who-wished to distmg^h 
himself, by trying his strength against the same enemy wliom it ho** 
the glory of his father's reign to oppose. But as it would liavc l^n ‘n****"' 
In a popish prince to undertake the defence of tlie 

inter^«t8 of religion, how much soever they might be affwted by the t^v. 
were not once mentioned in any of the articles. The only 
for now leaguing against Charles were to procure the 

to prevent the subversion of the ancient constitution lyd Jaws of ue>man 
empire. Religious concerns the confederates pretended to com y 

to care of Provi^nce. _ . v nroMMiMi 

Having secured the protection of the Frenck momwch, Ma • P , 
with great confidence, wt equal caution, to execute his P[“"- . , ^ 

it neMssary to demand on^ more, before he ^k 
landgrave iould be set at Uberty, he sent a solemn emba^. 
rftiSe German princes joined, to the emperor at 
tone Us request. Conrtant to his system with 

Chaiiee eluited the demand, though umd P" was of infiUte 

Bait this applicatioii, though of no benefit to the lanni^ * ta 

ffaurtce. ’it sei^ to justify his 

demonstrate the necessity of taking arms, in order to extort that equiuum 

(U UtuaiihHffi, //i.z. fifg. //«»«• li'>. »' 
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•MoMtioB ^hiciiUf medUtioa or entMBtvooBM aat (ri>tam. ^HBcwoidiur. 
W 4upatd«d Altort of to Farfa, to haaton tbe navcfa oft^ 

rtoad aziny: he took aaeiviuee to toinghia owairootM together an the fim 
anowioDa; and he providM for the aecuritjr of Saxony, while he ahoold be 
abaent. 

All theae oompUeated operationB were carried on with ao nrach qeereey, as 
to elude the obaerrathm M Charles, whose sagaeity in observing the conduct 
of ^ anmnd him commonly led him to excess of distrust. Heremained in 
perfect tranquillity at Iqepmok, solely occupied in counteracting the intri¬ 
gues of the pope's legate at Trent, and in settling tbe conditions on whidi 
the Protestant divines should be admitted into the council. Even Granville, 
blriiop of Arras, his prime minister, though one of the most sub^ statesmen 
df that, or perhaps of any age, was deceif ed by the exquisite address with 
which Maurice concealed his designs. “ A drunken Gemiain head," replied 
he to the duke of Alva's suspicions, concerning the elector's sincerity, “ is 
" too gross to form any scheme which I cannot easily praetrate and baffle." 
Granville was on this occdsion, however, the dupe m his own artifice. He 
had bribed two of Maurice’s ministers, on whose information he depended 
for their master’s intentions; but that prince having fortunately discovered 
their perfidy, instead of punishing them for their crime, dexterously availed 
himself of the fraud. He affected to treat these ministers with greater con¬ 
fidence than ever: be admitted tfiem into his consultations, aim seemed to 
lay open his heart to them ; but he took care all the while to make them 
sfxiuainted with nothing but what it was his interest should be known, and 
they transmitted to Inspruck such accounts as lulled the crafty Granville in 
Becurity.(l) 

At 1^ Maurice’s preparations were completed: and he had the satisfao- 
tiop to find, that his intrigues and designs were still unknown. But idthough 
ready to take the field, he did not yet lay aside the arts he had hitherto em¬ 
ployed. Pretending to be indi sposed, he dispatched one of the ministers whom 
Grwville had bribM to inform the emperor that he meant soon to wait upon 
him at Inspruck, and to apologise for his delay.(S) In the mean time he as¬ 
sembled his army, which amounted to twenty thousand foot and five thou¬ 
sand horse, publishing at the same time a manifmto, containing his reasons 
for taking arms ; namely, to secure the Protestant religion, to^mamtain the 
German constitution, and deliver the L^dgrave of Hesse from tlm miseries 
of a long and unjust imprisonment. To this the king of France, in his own 
name, amled a manifesto, in which he assumed the extraordinary appellation 
of Proteetor af th* Libertiet of German^/ anii Ut eaptioo Prine»*.{S) 

No words can express the emperor's artonisbment at events ao unexpected. 
He was not in a condition to oppose such fonnidaUe enemies. His embar¬ 
rassment increased their confidence: their operations were equally bold and 
suooessfaL 'fhe king of France immedistefr entered Lorrsin, made himself 
master of Toul, Ver£in, and Mets ; while Maurioe, no less intrepid and «i- 
terprising in the field than cautious and crafty in the oabinet, traversed all 
Upper Germany, every where reinstating the miupatnitee whom Charkw had 
deposed, and putting .tha ejected Protoriant muuators in poaseaaioa of the 
churches. 

The emperor had reooursa to negotiarion, the only reoeuna of the weak, 
and Maurm, etmadoua •af his ewa p<dirieal talents, and willing to manifest 
a paclfie dlnimition, agreed to an interview with the king of the Romans, in 
the town of Lints, in Austria, lesviiw his army to pnMeed on ito nsa^, 
under Hie command of the duke of Mecfidenbiug. Nnhing was determined 
in the eonferenoe at Lints, axcmt tiiat another should be told at Pnsssii. 
Meanwhile Maorioa oontiiHiad his operations with vigour. He marched 
direedy towards Insprudc ; and hoping to surprise the emperor in that open 
town, he advMioed with the most n^d motion that could be given to sograet 
a body of man, forcing sevei^ strong passes, and bearing down all resistance. 


(1) Mclvil't Mepuirs. 
m IhiS. 

(S) Jtfm. dr JliUir, tom. 
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of hk danger 8 few Itonra before the anene'e 
aniral; end elthouA night wu for adTvwed, dark, bnd rainy, he 
Biediatelf «ed in a Utter, being bo mndi afflicted with the goat 

M to be laoapalM of any other mode of tmTelling. Enraged that bia prey 
■boiiid eocapo hun, when he waa just on the point of Beiaing it, Maurice par* 
■oed tlw e mpom r and hia attendants some miles: but finding it impossible 
to orert^o men whose flight waa hastened by fear, he returned to Insprock, 
and abandoned the emperor's baggage to the piUage of hia s(ddieia.(l) 
Meantime Qiaiies pursued hia journey, and arrived m safety at ViUaofa in 
Carinthia, who* ha continued tul matters were finaUy settled with the Pro¬ 
testant princes. 

In oonsequenoe of Maurioe'a operetiona, the ootmcil of Trent broke up. 
The Oermau prelatea, anzioue ior the a^ety of their territories, returned 
home; the rest were extremely impatient to be gone ; and the legate, who 
bad hitherto disappointed aU the endeavours of the Imperial ambas^ors to 
procure the Protestant divines an audience in the council, gladly laid hold 
on such a plauaible pretext for dismissing an assembly, which he had found 
it so diffioult to govern. (8) The breach which had unhappily been made in 
the ohureh, instead of being closed, was widened ; and all mankind were 
made sensible of the Inefficacy of a general council for reconciling the con¬ 
tending parties. 

The victorious Maurice repaired to Palsau, on the day appointed for the 
second conference with the king of the Romans; and as matters of the great¬ 
est consequence to the future peace and independency of the empire wore 
then to be agitated, thither resorted the ministers of aU the electors, tog*, 
ther with deputies from most of the considerable prints and free cities. The 
elector Umifod his demand to three articles set forth in his manifesto j namt^ 
ly, the Uberty of the Landgrave, the public exerciM of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, and the re-establishment of the ancient constitution of Germany. 

These demands appearing extravagant to the Imperial ambiu^ors, they 
WMre presented by r erdinand to the emperor in person, at Villach, in the 
name of aU the princes of the empire. Popish as well m Protestant; in the 
name of such as had assisted in forwarding his ambitious schemes, lu well 
as those who had viewed the progress of his power with jealousy and dread. 
TTnwillh..- to fnreim at once obiects. which he had long pursued 


with hoM, ChMlw, notwithstanding his need of peace, 

4 a AL a bsaSaa a^ AWt-tV TTa rAiAntdM) tha Drofered terms with ais- 


ne meani only to amuse and deceive by a show of nMOciation, ^ 
rejotned Us troops, and laid siege to Fi^kfort on the Miune. Thw 
sure had the de£ed efect. Firm and haughty as his nature was, Charles 
found it neoeaaanr to make concessions ; and Maurice thought it 
dent to eooept of oonditions less advantageous thw th«^ 
than ag^ cniumit aU to the doubtful issue of war.(3) **® 

ed OAM more to Paseau, renewed the congi^, and conduded “ «• 

foUowlag torms:—" The confederates shall lay down their arms before 
" 19th day of Angnst: the Landgrave shall be set s<^ liberty, on or befi^ 
“that day; a dSet^ thali be hel^ithin six months, 

“ tiie Bwet adectiud method of preventiog for the future sl l^ 

" aeadan^nowwiig relij^n; in the mean rime, ne injurv “M*. ^ 

“ toimA as i^hweto to^^nfeasion of Augsburg, nor ‘***^‘***;^,^ 

"»S3iriSL-«»of ti-ir ta 

“22n;:sj.t£d'vSSdw 


(I) Arooldi Fit. JUkitrit. 
(S) Father Paul, lib. iv 
(3) Tbuoniit, lib. x. 


aw Ti^ssKndkr^ pa«ti 

^wmpeetiag raHaimi, tlM iMpnlstiaiMta tBe ptautt frmfy, in Mialf gf th. 

Piwtwtaiita, indl contiiliM Aw 0r«r in fan nBea.*(I) 

'<Saeh, dear nnUp, waa the memonhie tfmty vf Paaaatt, vhidi ■>« 
Mniits te the antboritf of Guaiea V. oveHnrma the vast fabric which he had 
enployed ao many yeara In ereetina, and estatdiahed tlfe Protectant church 
inOenBanf, uwn a firm and aeenre baaU. It k aingnlar, that in treatr 
ae artida waa inaerted in fiivonr of the kinf of Fniux, to whom the confede- 
ratee had bemi so nindi indebted for th^ aucoeaa- Bat Henry II. expe. 
rienoed' only the tre atm e n t whidi ererv prince, who lends his aid to the 
authors of a riril war, may expeet.(!e) As soon as the rage of taction began 
to subside, and any prospc^ of accommodation to open, hie services were Iw- 
getten, and his associates made a merit with their sovereign of the ingrati¬ 
tude with which they had abandoned thehr'prstector. 

The French monardi, however, sensible that it was more his interest to 
keep on good terms with the Gkmanic body than to resent the indi^itiee 
offered him by any particular member of it, concealed his displeasure at the 
perfidy of Maurice and his associates. He even affected to talk, in the same 
strain as formerly, of his seal for maintaining the ancient constitution and 
liberties of the empire. And he prepared to defend, by force of arms, his 
conquest in Lorrain, which he foresaw Charles would take the first opportu¬ 
nity of wresting from him. But before I relate the events of the new wars 
to which those conquests gave bii^h, we must take a view of the affairs of 
our own island ; a more contracted but not less turbulent scene, and dk- 
ooloured by more horrors and cruelties than the continent, during the dark 
and changeaUe peidod that followed the death of Henry VIII. and terrok 
natcd in the steady government of Elizabeth. 


LETTER LXII. 


Si^land, from ike Death of Henry VIII. witil the Aeeeeeion of Siizabeth, 
in 1558 together with an Account of the Affaire of Seotlmnd, during 
Period, and of the Progrete of the Reformation in both the Britiek 
Kingdome. 


Hbnsv VIII. 1^ his will, made near a month before hk death, left the crown, 
first to prince Edward, hk son by Jane Seymour; then to the princess Mary, 
hk daui^ter by Catharine of Anragon ; and lastly to the princess Elkahetb, 
his daughter by Anne Boieyn, though both princesses had been declared il- 
lagitimate by parliament. These particulars, my dear l%ilip, are necessary 
to be mentioned here, in order to the better understanding <ff the disputes 
which afterward arose in rMurd to the succession. 

Edward VI. being only nine years of age at the time of hk fhther^ death, 
the government of the kingdom was cmnmitted to sixteen executory among 
whom was Cranmer, afchbimop of Canterbury, the chancellor, chamberlain, 
and all the offiem of state. They choM one of their number, namely 
the earl of Hertford, the king's maternal uwde, hisCantfy ereathd duke of 
Somerac^ to represent the royal majesty, under the tide of Protector ; to 
whom dkpatches from Eiq^lkh minkters abroad should bedkseted, and whose 
n a me ahsiuld be employed, in all ord«s and prodamatians. Him they in¬ 
vested with all the exterior symbols of regal dignity ; and he procured a 
paunt from the young king, investing him also with re^ power.fd) 

'nk patent, in wlndi the executors are net so mudv as meadonad, bring 
sarreoduoiialy ehtafaied from a minor, the protectonhk of Som er se t wee a 
pe lp e we usarpatka ; but as the executors acquiesSed ui the new eetablUh- 


) lUeutil de Traim, tom. H. 
Hobcrtaon. Hiat. fjkmrUs book x. 
Bornttg auto Htforma^o toL u. 
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dlscarered ao extreme ettadunent to hia uimW 
a BMi^mS^flbBaiid jir^ty, few objeotioM were SwS'mwL^ 
tiUfc pther pmme» conspjred to wnirm toth. Somewet ha 
guMi aa ^ aeoret of the reformera. become by ^thHiSS 

numoroaa and reapectabte Wy of men in the kinKdom; and, l^imr ^ ^ 
f^ reatnunt, he ampl^ not to d^ver hia intention of 
diuaee m the Mcient r^oo. and of adopting atiU more of theRStaSi^S 
.innorahona. He ^ ^ t^t the king ahouid be educatedto^ 
same pnnciplea. To these Edward soon diacovered a aealous attachmei^ 
jnd all men foresting, m the course of hia reign, the total aboUtion of the 
Cathohc fiuth m Engknd, they be^^n early and very generally to declare 
themeelvee in favour of thow tenete, which were likely to becomi in thV3 
triumphant, and of that autbofitv by which they were propagated 
In hia themes for advancing the progress of the R^rmaSon, the protec¬ 
tor had always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, whoso moderation and 
prudence made him averse apinst all violent changes, and determined him 
to draw over the people, by insensible gradations, to that system of doct.ina 
and discipline which he esteemed the most pure and perfect.(l) And to 
these moderate counsels we are indebted, not only fur the full establishment 
of the Protestant religion in England, but also for that happy medium be¬ 
tween aujMrstition and enthusiasm observable in the constitution of the Eng¬ 
lish church.‘The fabric of the secular hierai«hy wasleft and maintained entire; 
the ancient liturgy was preserved, as far as was thought consistent with the 
new principles; many ceremonies, become venerable from age and pn'ceding 
use, were retained; and the distinctive habits of tiie clergy, according to 
their different ranks, were continued. No innovatimi was Mmitteii merely 
from aspirit of ofiposition, or a fiiiintical love of novelty. The establislimcnt 
of the Cnurch of England was a work of reason. 

As soon as the Englisli government was brought to some degree of com¬ 
posure, Somerset mMe preparations for a war witli Scotland ; determined 
to execute, if possible, that project of uniting tlie two kingdoms by marringe, 
on whii^ the late king had been so intent, and wliich seemed once so near a 
hi^ipy issue, but whiw had been defeated by the intrigues of cardinal Uea- 
toua. Thia peditio and powerful prelate, though not4ibie to prevent the psr- 
liamant of Scotlajod from agreeing to the treaty of marriage and union with 
England, being then in tlie hnnda.of the Protestant party, afterwanls re¬ 
gained his authority, and acquired sufficient iiiflueiiue, nut only to obllxe tlie 
earl of Arran, who had succeeded him in the regency, to renounce his amance 
with Henry VIII. but also to abjure tlie principles of the Reformation, to 
whicdi he ■MKwiKid xealously attached, and to reconcile himself in 1543, to the 
Romish oommunion, in the Franciscan church at Stirling.(S) 

The fatal effects of this change iu the religious and political sentiments of 
the regent wrae long felt in Scotland. Arran's apostacy may even perhaps 
he ooB^dered as the remote cause of all the civil broils which afflicted both 
kingdoms in the subsequent century, and which terminated in the final ex¬ 
pulsion of the house of Stuart, of w hich the infant queen of Scots was now 
the sole representative. The soutliern and most fertile puts of the king¬ 
dom were suddenly laid waste by aa English army. Various iiostilitios en¬ 
sued with various success, but without any decisive event. At last an end 
toss put to that ruinous and inglorious warfare, by peace concluded b«^ 
tween Hemy VIII. and Francis I. at Campe, in 154« ; the Frencb monarch 
generously stipulatinb that his Scottish allies should be iiicludeii m tim 
treaty, "ftie religious consequences were more serious and lasting, and itieir 

‘I" ?r““' 

thought Moessa^for the preaervation of the est^liahcd " 

fa wn Sa w«m every where cruellf persecut^, and many were uinde m^ to 

that dnadfnl punbhment which the church has api>omted for its eneadaa. 


(1) Bornct, Hitt. vot. ii. 

W BobertMO* Hitt. Scot, book ii. 
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Amonc thoee oonmutted to the flames wpa a popular preacher naiwid Geoim 
WUiart; a mpn of bonourtiile hirth, and oT priutitire saiiwtlt)r, irho pc. 
'n«ed In an eiment d^ree the taloitof seirii^ the aMentieaaiM et^^in- 
the affections of Ae flniJtitade. WMiart snffered with the patienee 
martyr ; tat he could not fottaar rmnarkinn the barbarous tnumph of his 
inpilting B4versary, who beheld from a win£>w ^ his aumptuons palace the 
fJbiimMn spectade and he foretold, that in a few days the cardiiud should, 
in the same palace, lie as low as now he was ezdted high, in of^oaition to 
true piety and reliMon.(l) 

THs mophecy, lOto many others, was^iirobably the cause of the event which 
it foretold. The disi^lea of Wishart, enraged at his cruel execution, form¬ 
ed a conspiracy agalnn Beatoun ; and having assodaW with them Norman 
Lealy, eldest son of the earl of Rothes, Wh«i was instigat^ by revenge on 
account of private injuries, they surprised the cardinal in his palace or 
castle at St. Andrews, and instantly put him to death. One of the assawins, 
named James Melvil, before he struck the fatal blow, turned the point of 
his sword towards Be&toun, and in a tone of pious exhortation called to him, 
" Repent thee,,thou wicked cardinal! of all thy ains and iniquities; but 
" especially of the murder of George Wishart, that instrument of Christ 
“ for the conversion of these lands. It is his death whidi now cries for ven- 
** seance. We are sent by God to inflict the deserved punishment upon 
"thee.'’(«) 

The coh^irators, though only sixteen in number, took possession of the 
castle, after turning out one by one the cardinal’s formidwle retinue; and 
being reinforced by their friends, they prepared themsdves for a vigorous 
defence, and sent a messenger to London, craving assistance from Henry 
VIII. 'The death of that prince, which happened soon after, blasted all 
their hopes. They received, however, during the siege, supplies both of 
money provisions from England ; and if they had been able to hold out 
only a few weeks longer, they would have eacai^ that aevere capitulation 
to whidi they were rMuced, not by the regent afooe, but by a body of troops 
sent to hie assistanoe from France. 

Somerset entered Scotland at the head of eighteen tbonaand men ; while 
a fleet of sixty sail, one*half of which consisted of ships war, and the other 
of vessels laden with provisions and military stores, appeared on the coast, 
in order to second his operations, and supply bis army. The earl of Arran, 
regent of Srotland, had for some time obeerved this storm gathering, and 
was prepared to meet it. He had summoned together the whole force of the 
kingdom ; and his army, doable in number to that of the enemy, was posted 
to greatest advanta^ on a rising ground, guarded by the banke of the 
river Edie, a little above Museeibur^, when the protector came m view. 
Alarmed at the sight of a force so formidabta and so hsqipiN di^oaed, 
Bomeiuet made an overture of peace to the earl of Arran, on etao^sma very 
admiasaUe. He offered to witndraw his troopa, and eom pen aa t e tfaa daaaage 
he had done by his inroad, provided the Scottish regsBoy would engage to 
keep their young queen at nome, and not to contract her to any foimgn 
priim, until the aboa]]l arrive to tiie age of maturity, when rite mi^t choose 
a husband without the consent of her council. But this moderate demand 
was rejected by the Scottish regent with disdain, and merely on aeoeunt of 
its moderation. It was«imputM to fear; and Arran, ooafidantof wccess, 
was afraid of nothing but the escape of the English army. He therefore left 
bia strong camp, ss soon as he saw the protertor begin to move toward ^ 
aOB, anspeoting that he intended to embark on board his float; and ns sa in g 
tho rivor Eslro, advanced into the plain, and attacked the En g iisn army 
■ear 4o village of Rnkey, wirii no bmter suoeeas than his iwshaem dincr veo. 

' Haring drawn up his troopa on an eminenee, Somerset hod now tho ad¬ 
vantage of ground on his tide. The Scottish army omtsMod oldaflyof in- 
faalry, whose principal weapon was a hmg spear, aad whose flloe for that 

(I) Srouwood. Bucbaoan. 

(t) Knoi. Keith, 
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nmoB. were deep, and their ranks close. A bodw i c 

rtsi^the att«^ of the English cavalry, bffi them, 'wd “Jve™^!^ 

***? Grey, their commander, was dangerously wounded 

Edward Seymour, son of the urotector, had his horse kUM undir Ki™ j 
the roTid stan^ was near ^ing, into the handjrf ^B^’t ^ 

Scott being ^led by the protector’s artillery in front, and bH^e fire 
the shiiw in flimk, while the English archeis, and a body of fo^eign 
poured m vollies of shot upon them from all quarters, they at lut b^l^ 
give way: the rout Imcame general and the whole field whs soon a^ne of 
confusion, terror, night, and consternation. The pursuit was long and bloodv 
Ten thousand of the Scots are said to have fallen, and but a very inconsidc^ 
table number of the conquering anemy.(l) 

This victory, however, which seemed to threaten Scotland with finij sub¬ 
jection, was of no real utility to England. It served only to make the Scots 
throw themselves inconsiderately into the arms of France, and send their 
young queen to be educated in that kingdom; a measure universally regarded 
as a prelude to her marriage with the dauphin, and which effectually disap¬ 
pointed the views of Somerset, and proved the source of Mary’s accomplisn- 
ments as a woman, and of her misfortunes as a queen.—The Sottish nWes, 
in taking this step, hurried away hy the idulence of resentment, seem to have 
forgot that zeal for the independency or tlieir crown which h^ made them 
violate their engagements with Henry Vlll, and oppose with so much ardour 
tiie arms of the protector. 

The cabals of the English court obliged the duke of Somerset to return 
before be could take any effectual measures fur the subjection of Scotland ; 
and the supplies which the Scots received from France, enabled them, in a 
great measure, to expel their invaders, while the protector was employed in 
re-establishing his authority, and in quelling domestic insurrections. His 
brother, Iprd Seymour, a man of insatiable ambition, had married the queen 
dowiger, and openly aspired at the government of the kingdom. In order to 
attain this object, he endeavoured to seduce tlie young king to his interests; 
found means to hold a private correspondence with him, and publicly decried 
the protector’s administration. He had brought over to his party many of 
the principal nobility, together with some of the most popular personi of in¬ 
ferior rank ; and he bad provided arms for ten thousand men, whom it was 
co^utod he could muster from among his own domestics and retainers.(V) 

Though apprised of all these alarming circumstances, Somerset showed no 
inclination to proceed to extremities. He endeavoured by the most friendly 
expedients, by reason, entreaty, and even by loadi^ Seymour wiUi new fi^ 
voun, to make him desist from such dangerous politics. But finding all his 
endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of more serious remedies; and tee 
earl of Warwick, who hoped to raise his own fortune on the ruin of both, in¬ 
flamed the quarrel between the brothers. By his advice lord Seymour was 
committed to the Tower, attainted of high treason, condemned, and exe- 
cuted.(S) 

The protector had now leisure to complete the Information, the great 
work which he had so successfully begun, in conjunction with C'ranmer, the 
primate, and which waa now the chief object of concern throughout tee na- 
tion. A oomniittee of bishops and divines had been#ppointed by ths privy- 
council to compose a liturgy: they had executed the work*committed te 
teem, as already observed, with judgment and moiieration; and they not ui^ 
r e asonably flattered themselves, that they had framed a service in wnteo 
every denomination of Christiana might concur. This form of JTTfJ 

was nearly the same with that at present authorized by law, was estsUisnea 
by parliament in all the diurches, and uniformity wiis ordered to be obeerved 
ia ml tee rites and Get«monie8.(t) . _ ,_ 

Thu^ my dear Philip, in tee course of a few years, was the BeiormotMN 
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hafipilv osmpleted in England: and itsnivil and TeligiiHu wmeqaenoea hare 
since oeen deaervedly v^ued. *But there is no abuse in sodety so great as 
not to be attended irith some advantages ; and in the b^nninm^ innova¬ 
tion the loss of those advantages is always sensibly felt by the bulk of a na¬ 
tion before it can perceive the benefits resulting mm the desirable change. 

' institution can be imaged less favourable to the interests of mankind 
than that of the mouastio life; yet was it followed by many effects, which 
having ceased with the suppression of monasteries, were much regretted by 
the people of England. l1ie monks, by always residing at their convent^ 
in the centre of their estates, spent their money in the country, and afforded 
a ready market for commodities. They were also acknowledged to have 
been in England, what they still are in kingdoms where the Romish religion 
is established, the best and most indulgent undlords ; being limited by the 
rules of their order to a certain mode of liviim, and consequently having 
fewer motives for extortion than other men. The abbots and priors were 
besides accustomed to grant leases at an under value, and to receive a pre¬ 
sent in return. But the abbey-lands fell under different management, when 
distributed among the principal nobility and gentry; the rents of farms were 
raised, while the tenants found not the same facility in disposing of the pro¬ 
duce. The money was often spent in the capital; and, to increase the evil, 
pasturage in that age being found sibre profitable than tillage, whole estates 
were laid waste bp inclosure. The farmers, regarded as an useless burden, 
were expelled their habitations: and the cottagers, deprived even of the com¬ 
mons, on which they had formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to beg- 

These grievances of the common people occasioned insurrections in seve¬ 
ral parts of England; and Somerset, who loved popularityj imprudently 
encouraged them, bp endeavouring to afford that redress which was not in 
his power. Tranquillitp, however, was soon restored to the kingdom by the 
vigilance of lord Russel and the earl of Warwick, who cut many of the un¬ 
happy malecontents in pieces, and dispersed the rest. But the protector 
never recovered his authority. The nobility and gentry were in general 
displeased with the preferpnce which he seemed to have riven to the people; 
ana as they osoribea all insults to which they had been lately exposed 
to his'pi^icrBstination, and to the countqpance shown to the multitude, they 
apprehended a renewal of the same disorders from his passion for popular 
fame. His enemies even attempted to turn the rage of the populace against 
him, by working upon the lower class amoiw the Catholics; and having 
gained over to weir party the lord-mayor of London, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and many of the neat officers of state, they obliged Somerset to re¬ 
sign the protectorship, and committed him to custody. A council of regency 
was formed, in which the earl of Warwick, who had conducted this revolu¬ 
tion, bore We chief sway, and who actually governed the kingdom without 
the invidious title of protector.!2) 

The first act of Warwick's aaministration was the n^otiation of a treaty 
of peace with Frano^ and with Scotland. Henry II. hM taken advantage 
of We diaturbances In England to recover several places in the Boulonnois, 
and even to lay aiege, though without effect, to Boulo^e itself. He now 
took advantage, in treating, of the state of the English court. Sensible of 
the importance of peace to Warwick and his party, the French monarch 
abeola4ely refiioed to pay We two millions of crowni which hia predecessor 
had ackiKmledg^ to he due to. the crown of England, as arrears of former 
atipolationa. He would never conaont, he said, to wder himself tributar}’ 
to any prinee, alluding to We reversion of annual ]myments demanded; but 
1u onsM a- large sum for We immediate restitution of Boulogne and its 
territory. Four hundred thousand crowna were agreed on aa tiie equivalent. 
Bootland wna oomprehended in this treaty. The Elfish atipulatM to re- 
etore some fortresses, which they still held in that kin^om.(3; 
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titiM establiafa^ bis administration freed thet:.. c. 
ft„eig^ngt», and gained ^nisans who to 

every dom«th) enterprw, the earl of Warwick be^ to thi*“ 
into exeeutkm those-va*! prdeets which he had fomS for 
dizement. The last earl of Northumberland had died without insne 
his broker. Sir Thomas Pwcy, had been attainted Miscount 
which he took in the Yorkshire insurrection during thel^ reim*^th 
was a^r^nt extinct, and the e^te was vested^in the ^w.r’WaTS 

n*vwnif«d for himself a irraTit nf tlinf 1o«.rewa ^v- _i i . . T'*"*^**^ 


uue oi uua« ui r.uri.uumoernma. inis was a great step; but there umI 
yets Btro^ barm the wa^f ambition, Somerset, thougl, de^eT 
and lessen^ in the public ^m m conseouence of his spiritTess cSct 
continued to poss^ a considerable share of popularity. NorUiunilierland 
therefore, r^lv^ to rum the man he had injured, and whom he still r^ 
garded as the chief obstacle against the full attainment of his views tw 
that purpose, ho employed his emissaries to suggest desperate pnijeeU to 
this unguarded noblepaan, and afterwards accused him ol high-treason for 
seeming to quiesce in them. Somerset was tried, condemned, and executed 
on Tower-hill ; and four of his friends shared the same uiijust and unhappy 
fate. His death was sincerely lamented,by the people, to whom he hud 
been peculiarly indulgent, and who regarded him us a martyr in their cause. 
Many of them dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, wliicli tliey lung 
preserved as a precious relique.(l) 

Northumberland might seem to have now attained the highest jMiiiit of 
elevation to whi(^ a Buoject could aspire, and the greatest degree at pou cr. 
His rank was”second only to the royal family, his estate w’as one of the 
largest in the kingdom, and the government was entirely under his direction 
But he aspired after yet greater power and consequence: his ambition knew 
no bounds. Having procured a parliament, which ratified his miwt dcs|Hitic 
measures, and regmated its proceedings according to his will, he next en¬ 
deavoured to ingratiate himself, particularly with the young king, by muiii- 
festing an uncommon zeal for the reformed religion; to which the o|>eiiing 
mind of Edward was warmly devoted, and tlie interests of wliich more sen¬ 
sibly touched him than all other objects. 

In his frequent conversations on\his subject, Northumberland took oc¬ 
casion to represent to that pious prince, whose health begun visibly to de¬ 
cline, the danger to which the Reformation would be ex]iosed, should his 
sister Mary, a bigoted Catholic, succeed to the throne of Kngland ; that 
although no such objection lay against the princess EUzuhctb, he could not, 
with any degree of propriety, exclude one sister, without also excluding the 
other; that both had been declared illegitimate by narliament, th:it the 
queen of Scots stood excluded by tlie late king’s will, and wiw besides at¬ 
tached to the church of Rome; that these three princesses being set aside 
for such solid reasons, the succession devolved on the marchioness of Dorset, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and the French queen, his father s 
youngest sister; that the apparent suetjessor to thetiiiarcliioiiess was her 
•hingntor, l^y Jane Gray, who was every way worthy of a ''rown. 

These arguments made a deep impression upon the mind of hdward. He 


respected, and even loved Elizabetli. But lady Jane tiray, ueing 
tome age, had been educated along with him, and had commanded fus ••■.liwni 
and admiration, bYtho progress which she made in every branch t.l litera¬ 
ture. He had eiuoyed fiiU opportunity of becoming ncquaintwf with the 
purity of her religious principles, a circumstance tfiat wcighci wi ‘ i™ 
■Itove every other consideration in the ctioice of -ucccswir ; .md it 
besides probable, that her elegant person and ‘*"‘1'®“'“““ '^ *^ 

•pired hu heart with a tender affection. He therefore lutened to the pro- 
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pMal dldnberitiiur U* iditen, with a pstienea would crtlienriM have 
DMtt hiriilT crimiiuJl * 

Meanw^p Northamberiandj finding he was likely to eany kit prindpal 
point witii the king, began to propose the other parts «rf his scheme. Two 
sons of the duke of Suffolk, by a marriage suba^uent to the death of the 
French qneen, having died this season of the sweating sicluiess (an epide¬ 
mical malady which raged all over the kingdom), that title was bcmme 
extinct. Nortiiumberland persi^ed the king to bestow it on the marquis 
of Dorset; and by means of this and other favours, he obtained from the 
new duke and duress of Suffolk their eldest daughter lady Jane, in marriage 
to &s fourth son, lord Guildford Dudley.(l) 

In order to complete his plan of ambition, it now only remained for Nor¬ 
thumberland to procure the desired chan{^ in the succession ; and, in the 
present langpishing state of the king's health, after all the arguments that 
had been used, it was no difficult matter to obtain a deed to that effect from 
Edward. He met with more opposition from the jud^, and other persons 
necessary to the execution or such a deed. But they, at last, were all 
silenced, either by threats or promises; and the great seal was affixed to 
the king’s letters patent, settling the crown on the heirs of the duchess of 
Suffolk, she herself being content to give place to her daughters, or, in other 
words, to Lady Jane, for whom she^was sensible the change in the succession 
had been projected. 

The king died soon after this singular transaction; and so much the sooner 
by being put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook-to restore 
him, in a little time, to his former state of health.—Most of our historians, 
but especially such as were well affected to the Reformation, dwell with pecu¬ 
liar pleasure on the excellent qualities of this young prinde, ‘ whom (as an 
elegant writer observes) the flattering promises of hope, joined to many real 
virtues, had made an oUect of fond regard to the public ; and making ^ow- 
anoe for the delicacy of his frame, and the manners of the age in which he 
lived, he seems to have possessed all the accomplishments that could be ex¬ 
pected in a youth of sixteen. 

Aware of the imposition that would be made to the concerted chaise in 
the succession, l^rthumberland had carefully concealed the destination of 
the crown s^ed by Edward. He even kept that prince’s death secret for 
a while. In hopes of getting the two prfficesses into his power. With this 
view, he engaged the council to desire their attendance at court, under pr^ 
tenoe that Peking's infirm state of health required the assistance of their 
advice, and the consolation of their company. All obedience or anxiety, 
they instantly left their several retreats in the country, and set out for 
London ; but happily, before their arrival, they both got mtellimnoe of their 
brother’s death, ann of the conspiracy form^ against themuirtve^ Marv, 
who had advanced as far as Hodsdon, when she received this notice, made 
haste to retire, and wrote letters to the nobility and most considerable gentry 
in'«very county of England, commanding them to assiat her in the defence of 
her crown and person.(8) 

Farther diaaimulatwn, Northumberland now saw, would be fruitless; he 
therefore went to Sion-house, where lady Jane Gray resided, accompanied 
by a body of the nobility, and, approaching her with the respect usually 
paid to the sovereign, informed her of her elevation to the throne. Lady 
Jane, who was in a great measure ignorant of the intrigues of her father- 
in-law, received this information with equal grief and surprise. She even 
refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the priuerable titie of the two _ piin- 
oesses; expreKM her dr«ul of the consequences attending an eaterprw w 
dangerons, nay so criminal, and bwged to remain in that private station in 
which she was born. Her heart, foil of the passion for literature and the 
elegant arts, and of affection for her husband, who was worthy of all her 
regard, had never opened itself to the flattering allurements if ambition. 
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liowever, ^ Imt, ^ tte IntrMUei ratlin tlian tlia ntwnt 
hw reUtion^^ submit^ to their will; •and Northumberlaqd imu mti- 
Btdf ooBVwed h» to Londcm^ where she was prodauned queen, but without 
one eppawding veiee. 

The people heijd^e prodwaation with dlenoe and concern: the very 
preaehen emj^y^ Aeir ^uence in vain to convince their auditon of the 
jurtice <rf lady Jane ■ title. Respect for the royal Une, and indienatioii 
against the Oud^e, was stronger, even in the breasts of the Prot^tants 
than the dread of popery .(1) ’ 

Meantime tiie inhabitanta of Suffolk, whither the princess iMary had fled 
resorted to her in crowds; and when she assured them, that she never meant 
to alter the laws of Edward VI. concerning religion, they tealously enlisted 
themselves in her cause. The nobility aud gentry daily 'flocked to her with 
reinforoementa. Sir Edward Hasting, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, 
carried over to her four thousand men, levied fur the support of her rival. 
The fleet declared for her. Even the Earl of Suffolk, who command^ in 
the Tower, - finding resistance friiitless, opened the gates of that fortress : 
and lady Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, 
returned without a dgh to the privacy of domestic life, 'i'he council ordered 
Mary to be proclaimed; and Northumberland, deserted by his followers, 
and dMpairing of success, complied with that order with exterior marks of 
joy and satisfaction. He was brought to trial, however, and condemned and 
executed for hlgh>treason. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jane 
Gray and lordUuildfurd Dudley ; but they were respited on account of their 
youth, neither of them having attained the age of seventeen.(8) 

No sooner was Mary seated on the throne than a total chuoa^ took place 
both in men and* measures. They who had languished in conhnrment were 
lifted to the helm of power, and intrusted with the government of the churcli 
as well aa of the state. Gardiner, Bonner, and other Catholic hislions, were 
restored to their sees, and admitted to tJie queen s favour and confidence ; 
while the most eminent Protestant prelates and zealous refonuers, Kidley, 
Hooper, Latimer, Coverdale, and Cranmer, were thrown into prison. 1 lie 
men of Suffolk wore brow-beaten, because they presumed to plead the queen s 
promise of maintaining the reformed religion ; and one, more ladd than the 
rest, in recalling to her memory the engagementa into which she hw en¬ 
tered, when they enlisted themselfes in her service, was set in the pillory. 
A parliament was procured entirely conformable to the sentiments of the 
court, and a bill passed declaring the queen to be legitimate,; ratifying the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, and miniilling the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer. All the statutes of Edward \ I. respwtuqj 
religion were repealed; and the queen sent Msurances to the miim of her 
earnest desire of reconciling herself and her kingdoms to the Iluly See, and 
requesting that Pme might be appointea legate fur the i>erformaiu» 

“^^^^^pJ^M^deKended from the royal 

fou^ eon of the countess of SaUsbury, daughter of the duke of CJ^nw. 
He gave early indicationa of that fine genius, and 'JS 

whiA he waa so mudi distinguished during his more advn ^ ’ . 

Henry VIII. having conceiv^ great fnendAip IhvoTiT 

him to the highest ecclesiastical digmtie^ As ® him 

Henry conferred on him the deanery of Exeter, the Iw the Siurt of 

in hi.'«iucatkm. But when the king of England broI« t^ [ 

Rome, Pole not only refuaed to second his injures, but 
in a t^eatia. on the^/mty ef t*. a«rcA. 

irr^arable breach between the young h He not bow- 

bl«^ Pole-a hope, of riring in thouKla 

•, allowed to sinkT The pope and the emperor thougi.i 
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to provide for a niMt of ao much minenoe; who ia eupport of their 




than deacon'a orders, which did not condemn hhn to celibai^ ; and he wag 
•uapected of having aspired to the English crown, bv means ot a marriage 
with the princess Mary, during the life of her father. The marquis of 
Exeter, lord Montacute, the cardinal’s brother, wid severe other iwrgons 
of rank, suffered for this conspirMy, whether real or pretended. To hold 
a correspondence with that obnoxious fugitive was deemed perhaps suflSment 
guilt. It was enough at least to expose them to the indignation of Henry ; 
and his will, on many occasions, is known to have usurped the place of 
both law and equity. . 

But whatever doubt may remain of Pme’S intri^es for obtaining the 
crown of England, through an alliance with Mary, it is certain she was no 
sooner seatM upon the throne than she thought of making him the partner 
of her sway. The cardinal, however, being now in the decline of life, was 
represented to the queen as unqualified for the bustle of a court, and the 
fatigue of business. She therefore laid aside all thoi^hts of him as a hus- 
ba^ ; but as she entertained an high esteem for his wisdom and virtue, she 
still proposed to reap the benefits of his counsels in the administration of 
her government;—and hence her viquest to the pope. 

This alliance, and one with the earl of Devonshire, being rejected for 
various reasons, the queen turned her eye toward the house of Austria, 
and there found a ready correspondence with her views. Charles V. whose 
ambition was boundless, no sooner had heard of the accession of his kins¬ 
woman Mary to the crown of England, than he formed the spheme of ob¬ 
taining the kin^om for his son Philip; hoping by that acquisition to balance 
the losses he had sustained in Germany; and Philip, although eleven years 
younger than Mary, who was destitute of every external beauty or grace, 
gavenis consent without hesitation, to the match proposed by his father. 
The emperor, therefore, immediately sent over an agent to signify bis in¬ 
tentions to the queen of England; who, flattered with the prospect of mar¬ 
rying the presumptive heir of the greatest monarch in Europe, pleased with 
the support of so powerful an aluanoe, and happy to unite herself more 
closely to her mother's family, to which she had always been warmly at¬ 
tached, gladly embraced the proposal. The earls of Norfolk and Arundel, 
lord Paget, whom she had promoted, and bishop Gardiner, now become 
prime minister, finding how Mary’s inobnations leaned, gave their opinion 
in favour of the Spanish alliance; but as they were sensible the prospect of it 
diffused universal apprehension and terror, for the liberty and independency 
of the kingdom, the marriage articles were drawn up with all possible atten¬ 
tion to the interest and security, and even to the grandeur of England. 'Fhe 
emperor agreed to whatever was thought necessary to soothe the fears of the 


that the administration should be vested solely in the qneen; mat no iweigner 
should be capable of holding any office in the kingdom; that no innovation 
shonid be made in the English laws, customs, or privileges; that Philip 
should not carry the queen abroad without her consent, nor any of her 
children without the ctdisent of the nobility; that the male iarae of the 
marriage should inherit, together with Enpand, Burgundy and the Low 
Ountries; that if Don Carlos, Philip’s son by a former marriage, should die 
without issue. Maly's issue whether male or female, should suooeed to the 
crown of Spain, and all the emperor’s hereditary dominions; and that Philip, 
if the queen should die before him, without issue, should leave the crown 
of Enpand to the lawful heir,, without claiming any right of administration 
whataoever.( 1) 

But this treaty, though fnmed with so much caution and skill, was far 
from reconciling the En^ish nation to the Spanish alliance. It was oniver- 
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vi^. fraud and i^Wtion, united to them more danRerous vices of his own 
fuUen pnde and bwhanty. England seemed already a urovinre nf 
proaning und» the load of despotism, and subjected to alfthe horrors o?^e 
inomsitron. The jwnle were eveij-where ripe for rebellion, and wanted 
only an able leader to have subverted the queen s authority. No such lender 
appeared. The mote prudent part of the nobility thought it would be soon 
enough to correct ills when they began to be felt. Some turbulent spirits 
however, judged it safer to prevent than to redress grievances. They a<> 
cordingly fonned a conspiracy to rise in arms, and decide against the queen’s 
marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat proposed to raise Kent; sir Peter 
Carew, Devonshire; and the duke of Suffolk was engaged, by the hoites of 
recovering the crown for lady Jane Gray, to attempt raising the midland 
counties. But these conspirators imprunently breaking concert, and rising 
at different times, were soon humbled. Wyat and Su&lk lost their heads, 
as did lady Jane Gray and her husband lord Guildford Dudley, to whom the 
duke’s guilt was imputed. ^ 

This fond and unfortunate couple died vnth much piety and fortitude. It 
had been intended to execute them on the same scaffold on Tower-hiU ; but 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their youth, beauty, 
and innocence, changed its orders, and gave directions tliat lady Jane sliuuJii 
be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She refused to take leave of 
her husband on the day of their execution; assigning as a reason, that the 
tenderness of parting might unbend their minds from that firmness cthicli 
their approaching doom required of them. “ Our separation," added she, 
“ will be but for a moment, we shall soon rejoin each other in a scene where 
" OUT affections will be for ever united, and where death, disappointment, 
“ and misfortune, can no longer disturb our felicity .(1) She saw lord Guild¬ 
ford led to execution, without discovering any sign of weakness , she even 
calmly met his headless body, as she was going to execution herself, return¬ 
ing to be interred in the cnapel of the Tower, and intrepidly desired to 
proceed to the fatal spot, emboldencR by the reports which she had revived 
of the magnanimity of his behaviour. On that occasion she wrote in her 
table-book three sentences; one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in English. 

The meuiing of them was, that although human justice was aninst her 
husbmtd’i bo<W, divine mercy would be favourable to his soul; that if her 
fault deserved ponisfament, her youth and inexperience ought to plead her 
excuse; and that Gkid and posterity, she trusted, would show her favour. 
On the scaffold she behaved with great mildness and composure, and sub¬ 
mitted herself to the stroke of the executioner with a steady and serene 
countenanee.fS) 

The queens authority was much strengthened by the suppression of tins 
rebellion, eommenly enUed Wyafs, from the figure yhicb he made in it; 
and the arrival of mlip in England gave atill more atabiJity to her govern¬ 
ment. For alttm ii gh that prince’s behaviour was ill calculated to remove the 
prejudicea whidi the Enri^ nation had entertained against him. being dis¬ 
tant in his address, anCso intrenched in form and ceremony as to be in a 
manner inaccesdble, his liberaHty, if money diriiuM^ for the purposes of 
eWTuption can deserve that name, made him many frrnnM ^ong the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry. Cardinal Pole also arrived in England a^ut the same tim^ 
with legantine powen from the pope; and both boasea of parhamMt voted 
M» ad£«atto ^pand Mary, acknowledging that the nation been 
guilty of a moat h^rible defection from the true I 

raaolntion to repeal all law* enacted in prejudice of the Bomiah raligum, 
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mul pnymg tbeir nu^Mtiea, happily uninfected with that criminal achim' 
to InterceM with the Holy Fatner for the abaolution and forgiveneaa of 
their penitent subjects.. The request was readilu nanted. The l^ate, in 
the name of his holiness, mve the parliament and kingdom absolution, fi%ed 
them firom all ecclesiastical censares, and received them again into ^e bosom 
of the church.(l) 

In consequence of this reconciliation with the see of Rome, the punish¬ 
ment by fire, that frightful expedient of superstition for extending her em¬ 
pire, and preserving her domimon, was rigorously emj^oyed against the most 
eminent reformers. The mUd counsels of cardinal Pole, who was inclined 
to toleration, were over-ruled by Gardiner and Bonner, and many persons 
of all conditions, ages, and sexes, were committed to the flames, 'fhe per¬ 
secutors made their first attack upon Ro^rs, prebendary of St. Paul’s ; a 
man equally distinguished by bis piety and learning, but whose domestic 
situation, it was hoped, womd bring him to compliance. He bad a wife 
whom he tenderly loved, and ten children: yet dia he continue firm in his 
principles; and such was his serenity after condemnation, that the gaolers, 
it is said, waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour of his execution 
approached. He suffered in Smithfield. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester was 
condemned at the same time with Rogers, but sent to his own diocese to be 
punished, in order to strike the greater terror into his flock. The constancy 
of his death, however, had a very contrary effect, It was a scene of conso¬ 
lation to Hooper to die in their sight, bearing testimony to that doctrine 
which he had formerly taught among them. He continued to exhort them, 
till his tongue, swollen by the violence of his agony, denied him utterance: 
and his words were long remembered.(2) 

Ferrar, bishop of 8t. David’s, also suffered this terriblb punishment in 
his own diocese'. And Ridley, bidiop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
bishop of Worcester, two prelates venerable by their years, their learning, 
and their piety, perished together in the same fire at Oxford, supporting 
each other 8 constancy by their 'mutual exhortations. Latimer when tied to 
the stake, called to bis companion, “Be of good cheer my brother! We 
" shall this day kindle such a name in England, as, I trust in God, will never 
“ be extinguiahed."(S) 

Sunders, a respectable clergyman, was committed to the flames at Coventry. 
A pardon was offered him if ne would redknt: but he rejected it with disdain, 
and embraced the stake saying, “ Welcome, cross of Christ! welcome ever- 
“ lasting life !’’ Cranmer had less coun^ at first. Overawed by the pros¬ 
pect of those tortures which awaited him, or overcome by the fond love of 
life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pompously represented the digni¬ 
ties to which bis character still entitled mm, if he would merit them by a 
recantation, he agreed, in on unguarded hour, to subscribe the doctrines of 
the papal aupremacy and the real preaence. But Mary and her council, no 
lesa perfidious than cruel, determined, that this recantation ahould avi^ him 
nothing; that he should acknowledge his errors in the church belbre the 
people, and afterward be led to execution. Whether Cranmer received se¬ 
cret intelligence of their design, or repented of his weakness, or both, is 
uncertain, hut he surprised the audience by a declaration very different firom 
that which was mcpected from him. After explaining his sense of what he 
owed to God and hia sovereign, “ There ia one miscarriage in my life," said 
“ he, “ of which, above all others, 1 severely repent—the insincere dedars- 
“ tion of faith to which I had the weakness to subscribe ; but 1 take this 
“ opportunity of atoning for my error by a sincere and open recantation, and 
“ am willing to aeal with my blood that doctrine which 1 firmly believe to 
f* have been communicated from Heaven." 

As hia hand, he added, had erred, by betraying hia heart, it should first 
be puniahed by a severe but just doom. He accordingly stretched- out his 
arm, as soon at he came to the stake, to which be was instantly led ; and 

fO Burnet. toI. it. Pox, rol. iif. 

'2) Id. ibid. 

i;B|) Fox, To\ iii. Biiroety toI. ii. 
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without discovering, either by bis looks or motions, tbe lonst sitfii of com¬ 
punction, or even of feeli^ he held his right-hand in the flames, till it whs 
utterly consumed. His thouglits appeared to be totrily occupied in reflect¬ 
ing on his former fault j and he called aloud several timasy “ I’his hand has 
“ offended !" When it dropped off, he discovered a serenity in his counte¬ 
nance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine justice the instrument of his 
crime; and when the fire attacked his body, his soul, wholly collected 
within itself, seemed fortified against every external accident, and'altogether 
inaccessible to pain.(l) 

It would be endless, my dear Philip, to enumerate all the cruelties pnu-- 
tised in England during this bigoted reign, near tliree hundred persons hn\ - 
ing been brought to the stake iti the first rage of persecution, llosiilos, the 
savage barbarity on one hand, .and the patient constancy on tlic other, arc so 
similar, in all those martyrdoms, that a narration, very little jurrccaldr in 
itself, would become altogether disgusting by its iiniforniity. It is sufliciciii 
to have mentioned the sufferings of our most eminent reformers, n hose cua- 
racter and condition make such notice necessary. 1 shall therefore roiiehido 
this subject with observing, tliat human nature a|>penrs on no oceasion so 
detestable, and at the same time so absurd, os in these religious horrors, 
which sink mankind below infernal spirit# iii wickedness, and beneath the 
l)niteB in folly. Bishop Bonner seemed to rejoice in tlic torments of tiio 
victims of pereecution. lie soinetinies whipped tlie Protestant piisoiiers, 
with his own hands, till he was tired with the violence of the excici-c . h- 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to reliii<|uish his religion ; am), 
ill order to givp tlje obstinate heretic a more sensible ide.a ol burning. Jic hold 
bis finger to the candle, till the sinews and veins shrook and burst.(‘^) All 
these examples prove that no liuniaii ilepravity can eipi.il i c\ crige and cruelty, 
inflamed by theological bate; 

But the members of the English pnrliaineiit, thoogli so ol..sc<iiiious to the 
fiueen’s will in re-uniting the kingdom to the (-re ol Kome, and in autho¬ 
rising the butchery of their fellow subjects who lejc.lcd the C'atludic faith, 
had still some regard left both to their own and tlic national interest. 1 hey 
refused to restore the possessions of tlic cliurcli. And IVIary failed, not only 
111 on attempt to get her husband declared presnmptix <■ heir to the crown, 
and to obtam the consent of parliament for v estiiig the iidmini'-ti'ation in his 
hands, but in all her political hopes. She could not so iimcli :is olitiiiii a par¬ 
liamentary consent to his coronation. 

The queen likewise met with much and long o)ip< mIiom fiOio jiarhami'iit 
in another favourite measure ; namely, in an attempt to engage tlie nation 
in the war which was kindled between I'rance and ^,*;iin. 1 he motion was 

for a time laid aside ; and Philip, disgusted with Marys imporfuiuite line, 
which was equal to that of a girl of eighteen, and «illi tier jealousy anil 
spleen, which increased with her declining years and her dcsji.iir of having 
issue, had gone over to his father Charles V. in I'lander-. 1 he loluntary 
resignation of the emperor, soon after this visit, put Philip in p is-i's-ioii o 
all the wealth of America, and of tlie richest and niost»exteiiKivc doi niiionit 
in Europe. He did not, however, lav aside his attention to the altan s ot 
England, of which he still hoped to have tlie direction ; ami he came <"'••• t« 
London, in order to support his parliamentary fricm^ in a new m"<‘ou l"i « 
French war. This measure was zealously opposed hv sci eral of the ' 

most able counsellors, and particularly by cmil.n.d Pole, wlo. ' 

liriest’s orders, had been installed in the sec of ( anlerliuiy. "U i ‘ . 

Cranmer. But hostilities having been heg.in m I r..uce, 
war wqa at last denounced against that kingdom , and an nri .' ^ j 

saud|*n was sent over to the Low Countries, omicr the command of the 

farl of Pennbroke.(S) . . , ,s u , 

A like attempt was made in Srotlund by the I-1 onth 1 


O) Fox,\ol i-t Rurii(*t, 1 ol II- 
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thftt kingdom in a war with England. Mary of Quite, the queen dowager 
had obtained the regency through the intripueetqf the court of Franeejrad 
Henry II. now requested her to take part in the common quarrel. She ac¬ 
cordingly summoned'a convention of the ttatea, and asked their concurrence 
fur commencing hostilities against England. But the Scottish nobles, who 
were bet^ome as jealous of the French as the English were of Spanish influ¬ 
ence, refused their assent; and the regent had iu vain recourse to stratagem, 
in order to accomplish her purpose. 

The French monarch, however, without the assistance of his ancient allies, 
and notwithstanding the unfortunate battle of St. Quintin, of which I shall 
afterward have occasion to speak, made h’mself master of Calais, which the 
English had held upwards of two hundred yehrs ; and which, as it opened to 
them an easy and secure entry into the heart of France, was regarded as the 
most valuable forei^ possession belonging to the crown. This important 
place was recovered by the vigilance and valour of the duke of Guise; who, 
informed that the English, trusting to the strength of the town, deemed in 
that age impregnable, were accustomed to recall, towards the close of sum* 
mer, great part of the garrison, and to replace it in the spring, undertook, 
n the depth of winter, and succeeded in an enterprise ttiat surprised his 
own countrymen no less than hk enemies. As he knew that success de¬ 
pended upon celerity, he pushed his attacks witli such vigour, that the go¬ 
vernor was obliged to surrender on the eighth day of the siege.(l) 

The joy of the French on that occasion was extreme. Their vanity in¬ 
dulged itself in the utmost exultation of triumph, while the English gave 
vent to all the passions which agitate a high-spirited people, when any great 
national misfortune is evidently the consequence of the misconduct of their 
rulers. They murmured loudly against the queen and her council, who, 
after engaging the nation in a fruitless war, for the sake of foreign interest, 
had thus exposed it, by their negligence, to so severe a disgrace. 

This event, together with the consciousness of being hated bv her sub¬ 
jects, and despised by her husband, so much affected the queen of England, 
whose health had long been declining, that she fell into a low fever, which 
put an end to her short and inglorious reign. " When 1 am dead," said she 
to her attendants, “ you will find Calaif at my heart." Mary possessed few 
qualities either estimable or amiable. Her person was as little engaging as 
her manners; and amid that complication of vices which entered into her 
composition, namely, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, and cruelty, we scarcely 
find any virtue but sincerity. 

Before the queen’s death, negotiations had been opened for a general peace. 
Among other conditions, the king of France demanded the restitution of 
Navarre to its lawful owner ; the king of Spain, that of Calais and its terri¬ 
tory to England. But the death of Mary somewhat altered the firmness of 
the Spanish monarch in regard to that capital article. And before 1 speak of 
the treaty which was afterwards signed at Cb&teau Cambresis, and which re¬ 
stored tranquillity to Europe, I must carry forward the affairs of the conti¬ 
nent. Meantime it will be proper to say a few words of the princess Eliaa- 
betb, who now succeeded to the throne of England. 

The English nation was under great apprehensions for the life of this 
princess, ^ring her sixer's whole reign. The attachment of Elisabeth to 
the reformed religion offended Mary’s bigotry ; and menaces had been em¬ 
ployed to bring her to a recantation. The violent hatred which the queen 
entOTtained against her broke out on every occasion ; and all her own dis¬ 
tinguished prudence was necessary, in order to prevent the fatal effects of it. 
She retired into the country ; and knowing that she was surrounded with 
spies, she passed her time wholly in reading and study. She eemplied with 
the established mode of worship, and eluded all questions in r^fard to religion. 
When asked, on purpose to gather her opinion of the real presettee, what 
slie thought of these words of Christ, " This is my body ?”—and whether 


('. 1 Tliuaiiiis, lib. XX. cap. ii. 
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she believed It the One body of Christ that #ag in the 
Lord's supper r she replie^hus: 


385 

sacrameut of the 


“ Christ was the Word that spake it; 
“ He took tlie bread and brake it; 

“ And what the word did make it, 

“ 'I’hat 1 believe and take it.”(l) 


After the death of her sister, Elizabeth delivered her sentiments more 
freely : and the first act of her administration was the re-establishment of 
the Protestant reliRion. The liti^rgy was again introduced in the English 
tongue, and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. 'I’be number 
of bishops had been reduced to fourteen, by a sickly season which preceded 
this change; and all these, except the bishop of Landaff, having refused 
compliance, were deprived of their sees. But of the great body of the Eng¬ 
lish clergy, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of 
colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, sacrificed their livings fur 
their theological opinioiis.(2) 

This change in religion completed the joy of the people, on account of 
the accession of Elizabeth ; the auspiciou# commencement of whose reign 
liiiiy be said to have prognosticated that felicity and glory which uniformly 
attended it. These particulars, my dear Philip, will make all retrospect in 
tlie affairs of England unnecessary, beyond the treaty of Chateau Cambresis. 


LETTER LXlll. 


The Conlinrnt of Europe, from the Peace of Poesnu, in 1552, to the Peace 
of Chateau Cambresis, in 1559. 


The treaty of Passau was no sooner signed, tlian Maurice, the deliverer of 
Oermany, marched into Hungary against the '1 urks, at the^head of twenty 
thousand men, in consequence of his engagements with Lerdiuand, whom 
the hopes of such assistance had made the most zealous advocate of the con¬ 
federates. But the vast superiority of the Turkish armies, together with 
the dissensions between Maurice and Castaldo, the Austrian generad, who 
was piqued at being superseded in the command, prevented tho electw from 
perfonning any thing in the country worthy of his former fame, or of much 
Mnefit to the king of the Romans. mi 

In tho mean time Charles V. deeply affected for the loss of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, which liad formed the barrier of the empire on the side of r ranee, 
and would now aecure the frontier of Champagne, left his inglorious retreat 
at Villaeh, and put himself at the head of those forces whiA he had as^m- 
bled against the confederates, determined to recover >he three bishopncks. 
In order to conceal the destination of his army, he circulated a report that 
he intended to lead it into Hungary, to second Maurice m Ins operations 
against the infidels; and as that pretext faded him,*when he began to “P- 
^oach the Rhine, he pretended that he was marching first to chaise Albert 
of Brandenburg, who had refused to be included m the treaty of Pas^u, and 
whose cruel exactions in that part of Germany ciiUed Henr'v II 

The French, however, were not deceived by 7 re- 

immediately guessed the true object of the f Metz aitainst 

solved to dkSid hie eonquests with vigour. The 

which it was foreseen the whole weigSt of the war woMdbe^^^^^^ 

committed to Francis of Lorriiin, duke of Guise, command To 

degree all the qualities that render men great in military command. 


d) Baker. Strype. Camden 

(9) 1(1 ibid. 
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courR}'^ SR^ncity, rikI presentee of mind, lie iiddeil that ma^innimity of soul 
which delights in bold enterprises, and aspires after fame by splendid and ex¬ 
traordinary actions. He repaired with joy to tlie dangerous station ; and 
many of the French nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to distin¬ 
guish themselves under such a leader, entered Meta as volunteers. They 
wore all necessaiw. The city was of ^eat extent, ill fortilied, and the 
suburbs large. For all these defects the duke endeavoured to provide a 
remedy. He repaired the old fortilicatiuns'with all {lossible expedition, In- 
Imuring with his own hands: the ofiicers imitated his example ; and the 
soldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully submitted to the most severe toils. He 
erected new works, and he levelled the suburbs with the ground. At the 
same time he Ailed the magazirves with provisions and military stores, com¬ 
pelled all useless persons to leave the place, and laid waste the neighbouring 
country; yet such were his popular talents, and his power of acquiring an 
ascendant over the minds of men, that the citizens not only refrained from 
murmuring, but seconded him with no less ardour than the soldiers, in nil his 
operations—in the ruin of their estates, and in the havoc of their public and 
private buildings.(l) 

Meanwhile the emjieror continued his march toward Lorrain at the liead 
of sixty thousand men. t)n his< approach. Albert of Brandenburg, whose 
army did not exceed tneiity thousand, withdrew into that duchy, as if he in¬ 
tended to join the French king ; and Charles, notwithstanding the declining 
season, it being the month of tK;tober, laid siege to Metz, contrary to the 
advice of his most experienced officers. 

The attention of botli the besiegers and the besieged was. turned for a time 
to the motions of Albeit, who still hovered in the neighbourhood, undeter¬ 
mined which bide to take, tliouirh resolved to sell his services. Charles at 
last came up to his price, and lie joined the imjierial army. 'J’lie emperor now 
flattered himselt' that nothing could resist his force ; but he found liitiiself 
deceived. After a siege of almost sixty days, during which he had attempted 
all that was thought )Kissiblc for art or valour to effect, and had lost upward 
of thirty thousand men by the inclemency of the weather, diseases, or the 
sword of the enemy, he was obliged to aliandon tlie enterprise. “ I'ortiine,” 
said Charles, “ I now perceive, like other fine ladies, chooses to confer lier 
“ favours on young men, and forsake those advanced in years. ’■(a) 

] his saying has been thought gallant, and perhaps it is so; but tlie occa¬ 
sion merited more serious reflections. 'tVhgii the French sallied out to at¬ 
tack the enemy’s rear, a spectacle presented itself to their view wliicli e.xtiii- 
guished at once all hostile rage, and melted them into cumpassioiu 'Flic 
imperial camp was filled with the sick and wounded, with the dead and the 
dying. All the roads by which the army retired were strewed with the samo 
miserable objects ; who liaving made an effort beyond their strength to 
escape, and not being able to proceed, were left to perish without assistance. 
Happily that, and all the kind offices u hich their friends had not the power 
to perform, they received from their enemies. The duke of (luise ordered 
them all to be taken‘care of, and supplied with every necessary. He ap¬ 
pointed physicians to attend, and direct what treatment was proper for tiio 
sick and wounded, and what refreshments fo* the feeble ; and such as reco¬ 
vered he sent home, under a safe escort, and w'itli money to bear their 
charges.(3) By these acts of humanity, less common in that ago than the 
present, the duke of Guise completed that lieroic character which he had 
justly acquired by his brave and successful defence of Metz. 

The emperor’s misfortunes were not confined to Germany. During bis 
residence at Villach he had been obliged to borrow two hundred thuub.iiiu 
crowns from Cosmo of Medicis; and so low was his credit, that ho was 
obliged to put that prince in possession of the territory of Piombino, as a 
security for the repayment of the money. By this step he lost the footing 

(I) Tliuan. lib. xi. 

(8) Ibid. 

(3)'1 himn. lib. vi. P. Daniel,i/r i’l/ijiir, tmii iv. Falher Daniel’ii account of 
this siege is copied from the .fouinal of the Siem de Sahgn.ae, is ho \v,as present at ii. 
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he had hitherto mdintained in Tuscany, and nearly at Uie same timche Just 
Sienna. TJie Sieiincse, who had long: enjoyed a republican guvernnient, rose 
airiiinst the Spanish garrison, which they had admitted as a check upon the 
tyranny of the nobility, but which they now found was meant to enslave 
them. Forgetting^ their domestic animosities, they recalled the exiled no- 
liles, demolished the citadel, and put themselves under the protection of 
f) ^ I ^ 

These unfortunate events were followed by the most alarming dangers. 
The severe administration of the vicerw of Naples had filled that kingdom 
with murmuring and dissatisfaction. The prince of Salerno, the head of tho 
inalecontents, fled to the court of France. The French monarch, after the 
example of his father, had fornfed an alliance with the grand-seignior; and 
Solyman, at that time highly incensed against the house of Austria, on ac¬ 
count of the proceedings in' Hungary, sent a powerful fleet into the Medi¬ 
terranean, under the command of the corsair Dragut, an officer trained up 
under Barbarossa, and little inferior to his master in courage, talents, or in 
irood fortune. Dragut ajipeared on the coast of Calabria, where he expected 
to be ioined by a French squadron; but not meeting with it according to 
concert, he returned to Constantinople, after plundering and burning several 
places, and flUing Naples with consternatioii.(2) , tv r 

* Hiirhlv chagrined by so many disasters, Charles retired into the Low 
Countries breathing vengeance against France. Meantime, Germ.any was 
still disturbed by the restless ambition of Albert of Brandenburg; and as 
that prince obstinately continued his violences, notnuthstanding a decree of 
the imperial chana.er,\ league was formed against h im by the most powerful 
princes in the empire, of wliich Maurice was declared the liead. ^onfe- 

deracv, liowever, wrouglit no change iii the ®®"timents of Albert. But as he 
knew’that he could not resist so many princes, if they had leisure to unite 
their llirces, he marched directly against Maurice whom he dreaded mosL 
and hoped to crush before he could receive support from Lis allies, though 
in that ho was deceived. Maurice was ready to oppose him. 

'I’hesi* hostile ehiefs, whose armies were nearly egiial in numbers, each 
conS oftwenty" four thousand men, met at Siverhausen, m the duchy 

of Lunenburg. There an obstinate Jiattle was fought, in which the combat 
lonrremained doubtful, each gainin'g ground upon other alternate^,, 
but M last viotorv declared for Maurice who w_as 

army fled in confusion, leaving tour * '""/“"‘I dlierbought 

their baggage and artillery in the hands of the enemy. But the .unes no g 
their y^!to7y dear. Their best troops suffered ^eatly , 
distinction fell; aiul Maurice liimseU recei prince, ancient or 

two days after, in the thirty-second year of „ 

modern, ever perhaps discovered such deep ds^J,'arned to the 

period of life. As he left only one ‘ ae<T-ided elector, claimed 

mousWUliam, prince of he Lad 

the electoral dignity, and *’’***P‘. ♦ ti,e states of Saxony, forget- 
bcen stripped during the 'f ’ master declared in favour of 

ting the merits and sufferings ot thci , . j ’t maananimous, John 

Augustus, Maurice’s brother. ;/I he W with his usual 

Frederic, died soon after this disappo , d by the descendants 

firmiiess ;(3) and the electoral dignity is still possess..u y 

of Augustus. . . • > Jaaih nccasioued .among his troops 

The consternation which Maurice s their victory ; so that Albert, 

prevented them from making a , made fresh levies, renewed his 

having re-assembled his brolcen for defeated in a second battle, 

depredations with additional fury. of Brunswick, who had taken 

scarce less bloody than the formei , y , froni all his hereditary do- 
the command of the allie.l army, he w,is dinen 
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minionB, M wall aa from tboia be had uaurpad; waa laid 
the empire, and oblifed to take refuge in I'ranoe, where 
few yean in an indigent and dependent aute of exile.(n 

During Dieae tranaactiona in Germany, war waa carried on in tiie Low 
CoDDtries with oonaidersble vigour. Imratient to eAce the atain which his 
military reputation had received before Meta, Charlea laid aiege to Terouam-, 
nnd the fortifications being out of repair, that important place was carried by 
assault. Hesden also whs invested, and carried in tlie same manner. Tli« 
kina of France was too late in assembling his forces, to afiford relief to either 
of these places ; and the emperor afterwards cautiously avoided an engage¬ 
ment, during the remednder of the campmgn. 

The imperial arms were less successful in ItaW. The viceroy of Naples 
failed in an attempt to recover Sienna; and the French not only established 
themselves more nnnly in Tuscany, but conquered part of the island of Cor¬ 
sica. Nor did the affairs of the house of Austria wear a better aspect in 
Hungary during the course of this year. Isabella and her son ^peered once 
more in Transylvania, at a time when the people were ready for revolt, in 
order to revenge the death of Martinuzzi, whose loss they hM severely felt. 
Some noblemen of eminence declared in favour of the young king ; and tlio 
bashaw of Belgrade, by Solyman# order, espousing his cause, Castaldo, the 
Austrian general was obliged to abandon Transylvania to Isabella and the 
Turk8.(2) 

In order to counterbalance these and other losses, the emperor, as has 
been already related, concerted a marriage between his son Philip and Mary 
of England, in hopes of adding this kingdom to his other dominions. Mean¬ 
while the war between Henry and Charles was carried on with various suc¬ 
cess in the Low Countries, and in Italy, much to the disadvantage of France. 
The French, under the command of Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, were 
defeated in the battle of Marciano; Sienna was reduced by Medicino, the 
imperial general, after a siege of ten months, and the gallant Siennese were 
again subjected to the Spanish yoke. Nearly at the same time a plot was 
formed by the Franciscans, but liappily discovered before it could be carried 
into execution, for betraying Metz to the Imperialists. The father guardian 
and twenty other monks received sentence of death on account of this con¬ 
spiracy ; but the guardian, before the time appointed for his execution, was 
murder^ by his incensed accomplices, whom he had seduced from their alle¬ 
giance, and six of the youngest were pardoned.(3) 

While war thus raged in Italy and the Low Countries, accompanied u ith 
all its train of miseries, and all the crimes to which anAition gives birth, 
Germany enjoyed such profound tranquillity, .is afforded the diet full leisure 
to confinn and perfect the plan of religious pacification agreed upon at 
Passau, and referred to the consideration of the next meeting of the Ger¬ 
manic body. For this purpose a diet had been summoned to meet at Augs¬ 
burg, soon after the conclusion of the treaty; but the commotions excited by 
Albert of Brandenburg, and the attention which Ferdinand was obliged to 
pay to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto obstructed its deliberations. The 
following stipulations were at last settled, and formally published ; namely, 
“ That such princes and cities as have declared their approbation of the 
“ Concession of Augsbarg shall be permitted to profess and exercise, with- 
“ out molestation, the doctrine and worship which it authorises ; that the 
" popish ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such cities or 
*' principalities, nor shall the Protestants molest the princes and states that 
” adhere to the church of Rome; that no attempt shall be made for the ‘fu- 
ture toward terminating religious differences, except by the gentle and 
“ pacific methods of persuasion and conference; that the supreme civil power 
" in every state may establish what form of doctrine and worship it shall 
" deem proper, but shall permit those who refuse to conform to remove their 

(1) ^Aiiioldi, r,/. Jl/uuril. Robertson, Hist, t'hurtes V. book x. 

(4) I liioiiius, lib. XV. 

(3) ll)id 
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« effect®; thatweh m the )>eneflcAor revenues of the church 

« previous to the treety of I assau, shall retain possession of them, and bo 
subject to no prosMutlon in the imiierial chamber on that account; but if 
« any prelate or erclemi^ic shall hereafter abandon the Romish relieion he 
« shall instantly relinquish his diocese or benehre, and that it shaU be lawful 
“ for those in whom the riprht of nomination is vested to proceed imme- 
“ diately to an election, as if the office was vacant by death or translation.’'(l) 
These, my dear Philip, are the principle articles in the famous Recess of 
Augsburg, which is the basis of religious peace in Germany. The followers 
of Luther weri highly pleased with that security which it afforded them, and 
the Catholics seemed to have had nq less reason to be satisfied. That article 
which preserved entire to the Romish church the benefices of such eccle¬ 
siastics as should hereafter renounce its doctrines, at once placed a hedge 
around its patrimony, and effectually guarded against the defection of its 
dignitaries. But cardinal Oaraffa, who was now raised to the papal throne, 
under the name of Paul IV. full of high ideas of his apostolic jurisdiction, 
and animated with the fiercest zeal against heresy, regarded the indulgence 
given to the Protestants, by an assembly composed of laymen, as an imjiious 
act of that power which the diet had usurped. He therefore threatened the 
emperor ana the king of the Romans with tha severest effects of his vengeance, 
if they did not immediately declare the Recess of Augsburg illegal and void; 
and as Charles showed no disposition to comply with this demand, the pope 
entered into an alliance with the French king, in order to ruin the imperial 
power in Italy. 

During the negotiation of that treaty, an event happened which astonished 
all Europe, and confounded the reasonings of the wisest politicians. The 
emperor Charles V. though no more than fifty-six, an age when objects of 
ambition operate with full force on the mind, and are generally pursued with 
the greatest ardour, had for some time formed the resolution of resigning 
Ills hereditary dominions to his son Philip. He now determined to put it 
in execution. Various have been the opinions of historians concerning a re¬ 
solution so singular and unexpected ; but the most probable seem to be, the 
disappointments which Charles had met with in his ambitious hopes, and the 
daily decline of his health. He haij early in life been attacked with the 
gout I and the fits were now become so frequent and severe, that not only 
the vigour of his constitution was broken, but the faculties of his mind were 
sensibly impaired. He therefore judged it more decent to conceal his inhr- 
mities m some solitude, than to expose them any long'er to the public * 
.md as he was unwilling to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of his 
better years, bv attempting to guide the reins of government, when he wm 
no longer able'to hold them with steadiness, he prudently determined to 
seek in the tranquillity of retirement that happiness which he had m vam 
pursued amid the tumults of war and the intrigues of state.^ i,:_ 

In consequence of this resolution, Charles, who had al^ady co 
sou PhUip the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan, assembly the 
states of the Low Countries at Brussels: and seating himself, 
time, in the chair of state, he explained to his 

WKnatioa, and solemnly devolv^ hia authority v had un- 



“.*niy thoughts and attention to public Bninv^nt of* nn- 

tiiie for the indulgence of ease, and very ittle tj*® ^^"WsHed <Lr- 
'• vote pleasure. Either in a pacific or hostile manner, 1 have visited 

“ many nine times; Spain six times ; France . and while 

the Low Countries ten times ; England twice ; Africa .-is olte^and wnue 

“ my health permitted me to discharge the ^ ‘. j ard^us office of 

" vigour of my constitution was equal in any degree to the aruuous omwc 


(*) Fatbsr Paul, lib. t. Pallaviciiii, lib. kiii. 
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“ governing sucli extensive dominions, 1 never shunned labour, nor repiucii 
“ under fatigue; but now, when my health is broken, nnd rigour ex. 
“ hausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, my growing infirmities ad. 
" monish me to retire; Aor am I so fond of reigning ns to retain the sceptre 
“ in an impotent hand, which is no longer able to protect my subjects." 

“Instead of a sovereig]i worn out with diseases," continued he, “and 
“ scarce half alive, I giv0§||U one in the prime of life, alreadjr accustomed 
“ to g;overn, and who ^dsto the vigour of ywth all the attention and saga. 
“ city of maturer years." Then turning ttiwards Philip, who fell on hU 
knees and kissed hid fhthsr's hand, “It is in your power," said Charles, 
“ by a wise and virtuous admini8trutioii;j to justify the extraordinary proof 
“ which I give this day of my paternal ndisction, and to demonstrate that 
“ you are worthy t>f the confidence whicli I repose in you. I’reaferve,’*'gdded 
he> “ an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the Catholic faith in hs 
“ purity ; let the laws of your’tountry be sacred .in your eyes ; encroadi not 
“ on the rights.of your people : and if the tima^tihbuld ever come, when you 
“ shall wish to enjoy tlie tranquillity of ])rivate life, may you have a son to 

whom you can resign your sceptre with us much satisfaction as 1 give 
“ mine to you.” A feWweeks after the emperor also resigned to Philip Ihe 
Spanish crown, with all tlie dumipions dej)ending upon it, in the Old as well 
as in the New World; reserving nothing to himself, out of all those vast 
possessions, but an annuhl pension of one hundred thousand ducatst^l) 

Charles was now impatient to embark for Spain, where he had fixed on a 
place of retreat. But, by the advice of his physicians, he put off his voyage 
for some months, on account of the severity of the season : and, by yielding 
to their judgment, he had the satisfaction, before he left t'ue ‘Low Countries, 
of taking a considerable step towards a peace u'itli France. This he ar. 
dently lunged for; not only on his son's account, whose administration lie 
wished to ciommence in quietness, hut that lie might'have the glory, when 
quitting the world, of restoring to Buropc that tranquillity whicli his anilii- 
tion had banished from it, almost since the day tliat he asKuined tlie reigns 
of government. 

'Phe great bar against sucli a pacification, on the part of France, was tlie 
treaty which Henry II. had concluded with the court of Rome; and the 
emperor’s claims were too numerous t(i admit any hope of adjusting them 
suddenly. A truce of five years was therefore propos^ by Charles, during 
which term, without discussing their respective pretensions, each should re. 
tain what was in his possession; and Henry through the persuasion of the 
ennstable Montmorency, who represented the imprudeffib of sacrificing the 
true interests of his kingdom to the rash engagements he had come under 
with the pope, authorised his ambassadors to sign at VauMlles a treaty 
which weiud insure to him, for so considerable a period, the important con- 
quests which he had made on the German /roomier, together with the greater 
part of the dulce’of Savoy’s dominions. 

Paul IV. when informed of this transaction/ Was filled no less with terror 
and astonishment t^an with rage and indignation. But he took equal care 
to conceal bis fear and his anger. He affect^ to approve highly of the truce; 
and he offered his mediation/ as the common father of Christendom, in order 
to bring about a permanent peace. Under this pretext he dispatched cardi¬ 
nal Rebiba, as his nuncio, to the court of Bruss^; and his nephew cardinal 
Caraffa, to that of Paris, The public instruetions of both were the same; 
but Caraffa, besides these, received a private commission, to spare neither 
entreaties promises, nor bribes, in order to induce the French monarch te 
renounce the truce, and renew hia engagements with the court of Rome. 
He flattered Henry with the conquest of Naples: he gained by hia address, 
the Guises, the queen, and even the famous Diana of Poictiers, _ duchess 
of Valentinois, the king’s mistress: and they easily swayed the kin^ him¬ 
self, who already loaned to that aide, towards which they wished to incline 

ll) Ondlev. Relut. ^bdiiat. Car. V. TIiUAU, lib. xvi, Sanilov. rol, ii. KobertsoU# 
book IX. 
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him. AU Montmorency^ prudent remonstrances were disregarded The 
numao. by powers from Rome, absolved Henry from his oathTlrut • and 
that rash prinw s^ed a new treaty with the pope, wWch rekSdSi’wRh 
fresh violence the flan^ of war, both in Italy ancTthe Low Countries 

No sooner Paul made a^^nted with the success of this ne^iiation 

than^p^ededto the most mdi^nt extremities against Philifll Hi 

ordered the Spamsh amb^lor to be imprisoned: h^communFcated thl 
of their attachment to the imperial house; end he con! 

“ K^'^^yof high treason, and to fiave forfeited his righTto 
the ki^iKaom of Naples, which ho was supposed to hold of the Holy Sm for 
iffterwmd affording them a retreat in his dominion8.(l) ' 

Alarmed at a quarrel with tlio'pope, whom he had been taught to regard 
with the most superstitious veneration, as the vicegerent of Christ, ana the 
common father of Christendom, Philip tried every gentle method before he 
made use of force. He even consulted sonis Spanish divines on the law ful¬ 
ness of taking arms a^pinstn person so sacred. They decided in his favour • 
and Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom the conduct of 
the negotiation as well'as of the war had been committed, entered the ercle- 
siasticu state at the head of ten thousand veterans, and carried terror to tho 
gates of Rome. ^ 

The haughty pontiff, though still obstinate and undaunted himself, was 
forced .to give ww to the fears of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded 
for forty days. Meantime the duke of Guise arriving with an army-of twenty 
thousand French troops, Paul became more arrogant than ever, and banished 
from his mind all thoughts but those of war and revenge. The duke of 
Guise, however,’who is supjiosed to have given his voice for this war, 
chiefly from a desire of acquiring a field where he might display his military 
talents, was able to perform nothing in Italy wortliy of his former fame. 
He was obliged to abandon the siege of Civetella; he could not bring the 
duke of Alva to a general engagement ; his army perished by diseases, and 
the pope neglected to furnish the necessaryreinforcements. He begged to 
be recalled : and France stood In need of his abilities. 

Philip II. though willing to have avoided a rupture, was no sooner in¬ 
formed that Henry had violated the truce of VauceUes, than he determined 
to act with such v^ur as should convince all Europe that his father had not 
erred in resigning to iiim the reigns of government. lie immediately as¬ 
sembled in the Low Countries a body of fifty thousand men: he obtained a 
supply of ten thousand from England, which he had engaged, as we have 
seen, in this quarMi; and not being ambitious of military fame, he gave the 
command of bis army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy one of the great- 
es^renerals of that warlike age. _ -,. , 

Tne duke of Savoy kept the enemy for a time in utter ignorance of his des¬ 
tination. At length he seemed to threaten Champagne, toward which the 
French drew all their troops; a motion which he no eooner perceived, than 
turning suddenly to the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, anc 
laid siege to St. Quintin. It was deemed in that age a,place of considerable 
strength, but the fortifications had been much neglected, and the ganison 
did not amount to a fifth part of the number requisite for its defence; it 
must therefore have surrendered in a few days, if ^he admiral de ColiMy 
had not taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself into it with such a 
body of men as could bo suddenly collected for that purpose. He effected 
his design in spite of the enemy, breaking through their mam body with 
seven hundred horse and two hundred foot. The town, however, wm Hosely 
invested ; and the constable Montmorency, anxious to 
out of that perilous situation, in which his zeal for the advanced 

ifa^ed him. m weU aa to save a place of great Hir,^n!v 

tolts relief with forces one half inferior to thoM of the enemy. His army 
was cut in pieces, and he himself made piiBoner.QSj 
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Th* eaatioos t«inp«r of Pyiip, on tUo oMMiaa, onvod Fannce from davBK. 
tation, if not ruin. The duko of Sovoy |mpo^ to overlook all inferW 
objecU, end merch directly to Perie—of which, in ita present oonsteroetion 
be could not have failed to make himself master. But the Spanish monarch 
afraid of the consequences of such a bold entmrpiiae, desired him to continno 
the siege of St. Quintin, in order to secure a safe retreat, in case of nnv 
disastrous event. The town, long and gallantly defended by Colignv wm 
at last token by storm; but not beiuro France waa in a state of deface' 

Philip was now sensible he had lost an oppmrtunity, that could never be 
recalled, of distressing his enemy, and contenting himself with reducinif 
Horn and Catelet, two petty towns, which, together with St. Qiiintin, were 
the sole fruits of one of the most decisive'vietories gained in the sixteenth 
century. The Catholic king, however, continued in high exultation, on 
account of his success; and as bU liis passions were tinged with superstition, 
he vowed to build a church, a monastery, and a palace in honour of St. 
Lawrence, on the day sacred to whose memory the battle of St. Quintiu 
had been fought. He accordingly laid the foundation of an edifice, in which 
all these buildings were included, and which he continued to forward at a 
vast expense, for twenty-two years. The same principle that dictated the 
vow directed the construction of t()e fabric. It was so formed as to resemble 
a gridiron !—on which culinary instrument, according to the legendary tale, 
St. Lawrence had suffered martyrdom.(1) Such my dear Philip, is the origin 
of the famous Escurial, near Madrid, tlie royal residence of the kings of 
Spain. 

The earliest account of that fatal blow which France had received at St. 
Quintin was carried to Rome by the courier whom Henry had sent to recall 
tlie duke of Guise. Paul remonstrated warmly against the departure of the 
French army ; but Guise’s orders were peremptory. Tlic arrogant pontiti 
therefore found it necessary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency of 
his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the V’enetiaiis, and of Cosmo of 
Medicis, in order to obtain peace from Spain. 'I'he first overtures to this 
purpose were easily listened to by the Catholic king, who still doubted thu 
justice of his cause, and considered it as his greatest misfortune to be obliged 
to contend with the pope. Paul agreed to renounce hU league with France; 
and Philip stipulated, on his part, that the duke of Alva should repair in 
person to Rome; and after asking pardon of the Hidy Father, in his own 
name, and in that of his master, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
churi^, should receive absolution from^that crime! —Thus the pope, through 
the superstitious timidity of Philip, dbt only finished an unpropitious war 
without any detriment to the Apostolic See, uut saw his conqueror humbled 
at his feet: and so excessive was tlie veneration of the Spaniards in that ago 
for the papal character, that the duke of Alva, Che proudest man perhaps 
of his time, and accustomed from his infancy to converse with princes, ac¬ 
knowledged, that, when he approached Paul, he was so much overawed, that 
his voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook him. (8) 

But although this ivar, which at its commencement threatened mighty re¬ 
volutions, was terminated without occasioning any alteration in those states 
which were its immediate oMect, it produced effects of considerable conse¬ 
quence in other parts e£ Italy. In order to detach Octavio Farnese, duke 
of Parma, from the French interest, Philip restored to him the city of Placen¬ 
tia and its territory, which had been seized, as we have seen by Charles V .; 
and he granted to Cosmo of Medicis the investiture of Sienna, as an equi¬ 
valent for the sums due to him.(3) By these treaties the balance of power 
amon^ tho' ItaUan states was poised more equally, and rendered less variable, 
than it had been since it received the first violent shock from the invasion of 
Charles VIII. and Italy henceforth ceased to be the theatre on which the 
sovereigns of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for fame and domin- 


(0 Colmenar. j-iunal. iCEitxin/rn.iom.ii 
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ion. Their fertilities, excited by new objictB, stained other rcirions of 
Europe with blood, and made other states feel, in their turn the ^amities 
of war. 

The duke of Guis^ who left R.,me the same day that his adversary the 
duke of Alva made his humiliating submission to the pope, was received in 
France as the guardian angel -t the kingdom. He was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, with a lurisdic’ on almost unlimited; and, eager to justify 
the extraordinary confidence winch the king had reposed in him, as well m 
to perform something suitable to the high expectations of his countrymen 
he undertook the siege of Calais. The extraordinary success of that enter^ 
prise, and its different effects upqn the English and French nations, we have 
already had occasion to observe. Guise next invested ThionvUle, in the 
duchy of Luxembourg, one of the strongest towns on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, , and forced it to capitulate after a siege of three weeks. But 
the advantages in this quarter were more than balanced by an event which 
happened in another part of the Low Countries. The mareschal de Termes, 
governor of Calais, who had penetrated into Flanders, and taken Dunkirk^, 
was totally routed near Gravelines, and taken prisoner by count Egmont.(l) 
This disaster obliged the duke of Guise lo relinquish all his other schemes, 
and hasten to the frontier of Picard}', that he might there oppose the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy. 

The eyes of France were now anxiously turned toward the operations of 
a general on whose arms victory had always attended, and in whose conduct, 
as weU as good fortune, his countrymen could confide in every danger. 
Guise's strength was nearly equal to that of the duke of Savoy, each com¬ 
manding about forty thousand men. They encamped at the distance of a few 
leagues from one another ; and the French and Spanish monarchs having 
joined their respective armies, it was expected that, after the vicissitudes of 
war, a single victory would at last determine which of the rivals should take 
the ascendant for the future in the' affairs of Europe. But both monar<^B, 
as if by agreement, stood on the defensive j neither of them discovering 
any inclination, though each had it in his power, to rest the decision of a 
j>oint of such importance on the issue of a single battle. _ 

Huring this state of inaction, pq^ace began to be mentioned in each camp, 
and both Henry and Philip discovered an equal disposition to listen to any 
overture that tended to re-establish it. The private inclinations of both 
kings concurred with their political interests and the wishes of their people. 
Philip languished to return to Sprfn, the place of his nativity; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or safety, to quit the Low Loun- 
tries. Henry was no less desirous of being freed from the avocations ot war, 
that he might have leisure to turn the whole force of his government to the 
suppressing of the opinions of the reformers, which were spreading with such 
rapidity in Paris and the other great towns, that the Protestants began to 
grow formidable to the establish^ church. Court intrigues 
these public and avowed motives to hasten the neg^otiation^ an y 

Cercamp was fixed on as a place of congress.(2) • 

WhUe Philip and Henry were making these ^vancM a treaty, 

which restore/ tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. who^ Tsi 'h “ 

long disturbed it, but who had been for so^ie tim.? dead to ^ such pureuits, 
emfed his days in the monastery of St. Justus, no great 

had chosen as the place of his retreat. It was cowed 

extent, watered by a small brook, and surrounded by , ^ would have 

with lofty trees, 'in this solitude Charles lived Ids 

suited a private gentleman of Sometimes^he culti- 

domestics few, and his intercourse with them f'“" Rometimes rode out to 
vated the plants in his one which he kept, attend- 

edVyT^sftTr":jftrn“fo^f:"^^^^^^ h^infirmities deprived him of 
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theM nionn active recreation*, he ailmittod a few gentlemen who resided near 
the monastery to visit him, and entertained them hh equals; or he einuloved 
liiiiiself in studying the principles, and in framing curious works of mecha¬ 
nism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarly turned. But, however he was engaged, or whatever might 
be the state of his health, he always set apart a wnsiderable jwrtion of his 
time for religious exercises, regularly attending divine servioe in the chapel 
<if the monastery morning and evening. 

In this manner, not unbecoming a man perfectly disengaged from the 
affairs of the world, did Charles pass his time in retirement. But some 
months before his death, the gout, after a longer intermission than usual, 
returned with a proportional inureiise of viofenae, and enfeebled both his body 
and mind to such a degree as to leave no tr.aces of that sound and masculine 
understanding which had disting^isheil him among his contemporaries. Re 
sunk into a deep melancholy. An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
his spirit. He lost all relish for amusements of every kind, and desired no 
other company but that of monks. With them he chaunted the hymns in the 
Missal, and conformed to all the rigours of monastic life, tearing his body 
with a whip, as an expiation for his sins !—Not satisfied with these acts of 
mortification, and anxious to merit the favour of Heaven by some new and 
singular instance of piety, he resolved to celehrnte his own obsequies. His 
tomb H'as accordingly erected in the chapel of the monastery: his attendants 
walked thither in funeral procession. Charles followed them in his shroud. 
He was laid in his coffin, and the service of the dead was chaunted over him, 
he himself joined in the prayers that were put up for the repose of his soul, 
and mingling his tears with those which liis attendants shed,* if they had 
been celebrating a real funend.(l) 

The fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the awful sentiments which it 
inspired, threw Charles into a fever, of which he died in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. His enterprises speak his most eloquent panegyric, and his 
history forms his highest character. As no prince ever governed so exten¬ 
sive an empire, including his American dominions, none seems ever to hai’e 
been endowed with a superior cap.acity for sway. His abilities os a states¬ 
man, and even as a general, were of the first class; and he possessed in the 
most eminent degree, .along with indefatigable industry, the science which 
is of the greatest importance to a monarch, that of discerning tlic characters 
of men, and of adapting their talents to the various departments in which 
they are to be employed. But, unfortunately for the reputation of Charles 
his insatiable ambition, which kept himself, his neighbours, and his subjects, 
in perpetual inquietude, not only frustrated the chief end of government, 
the felicity of the nations committed to his care, but obliged him to have 
recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his exalted station, and led him into 
such deviations from integritv as were unworthy of a great prince. This 
insidious policy, in itself su&iciently detestable, was rendered still more 
odious by a comparison with the open and uiidesigning character of Fran¬ 
cis I.; and served, bj( way of contrast, to turn on the French monarch a 
degree of admiration, to which neither his own talents nor his virtues as a 
sovereign seem to have entitled him 

Before Charles left the J^ow Countries he made a second attempt to induce 
his brother P'erdinand to give up his title to the imperiid throne to Philip 11. 
and to accept the investiture of some provinces, either in Italy or the Ne¬ 
therlands, as an equivalent. But finding Ferdinand inflexible on that point, 
he desist^ finally from bis scheme, and resigned to him the government of 
the empire. The electors made no hesitation in recognising the king of the 
Romans, whom they put in possession of all the ensigns of the imperial dig¬ 
nity, as soon as the deed of resignation was presented to them ; but PaulTv. 
whose lofty ideas of the p^al prerogative neither experience nor disappoint¬ 
ments could moderate, refused to confirm the choice of the diet. He pre¬ 
tended that it belonged alone to the pope, from whom, as vicegerent of 
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„ . . imperial power was derived, to nominate a person to the vacant 
il"''ne'* and “*** arrogance and obstinacy he maintained during his whole 
po^ificato. Ferdinand I. however, did not enjoy the less authority as 

emperor-^^^^^ the deatli of Charles V. Mary of England ended her short and 
• 1 rious reign, and her sister Elizabeth, as we have already seen, succeeded 

i" .u^tlirone to the general joy of the nation, notwithstanding some sup- 
■ d defects’in her title. Ilenry and Philip beheld Elizabeth’s elevation 
wRh eauid solicitude; and, equally sensible of the importance of gaining 
1 r>r favour both set themselveo with emulation to court it. Henry endea- 
vmired bv the warmest expressioas of regard and friendship, to detach her 
from the Spanish alliance, and to engage her to consent to a swiarate peace 
with him : while Philip, unwilling to lose his connection with England, not 
^..Iv vied with Henry in declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, and in 
„rnTpaaions of his resolution to cultivate the strictest amity with her, but, in 
rrder to confirln and perpetuate their union, he offered himself to her in 
marriage, and undertook to procure a dispensation from the pope for that 

‘"'iSbeth weighed the proposals of the two monarchs with that provident 
Dlizabeui w eig interest which wife conspicuous in aU her dehbera- 

discernmei^t secretlv determined to yield to the solicitations of 

.r __...nu she .at first CC 



espoused her interest in tne coiueveiwcs^,.^^^ 

Chutoau Cambresia, ^ ^ . f *],« Knclisli plenipotentiaries be- 

with which he seconded the arg™^ 

{ran to relax in proportion ns his p \ EUzal^th took, as soon as 

Lre distant; and the vigorous 

she found herself firmly seated on the thr^«^j^«ff“;‘l>3^«bVshing the §ro- 
tliat her sister had done in “ Lnvmced Philip that his hopes of an 

tcstaiit church on a sure i„“Jng vain, and were now desperate, 

union with her had been f™*""^,^r"^rve the appearance of interpMing 
Henceforth decorum alone made , r afteration in his conduct, 

in her favour. Elizabeth, "he exi^ctcdjuch an^al^ 

quickly perceived it. But a» 1’®’^^ . , i,gr demands, in order to pre- 

S5y .7 pS"b.“.IS" to'y'*"'! 

before that between France and contain no article of importance. 

The treaty between Henry and -Flizabethjiontmn^^^^^ tbe‘kiiig. of 

except that which respected Calais. I P ^ dependencies, 

France sliould retain possession of that town,^ 

during eight years, at the expiratio was made to depend on Eli- 

Engh^d.* Bit as the force of this f P"“ of years, the peace 

zabeth's preserving inviolate, during th ,, saw, that it was but 

both with France and Scotland, , inste^ of blaming her, they 

a decent pretext for aPe could not prevent., 

aDnlRiidna hflr wisdom, in palliating _, . to facilitate the 


appruderheT wiiiom. in palliating the 

Irhe expedient which Montmorency emphi^d, negotiating two 

ceiidusion of peace between Franw _ eldest daughter, and 

treaties of marri 


entwnicn ivioiiiwiv,—negoiiam-e 
peace between v.,i,^*'Henry’3 eldest daughter, 

treaties of marria^ ; one betwwn Ki jjg’ -g ^Iv sister, an® the d^e 
Philip II.—^the o^er between Margiw , peace were, that all con- 

of Savoy. The principal articles of the ^ 35^^33 the coramence- 

quests made by either party, °n t^’s t,,aUv restored; that the duchy o 
ment of the war in 1551, ahould be mu „nd aU the other 

Savoy, the principdity of of iivoy, should be rch.on-t 

territories formerly Kulycct to the 
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Emitnuel Pliilibert, immediately after the oelebratioo of bit marriue triti. 
Maivaret vf Franco (a few towne excef^ted. wUdi Henry tliottld r^n till 
liis dikima un that prince were decided in a court of law); that the Frend 
kin£ aliuuld immediately evacuate all the placet which he held in tiie dud ' 
of Tuscany and the terntory of Sienna, and renounee all future pretensioZ 
to them; that he should receive the Genoeta into favour, and ^ve up tu 
them the towns which he had conquered in the island of C-orsiciL But he 
was allowed to keep possession of Meta, Toul, and Verdun, because Philip 
liad little at heart the interests of his uncle Ferdinand. All past transac. 
tions, either of princes or subjects, it was n|creed should be buried in olilU 
viun.(i) Thus the great causes of discord ^hat had so long embroiled tin* 
powerful monarchs of France and S|Niin seemed to be wholly removed or 
liiially annihilated, by tliis fanunis treaty, which re-estnblii^ied peace in 
Europe; almost every prince and state in Christendom being coniprdiended 
in the treaty of Chateau Camhresis, as allies either of Henry or of I’liilip. 

Among these contracting jM<«ers were included tlie kings of Denmark 
Swctlen, and Poland. This circuncstanco natiirnlly leads us to cast an eM- 
oil those countrie.s, uliich we hate not for some time had an opjiortunity of 
noticing, as they had no connc.vion with the general system of European 
affairs. Meantime 1 must observb, for the sake of persjiicuify, t/iat Henrv 
II. being killed in a tournament, while celebrating the e.spousjds of Ins sister 
with the duke of Savoy, his sun Francis 11, a weak prince, and under age, 
already married to the queen of Scots, succeeded to tlie crown of France. 
A few weeks after, Paul IV. ended bis violent and imperious pontilicate :— 
and tliu.s, as a learned historian observes,(2) all the persomigas who had long 
sustained the principal characters on the great theatre of Europe disappeareil 
nearly at the same time. 

At this ffira, my dear Philip, a more known period of history opens. Other 
actors ajipeared on the stage, with different views and passions; new contests 
arose ; and new schemes of ambition, us we shall have occasion to see, occu¬ 
pied and dis()uicted mankind.—But, before we enter on that period, we must 
take a view of the state of the North. 


LETTER L.\1V. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, from the Union of these Kinydoms, nnihr 
Margaret Waldemar, surnamed the Semiramis of the North, to the Demh 
of OuttavuM Vasa; together with an Account of the State of liussia, 
Poland, and Prussia, in the Sixteenth Century. 

The kingdoms of the north of Europe, that great store-house of nations, I 
have hitherto chiefl}' considered as dependencies on the German empire, t( 
which they long continued to pay some degree of homage. In what niannei 
they were subjected tu that homage we have already liad occasibn to observe 
and also to notice the Snion of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, the ancieii 
Scamlinavia, under Margaret M'^aldemar, surnamed the Semiramis of tin 
North. 

Margaret was daughter of Waldemar Ill. king of Denmark. She hai 
been married to Hacquin, king of Norway, and son of Magnus 111. king « 
Sweden. On the death of her son Olaus, the last male heir of the tlire 
northern crowns, (which were, however, more elective than hereditary) sli 
succeeded, by the consent of the states, to the Danish throne. She a a 
elected soon after queen of Norway, which she had governed as regent; an 
the Swedes being oppressed by Alltert of Mecklenburg, whom they h« 


(1) Htcuetl des ^'rnite^^ torn. ii. 

(‘■ 2 ) U44b<;ilau(i, Hut. LhartCi V. book ah. 
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Ma^aref* ambition, however, wng not verMtilfied 
crowns were no sooner seated upon her thim ai. i u® ***'^!® northern 

their union pemtual. For this purpose i^r takins oteifarar®** *® render 
she convoked the states of all the three kinjrdo^to^m^rt^at f’ measures, 
it was established as a fundamental lawof t^ Xle S ''^*®r® 

and Norway, should thenceforth have but one X ihelme l.v^ 
should be chosen succ^ively by each of these kingdomrand then ann ’ 
by the other two; that each nation should retain Us o^n laws “uEs 
pnvdeges, and dignities; and thijt the natives of one kingdom should X 
be raised to posts of honour Mr profit in another, but sEould be reputed 
foreigners, except in their own country.(2) repuiea 

JJut this umon, reemingly ^ well calculated for the tranquillity as well as 
security of the North, proved the source of much discontent, and of manv 
barbarous wars The national antipathy between the Swedes and Danes 
now heightened by national jealousy, was w ith difficulty restrained bv the 
i igorous adniinistration of .Margaret, whose partiality to the nativL of 
Denmark is said t<) have been but too evident; and under her successor 
Luc, still more unjustly partial to the Dwnes, the Swedes openly revolted 
clioosiii^g their gnind-marshal, Charles Canutson, descended from the illus¬ 
trious family of lioiide, which liud formerly given kings to Sweden, first re¬ 
gent and afterwards king. 'Hie Swedes, however, returned to their allegi¬ 
ance under Christian 1. of Denmark. But they again revolted from the 
same prince ; i^aiii renewed the union of Calmar, under John his successor • 
revolted a third time; and w ere finally subdued by the arms of Christian 
.reduced them to the condition of a conquered people.(3) 

The circumstances of this last revolution are sufficiently singular to merit 
our attention ; and the consequences by which it was followed render a re- 
ca]ntulation necessary. 

I he Swedes, on revolting from Christian I. had conferred the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom on Steen Sture, whose son, of the same name, suc¬ 
ceeded him in the regency- I'lie authority of j oung Sture was acknow¬ 
ledged by the body of the nation, but disputed by Gustai iis TroUe, arch- 
bisliop ot Upsal, and primate of SweJen whose father had been a competitor 
lor the ^inlnistration, and whom Christian 11. of Denmark had brought 
over to his interest. Besieged in his castle of Stecka, and obliged to sur- 
reiffier, notwithstanding the interposition of the Danish monarch, the arch¬ 
bishop was degraded by the diet, and deprived of all his benefices. In his 
distress he ap^ied to Leo X. who excommunicated the regent and his adhe¬ 
rents, committing the execution of the bull to the king of Denmark. Pur- 
Buant to this decree, the Nero of the North (as Christian 11. is deservedly 
called) invaded Sweden with a powerful army; but being worsted in a great 
battle, he pretended to treat, and offered to go in person to Stockholm, in 
erder to confer witli the regent, provided six hostages were sent as a ple^e 
for hU safety. The proposal was accepted, and six lif the first nubility 
(among whom was Gustavus Vasa, grand nephew to king Canutson) were 
put on board the Danish fleet. These hostages Christian carried prisoners 

^cnniark. Next year he returned with a more formidable armament, 
and invaded West Gothland ; where Steen Sture, advancing to give him 
battle, fell into an ambuscade, and received a wound, which proved mortal. 

1 lie Swedish army, left without a head, first treated, and afterwards dis¬ 
persed. The senate was divided about the choice of a new regent, and the con¬ 
queror allowed them no leisure to deliberate. He immediately marched to- 
wnrd the capital, wasting every thing before him with fire and sword, 
atockholm surrendered ; and Gustavus TroUe, resuming his archiepiscopal 
noctioii, crowned Christian king of Sweden. 


r,“l'‘‘nd Fiiiitnn. 
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This coronation was followed by one of the most trajfical scenes in the 
history of the human race. Christian, affecting clemency, went to the 
cathedral and swore that he would govern Sweden, not with the severe hand of 
a conqueror, but with the mild and beneficent disposition of a prince raised 
to the throne by the universal voice of the people ; after whicn he invited 
the senators and grandees to a sumptuous entertainment, that lasted fur 
three days. Meanwhile a plot was formed for extirpating the Swediali nobi¬ 
lity. On the last day of the feast, in order to afford some pretext for the 
intended massacre, archbishop TroUe reminded the king, that though his 
majesty by a general amnesty, had pardoned all past offences, no satisfaction 
hai yet been given to the pope, and dcipanded justice in the name of his 
holiness. The hall was immediately filled wirti armed men, who secured the 
guests: the primate proceeded against them ns heretics; a scaffold was 
erected before the palace gate; and ninety-four persons of distinction, 
among whom was Eric Vasa, fatlier of tlie celebrated Gustavus, were pub¬ 
licly exccuted'for defending the liberties of their country. Other barhantie.s 
succeeded to these: the rage of the soldiery was let loose against the citizens, 
who were butchered without rnerev ; and tlie body of the late regent was 
dug from the grave, exposed on a gibbet, quartered aud nailed up in different 
parts of the kingdom.(l) * 

Rut Sweden soon found a deliverer and an avenger. Gustavus \'asa had 
escaped from his prison in Denmark, and concealed liimseif in the habit of 
a peasant, among the mountains of Dalecnrlia. There, deserted by his sole 
companion and guide, who carried off liis little treasure,—liewildered, desti¬ 
tute of every necessary, aud ready to jierish of hunger,—he qntcred himself 
among the miners, and worked under ground for bread, without relinquish¬ 
ing the hope of one day ascending the-tlirone of Sweden. Again emerging 
to light, and distinguished among the Dalecarliaiis by his lofty mien and by 
the strength and agility of his body, he had acquired a considerable degree 
of ascendancy over them, before thc^ wore ac(|uaiiited witli his rank. He 
made himself known to them at their annual feast, and exhorted tliem to 
assist him in recovering the liberties of their country. They listened to him 
with admiration : they were all rage against tlieir oppressors ; but they did 
not resolve to join him, till some of tl^ old men among them observed (so 
inconsiderable often are the causes of the greatest events !; that the wind 
had blown directly from the north, from the moment that Gustavus began to 
speak. This they considered as aii infallible sign of tlie approbation of 
Heaven, and an order to take up arms under the banners of the hero: they 
already saw the wreath of victory on his brow, and begged to be led agaiirst 
the enemy. Gustavus did not suffer their ardour to cool. He immediately 
attacked the governor of the province in his castle, took it by assault and 
sacrificed the Danish garrison to the just vengeance of the Dalecarliaiis. 
Like animals that have tasted the blood of their prey, they were now furi¬ 
ous, and fit for any desperate enterprise. Gustavus every-where saw him¬ 
self victorious, and gained partisans in all corners of the kingdom. Every 
thing yielded to his I'alour and good fortune. His iiopiilarity daily increased 
He was first chosen regent, and afterward king of Sweden.(2) 

Meanwhile Christiai^ II. become obnoxious by his tyrannies even to bis 
Danish subjects, was degraded from the throne. The inhabitants of Jutland 
first renounced his authority. They deputed Munce, their chief justice, to 
s^ify to the tyrant the sentence of deposition. “ My name," said Munce, 
glorying in the dangerous commission, “ ought to be written over the gates 
“ of all wicked princes !” and it ought certaimy to be transmitted to posterity, 
as a warning to both kings and inierior magistrates, of the danger of abusing 
power. The whole kin^om of Denmark acquiesced in the decree; »»" 
Chriatiw, hated even by his own officers, and not daring to trust any one, 
retired into the Low Countries, the hereditary dominions of liis brother-in- 
law Charles V'. whose assistance he had long implored in vain.(3) 

(1) V4‘rtol« /t'Vfj/t/t, 

(«) ^ccen. PjiIcidI. Vciiot. 

Oi) 111. ibid. 
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Frederick duke of Holstein, Christian's unele, was elected kiujr of Den 
“5,*^ Norway. He aspired also to the sovereignty of Sw^en - but 
finding Gustavus l^rnily seated on the throne of that kingdom, he lafd’asiL 
hw claim. Frederick afterwards entered into an aUiance with Gustavus and 
the Hanse-toi^s, a^inst the de,»sed king, Christian II. who, after s^verd 
unsuccessful attempts to recover his crown, died in prison: a fate too fflnS 
for so barbarous a tyrant gcniie 

Frederick wbs succeeded in the Danish throne by his son, Christian HI 
one of the mcwt prudent and prosperous princes of his age. He establishcJ 
tlie Protestant religicm at the same time in Denmark and Norway in imita 
tion of the e.'tamjile of Gustavus, wlio had already introduced it into Sweden. 
The doctrines of Luther had^pread themselves over both kingdoms and 
both princes saw tlic advantage of retrenching the exorbitant power of the 
c lergy. Christian died in I.55R, and Gustavus in l.'iCO, leaving behind him the 
glorious character ol a patriot king.(l) He rescued Sweden from the 
Danish yoke, by his valour; he made commerce and arts flourish, by his 
wise policy ; and the liberality of liis bold and independent spirit, by’makin"- 
him superior to vulgar prejudices, enabled him to break the fetters of priestfV 
tyranny, and enfranchise the iiiiiids as well as the bodies of his countrymen. 

While Denmark and Sweden wore thu# rising to distinction, Russia re¬ 
mained buried in that barbarism and obscurity, from which it was called 
about the beginning of the last century, by the creative genius of Peter 
the Great, who made his country known and formidable to the rest of 
Europe. But the names of patriots and of lieroes, however rude or enlight¬ 
ened, ought tp be transmitted to poster!^. John Basilowitis I. great efuke 
of Muscovy, threw off the yoke of the 'tartars, to whom Russia had been 
long tributary; expelled the'Partar officers from Moscow; invaded their 
territories; made himself master of Novogorod, and also of Cassan, where 
he WHS crowned with the diadem of that country ; and assumed the title of 
Czar, which in the Sclavonian langiiago signifies king or emperor. To these 
acquisitions his grandson, John Basilnwitz II. added Astracan, and also 
Siberia, hitherto as little known to the Russians as Mexico was to the 
Spaniards before the expedition of Cortez, and as easily conquered. This 
princ.e sent ambassadors to tlie court of England, and concluded a treaty of 
commerce with Fllizabetli ;(2) Ricfiard Chancellor an English navigator, 
lull ing discovered some years before, by doubling the North Cape, the port 
of Archangel in tlie river Dwina. 

Poland, stiU a scene of anarchy, began to be of some consideration in the 
North, after the race of the Jagellons came to the throne, and united 
Lithuania to that kingdom. 'I’hoiigh tlie crown is elective, the succession 
cniitinued uninterrupted in the same family for almost two liundred years, 
and Sigismund I. contemporary witli Charles V. was esteemed a great 
prince.(3) But while the most inconsiderate of the nobles, by the word 
veto. C 4 in prevent the enacting of the most salutary law; and while the 
great body of peojile remain in a state of slavery, Poland can never ob¬ 
tain any rank among the civilised nations.— So true iP is, my dear 1 huip, 
that the character of a people, their virtue, tlicir genius, and their industry, 
depend chiefly on their civil and political institutions ! 

Prussia, which has lately made so great a figure in the Europ^ 

was only erected into a kingdoni iii the year 1700. It was originally conquered 
from the Pagans of the North, by the knights of the Teutomc order, who 
held it upwards of three hundred years. At last Al^rt, margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, grand-master of the order, embracing the doctrines o^uther, 
«nd v^ini to aggrandize liimself at the expense of the 
>^hare PruLa w^his uncle, Sigismund I. ^ing ‘ 

paving homiige for tho protection of that crown. nresent £ng- 

Albcrt took the title of duko in his new territory, hence the present king 
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clom is called Ducal Prussia, and that part in the possession of Poland, and 
on the western side of the Vistula, Regal PruB8ia.(l) 

The future transactions of the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia I 
shall have occasion to relate, as formerly, in treating of the affairs of the 
empire and the house of Austria. More interesting objects at present claim 
our attention. 


LETTER LXV. 

England, Scotland, and France, from the Peace of Ch&teau-Camhresit, in 
lA.'iO, to the Death of Francis II. and the Return of Mary Queen of Scots 
to her native Kingdom, 


The treaty of Chdteau-Cambresis, my dear Miilip, though it re-established 
peace, by settling the claims of the contending powers, by no means secured 
lasting tranquillity to Europe. The Protestant opinions had already made 
considerable progress both in France and the Low Countries, and PbUip 
and Henry were equally resolved to extirpate heresy throughout their do¬ 
minions. The horrors of the inquisition, long familiar to Spain, were not 
only increased in that kingdom, but extended to Italy and the Netherlands; 
and although tbe premature death of Henry 11. suspended for a while the 
rage of persecution in France, other causes of discontent arose, and religion 
was made use of by each party to light the flames of civil war.(2) 

A new source of discord mso arose between France and England. The 
princes of Lorrain, the ambitious family of Guise whose credit had long 
been great at the French court, and who had negotiated the marriage be¬ 
tween the dauphin, now Francis II. and their niece the Queen of Scots, 
extended still further their ambitious views. No less able than aspiring, 
they had governed both the king and kingdom, since the accession of 
the young and feeble Francis. But they had many enemies. Catharine of 
Memcis, the queen-mother, a woman who scrupled at no violence or perlidy 
to accomplish her ends; the two princes of the blood, Anthony de Bourboii 
king of Navarre, and his brother Lewjs prince of Conde, besides tbe con¬ 
stable Montmorency and his powerful family, were alike desirous of the ad¬ 
ministration, and envious of the power of the Guises. (3) 

In order to acquire this power, the duke of Guise and his five brothers, 
the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Aumaie, the cardinal of Guise, the 
marquis of Elbeuf, and the Grand Prior, men no less ambitious than him¬ 
self, had not only employed the greatest military and political talents, but 
to all the arts of insinuation and address had added those of intrigue and 
dissimulation. In negotiating the marriage between their niece, Mary 
Stuart, and the dauplun, these artful princes, while they prevailed on tlie 
French court to grant the Scottish nation every security tor the indepen¬ 
dency of that crown, engaged the young queen of Scots to subscribe private¬ 
ly three deeds, by wfficn, failing the heirs of her own body, she conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or suecetsion might 
accrue to it, in free gift upon the crown of France; declaring any deed 
which her subjects had, W might extort from her to the contrary, to be void, 
and of no obligation.(4‘) • 

By the succession mentioned in these deeds, the crown of England seems 
to have been meant; for no sooner were the Guises informed of the death 
of queen Mary, and the accession of her sister Elizabeth (whose birth in the 
opinion of every good Catholic, excluded her from any legal right to tlic 
throne), than they formed a project worthy of their ambition. In order to 
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eralt BtUl liighcT tlieir wedit, and secure thei>; nower a .. 

qu^ire ul^ for France tlie ^uthern British kingSom. ’fchU pu^Se tW 
solicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's EiiTmeStT 
mate ; and as the queen of Swts, then married to the dauphin, was theText 
heir by blood, they persu^ed Henry II. to permit his son and daughte“-in. 
law to assume the title and arms of England.(l) iu 

Elizab^h complained of this insult, by her ambassador at the court of 
France, but could obtain only an evasive answer. No obvious measure how 
ever, wm taken, during the reign of Henry II. in support of the claim of the 
queen of Scots ; but no sooner were the princes of Lorrain in full possession 
of the administration under his successor, Francis II. than more vigorous and 
less guarded counsels were adtpted. Sensible that Scotland was the quarter 
whence they could attack England to most advantage, they gave, as a prepa* 
ratory step, orders to their sister, the queen-regent, and encouraged her by 
promises of men and money, to take effectual measures for humbling the Scot¬ 
tish malecontents, and suppressing the Protestant opinions in that kingdom ; 
hoping that the English Cathulic.s, formidiible at that time by their zeal and 
numbers, and exasperated against Elizabeth, on account of the change which 
she had made in the national religion, would rise in support of the succession 
of the queen of Scots, when animated by the prospect of protection, and throw 
themselves into the arms of France, as th*e only power that could secure to 
them their ancient worship, and the privileges of the Romish church.(‘2) 

No stranger to these violent counsels, Elizabeth saw her danger, and de¬ 
termined to provide against it. iMeanwhile the situation of affairs in Scotland 
afforded her a favourable opportunity, both of revenging the insult offered to 
her crown, and of defeating the ambitious views of France. 

The reformation was fast advancing in Scotland. AR the low country was 
deeply tinctured with the Protestant opinions; and as the converts to the new 
religion had been guilty of no violation of public peace since the murder of 
cardinal Beaton, whose death was partly occasioned by private revenge, the 
queen-regent, willing to secure their favour, in order to enable her t., main¬ 
tain that nutliority which she had found so much dilhculty to acquire, con¬ 
nived at tlic progress of doctrines which she wanted power utterly to sup¬ 
press. Too cautious, however, to trust to this precarious indulgence for the 
safety of their religious principles, the heads of the Protestant party in Scot« 
land entered privately into a bond of association, for the mutual protection 
and the prop.agation of their tenets, styling themselves the dnngregation of 
the Lord, in contradistinction to the established church, which they denomi¬ 
nated the Congregation of Satan.{3) 

Such associations are generally the forerunners of rebellion; and it ^pears 
that the heads of the Congregation in Scotland carried their views farther 
than a mere toleration of the new doctrines. So far they were to blame, as 
enemies to civil authority ; but the violent measures pursued gainst their 
sect, before this league was known or avowed, sufficiently justilied the asso¬ 
ciation itself, as the result of a prudent foresight, and a necessary step to se¬ 
cure the free exercise of their religion. Alarmed at the progress of the in¬ 
formation, the popish clergy had attempted to recover their sinking authority 
by enforcing the tvranniem laws against heresy; .and Hamilton, the primat^ 
formerly diatingui^ed by his moderation, had senten jed to the flames an aged 
priest, convicted of embracing the Protestant opinions.(4) 

This was the last barbarity of the kind that the Catholics had the power to 
exercise in Scotland. The severity of the archbishop rather roused than m- 
timidated the reformers. The Congregation now openly solicited sub-cnp- 
tions to their league : and not satisfiedVith new and more solemn promises 
of the regent’s protection, they presented a petition to her, craving “ ™ " 

mation of the church, and of the wicked, scandalous, and “ 

the dergy. They also framed a petition, which they intended to present to 

(O Robertson. Hitt. Scot. Anderson, Dtphm. Scot. No. 68. and 164. 

(2) Forhes, vol. i. Tliuan. lib. xxiv. 

(3) Keith. Knox. 

(4) let Ibid. 
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RArliamcnt, soliciting some legjil protection Against the exorhitant ond 
pressire jurisdiction of the eecIesiastieaJ worts. They even petitioned the 
convocation; and insisted that prayers should be said in the vulsair tongue, 
that bishops should be chosen by the gentry of the diocese, and priests with 
the consent of the parishioners. 

Instead of soothing the Protestants bv any prudent concessions, the con¬ 
vocation rejected their demands with disdain; and the queen-regent, who had 
hitherto wisely temporized between the parties, and whose humanity and sa¬ 
gacity taught her moderation, having received during the sitting of tlic as¬ 
sembly, the violent commands of her brother, prepared to carry their despotic 

I lian into execution, contrary to her own judgment and experience. She puh- 
icly expressed her approbation of the deexees, by which tlic principles of the 
reformers ware condemned in the convocatiofi, and cited the most eminent 
Protestant teachers to appear before the council at Stirling.(I) 

The members of the Congregation, alarmed but not overawed by this dan¬ 
ger, a38em''ied in great numbei's, agreealile.to the custom of Scotland .at tliat 
time, in ■iv-.'.-'i' to attend their pastors to the place of trial,(2) to protect and 
to counter., ' them: and the queen-regent, dreading the approach of so for¬ 
midable a body, impowered Erskine. of Dun, a person of liigli authority witli 
the reformers, to assure them that she would put a stop to the intended pro¬ 
ceedings, provided they advanceibsio further. They listened witli pleasure, 
and perhaps with too much credulity, to so pacific a proposition ; for men 
whose grievances obliged them to Ilyin the face of the civil power, under 
wliatever plausible pretext their purjioso may be concealed, should trust to 
nothing less than the solemnity of a contract. Tlie regent broke her pro¬ 
mise, conformable to her maxim, that “ the promises of pr\ncqs ouglit not to 
“ he too carefully remembered, nor the performance of them exacted, unless 
•'it suits their own conveniency.” Slie proceeded to call to trial the persons 
formerly summoned ; and on their not appearing, though purposely prevent¬ 
ed, they were pronounced outlaws.(3) 

By this ignoble artifice, the queen-regent forfeited the esteem and corili- 
tleiice of the whole nation. Tlie Protestants boldly prepared for their own 
defence; and Erskine, enraged at being made the instrument of deceiving 
jiis part}’, instantly repaired to Perth, whither the leaders of the Congregation 
had retired, and inflamed the zeal of hnj associates, by his representations ot 
the regent’s inflexible resolution to siyipress their religion. His ardour was 
powerfully seconded by the rhetoric of John Knox, a preacher possessed of a 
bold and popular eloquence. Having been carried prisoner into France, to¬ 
gether with other persons taken in the castle of St. Andrews soon alter tlie 
murder of cardinal Beaton, Knox made his escape out of that kingdom; nud, 
after residing sometimes in England, sometimes iii Scotland, had found it ne¬ 
cessary, in order to avoid the vengeance of the jiopish clergy, to retire to Ge¬ 
neva. There he imbibed all the enthusiasm, and heightened the natural 
ferocity of his own character by the severe doctrines of Calvin, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Zuinglius in the apostleship of that republic, and completed its eccle¬ 
siastical est&lishment. 

Invited home h^ the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland, Knox had 
arrived in hi* native countiy a few days before the trial appointed at Stir¬ 
ling, and immediately joineil his brethren, that he might share with them in 
the common danger, as Xvell as in the glory of promoting the common cause. 
In the present ferment of men'sminds, occjisionedhytheregent’sdsceitful con¬ 
duct, and the sense of their own danger, he mounted the pulpit, and declaim¬ 
ed with such vehemence against the idolatry and other anuses of the church 
of Rome, that his audience were strongly incited to attempt its utter subver¬ 
sion. During those movements of holy indignation, the indiscreet bigotry ot 

in Melvil. .Tebb. Catlelnean. 

(9) In coiiBe(|uencc of tbis custom, originally introduced by vaRsalaKC and clanaliiv, 
and afterwards tolerated tlirouxb the feebleness of Kovernnieiii, any persoii ot eiiiinence 
acciisi d of a crime was accoiiipaiiied to tin: i>lacc of trial by a body ol his friends and iw.- 
Iierents. Uoliertsnn, f/isf. dTcof. book ii. 

(a^K-nos, i» 1'17. Itobertson, book ii. 
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a priest, who immediately after that violent invective was preparing to cele¬ 
brate mass, and had opened all his repository of images and reliques, hurried 
the enthusiMtic populace into immediate actfon. They fell with furv unon 
the devout Catholic, broke the images, tore the pictures, overthrew thealtars 
and scatter^ about the sacred vases. They next proceeded to the monaste¬ 
ries, ammst which their iseal more piirticularly pointed its thunder. Not con- 
tent with expelhi^ the monks, and defacing every instrument of idolatrous 
worship, as they termed it. they vented their rage upon the buildings which 
had been the receptacles of such abomination; and, in a few hours b,i 

perb edifices were level with the ground-Cl) ' 

Provoked at these violences, and others of a like kind, the queen-regent 
assembled an army, composed chiefly of French troops; and being assist^ bv 
such of the nobility as still adborej to her cause, she determined to inflict the 
severest vengeance on the whole Protestant party. Intelligence of her pre- 
isirations, as well as of the spirit by which she was actuated, soon reached 
Perth; and the heads of the Congregation, who had given no countenance to 
the late insurrection in that city,, would gladly have sootlied her by the most 
dutiful and subniis.sive addresses; but finding her inexorable, they prepared 
for resistance, and their udliercnts flocked to them in such numbers, that 
within a few days they were in a condition not only to defend tlie town, but 
to take the field with superior forces. Neither party, however, discovered 
much inclination to hazard a battle, both Iwing afraid of the dangerous con¬ 
sequences of such a trial of strength ; and through the mediation of the earl 
of Argyle, and of James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the young queen’s na¬ 
tural brother, wlio, althougli closely connected with the Reformers, had not 
vet openly deserted the regent, a treaty was concluded with the Conp-egation. 

In this treaty it was stiiiulated, among other provisions, that indemnity 
should be granted to bU persons concerned in tlie late insurrection, and that 
the parliament should immediately be assembled, in order to compose religious 
differences. Both these si.pulatioiis tlie queen-regent broke—by neglecting 
to call the parliament, by fining some of the inliahitants of Perth, banishing 
others, turning the magistrates out of office, .and leaving a garrison iu the 
town, with orders to allow tlie exercise of no other religion but the Roman- 
(;atholic.(2) The Protestants renewed the league, and had again recourse 
to arms ; despoiling, wherever they turned their route, the churches of their 
sacred furniture, and laying the monasteries in ruins. New treaties were 
concluded, and again broken, and new ravages were committed on the monu¬ 
ments of ecclesiastical pride and luxury. i r s 

Meanwhile the Congregation had been joined not only by the earl of Ar¬ 
gyle and the prior of St. Andreivs, but also by the duke of Chatelrault and his 
son the earl of Arran, the presumptii e heirs of the crown, and had possessed 
tliemselves of the capital. They now aimed at the redress of civil as well as 
religious grievances ; requiring, as a jii eliminary toward settling the king¬ 
dom, and securing its liberties, the immediate expulsion of the French forces 
out of Scotland. The queen-regent, sensible of the necessity in giving way 
to a torrent which she could not resist, amused them for a time with fair pro¬ 
mises and pretended negotiations ; but being reinforced with a thousand 
reign trooM, and oncoufaged by the court of France to,expect soon the arn- 
vafofTrS^^ powerfif as tL zeal of her adver^ries, 
would not dare to encounter, she listened to the rash 
and at last gave the Congregation a positive denial. .She « as not 
to the oonfiSei-ate lords, she said, for any part of her conduct; 
upon any representation from them, abandon measures which she 
cSLry, or £misa forces that she found useful ; f to ^ 

time, on pain of her displeasure, and as valued the 

hand the troops which t hev liad assembled. -.Btinns determined 

This haughty reply to tlieir earnest and continued solicitations UetCTminen 

the leaders of the Congregation to take a step woi thy o 


Spottwood, p. 1'21. Knox p. li?. I'SS. 
liucbanati, lib. xvi Hobertsun, book ii. 
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people. They BssembleJ tlie whole body of pecre, barone, and ^ep^elleBtativ«■ 
of boroughs, that adhered to their party ; and the member* of this bold con 
vention (which e<|ualle«i in nuiAber, and exceeded in dijifnity, the ustial me t" 
ings of parliament), after examining the most ddieate and important question 
that can possibly fall under tJie consideration of nibjects—" the obedience due 
‘•'to itn unjust and oppressive administration,” gave their sufmge, without 
one dissenting voice, for depriving Mary of Guise of the office of regent, 
which she had exercised so much to the detriment of the kingdom.( I) 

The queen dowager had already retired into Leith, the sea-port of Edin¬ 
burgh, which she had fortified and garrisoned with French troops, and where 
ahe daily expected new reinforcements. Leith was immediately invested by 
the forces of the Congregation ; but the confederate lords soon found that 
their zeal had engaged them in an undertaking which exceeded their ability 
to accomplish. The French garrison, despi^ng the tumultuous efforts of 
raw and undisciplined troops, refused to surrender the town ; and the Pro¬ 
testant leaders were neither sufficiently skilful in the art of war, nor possess¬ 
ed of the artillery or magazines necessary for the purpose of a aiege. Nor 
was this their only misfortune: their followers, accustomed to decide every 
quarrel by immediate action, were strangers to the fatigues ot a long cam¬ 
paign, and soon became impatient of the severe and constant duty which a 
siege requires. They first murmured, then mutinied ; the garrison took ad¬ 
vantage of their discontents ; and,rfnaking a bold sally, cut many of them in 
pieces, and obliged tlie rest to abandon tbe enterprise. 

Soon after this victory the queen dowager received from France a new re¬ 
inforcement of a thousand veteran foot, and some troops of herse. These, 
together with a detachment from the garrison of Leith, were sent out to 
scour the country, and to pillage and lay waste the houses and lands of the 
Protestants. Already broken and dispirited, and hearing that the marquis 
of Elbeuf, the queen donager’s brother, was suddenly expected with a great 
army, the leaders of the Congregation began to consider their cause as des¬ 
perate, unless the Lord, u hose holy name tliey had assumed, should mira¬ 
culously interpose in tlieir behalf. Itut whatever confidence they might place 
in divine aid, they did not neglect human means.' 

The ScottLsh Protestants, in tliis ])ressing extremity, thought themselves 
excusable in craving foreign help. They turned their eyes toward England, 
which had already supplied them with nioiiey, and resolved to implore the 
:tssistance of Elizabeth to enable them to finish an undertaking in which they 
hud so fatally experienced their own weakness; and as the sympathy of re¬ 
ligion, as well as regard to civil liberty, liad now counterbalanced the ancient 
animosity against that sister-kingdom, this measure was the result of incli¬ 
nation no less than of interest or necessity. Maitland of Lethington, for¬ 
merly the regent's principal secretary, and Robert Melvil, already acquaint¬ 
ed with the intrigues of courts, were therefore secretly dispatched, as the 
most able negotiators of the party, to solicit succours from the queen of 
England. 

The wise counsellors of Elizabeth did not long hesitate in agreeing to a 
request, which corresponded so perfectly with the views and interests of tlieir 
mistress. Secretary Cecil, in particulu, represented to the English queen 
the necessity, as well as equitv, of interposing in the affairs of Scotland, and 
of preventing the conquest of' that kingdom, at which France openly aimed. 
Every society, he obserivid, has a right to defend itself, not only from pre¬ 
sent dangers, but from such as may probably ensue ; that the invasion of 
England would immediately follow the reduction of the Scottish malecontents, 
by the abandoning of whom to the mercy of France, Elizabeth would open a 
way for her enemies into the heart of her own kingdom, and expose it to 
. all the calamities of war, and the danger of conquest. Nothing therefore re¬ 
mained, he added, but to meet the enemy while yet at a distance; and, by 
supporting the leaders of the Congregation with an English army, to render 
Scotland the scene of hostilities; to crush the designs of the princes of Lor- 


(l) BucliaiiiUi lili. XVI. Robertion, book ii. Knox, p. IS4. 
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ti*-Y unexpected effort, finally 

xprf the F^ch out of Britain, before their power had time to trro^n 


LST. LfXV. 
rain i» thnir^fancy 

in^yfoSni£wehe"4bt.(r) - .. r-«-„umeto grow up 

Elizabeth, throughout her whole reign, was cautious but decisive • and 
byherpromptituito mMccutii^ her reflations, joined to the deUberotion 
with which she fomed them^ her adminintration became as remarkable for 
its vigour as for its wisdonu fso sooner did she determine to afford assist- 



troops to take the field; but, lest the French army should, in**the mean 
time, receive an accession of lArength, she instantly ordered a squadron to 
cruise in the Frith of Forth ; and early in the spring an English army con¬ 
sisting of six thousand foot and two thousand horse, entered Scotland, under 
the command of lord Grey of M^ilton. 

The leudew of the Congregation assembled from all parts of the kingdom 
to meet their ne« allies ; and having joined tiiem with vast numbers of 
their followers, tlie combined army advanced toward Leith. The French, 
little able to keep the field i^ainst so superior a force, confined themselves 
within the walls of the fortification. Tlo» place was immediately invested ; 
and although the fleet that carried the reinforcement under the marquis of 
Elbeuf had been scattered by a violent storm, and was either wrecked on 
the coast >'f France, or with dlfnculty recovered t'le ports of that kingdom, 
the gjirrisou, by an obstinate defence, X)rotracted the siege to a great 
length.(2) .■ , 

Meantime the queen dowager died; and many of the Catholic nobles, 
jealous of the French power, and more zealous for the liberty and indepen¬ 
dency of their country tlian for their religion, suhscrilKid the alliance with 
England. Nothing therefore could now save the. garrison of Leitli but the 
immolate conclusion of a treaty, or the arrival of a powerful army from 
France; and the situation of that kingdom constrained the princes of Lorrain 
to turn their thoughts, though with reluctance, toward pacific measures. 

The Protestants in France were become formidable b> their numbers, and 
still more by the valour and enterprising genius of their leaders. Among 
these, the most eminent were the prince ot Conde, the king of Navarre (no 
less distinguished by his abilities than his rank), the admiral de Coligny, 
and his brother Andelot, who no longer scrupled to make open proiession 
of the reformed opinions, and W'hose iiigh reputation both tor v'aloi^ and 
conduct gave great credit to the cause. Animated with zeal, and inflamM 
with resentment against the Guises, who had persuaded brancis II. to imi¬ 
tate the rigour of liis father, by reviving the penal statutes against lieresy, 
the Protestants or Hugonots, ns they were styled by way of reproach, not 
only prepared for their own defence, hut resolved, by some hold action, to 
antiriiiati. the eveeiitiim of those scliemes which threatened the extirpation 



ium wresi me government out ui me ' i 

them; and although the vigilance andgood fortune of the 

discovered and disappointed that design, the spiritHif the ....nsiiira- 

was rather rous^ than broken by the tortures inflicted on P 

tors.(3) The admiral de Coligny had even the boldness to p s ii „ 
king, in a grand council at Fontainebleau, a petition allied to 

demanding the public exerdse of their relipon, unless t ^ 
assemble privacy with impunity. He was treated as an by^thc 

cardinal of Lonrain; but his request was warmly seco snoke with force 

of Valence. an¥by Marillac archbishop Vienne, who ^thjoke with^o^ 
Bgaingt the abuses which had occasioned so many t 
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well as against the ignorance 'and vices of the French clergjr. An assembly 
of the states was convoked^ in order to appease the public discontents ; the 
edicts against heretics were, in the mean tune;, suspended, and an appearance 
of toleration succeeded to the rage of persecution ; but the sentiments of 
the court were well known, and it was easy to observe new storms mthering 
in every province of the kingdom, and ready to break forth with all the 
violence of civil war.(l)' 

This distracted state of affairs called off the ambition of the princes of 
Lorrain from the view of foreign conquests, in order to defend the honour 
and dignity of the French crown, and made it necessary to withdraw the 
few veteran troops already employed in S(v>tland, instead of sending new re¬ 
inforcements into that kingdom. PlenipoteiUiaries were therefore sent to 
Edinburgh, where a treaty was signed with the ambassadors of Elizabeth. 
In this treaty it was stipulated that the French forces should instantly eva¬ 
cuate Scotland, and that Francis and Mary should tlienceforth abstain from 
assuming the title of king and queen of England, or bearing the arms of that 
kingdom. Nor were the concessions granted to the Congregation less impor¬ 
tant ; namely, that an amnesty should be published fur all past offences ; 
that none but natives should be put into any office in Scotland ; that no 
foreign troops should hereafter b^introduced into the kingdom without the 
consent of parliament ; that the parliament should name twenty-four per¬ 
sons, out of whom the queen should choose seven, and the parliament five ; 
and in the hands of these twelve, so elected, diould the whole administration 
be vested during Mary's absence ; that she should neither make peace nor 
war without the consent of parliament; and that the .parliament at its 
first meeting, which was fixed to a certain day, should take into conside¬ 
ration the religious differences, and represent its sense of them to the king 
and queen.(y) 

A few days after the conclusion of this treaty, both the French and Eng¬ 
lish armies quitted Scotland ; and the leaders of the Congregation being 
now absolute masters of the kingdom, made no further scruple or ceremony 
in completing the work of reformation, 'fhe parliament which was properly an 
assembly of the nobles, or grc;it barons, and dignified clergy, met on the 
day named ; and on this occasion the hsirgesses and lesser barons, who had 
also a right to be present in that as.seml(Jy, but who seldom exercised it, 
stood forth to vindicate their ciiil and religious liberties, eager to aid with 
their voice in the senate that cause which they had defended with their 
sword in the field. 'I'he Protestant members, who greatly out-iiumbered 
their adversaries, after ratifying the principal articles of the late treaty, 
and giving their sanction to a confession of faith )ireBeiited to them hy their 
teachers, prohibited the exercise of religious worship according to tlic rito 
of the Romish church, under the iienalty of forfeiture of goods, as tlie 
punishment of the first act of disobedience; banishment as the jiiiiiisli- 
ment of the second ; and death as the reward of the third.(3) AVith such 
indecent haste did thq very persons who had just escaped tlie rigour of eede- 
siastical tyranny proceed to imitate those examples of severity, of which 
they had so justly complained ! A law was also jiassed for abolishing the 
]iapal jurisdiction in Sci^tland; and the Presbyterian form of worship was 
established, nearly as now constituted in that kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refused to ratify these proceedings; which hy the treaty 
of Edinburgh ought to have been presented for approbation, in the form of 
deliberations, not of acts. But the Sco^ish Protestants gave themselves 
little trouble about their sovereign’s refusal. They immediately put the 
statutes in execution: they abolished the mass; they settled their ministers ; 
and they committed furious devastations on the sacred buildings, which they 
considered as dangerous reliques of idolatry, laying-waste every thing vene¬ 
rable and magnificent, that had escaped the storm of popular insurrection. 


fl) DayiU, lib. ii. Mezeray, tom. v. 
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Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even the seniilclires of 
the dead, perished in one common ruin.(l) 

tJnited by the consciousne.ss of such unpardonable stretches of authority, 
and well acquainted with the imperious character of the princes of Lorrain, 
the Protestant part of the Scottish parliament, seeing no safety for them* 
Helves but in the protection of England, dispatche'd ambassadors to Eliza¬ 
beth, to express their sincere gratitude for her past favours, and represent 
to her the necessity of continuing them. Elizabeth, on her part, had equal 
reason to desire an union with these northern reformers. Though the dis¬ 
orders in France had obliged the* princes of Lorrain to remit their efforts in 
Scotland, and had been one chief cause of the success of the English arms, 
they were determined not to relinquish their authority, or yield to the vio¬ 
lence of their enemies. Nor had they yet laid aside their design of sub¬ 
verting Elizabeth’s throne. Francis and Mary, whose councils were still 
wholly directed by them, obstinately refused to ratify the treaty of Edin¬ 
burgh, and persisted in assuming the title and arms of England. * Aware of 
the danger attending such pretensions, Elizabeth not only promised support 
to the Protestant party in Scotland, but secretly encouraged the French 
malecontents :(2) and it was with pleasiire that she heard of the violent fac¬ 
tions which prevailed in the court of France, and of the formidable oppo.si- 
tion against the-measures of the duke of Guise. 

But that opposition must soon have been crushed by the vigorous and 
decisive administration of the princes of Lorrain, if an unexpected event 
had not set bounds to their po« er. They liad already found an opportunity 
of seizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Co’nde ; they had thrown 
the former into prison j they had ol)tained a sentence of death against the 
latter ; and they were proceeding to put it in execution, when the sudden 
death of Francis II. arrested the uplifted blow, and brought down the duke 
of Guise to the level of a subject. ( atharine of Medicis, the queen-mother, 
was appointed guardian to her son Charles IX. only ten years of age at his 
accession, and invested with the administration ot the realm, though not 
with the title of regent. In conse(iueiice of her miixim, “ divide and 
govern !'* the king of Navarre waft named lieutenaiit-goiieral of the king- 
dom ; the sentence against Conde was annulled; the constaltle Montmorenc.v 
was recalled to court; and the princes of Lorrain. though they still enjoyed 
high offic.e8 and great jiower, toujid a counterpoise to the weight of their 


iiifluence.(3) . „ ... 

'fhe death of Francis II. without issue by the queen of Scots, and the 
cliange which it produced in the French councils, at once freed ^e queen o 
England from the perils attending an iiiiioii of Scotland with trance, ana 
the Scottish Protestants from the terror ol the I’rench powci. 1 he joy o 
the Congregation was extreme. 'I'licy ascribed those events to the imme¬ 
diate inter]>o.sition of Providence in favour ol his chosen people, ana ti- 
zabeth, without looking so high for their causes, deteiniined to take advan¬ 
tage of their effects, in order more firmly to establish her throne. S 
regarded the queen of Scots as a dangerous rival, on account of the numliei 
of English Catholics, who were generally prejudicsd in favour ot Mm) s 
title, and would now adhere to her with more attap‘‘"'ent> "hen the^ 

saw that her succession no longer endangered t*>e liberties of the kmg^m 
She therefore gave orders to her ambassador at the coMt o ratifica- 

his applications to the queen of Scoter aiiil to require hei im 
tion of the treaty of Ediiiburgh-( 1) , .r.o« ali the 

Mary, slighted by the queen-mother, who iniputixl to i,„ *j,a 

mortifications she had met with during the life of 

swarm of courtiers, who appear only in the sunshine P*®=1’® > J . 

whelmed with all the sorrow which so sad a reverse of ""y “fa"; 

bad retired to Klieims ; and there, in solitude, indulged he g , 
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indication. But notwithstahdin^ her disconsolate condition, and though 
she had desisted after her husband a death from bearing the arms or assum¬ 
ing the title of England she still eluded ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and refused to make any solemn renunciation of her pretensions to the 
English crown.(l) 

Meanwhile James Stujirt, prior of St. Andrews, her natural brother, ar¬ 
rived at Rheims, in deputation from the states of Scotland, inviting thu 
queen to return into her native kingdom, and assume the reins of govern - 
ment. But Mary, though severely sensible she was no longer queen of 
France, was in no haste to leave a tmuntry where slie hud been educated 
from her earliest infancy, and where so ntanv attentions had been paid to 
her person as well as to' her rank. Accustomed to the elegance, 'gallantry 
and gaiety of a splendid court, and to the conversation of a polished people, 
by whom she had been loved and admired, she still fondly lingered in tiie 
scene of all these enjoyments, and contemplated with horror the barbarism 
of her own country, and the turbulence of her native subjects, who had so 
violently spurned all civil and religious authority. By the advice of her 
uncles, however, she determined at last to set out for Eicotland ; and as the 
course, in sailing from France to that kingdom, lies along the English cou.st, 
she demanded of Elizabeth, by th^ Frencli ambassador, D’Oisel, a safe-con¬ 
duct during her voyage. That request, which decency alone obliged one 
sovereign to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected in such a manner as gave 
rise to no slight suspicion of a design either to obstruct the passage or inter¬ 
cept the person of the queen of Scuts.(2) 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with indignation, but 
did not retard her departure from France. Having cleared the room of her 
attendants, she said to Throgmorton, the English ambassador, How weak 
“ I may prove, or how far a woman’s frailty may transport me, I cannot 
“ tell; however I am resolved not to have so many witnesses of my infirmity 
" as your mistress had at her audience of my ambassador D'Oisel. There 
" is nothing disturbs me so much, as having asked with so much importunity 
" a favour, which it was of no consequence for me to obtain. I can, with 
"God's leave, return to my own country, without her leave, as I came to 
" France in spite of all the opposition ul» her brother, king Edward : neither 
“ do I want friends both able and willing to conduct me home, as they have 
" brought me hither; though 1 was desirous rather to make an experiment 
“ of your mistress's friendship, than of the assisstance of any other perBon.(3)" 
She embarked on board a galley at Calais ; and passing the English fleet, 
under cover of a thick fog, arrived safely at Leith, attended by the duke of 
Aumale, the grand prior and the marquis of Elbeuf, three of her uncles 
of the house of Lorrain, together with the marquis of Damville, and other 
French courtier8.(4) 

The circumstances of Mary’s departure from France are truly aflecting. 
The excess of her grief seems to have proceeded from a fatal presage of that 
scene of misfortune nn which she was about to enter. Not satisfied with 
m i n g ling tears with her mournful attendants, and bidding them adieu with 
a sorrowful heart, she kept her eyes fixed upon the French coast after she 
was at sea, and never turned them from that darling object till darkness fell 
and intercepted it from her view. Even then she would neither retire to 
the cabin, nor take food; but, commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, 
she there waited, with fond impatience, the return of day. Fortune soothed 
her on this occasion. The weather proving calm, the galley made but little 
way during the night, so that Mary, at morning, had once more an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the French coast. She sat up on her couch, and, still anxi¬ 
ously looking toward the land, often repeated with a sigh, “ Farewel, France! 

" farewel, bmoved country, which 1 shall never more behbld !”(5) 

(1) Keith. Castelneau. 

(t) Keith. Cfimden. Robertson* Append. No. VI. 

(8) CMhalH* p.»74. SpoUwood. p. 177. 

(4) Uobertton, book ill. 

Urantonie. —He lum&elf wa* in the tame galley with the queen. 
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aoms, must furnish the subject of another letter. ” “u>«- 


LETTER LXVI. 


France, England, and Seotland.from the Return of Mary Stuart to her na. 
tive Kingdom, in 1561, till hen Ihtprisonment, and the Proclamation of her 
Son Jamet VI. together with a retrospective Fiftc of the Adairs of Spain. 


The first appearance of affairs in Scotland was more favourable than Ma.v 
bad reason to expect. She was received by her subjects with the loudest ac- 
olamations of joy, and every demonstration of welcome and regard. Beinsr 
now in her nineteenth year, the bloom of youth, and the beauty and grace¬ 
fulness of her person, drew universal admiration, while her elegant manners 
and enlightened understanding commanded'general respect. To the accom- 
}>lishment8 of her own sex she added many of the acc|uisitions of ours. She 
was skilled in most languages, ancient as well as modern. The Jirogress she 
had made in poetry, music, rhetoric, and all the arts and sciences then es¬ 
teemed useful or ornamental, was far beyond what is commonly attained by 
the sons or daughters of royalty, who are born and educated as the imme¬ 
diate heirs of a crown; and a courteous affability, which, without lessening 
the dignity of a sovereign, steals on the hearts of subjects with a bewitching 
insinuation, rendered all her other qualities more engaging.(l) 

The first measures of Mary’s administration confirmed the prepoBsessions 
entertained in her favour. According to the advice of D’Oisel and her 
uncles, she bestowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of the Protes¬ 
tant party,(2) who were alone able she found, to support her government. 
The prior of 8t. Andrews, her natural brother, whom she soon after created 
earl of Murray, obtained the chief aiAhority ; and under him, Maitland of 
Lethington, a man of great sagacity, had a principal share in her confidence. 
Her choice could not have fallen upon persons more agreeable to her people. 

But there was one circumstance which blasted all these promising appear¬ 
ances, and deprived Maiy of that general favour which her amiable manners 
and prudent measures gave her just reason to expect. She was still a papist; 
and although she published, soon after her arrival a proclamation enjoining 
every one to submit to the reformed religion, as established by parliament,(Sl 
the more zealous Protestants could neither be reconciled to a person polluted 
by such an abomination, nor lay aside their jealousies of her mture conduct. 
It was with much difficulty she obtiiined permission to celebrate mass in her 
own chapel. “ ShaU that idol .again be suffered to be, erected within the 
*■ realm ? ’ was the common cry ; and the usual prayers in the churches were, 
that God would turn the queen's heart, which was obstinate agmnst his 
truth: or, if - his holy will were otherwise, that he vould stren^hen the 
hearts and hands of the elect, stoutly to oppose the rage of all tyrants.(4.) 
^ay, lord Lindsey and the gentlemen of bife exclaimed, “ Ihe Idolatet 

“ shall die the death!" , , 

f he ringleader in all these insults on majesty was John Knox, who pos¬ 
sessed an uncontrolled authority in tlie church, and even in the aitairs 
ot the nation, and who triumphed in the contumelious usuage ol his sov^ 
feign. His usual appellation for the queen was Jezeuel ; Md though she 
endeavoured by the most gracious condescension to win his i^vour, all her 
kind advances could gain nothing on his obdurate heart. The pulpits 
eanie mere stages for railing against the vices of the court; among which 

{iobprtsoii, book iii. fioiii Ilr.aiiUiiiic. 

* y-ibKl. 

j^nnx. Spotswooil. Kmli. 

.■*) IbiiL 
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were always noted as the principal, feaatini', finery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their necessary attendant.(l) 

Curbed in all amusements, by the absurd severity of these reformers, 
Mary, whose age, condition, and education invited her to liberty and cheer¬ 
fulness, found reason every moment to look back with a sigh to that countiy 
which she had left. After the departure of the French courtiers, her life 
was one scene of bitterness and sorrow. And she perceived that her only 
expedient for maintaining tranquillity, while surrounded by a turbulent no¬ 
bility, a bigoted people, and insolent ecclesiastics, was to preserve a friendly 
correspondence with Elizabeth, who, by former connections and services, h.-id 
acquired much authority over all ranks of mei) in Scotland. She therefore 
sent Maitland of Lethington to London, in order to pay her compliments to 
the English queen, and express a desire of future good understanding be¬ 
tween them. Maitland was also instructed to signify Mary's willingness to 
renounce all present right to the crown of England, provided slie was de¬ 
clared, by act of parliament, next heir to the succession, in case the queen 
should die without offspruig. (2) But so great was the jealous prudence of 
EHzabeth, that she never would hazard the weakening of her authority by 
naming a successor, or allow the parliament to interpose in that matter; 
much less would she make, or permit such a nomination to be made, in 
favour of a rival queen, wlio possessed pretensions so plausible to supplant 
her, and who, though she might verbally renounce tliem, could easily re¬ 
sume her claim on the first opportunity. Sensible, however, that reason 
would be thought to lie wholly on Mary’s side, as she herself had frequently 
declared her resolution to live and die a virgin-queen, she thenceforth ceased 
to demand the ratification of the tregty of Edinburgh ; and though farther 
concessions were never made by either princess, they put on all the appear¬ 
ance of a cordial reconciliation and friendship with each other.(3) 

Elizabeth saw, that, without her interposition, Mary was sufficiently de¬ 
pressed by the mutinous spirit of her own subjects. Having therefore no 
apprehensions from Scotland, nor any desire to take part at present in its 
affairs, she directed her attention to other objects. After concerting the 
necessary measures for the security of her kingdom and the happiness of 
her people, she turned an eye of observation toward the great powers on 
the continent. France being still agitated by religious factions, big with all 
the horrors of civil war, excited less the jealousy than the compassion of 
its neighbours; so that Spain, of all the European kingdoms, could alone 
be considered as the formidable rival of England. Accordingly an animosity, 
first political, then personal, soon appeared between the sovereigns of the 
two crowns. 

Phillip II. as has been already observed, immediately after concluding the 
peace of Chateau-Cambresis, commenced a furious persecution against the 
Protestants in Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries. That violent spirit of 
bigotry and tyranny by which he was actuated gave new edge even to the 
usual cruelty of priests and inquisitors. He threw into prison Constantine 
Ponce, who had been confessor to his father Charles V. and in whose arms 
that great prince had breathed his last. This venerable ecclesiastic died in 
confinement; but Philip ardered, nevertheless, the sentence of heresy to be 
pronounced against his memory. He even deliberated whether he should not 
exercise like severity against the memory of his father, who was suspected, 
during his latter years, of indulging a propensity towards Lutheranism. In 
his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy, he spared neither age, sex, nor condition. 
He appeared with an inflexible countenance at the most barbarous execu¬ 
tions ; and he issued rigorous orders fur the prosecution of heretics, even in 
his American dominions.(4) The limits of the globe seemed only enlarged 
to extend human misery. 

Having founded his deliberate tyranny on m.axims of cii il policy, as well 

(I) Knox, p. aae, .m 

(3) Keith. Camden. Haynes. 

f.i; Ihid. 

(4) Tiluanus, lili. xam, Grotiii^, .Inuat. lili. li. Mari,ana, lih, v. 
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ns on principles of religion, Philip made it evident to all his subjects, that 
there was no means of escaping the severity of his vengeance, except by the 
most abject compliance or obstinate resistance. And by thus placing himself 
at the head of tne Catholic party, the determined champion of the Romish 
church, he every where converted the zealots of the ancient ftuth Into parti¬ 
sans of Spanish greatness. 

Happily the adherents of the new doctrines were not without a supporter, 
nor the Spanish greatness without a counterpoise. The course of events had 
vlaced Elizabeth in a situation diametrically opposite to that of Philip. For¬ 
tune ffuiding choice, and concurring with policy and inclination, had raised 
her to the glory, the bulwark. airf the stay of the numerous but generally 
nersecuted Protestants throughout Europe. And she united her interests, 
in all foreign negotiations; with those who were struggling for their civil and 
religious liberties, or guarding themselves against rum and extermination. 
Hence the animosity between her and Philip. i . , 

While the queen of Scots continued in France, and asserted her c^im to 
the southern British kingdom, the dread of uniting England to the French 
monarchy engaged the king of Spain to mrintain a g<md correspondence with 
Flizabetn But no sooner did the death of Francis II. put an end to Philip s 
fuorehensions in regard to Mary’s succession, than his rancour bepn openly 
?o aS^r, and the interests of Spain and England were found opposite in every 
negSion and public transaction. Philip, contrary to the 
of Dolicv in that age, saw an advantage in supporting the power of the French 
monarch; and Ehzabeth, by a concurrence of circumstances no less singular, 

in nroterting h fiction ready to subvert it- . . , 

(^IthLrine of Medicis, the queen-mother of France, in consequen^ of her 
maxini S dividing in order to govern, only increased the trouble of the state. 
Bv balancing the^atholics against the Protestants, the duke of Guise 
the nrince Condd, she endeavoured to render herself necessary to both, 
and to establish her own dominion on their constrained obedience. But a 
:S.^”c«oiL^ of power, which among ^ 

joined himself to the duke of Guise , the embraced the 

temper, and his iealousy of the deore^ this coin- 

same party ; and the ts^wL^glad^ embraced the 

bination, had recourse to Conde and the Hugonots, ® , ViTotection.fl’l 

opportunity of fortifying themselves by her Sng to the 

An edict had been published in the heginn g reliinoii wISioutthe walls 
Hugonots, or Protestants, the free exercise of thwr j, „„„ncil of Nice, to 
of towns; provided they taught "“thing contr.^ This edict 

the Apostles’ Creed, or the books of the between the divines 

had been preceded by “/araous conference, orrain’ on the part of the 

of the two religions; in which the cwdin Protestants, dis- 

Catholics, and the learned Theodore Beza, “ - „.„unient. The Pro- 

played, beyond others, their eloquence P a ..Xtacrc^ii the dispute, and 
testant divines boasted of liaving greatly t ’ ■ futlowers happy in that 
the concession of liberty “f 

opinion. But the interested violence ^ tranquillity of religion, and 

rate zeal of his "tteiidants, broke once m j. of Va^, 

gave a beginning to a frightful civil war. p f^gtants having assembled in 

on the frontiers of Champagne, where so Pro worshipping God ‘n 

a barn, under the sanction of the edict, A tumult ensued: tlie 

tMfir own way, .his retinue wantonly insu . gj^ty of the unarmed 

duke himself was struck, it is said wit nvetcmled or juovokcd injury, 
multitude were sacrifice.! in revenge ..f that pieici. 
and in open violation of the piiMic ; 

(1). DATiU, lib. II. 

(i) Henault. Mezeray. Dupiwi^- 
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The ProtestiintR,over ail the kin^om, were alarmed at thi» maaiuicre, and 
assembled in arms under Condd, C'olipiy, and Audelot, their most distin^iidi 
ed leaders; while th* duke of Guise and the constable Montmorency, having 
pot possession of the kind’s person, ohliped the queen-mother to join the 
Catholic party. Fourteen armies were levied and put in motion in different 
p.irts of France. Each pro» inie, each city, each familr, tras distracted with 
intestine rage and animosity. The father tree divided against the son, hro.. 
ther against brother ; and women themselves, sacrificing their humanity, ns 
M ell as their timidity, to the religious fury, distinguished themselves l>y acts 
of valour and cruelty.(l) Wherever the Protestants prevailed, the images 
were broken, the altars pillaged, the churcheSi demolished, the monasteries 
consumed with fire; and where success attended the ('atholics, they burned 
the Bibles, re-baptized the infants, and forced married persons to pass anew 
through the ceremony.(2) Plunder, desolation, and bloodshed attended 
equally the triumph of both parties; and, to use the words of a profound 
historian, it was during that period, when men began to be somewhat en¬ 
lightened, and in this nation, renowned for polished manners, that the theo¬ 
logical rage, which had long been boiling in men’s veins, seems to have at¬ 
tained its last stage of virulence and qcrimony.(3) 

Philip II. jealous of the progress of the Ilugonots, who had made them¬ 
selves masters of Orleans, Bourges, Lyons, Poitiers, Tours, Angers, An- 
goulcme, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other places of less note; and 
afraid that the contapon might spread into tlie Low Countries, h.-id formed 
a secret alliance with tlie princes of Lorrain, for the protection of the ancient 
faith, and the suppression of heresy. In consequence of that alliance, he now 
sent six thousand men to reinforce the Catholic party; and the prince of 
Conde, finding himself unable to oppose so strong a confederacy, countenanced 
by royal authority, was obliged to crave the assistance of the queen of Eng¬ 
land. As an inducement he offered to put her in possession of Havre de 
Grace ; on condition that, together with three thousand men for the garrison 
of the place, she should likewise send over other three thousand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and furnish him with a supply of one hundred thousand 
ciown8.(4) 

liilizabeth, besides the general and essentihl interest of supporting the Pro¬ 
testants, and opposing the rapid progress of her enemy the duke of Guise, 
had other motives to induce her to accept of this proposal. She was now 
sensible, that France never would voluntarily fulfil the article in the treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis, which regarded the restitution of Calais; and wisely 
concluded that, could she get possession of Havre de Grace, which commands 
the mouth of the Seine, Ae should easily constrain the French to execute 
their engagements, and have the honour of restoring Calais to England. 8he 
therefore sent over immediately three thousand men, under the command of 
sir Edward Poynings, and three thousand more soon after, under the earl of 
IV'arwick, who took possession of Havre. But Rouen having been invested 
by the Catholics, under the command of the king of Navarre and the con¬ 
stable Montmoreni^, before the arrival of the English, it was with difficulty 
that Poynings could throw a small reinforcement into the place ; and al¬ 
though the king of Navarra was mortally wounded during the siege, the 
Catholics still continued the attack with vigour. The town was at last 
carried by assault, and the garrison and inhabitants put to the sword.CS) 

It was now expected that the Catholics, flushed with success, would im¬ 
mediately form the siege of Havre, which was as yet in no state of defence ; 
but the intestine disorders of the kingdom diverted their attention to another 
enterprise. Andelot, seconded by the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied 
a considerable army in Germany; and arriving at Orleans, the seat of the,. 
Protestant power in France, he enabled the prince of Condd and Coligny to 


f!) Davila, lib. iii. Haynes, n. *11. 

(3) id. ibid. 

(8) Hume, chap, xxxix. 

(4) Forbes, vol ii. 

(ft) Davila, 111) 111 . 
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take the field, and oppose the prfjgress of tlieir enemies. After threatening 
Paris for some time, they took their march toward Normandy, with a view 
of engaging the English to act in conjunction with them. The Catholics, 
commanded by Montmorency, and under him by the duke of Guise, hung 
on the rear of the Ilngonots, and, overtaking them near Dreiix, obliged 
them to give battle, i he field was disputed with much obstinacy on both 
sides, and the action was distinguished by a very singular event. Cond4 and 
Montmorency, the commanders of the opposite armies, both remained pri¬ 
soners in the hands of their enemies : and what is yet more singular, the 
prince not only supped at the same table, hut lay aU night in the same bed 
with his hostile rival tlie duk^ of Guise !(1) So unaccountable were the man¬ 
ners of that age, which could blend the most rancorous animosity with a 
familiar hospitality, that appears idtogether disgusting iu these days of supe¬ 
rior refinement. 

The semblance of victory remained with the Catholics. But Coligny, 
whose lot it was ever to be defeated, and ever to rise more terrible after his 
misfortunes, collected the remains of tbe Protestant army, and inspiring his 
own unconquerable courage into every breast, not only kept them in a body, 
but took some considerable places in No*mandy ; and Elizabeth, in order to 
enable him to support the cause of bis party, sent over a new sujiply of an 
hundred thousand crowns. Meanwhile the duke of Guise, aiming a mortal 
blow at the power of the Hugonots, had commenced the siege of Orleans, of 
which Andefot was governor, and where Montmorency was detained pri¬ 
soner ; and be bed the prospect of speedy success in his undertaking, when 
he was assassinated l)y a young gentleman, named Poltrot, whose fanatical 
zeal for the interests of the Protestant religion instigated him to that atroci¬ 


ous violence.(2) , , , , ..i /s v 4 . 

The deatli of this great man was an irreparable loss to the Catholic party. 
His brother, the cardinal of Lorrain, though eloquent, subtle, and intriguing, 
wanted that enterprising and undaunted spirit which had rendered the am¬ 
bition of the duke so formidable ; and therefore, though he still pursued the 
bold schemes of his family, the danger of tlieir progress appeared not now so 
imminent either to Elizabeth or ^he French Protestants. Of couree, the 
union between these allies, which had been cemented by their 
was in some measure loosened; and the leaders of the I 
Buaded to listen to terms of a separate accommodation. 
morency, equaUy tired of captivity, accordingly ®"Xinn 9 A 

purpose, and soon came to an agreement with respect to ^ 

toleration of their religion, under certain ®ein“ 

the Protestants ; a general amnesty was pubhshed, f^d every one was rein 
stated in his offices, dignities, and all civil rights and 

The leaders of the Protestants only her 

treaty, as to obtain a promise, that, on her relinquishi 8 ,, , j,gj. 

charge and the money which she had advanced them should b® r®pmd her 

by the king of France; and that CWais, on the gonditTs 

term, shoiRd be restored to her. Disdaimng P the now 

sent Warwick orders to prepare gf Havre consisted of 

united power of the French monarchy. The ga . • . ond a resolute 

six thousand men, independent of seven P jg’ jta appearance 

defence was expected.*^ But «* their fatYgue and bad 

among the English troops; and, b®'"? g^jid not rmain fifteen 

diet, made such ravage in a short tun^ thrt here^ frequently 

hundred men in a condition i„„div demanded a supply of 

warned the English ministry of his -toiate and content hunself 

maw and provisions, was therefore obliged to repitulate, an 

with the liberty of withdrawing his g^nson ( ) . transnc- 

Eliaabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight h.id laiieu ner 


(1) DaviU lib. iii. 

(2) Menray, tom. v. 

(3) Davila, lib. iii. 

(4) Forbcft, vul. n. 
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lion, nov found it necmDury to arn-de to h rompromis,-; and aa tho q„ee„ 
mother of France desired to obtain leisure, in order to concert meaeura for 
the extirpation of the Hifpanots, she readily hearkened to any reasonaW,. 
terms of .accommodation with England. It was accordingly agreed, that tho 
}iosta(^ which the French had fpven for the restitution of C^uis should he 
delivered un for two hundred and twenty thousand crowns ; and that botii 
parties should retain all their pretensions.(l) 

Peace still subsisted between England and Scotland; and a cordial friend. 


ship even seemed to have taken place between Elizabeth and Mary. Tliey 
made professions of the most sincere affeption ; they v. rote comjdimentary 
letters every week to each other ; and had adopted, in all appearance, t)ie 
sentiments as well os the style of sisters. But the negotiations for the mar- 
riage of the queen of Scots awakened anew the jealoi-sy of Elizabeth, .-ind 
roused the zeal of the Scottish reformers. Mary’s hand was solicited by the 
archduke Charles, the emperor’s third son ; by Don Carl.is, heir apparent to 
the Spanish monarchy ; and bv the duke of Anjou, her former husband's 
brother, who succeeded soon after to the crown of France. Either of those 


foreign alliances would have been alarming to Elizabeth, and to Mary's 
Protestant subjects. She therefore resolved, notwithstanding the arguments 
of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain, to sacrifice her ambition to domestic 
peace; and as Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, eldest son of the earl of Lenno.T. 
was the first British subject whom sound policy seeme 1 to point out to her 
choice, she determined to make him the partner of her sway.(2) 

Darnley was Mary’s cousin-german b) lady Margaret Douglas, neice t<. 
Henry Vi II. and daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret queen of Scot¬ 
land. He was, after herself, next heir to the English crown. He was also. 


by his father, a branch of her own family ; and would, in espousing her, pre¬ 
serve the royal dignity in the house of Stuart. He had been born and edu- 
r.ated in England, where his father had constantly resided, since banished hy 
the prevailing power of the house of Hamilton ; and as Elizabeth hud often 
intimated to the queen of Scots, that nothing would so completely allay all 
jealousy between them as Mary's espousing an English nobleman,(3) the 
pros])ec.t of the ready approbation of that rival queen was an additional mo¬ 
tive for the proposea marriage. * 

But although Mary, as a queen, seemed to be stdelv influenced uy political 
considerations in the choice of a royal consort, she had other motives, as a 
woman, fur singling out Darnley as a husband. He was in the full bloom 
and vigour of youth, tall and well proportioned, ami ‘'uroassed all the ineii 
of his time in every exterior grace. He eminently cx<.cllcd in all the arts 
which display a handsome person to advantage, and which, in polished 
nations, are dignified with the name of elegant accomplishments. Mar}’ was 
at an age and of a complexion to feel the force of such attractions. Lord 
Darnley according made a conquest of her heart at their first interview ; and 
it cannot be doubted but she made a deep impression upon his. Thus in¬ 
clination conspired with policy to promote their union ; nor was it once sus¬ 
pected that any opposition would be made by the English queen. 

Secretly Elizabeth was not displeased with Mary's choice ; as it freed her 
at once from the dread of a forei^i alliance; and from the necessity of part¬ 
ing with the earl of Leicester, her own handsome favourite, whom she had pro- 
|)osed as a husband to the queen of Scots. But besides, a womanish jealousy 
and envy, proceeding from a consciousness of Mary’s superior charms, which 
led her on aU occasions to thwart the matrimonial views of that princess, 
certain ungenerous political motives induced her to show a disapprobation of 
the projected marriage with Darnley, though she either did not wish, or was 
sensible that she could not obstruct it. By declaring her dissatisfaction ^yth 
Mary's conduct, Elizabeth hoped to alarm the party in' Scotland that w-as 
attached to the English interest; and to raise, by their means, intestine com' 


Cl) DM’ita, III), lit. 
(2) Forbe»» vol. u. 
an Keith. 
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motions, which would not only secure her own kingdom from all disturbance 
on that side, but enable her to become the umpire between the Scottish 
queen and her oontendinK subjecU.( 1) 

The scheme immediately succeeded in part, and afterward had its full effect 
The earl of Murray, and other Protestant noblemen, were the dunes of 
EliJ»beth'a intrigues. Under pretence of zeal for the reformed reiieion 
because the family of Lennox was believed to adhere to the Catholic Mth’ 
but in reality to support their own sinking authority, they formed amonc 
themselves bonds of confederacy and Tnutiial defence. They entered into a 
secret correspondence with the English resident, in order to secure Eliza¬ 
beth’s assistance, when it should become necessary ; and, despairin"- of beinc 
able to prevent tlie marriage iX the queen of Scots by any other mStns, tliey 
concerted measures for seizing Darnlcy, and carrying him prisoner into^Eng- 
land.(2) They failed, however, in tli’e attempt; and Mary having obtained 
the general ctiiisen* of tlie Scottisii nation, and being anxious to bring to a 
period an affair wliicii liad long engaged lier heart and occupied her atten¬ 
tion, celebrated her marriage with the captivating young nobleman who had 
been the object of their conspiracy. 

Conscious that all hopes of reconciliation were now at an end, the asso¬ 
ciated lords assembled their followers and flew to arms; but by the vigour 
and activity of Mary, who appeared herself at the head of her troops, rode 
uitli loaded pistols, and endured, with admirable fortitude, all the fatiguesuf 
war, the rebels were obliged to fly into England.(3) 'I'here they met with a 
reception very different from wliat they expected, and which strongly marks 
*1 e character of Elizabeth. 'J'liat politic princess had already effectually 
■51 1 .’ed her purpose, by exciting in Scotland, through their means, such dis- 
r 'd and jealousies as would in ^1 probability long distract and weaken Mary's 
g' vernment. It was now her business to save appearances ; and as the mole- 
.'u tents had failed of success, she thought pro|(er to disavow all connexions 
wiih them. She would not even grant an audience to the earl of Murray 
e-.d the abbot of Kilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to wait on her, 
they had meanly consented to acknowledge, in the presence of the French 
Spanish ambassadors, wlio accused her of fomenting the troubles in Scot- 
J her intripwes, that she had fjivcii them no eiicouragenient to take 

up -rme You have epakon tlie ihiih ! replied she, as soon as they had 
made tb., df-claralion “ 1 am far from setting an example of rebellion to 
“ my own subject”, by countenancing those who rebel ag.dust their lawful 
“ sovereign. The treason of which you have been guilty is detestable ; and, 
“as traitors, 1 bani.h you my preseiue.’’(4) So little feeling bad she for 
men, who, out of r.,nfidLUce iu her promises, had hazarded their lives and 

fortunes to serve her! , , , i ci- 

The Scottish exiles, finding themselves so harshly treated by ElizabeHi, 
had recourse to the clemein y of their o«n sovereign ; “"'1 
per naturally inclined her to lenity, seemed determined to 
favour, wlieh the an i\al of an ambassador from J’ **-*^ ,q intended 

tion.(5) The peace grunted to the reformers in that kingdom v..s 
onlyto^uU them asleep, and prepare the wav f..r their hn^^^ 
destruction. For this purpose an interview iiad been appointed at Bayo 
between Charles IX. now in his sixteenth y^ar, 

Spain. Catharine of Medicis accompanied her son; the duke of Ah a atten^ 
ed his mistress. Gaiety, festivity, love, and joy, seemed to be the sole o<> 
cupatioD of both courts ; but under these smiling gg gf mankind 

scftwne the most bloody and the most deetructive to tlm rep^ of manKin^ 

that had ever been suggested by superetition to . .• Hugo- 

less was resolved upon and concerted than the c.xtermm8tion of tne nugu- 


(1) Keith. 
(S) Melvil. 

(3) Keith. 

(4) Melvil. 
(.1) Ibiil. 
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nots in F'rance, the I’lvtestnnts in the Low Countries, and the extinction of 
the' reformed opinions throughout tdl JSurope.( 1) 

Of this Catholic or tioly Leayue (fur so that detestable conspiracy was 
called) an account was brought, by the French ambassador, to the queen of 
Scuts ; conjuring her at the same time, in the name of the king of France, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, not to restore the leaders of the Protestants in 
her kingdom to power and favour, at the very time when the Popii-h princes 
on the continent were comhined for tlie total extirpation of that Kect.(i,i) 
Deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of poperv, and devoted with the 
most humble submission to her uncles the princes ofL orrain, whose counsels 
from her infancy she had been accustomed to receive with filial respect, 
Mary instantly joined the confederacy :—anibhence the change of her reso¬ 
lution in regard to the banished lords (3) 

The effects of this new system were soop l isihle in the conduct of tI,o 
queen of Scuts. The parlionicut was summoned for the attainder of the 
rebels, whose guilt was palpable, and some me.isurcs were concerted for re¬ 
establishing the Romish religion in Scotl.iiul;(1) so that the ruin of Murray 
and his party seemed now inevitalde, and the de-truction of the reformed 
church no distant event, when an unexpected incident saved both, and brought 
on, in the sequel, the ruin of Mary herself. 

The incident to which 1 allude is the murder of David Ri/.zio, a man whoso 
birth and education afforded little reason to Miiqiose that he should ever at¬ 
tract the historian’s notice, but whose tragical death, and its consequence.s, 
make it necessary to record hii. adientuces. 'J'he son of .i teacher ol music, 
at Turin, and himself a musician, Rizzio h;id aeconqiaiiied the I’iediiiontese 
ambassador into iscotland, where he gained adniiltanee into the ipieen’s fa¬ 
mily by his skill in his profession ; and as .Mary found him neces.sary to 
complete lier musical band, she retained liini in iier service, liy permission, 
after the departure of Ids master. Slirewd, supple, and a-pirihg, beyond his 
condition, he quickly crept into the queen’s favour ; and lier F’rcnch secre¬ 
tary happening to retire into his own country, slic promoted Rizzio to that 
office, which gave him frequent opportunity of approacldog her person, and 
of insinuating himself still farther into lier good graces, lie now began to 
make a figure at court, and to apjiear as a man of weiglit and consequence • 
and he availed liimself so well of the acebss wldch fortune had procured him. 
that he was soon regarded not only us tlie queen’s chief confiilaiit, but even 
us her minister. To him the whole train of suitors and expectants iip)ilied; 
and among the rest Darnley, whose marriage Rizzio promoted, in hopes of 
acquiring a new patron, wliile he co-operated with his mistress’s wisiies. 

But this marriage, so natural ajid so inviting in all its circumstances, dis¬ 
appointed the expectations both of tlie queen and her fuioiirite, and termi¬ 
nated in events the most shocking to humanity, .\lliircd hy the stature, 
symmetry, and exterior accomplishments of Dariiley, Mary, in her clioice, 
had overlooked the qualities of his mind, w hich corres|Hiii<led ill with those 
of his person. V’iolent yet variable in his temper, she could neither by her 
gentleness bridle his insolent and imperious sjiirit, nor preserve him by her 
vigilance from rash and imjirudent actions. Of mean understanding, but, 
like most fools, conceited of his own abilities, lie was devoid of all gratitude, 
because he thought no favours equal to his merit; and being addicted to low 
pleasures, to drunkeiiiiess and debauchery, he was iiicapahle of any true sen¬ 
timents of love or tenderness.(5) All Alary’s fondness and generosity made 
no lasting impression on such a heart. He became, by degrees, caridess of 
her person, and a stranger to her company. 'I'o a woman and a queen such 
behaviour was intolerable; but more especially to Maiy, who possessed great 
sensibility of temper, and who, in the first effusions of her love, had taken s 
pride in exalting her husband beyond measure. She had granted him^the 


(1) Thuan. lib. xxxvii. Dai ila, Iib. in. 

(2) Melvil. 

(3) KaberUon, Hist. Stu/. Apprnil. No XIll. 

(4) Knlb, o. 316. 

15) Goudiill, lol, i, Hobeitsuii. bouK iv. 
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title of Kinp, and had joined his name with 1/er own in all ijublic acts Her 
disappointed passion was therefore as violent, when roused into resentment 
as her first aflfection had been strong ; .and his behaviour appeared ungene¬ 
rous and criminal, in proportion to the distance she had stooped to raise 
him, and the honour and consequence to which she had lifted him. 

The heart, sore from the wounds and the agitations of unrequited love na- 
turally seeks the repose, the consolation, and the lenient a-ssuasives of friend¬ 
ship. llizzio still possessed tlie confidence of Mary ; and as the brutal be¬ 
haviour of her husband rendered a confidant" now more necessary, she seems 
not only to have made use of her secretary’s company and Ids musical talents 
to soothe her disquieted bosom, Ijut to have imprudently shared with him her 
domestic griefs. To siipiiose *hai he also shared her embraces is to offer an 
injury to her character, tor which history affords no proper foundation.(l) 
But the assuming vanity of the upstart, who affected to talk often and fami¬ 
liarly with the queen in public, and who boasted of his intimacy in private; 
the dark and suspicious mind of Darnley, "ho, instead of imputing Marv’s 
coldness to his own misconduct, which had so justly deserved it, ascribed the 
change in her behaviour (so different from the first, and happy days of their 
union !) to the influence of a new' passion ; together with the rigid austerity 
of the Scottish clergy', who could admit of no freedoms; contributed to 
spread this opinion among the people, ever ready to listen to any slander on 
the court ; and the enemies of tlie favourite, no less ready to take advantage 
of any popular clamour, made it a pretence for their unjust and inhuman 


vengeance. 

lli/.zio, whq hqd connected his interests with the Koman-catholics, was the 
declared enemy of the banished lords ; and by promoting the violent prose¬ 
cution against them, he hud ex]) 0 scd himself to the animosity of their nume¬ 
rous friends and adherents. Among these were the lords Ruthven and 
Lindsay, the earl of Morton, and Maitland of Lethington. While they were 
ruminating upon their grievances, and the means of redress, the king com¬ 
municated his resolution to be avenged of Rizzio to lord Ruthven, and im¬ 
plored his assistance and that of his friends toward the execution of his de¬ 
sign. Nothing could be more acceptable to the whole jiarty than such an 
overture. The murder of the favourite was instantly agreed upon, and as 
quickly carried into execution. Aforton having secured the gates of the 
palace with a hundred and sixty' armed men, the king, accompanied by the 
other conspirators, entered tlie queen’s apartment, by a juivate passage, 
while bh.e was at supper with her natural sister, the countess of Argyle, 
Rizzio, and a few more of her courtiers. Mary', who was iiow in the sixth 


month of her pregnancy, alarmed at such an unusual visit, deinan^d the 
reason of this rude intrusion. J’hev answered her t>v pointing to Kizzio; 
who immediately apprehending that he was the devoted victim,retired behimt 
the queen’s chair, and seized Jier by the waist, hoping that the respect ue 
to her royal person would prove some protection to liim. But the conspi¬ 
rators had gone too far to be restrained by punctilios. George 
of their number, laying hold of Darnley s dagger, stuck it in .:e | . 

Rizzio, who, screaiiiiiig witli fear and agony, wa.s toni from Mary',a , P 
into the antichamber, where he was dispatched with many woun , 

“ I wiU weep no more," said the queen, dry mg l«r t on her 

of her favourite’s fate ;—“ I sliall now think of revenge. f . ' 
person, the stain attempted to he fixed on her honour, and t . ‘ ■ 
which her life wjis exposed on account of the advanced s a , ^ 

nancy, were injuries so atrocious and complicated, as i . however, 

mit Of pardon, even from the greatest lenity. Mary s resentment, how cr. 



v«»aiitined any thing criiimiHls >** h sullicinit \ 
(2) zMuhll. Keith, ('lawlnril. 
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was implacable against lier husband alone. She artfully engaged him, by 
her persuasions and caresses, to disown all connection with the conspirators, 
whom he had promised to protect; to deny any concurrence in their crime ; 
nay. to publish a proclamation containing so notorious a falsehood 1(1) 
Aiid having thus made him expose himself to universal contempt, and ren¬ 
dered it impracticable for him to acquire the confidence of any party, she 
threw him oif with disdain and indignation. 

Meanwhile the anger of the queen of Scots, absorbed by injuries more re¬ 
cent and violent, having subsided from former offenders, she had been re¬ 
conciled to the banished lords. They were reinstated in their honours and 
fortunes. The acconmlices in Rizzio's nyirder, who had fled into England 
on being deserted by Harnley, also applied td her for pardon : and although 
she at flrst refused com])liunce, she afterward, through the intercession of 
Rothwell, a new favourite, who was desirous of stren^hening his party by 
the accession of their interest, permitted them to return into their own 
country.(2) 

The hour of Mary’s labour now approai-hcd ; and as it seemed impnident 
to expose her person, at such a time, to the insults which she might suffer in 
a kingdom torn by factions, she lei't the palace, and made the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh the place of her residence.* There she was safely delivered of a son ; 
and this being a very imjiortant event to England as well as to Scotland, she 
instantly dispatched sir James Meh il to London with the interesting intel¬ 
ligence. It struck Elizabeth forcibly and by surprise. She had given a ball 
to her court at Greenwich on the evening of Melvil’s arrival, and was dis¬ 
playing all that spirit and gaiety which usually attended ber.on such occa¬ 
sions ; but no sooner was she informed of the prince of Scotland’s birth, than 
all her vivacity' left her. Sensible of the superiority her rival had now ac¬ 
quired, she sunk into deep melancholy; she reclined her head upon her hand, 
the tears trickling down her cheek, and complained to some of her attendants, 
that the queen of Scots was mother of a fair son, while slie herself was but 
a barren stock.(.S) Next morning, however, at the audience of the ambas¬ 
sador, she resumed her wonted cheerfulness and dissimulation ; thanked 
Melvil for his haste in bringing her such agreeable news, and expressed the 
most cordial friendship for her sister Mpry.(4) 

'The birth of a son, as Elizabeth foresaw, gave additional zeal as well as 
weight to the partisans of the queen of Scots in England ; and even men of 
the most opposite parties began to call aluiiil for some settlement of the 
crown. The English queen had now reigned eight years, without discover¬ 
ing the least intention to marry. A violent illness, with which she was 
seized, had lately endangered her life, and alarmed the nation with a prospect 
of all the calamities that are occasioned by a disputed and dubious succession. 
In order to provide against those evils, a motion was made, and eagerly 
listened to in noth houses of parliament, for addressing the queen on the 
subject. Her love for her people, her duty to the public, her concern to 
posterity, it was urged, equally called upon her, either to declare her own 
resululiun to marry, or consent to an act ettablishiny the order of succession 
to the crown.(S) 

Elizabeth's ambitious and masculine character, and the positive affirma¬ 
tion, which she had often and early made, as already observed, that she 
meant to live and die a virgin-queen, rendered it improbable, notwithstand¬ 
ing the insinuations of her ministers, that she would take the first of these 
steps ; and as no title to the crown could, with any colour of justice, be set 
in opposition to that of the queen of Scots, most of the English nobility 
seemed convinced of the necessity of declaring her the presumptive suc¬ 
cessor. The union of the two kingdoms was a desirable object to all dis¬ 
cerning men; and the biith of the prince of Scotland gave hopes of its^jer- 

fO Keith, Append. Cinodull, vol. i. 

(2) Melvil. Keith. Knox. 

US) Melvil. 

(4) Ibi.l. 

D Kwex' Journ. t}/ ParUftment. 
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petuity. Even the more moderate ProtestantsJ Bootlicd by Mary’s lenity to 
her own subjects, concurred with the Catholics in supporting her claim.(l) 
Nor would all the policy and address of Elizabeth have been able to prevent 
the settlement of the crown on her rival, had not Mary’s indiscretions, if 
not her crimes, thrown her from the summit of prosperity, and plunged her 
in infamy and ruin. 

J.ames Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient family in Scot¬ 
land, but a man of profligate manners, and by no means eminent for talents 
cither civil or military, had distinguished himself by his attachment to the 
<pieen ; and since the death of Rizzio, from the custody of whose murderers 
he had been the chief instrument, of releasing her, Mary's gratitude, and 
pci'haps a warmer sentiment, had loaded him with particular marks of her 
favour and confidence. She had r.iised him to offices of power and of trust, 
.and transacted no matter of importance without his advice. Bothwell gained 
on her affection (for such it certainly soon became) in proportion as her re¬ 
gard for her husband declined; and her contempt for the latter appears to 
have been completed, though not occasioned, by her love for the former. 
The attention and complaisance of a man, who had vindicated her autho¬ 
rity, and protected her person ; who entered into all her views, and watched 
every opportunity of recommending his pifesion ; could scarce indeed fail of 
making an impression on a heart naturally too susceptible, or of rousing to 
the greatest height the indignation of a woman and a queen against an un¬ 
worthy object, on whom she had placed her love, and who had requited it 

with neglect, with insult, and with brutality.{2) , „ , „ , 

Mary was not only suspected of a criminal commerce with Bothwell, but 
so indiscreet had her famaliarity been, and so strongly marked her hatred 
iigainst her husband, that when Ilenry, unable to bear that insignificance into 
which he was fallen, left the court and retired to Glasgow, a distemper of 
an extraordinary nature, with which he was seized soon after his arrival, was 
universally ascribed by her enemies to a dose of poison, which it was 
tended she had procured to be administered to him. The king himselt 
however, seems to have had no such suspicion ; for the queen having paid 
him a visit during his sickness, and discovered great anxiety for his recoveiy, 
he .accompanied her to Edinburgh, »s soon as he could be moved, 
that she herself might be able to attend him without being absent from her 
son.(3) He was lodged for the benefit of retirement and lur, as Pre¬ 
tended, in a solitary house called the K'jk of f 

ground at some distance from the palace of Holyrood House. rlnniber 

assiduously attended by Mary, who slept ^veral nights * , , i- 

under hisVrtment. But on the ninth of February, ".“X 

at night, Shi left the Kirk of field, in order to be present at » m.*sq«® tlm 
pahiM; and about two o’clock next morning the house 
iiiy was blown up with gunpowder, and his dead body was found m a neigh 

'’“xheyr'lrf Bothwell was generally “i**e%Teen hStwM^^ 

murder :(S) some suspicions were entertained that t q j j of 

str.inger to the crime; and the subsequent conduct o , ^ 

every other circumstance, affords a strong PV®®® p j,, „ fair atid^legal 

Mary not only industriously avoided bringing BothwUl to a/«.. y 

triai;(6) notwithstanding the earnest entreaties ot the earl ot Lennox, 

(i) Auderion, vol. i. p. 93, 94. Robertson, ^0?^ ’v- - j ,,ave been inspired by 

tSJ Goodsll, vol. ii. Ur. ilobertson supposes tb s conbceuce m 
tl»e muidiout bLindithmenU of Marv. //«/. ocof. be 

(4) Crawfiird. Spoiiwood. Keitli. 

(5) Melril't Afem. p* 155. Anclerson, vol. 
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kinj^’s futlicr, and the general voice of t!ie nation, but allowed the man pub¬ 
licly accused of the murder of her husband, to enjoy all the dignity and 
power, as well as all the confidence and familiarity of a favourite !(1) She 
committed to him the government of the Castle of Edinburgh ;(2) which, 
with the offices he already possessed, gave him the entire command of thti 
South of Scotland. She was carried off by liim, in returning from a visit 
to her son, and seemingly with her own consent ;(3) .slie lived with him for 
some time in a state of supposed violation ; and as soon ns he could procure 
a sentence of divorce, separating liim from a young lady of virtue and merit 
to whom he was lawfully married, she shamefully gave her hand to this reput¬ 
ed ravisher and regicide ! ' ^ 

The particular steps by which these events were brought about are of little 
moment: it is of more importance to mark their consequences. Such a 
quick succession of incidents, so singular, and so detestable, filled all Europe 
with amazement, and threw infamy nut only on the principal actors in the 
guilty scene, but also on the whole nation. The Scots were universally re¬ 
proached as men V'oid of courage, or of humanity ; as equally regardless of 
the reputation of their queen, and the honour of their country, in sufferiug 
so many atrocious actions to pass with impuiiity.(4) 

These reproaches so justly mefited, together witli some attempts made Iiy 
Uuthwell to get the young prince into his power, roused the Scottish nobles 
from their lethargy. A considerable body of them assembled at Stirling, 
and entered into an association fur the defence of the prince's person, and 
for punishing the king’s murderers. (5) 'I'ho queen and Hothwell were 
thrown into the utmost consternation by the news of this .league. They 
were no strangers to the sentiments of the nation with respect to their con¬ 
duct: they foresaw the storm that was ro.ady to burst on their heads; and, 
in order to provide against it, Mary issued a proclamation, requiring her 
subjects to take arms and attend her husband by a day appointed. She pub, 
lished, at the same time, a sort of manifesto, in which she endeavoured to 
vindicate her government from those imjiutatioiis with which it had Itecii 
loaded, and employed the strongest terms to express her concern for the safely 
and welfare of the prince her son. But neither of these measures produced 
any considerable effect, 'f he associated lords liad assembled an army, before 
the queen and Bothwell were in any condition to face them. Mary and her 
husband fled to Dunbar; and as Bothwell had many dependants in that quar¬ 
ter he gathered in a short time such strength as emboldened him to leave 
the town and castle, and advance toward the confederates. 

The two armies met at Carberry-hill, about six miles from Edinburgh ; 
and Mary was soon made sensible, that her own troops, nearly equiu in 
number to those of the confederates, disajtproved of her cause, and weri“ 
averse to spill their blood in her quarrel.(G; They discovered no inclination 
to fight. She endeavoured to animate them : she wept, she threatened, she 
reproached them with cowardice; but all in vain. After some bravadoes of 
Bothwell to vindicate his innocence by single combat, but which he declined 
when an adversary offered to enter the lists, Mary saw no resource but that 
of holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, one of the chief of tlic 
confederates, and of putting herself, on some general promises, into their 
bands.(7) ‘ 

Bothwell, during this parley, took his last farewell of the i|ueen, and fled 
unattended to Dunbar ; where, finding it impossible to collect fresh forces, 
he fitted out a few small vessels, set sail for the Orkneys, and there subsisted 

(I) Even when lyinc under the eccutntiun of the kiuif'i murder, Itothwell lived b'r 
•oiuetiiiie III the same bouse with Mary, Hiid took hisse.it ill the council sa usual, iiiste ul 
of beins cuiifiacd to close prison. Auderson, vul. i, li. 

(i) himtswood, p. SOI. ^ 

(s) MelviTs Mtm. p. 15S. Melvil. who was himself one of Mary's Attendants, tmls I's 
not only that lie saw no signs of reliictnijce, hut that he was inhiniied tile whole trsii'.' 
Action WAS niAnuged in concert with her. 

(V Anderson, vol i, Meliil, i.. IIM. Kohcilsoii, Apiiciid. No. XX. 

(.■>) Keith, p. 394. 

(6> SpoUwood, p. 207 . Kiitli, p 401,402. 
f"! Caldcrwood, vol. II. MvImI. p ItT.. 
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sfime time by piracy. But being pursued even to that extreme corner by 
Kirkaldy, the greater part of his little fleet was taken^ together with several 
of his servants, who afterwards discovered all the circumstances of the king's 
murder, and suffered for their share in the crime-(l) Bothwell himself 
made his escape to Norway with a single ship. On that coast he attempted 
to renew his piracies; was there taken, thrown into prison, lost his senses, 
and died miserably, ten years after, in the bottom of a dungeon, unpitied by 
Ids countrymen, and neglected by strangers (2) 

Meanwhile the queen of Scots, now in the hands of an enraged faction, 
met with such treatment as a sovereign may naturally expect from subjects, 
who have their future security to, provide for, as well as their present anU 
mosity to gratify. Slie was corfl'iicted to Edinburgh, amid the insults of the 
populace ; who reproached her witli her crimes, and held up before her eyes, 
which way soever she turned, a standard, on which was painted the dead 
body of lier late husband, and her infant son kneeling before it, and utter¬ 
ing these words ; “Judge and revenge my Cause, O Lord!”—Mary shrunk 
with horror from such a shocking object ; but notwithstanding all her argu¬ 
ment and entreaties, the same standard was held to view, and the same in¬ 
sults and reiiro-iches repeated.( 3 ) Under pretence that her behaviour was 
unsuitable to her condition, and fearing Ulie return of Bothwell, to whom 
she still declared her attachment, the confederates sent her next day to the 
castle of Lochlevin, seated on a small island, in the middle of the lake of 
the same name; and signed a warrant to WlUiaiii Douglas, the owner of it, 
(0 detain her there prisoner.(4.) 

No sooner did Jhe news of these events reach England, than Eli/.abeth 
apjiarontly laying aside all her jealousies and fears, seemed resolved to em- 
I>loy her authority for alleviating the calamities of her unhappy kinswoman. 
!ihe instantly dispatidied sir Nicholas Throgmonon into Scotland, with power 
lo negotiate both with the iiucen and her confederates. In his instructions 
there ajipears a reinai'kable sidicitude lor Mary s liberty, and even for her 
reputation.(5) But neither Elizabeth's interposition, nor Throgmorton’s 
zeal and abilities, were of niueb benefit to the Scottish queen. Ihe confe¬ 
derates foresaw that hlurv, elated by the prospect of protection, would re¬ 
ject with disdain the overtures whqdi they intended to make her ; they 
therefore perem}»torily denied the ambassador access to their prisoner and 
either refused or eluded wdiat proposals lie made them in her behalf.((>) 

The queen of Scots in the mean time, endured all the rigciir and lion 01 s 
of a prison. No prospect of liberty appeared: none of her subjects had 
either taken arms, or so much as solicited her relief; nor was any person in 
whom she could confide admitted into her presence. She was cut oft from 



11. was iiuvuriu lor a woiiiao 1.0 listen . i.....wl 

rates took advantage of Mary’s distress and of her ftara. They emp } 
lord Lindsav, the fiercest zealot of the party, to make her acquaui 
their purpose; and they threatened to prosecute her, as t ie P'.p , 

Bpirator again-st the life of her husband and the ’ u , 

refused to comidy with their demands. her 

condition, and believing that no deed wliicli she sliduld ex , „ 
captivity could be valid, signed a resignation of the crow , mince 

of which the earl of Murray was appointed regent under y S 1 ' 

who was proclaimed king, by the name of James I vl „ jeuity. 

Here, my dear PhiRp, 1 must make a Ke dt^l 

The subsequent part of this interesting story, the contin • 
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LETTER LX VII. 


Great Britain from the Flight of the Queen of Scots into Koyland, with an 
Account of the Civil Wars on the Continent, till the death of Charles 
of France, in 1574. 

e 

• 

The condescension of the queen of Scots in resigning the crown to her son 
and the administration of government to her rebellious sulijects, did not 
procure her enlargement. She was still confined in the castle of Lochlevien. 
A parliament summoned by the earl of Murray, even declared her resignal 
tion valid, and her imprisonment lawful, while it recognized his electiwi to 
the office of regent ;(1) and being a man of vigour and abilities, he employed 
himself successfully in reducing the kingdom' to obedience. 

But although most men seemed to acquiesce in Murray’s authority, tbotc 
still abounded in Scotland many secret murmurs and canals. The duke of 
Chatelheraut, who, as first prince of the blood, thought he had an undoubted 
right to the regency, bore no good will to the new government: and tlje 
same sentiments were embraced by his numerous friends and adherents. All 
who leaned to the ancient opinions in religion were inclined t 9 join this part; 
and the len^h and rigour of Mary's suiforings b^an to ’move many, wliu 
had formerly detested her crimes, or blamed her imprudence, to commise* 
rate her present condition.(2) Animated by these different motives, a body 
of the nobility met at Hamilton, and concerted measures for supporting the 
cause of the queen. 

■While the Scottish nation seemed thus returning to sentiments of duty 
and loyalty to their sovereign, Mary recovered her Iffierty, in a manner 
no leas surprising to her friends than unexpected by her enemies. Slie en¬ 
gaged, by her charms and caresses, Geor^ Douglas, her keeper's brother, 
to assist her in attempting her escape.' He conveyed her in diguise into a 
small boat, and himself rowed her ashore. She hastened to Hamilton ; and the 
news of her arrival at that place being immediately spread abroad, her court 
was filled in a few days with a great and splendid train of nobility, accom¬ 
panied by such numbers of their retainers as composed an army of six thou¬ 
sand combatants. Her resignation of the crown, which she declared to have 
been extorted by fear, was pronounced illegal and void, by a council of tlie 
nobles and chief men of her party ; and an association was formed, at the same 
time, for the defence of her person and authority, and subscribed by nine 
earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of distinction.(3) 
Elizabeth, when informed of the escape of the queen of Scots, discovered 
a resolution of persevering in the same generous and friendly measures which 
she had hitherto pursued since the confinement of that jirincess. She is huj»- 
posed to have been chiefly withheld from employing force against the Regent, 
by the fear of pushingihim to still greater extremities against his sovereign; 
and she now dispatched Maitland of Lethington into Scotland, to offer her 
good offices and the assistance of her arms to Mary .( 4 ) But the Regent 
made such haste to assemble forces, that the fate of Scotland was decided 
before any English succours could arrive. Confiding in the valour of his 
troops, Alurray took the field with an army far inferior to Mary's in number; 
and a battle was fought at Langside near Glasgow, which proved decisive 
in his favour, and was followed by the total dispersion of the queen’s garty. 
Mary, who, within the space of thirteen days, had been a prisoner id the 

(!'' Anderom, vol. ii. 
ti) Buclmnsn, lib. xviii. 

(a) Keith, p. 47 . 5 . 

( 4 ) Uuchanan, lib. MX. Keilli, p .177, 
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mercy of her rebellious subjects, had seen a ‘powerful army under her com¬ 
mand and a numerous tram of nobles at her devotion, was now obliged to 
flee in the utmost danger of her life, and lurk with a few attendants in a 
corner of her kingdom. She had beheld the engagement from a neighbour¬ 
ing hill; and bo uvelf where her impressions of fear when she saw that army 
broken on which her last hope rested, that she never closed her eyes till she 
reached the abbey of Uundrenaii, in Galloway, above sixty miles from the 
field of battle.(l) Not thinking herself safe, even in that obscure retreat 
and still haunted by the horrors of a prison, she embraced the rash resolution 
of retiring into England, and of throwing herself on the generosity of her 
kinswoman. . * . 

Elizabeth was now under the necessity of coming to some decisive deter¬ 
mination with respect to her treatment of the queen of Scots; and the 
pleasure of mortifying, while in her power, a rival whose beauty and accom¬ 
plishments she envied, together with the cautious and interested counsels 
of Cecil her prime minister, determined her to disregard all the motives af 
friendship and generous sympathy, and to regulate her conduct solely by the 
cruel maxims of an insidious policy. In answer therefore to Mary’s message, 
notifying her arrival in England, craving l^ve to visit the queen, and claim¬ 
ing her protection, in consequence of former promises and professions of 
regard, Elizabeth artfully replied. That while the queen of Scots lay under 
the imputation of a crime so norrid as the murder of her husband, she could 
not, without bringing a stain on her own reputation, admit her into her 
iiresence; but as soon as she had cleared herself from that aspersion, she 
might depend‘on’a reception suitable to her dignity, and support propor¬ 
tioned to her necesaities.la) 

Mary was overwhelmeu with sorrow and surprise at so unexpected a man¬ 
ner of evading her request; nor was her bosom a stranger to the feelings of 
indignation; but the distress of her condition obliged her to declare, that 
she would willingly justify herself to her sister from all imputations, and 
cheerfully submit her cause to the arbitration of so good a friend.(3) This 
was the very point to which Elizabeth wished to bring the matter, ^d tlie 
great object of her intrigues. She now considered herself as umpire between 
the queen of Scots and her Bubjects,»and began to act in that cajjaci^. She 
proposed to appoint commissioners to hear the pleadings on both sides, an<l 
wrote to the Regent of Scotland, to appoint proper persons to appear before 
them in his nWe, and to produce what h» could allege in vindication of his 
proceedings against his sovereign. . 

Mary, who^had hitherto relied with some degree ol confidence on Eliza- 
betli’s professions, and who, when she consented to submit her cause to that 
prince*, expected that the queen herself would receive and examine her 
defences, now plmnly perceived the artifice of her rival, and the snare that 
had been laid for her.(4) She therefore retracted the offer she 
and which bad been perverted to a purpo^ so to her intention. 

she meant to consider EUzabeth as an equ^, for whose ^ 


Wits w cuoiiiuvr --- .. ,, ,x«noiiyA m.t 

willing to explain any part of her conduct that seemed l^^le ^ ce^ure not 

to a^nowWge her L 7 superior. But her own words .y*]! t “ 

sentiments on this subject. « In my present situat^n, says 
“to the English queen, » I neither will nor can ‘ ^Sfop to 

“ my subje^. 3ut I am ready of rny own accord, md 
“ you, to satisfy your scruples, to „„ cause toajudi- 

subjects are not my equals; nor wiU I, “X ^ i„to those 

“ cial trial, acknowledge them to be ao-. » Hid you honour, as I 

“ of my nearest relation, and pS, to be the re- 

imagined, in ebbing you Lowu thaf a prince was blamed 

storer of an injured qu^n. "^““t „.,p{iea to his justice, 

for hearing in person the complaints ot tnose 11 


(1) K«itb» p. 482. 

(8) Anderson, vol. iv. 
(8) Id. 

(4) Ai)ileisoi)» ubi snp. 
Vol. I. 
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" agidnst the fulae accusations of their enefnies? You admitted into your 
presence my bastard brother, who had been guilty of rebellion ; aud you 
" deny me that honour! God forbid that 1 should be the cause of bringing 
" any stain on your r^utation! 1 expected that your manner of treating me 
“ would have added lustre to it. Suffer me either to implore the aid of 
" other princes, whose delicacy on this head will be less, and the resentment 
“ of my wrongs greater; or let me receive from your hands that assistance 
“ which it becomes yon more than any other prince to grant; and by that 
" benefit bind me to yourself in the indissoluble tie* gratitude.'’(l) 

This letter, which somewhat disconcerted her plan, the English queen laid 
before her privy council ; and it was there'agreed, that Elizabeth could not, 
consistently with her own honour, or with the safety of her government, 
either give the queen of Scots the assistance which she demand^, or permit 
her to retire out of the kingdom, before tite inquiry into her conduct was 
finished. It was also agreed to remove Mary, for the sake of greater safety, 
from Carlisle, where she had taken refuge, to Bolton, a castle belonging to 
lord Scroop, on the boirders of Yorkshire.(2) 

The resolution of the English privy council, in regard to Mary’s person, was 
immediately carried into execution^ and she now Awnd herself entirely in her 
rival's power. Her correspondence with hM' friends in Scotland was become 
more difficult; all prospect of escape was cut off; and although she was still 
treated with the respect due to a queen, her reiikt condition was that of a 
prisoner. She knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded con* 
nnement as the worst of evils. 

Elizabeth laid hohl of this season of terror, of impatiehceT, and despair, 
to extort Mary's consent tp the projected trial; She was confident, slie said 
that the queen of Scots vfonld find no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies 
of her enemies; and though her apidogy slrould even fall ^rt of conviction, 
she WHS determined to support her cause. It was never meant, she added, 
that Mary diould be citea to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious sub¬ 
jects: but, on the contrary, that they would be summoned to appear and to 
justify themselves for theur conduct toward her.(3) Cornmissioners were 
accordingly appointed by the EngUsh ministry for the examination of this 
great cause; and conferences were held*betwemi them and the Scottish com¬ 
missioners, part in the name of the queen, and part in behalf of the king 
and kingdom, first at York, and afterward tit Westminster. 

During the conferences at York, Mary’s commissioners seemed to triumph, 
as the R^ent had hitherto declined accusing her of any partimpation in the 
guilt of her husband's murder, which alone could justify the violent proceed¬ 
ings of her subjects. But the face of the question was soon chafed, on 
the renewal of the conferences at Westminster immedbtdiy under tiie eye 
of the English queen. Murray, encouraged by the aosursoioeB of Elizabeth's 
protection, laid aside his delicacy and his fears, and not only charged his 
sovereign with consenting to the murder of her husband, bat with being ao- 
cessaiT to the contrivance and execution of it. The same accusation was 
offered by the eail of Lennox, who, appearing before the English commis- 
sioners, craved vengeance for the blood of his Bon.(4) 

But accusations werefoot enough for Elizabeth; wanted Iw baveproofs; 

and in order to draw them with de(%ncy from the Regent, she commanded 
her commissioners to testify her indignation and displeasure at his presump¬ 
tion, in foige'tting so for tne duty of a subject as to accuse his sovereign of 
such atrocious crimes. Murray, thus arraigned in his turn, offered to show 
that his accusations were neither false nor malicious. He produced, among 
other evidences in support of his charge, some sonnets and love-letters, from 
Mary to Bothwell, written partly before, partly after the murder of her 
husband, and containing incontestable proofs of her consent to tliat Sai-ba- 
rous deed, of her crimiaal amours, and her concurrence in the pretended 

(!; Anderson* to], ir. 

(9) Ibid. 

(3) Anderson* toI. it. 

(4) Goodail* to), li. Anderson, Tol. it. 
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rape.(l) Stunned by this latent blow, against which it appears they were 
not provided with any proper defence^ Mary's commissioners endeavoured 
to change the inquiry into a negotiation ; and finding that attempt imprao- 
ticable, as the English commissioners insisted on proceeding, they finally 
broke off the conferences without making any reply. ° J i 

Elizabeth having got into her possession these evidences of her rival’s guilt 
began to treat her with lees delicacy. Orders were mven for removing Mary 
from Bolton, a place surrounded with Catholics, to Tutbury in the county of 
Suffolk. Ai.d as Elizabeth entertained hopes that the queen of Scote de¬ 
pressed by her misfortunes, and scarce recovered from the shock of the’late 
attack on her reputotion, would now be glad to secure a safe retreat at the 
expence of her grandeur, she promised to bury every thing in oblivion 
provided Mary would agree either to confirm her resignation of the crown’ 
or to associate her son with her in the government, and let the administra^ 
tion remiun with the earl of Murray during the minority of James. But 
that high-spirited princess refused all treaty on such terms. “ Death," smd 
she, “ is less dreaduil than such an ignominious step, lather than give away 
“ with my own hands the crown which descended to me from my ancestors, 
“ I will part with life : but the last words which 1 utter shall be those of a 
“ queen of 8cotland.(2) 

After an end had been put to the conferences, the Regent returned into 
Scotland, and Mary was confined more closely than ever. In vain did she stiU 
demand, that Elizabeth should either assist her in recovering her authority, 
or permit her, to,retire into France, and make trial of the friendship of othex 
princes. Aware of the danger attending both these proposals, Elizabeth re¬ 
solved to comply with neither, but to detain her rivm stiU a prisoner; —and 
the jiroofs produced of Mary’s guUt, she hoped, would apologise for this 
severity. The queen of Scots, however, before the Regent's departure, had 
artfully recrimiuated upon him and his party, by accusing them of having 
devised and executed the murder of the king. And although this accusa¬ 
tion, which was not given in till after the dissolution of the conferences, 
was generally considered as a mere expression of resentment,(3) Mary had 
behaved witH so much modesty, propriety, and even dignity during her con¬ 
finement, that her friends were enabled, on plausible grounds, to deny tlie 


I'li Some bold attempts have lately been rawie to prove tbeae letter! end (oaoets to be 
forgeries ; but unfortunately for Mary’s reputation, tbe principal arffuaients, in support 
ol ilieir autbeuticity, yet remain unanawered. I. 'fhey were examined and compared 
with ber acknowleiiged band-writing, lu many letters to Elizabeth, not only by 
tbe Eogllsb commissioners, and by the Scottish council and parliament, but by the Eng¬ 
lish privy council, eieisted by several noblemen well affected to tbe cause of the queen 
of Scots, who all admitted them,to be authentic. (Anderson, tbI. i^) rbia circum¬ 
stance is of great weight in the dispute : for althougu it is not very difficult to counter¬ 
feit a subscription, it is almost impossible to counterfeit any number of pages so per¬ 
fectly as to elude detection. 2. Mary and her commissioners, by declining to refute tbe 
cliarge of tbe Regent, though requested to attempt a refutation in any iiianoer or form, 
and told by Elizabeth that silence would he considered as tbe fullest confeMion of guilt, 
seemed to admit tbe justice of the accusation. Od,. ibid.) 3. The duke of Norfolk, wjio 
had been favoured with every opportunity of examining tbe letters in question, and woo 
gave tbe strongest marks of bis attachment to tbe queen of Scots, yet believed Oienj 
to be authentic. (.State TriaU. vol. i.) 4. In the conferenges ^tween the dake,-Meft- 
land of Lethington, and bishop Lesley, all zealous partiwns of Mary, the authenticity 
of tbe letters, and Ker participation in the murder of her husband, are aiw^V* 
for granted. (Id. ibid.) 6. But, independent of all other evidence, the letters inem- 
selvea contain many internal proofs of their aiitheiilicity ; many * .h* 

sarv particulars, which could have occurred to no person employed t® 
winch, as tbe jingliab commissioners ingeniously observecl, were 
" other than to herself and Botliwell." 6. ’I'beir very indelicacy is a 
tbenticity t for although Mary, in an amorous inomeiit, might n*,**^^ 

sion, in writing to a man to whom slie bad sacrificed her tje ““/JL 

gaayscould hope to gain it credibility by imputing such expressions to so pol n 
complisbed a princess as the queen of Scots. 

(8) Hu^e,*voi.^’ ipMa^r’s eommissioiiers could have produced any proofs of the 
varl of Murray's guilt, they would surely, as able f*® 

prevented the accusations of her enemies ; or they would 1^“'®^ „ 

vriih accusation, instead of breaking o(T the conferences at the ve^ moment ibe cb r^ 
was brought against their mistress and when all their eloquence was become nec y 
lor the vindication of her honour. 
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reality of the crime* imputed to her j atid • adieaia ww formed, in both kiue 
doms, for reetoiing her to liberty, and rroladiiff hw on her throne. 

Tim fatal mamiM of the queen of Scot* with Bothwell waa the irraiwl 
source of all her nuafortunea. A divorce only oonld repair, in any d^ee 
the injuries her reputation had luffered by that atep; and a new ehoiM glen,’ 
ed the most effiectual mean* of recovering her autiiori^. Her friends therel 
fore looked out for a husband whose Influenoe would be suAdant to aoconi. 
plifih this deairable end. A foreign alliance was, for maigr reasons, to be 
avoided; and as the duke of Norfolk was, without oompariai^ the first sub. 
ject in England, and enjoyed the rare felidty of being popular with the most 
opposite faction*, his marriage with the qiteenW Soots appeared so natural 
that it had occurred to severul of hie own frienda, as well as to those of Mary’ 
Maitland of Letbiagton opened the scheme to Jbit»- act before that no¬ 

bleman the glory of composing the disaenaioaiin Scotland, and at the same 
time held to his view the prospect of reaping the succession of England. The 
duke readily closed with a proposal so fiatteriiig to his ambition ; nor was 
Mary herself averse against a measure which promised so desirable a change 
in her condition.(l) 

But this scheme, like all those fotmed fur the relief of the queen of Scots, 
had an unfortunate issue. Though the duke of Norfolk, who possessed in an 
eminent degree the gfood graces of his sovereign, as well as the favour of the 
whole nation, had declared that Elizabeth’s consent should be obtained before 
the conclusion of his marriage, he attempted previously to gain the approl)ii- 
tion of the most considerable English nooility, as he had reason,to apprehend 
a violent opposition from her perpetual and unrelenting jealou^ of her rival; 
and as the nation now began to despair of the queen's marrying, and Mary’s 
right to the succession was generally held to be undoubted, her alliance with 
an Englishman, and a zealous Protestant, seemed so effectually to provide 
against all those evils which might be apprehended from her choice of a fo¬ 
reign and a popish prince, that the greater part of the peers, either directly 
or tacitly, approved of it as a salutary project. Even tne earl of Leicester, 
Elizabeth’s avowed favourite, seemed to enter zealously into Norfolk’s inter¬ 
ests, and wrote, with his own hand, a latter to Mary, subscribed by several 
other noblemen, warmly recommending the match.(2) 

So extensive a confederacy could not escape the vigilance of Elizabeth, or 
of Cecil, her ptfane minister, a man of the dem>est penetration, and sincerelv 
attached to her person and government." Norfolk, however, flattered himself 
that the union of so many noblemen would make it necessary for the queen 
to comply; and in a matter of so much consequence to the nation, the taking 
a few steps without her knowledge coul4 scarce, he thought, be reckoned cri¬ 
minal. But Elizabeth thought otherwise. Any measure to her appeared 
criminal, that tended so visibly to save the reputation and increase the power 
of her rival. She also saw, tiiat, how perfect soever Norfolk’s allegiance 
might be, and that of the greater part of the noblemen who espoused his 
cause, they who conducted the intrigue had farther and more dangerous 
views than the relief of the queen of Scots: and she dropped several hints to 
the duke, that she was fgjquainted with his designs, warning him frequently 
to " beware on what pillow he reposed his head r (3) Certain intelligence of 
this dangerous combination was at length given her by Leicester, who Imil 
perhaps countenanced the project with no other intention than to defeat it. 
The Scottish Regent, threatened with Elizabeth’s displeasure, also meanly 
betrayed the duke; put hi* letters into her hands, and furnished all the in¬ 
formation in his power. Norfolk was committed to the Tower; several other 
noblemen were twen into custody; and the queen of Scots was removed to 
Coventry, where her imprisonment was rendered more intolerable by iftr^x- 
cesa of vigilance and rigour.(4) 

This intrigue was no sooner discovered than an attempt was made for re* 

(O Camden. Haynes. 

(B) Lesley. Haynes. 

C8) Camden, .ipulswood. 

M Haynes. 
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.toriiur tli« BcottUh queen to liberty by fo^ of arms. The earls of Nor- 
end Weetmorelend, two of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Emrllah peere, were both attadied to the Romish religion, and discontented 
with the court, wlwe now men and new measures prevailed. Ever since Ma¬ 
ry's arrival in England they had warralv espoused her interest, and had even 
in aoveml plots for her relief. They were privy to Norfolk's scheme; 
hotwe moderation and coolness of that nobleman did not suit their ardour 
nd impetuosity. The liberty of the Scottish queen was not their sole object: 
they ai^d at bringing about a change in the religion, and a revolution in the 
uTovemment of the kingdom. For these purposes they had solicited tlie aid 
the king of Sptun, the avowed patron of popery, and the natural enemy of 
wii/lbeth Glad of an opportunity of disturbing the tranquillity of England, 
in.illu ordered the duke of Alva, governor of the Low Countries, to encou- 
» the two oarls in theipiprojected rebellion, by a promise of money and 
Bift Elixaheth fortunately got intelligence of their design before 
were ready to take tlie field, and though they immediately assembled 
their retainers, and flew to arms, the ijueen acted with so much prudence and 
vigour that Uiey were obliged to disperse themselves without striking a ^ 
lilow ( 4 ) The common people retired yo their houses, the leaders fled into 

^ Elizs^th was so well pleased with tlie duke of Norfolk’s behaviour, duriug 
tins insurrection, that die released him from the Tower, ^d allowed him to 
live in his own house, though under some show of confinement. But the 
uueen of Scots, with wlioin lie promised to liold no farther correspondence, 
only mire Strictly guarded ; and Eli/abetli, sensible of the danger of de¬ 
taining ^her any longer in England, resolved to give up Mary into the bands 
of tbe^Regent^whose security, no less tliaii the English queens, depended 

hasaadors, remoiistruted apu viitlpnt death of the Regent^ who was 

srir.™"VXr. or.5.. - H-U 

•“oiM':', 

ties, but of an austere and unannable char . prevail: but, at length, 

of anardiy. The quin's a^niaSd her l•c;^ommenda- 

through the interposition of Elizabetti, wi grandfather, was 

tion w*ith an armed force, ^'.^Xsed during^ten ^months by a de- 

elected regent; and Mary, ^ fpu„d i.erself under stricter cus- 

ceitful negotiation and the hopM liberty, ■ 

tody than ever, and without any 1 p a view of the civil 

less situation we must leave ? u peiilv concerned both the British 

wars oil the continent, the issue of which nuirly cone 

queens. .. ^p-.i „£ the Protestant party, her safety 

Elizabeth was eensiWe, tliat, as t pf the commotions in Fr“"ce 

in a great measure depended on thee ““^ribuled, as we have seen, both 

and the Low Countries, ^he therefore ^gf^^p^prs to ‘® 

secretly and openly, “'^ptloS of the Catholics with » 

struggle, whilst she tim^which increased her vigilance. 1 oi.c 

And mi event happened about this time wme 
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(4) SpoUwood. Lesley. 
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Pius V. after havine endeavoureil in vain to conciliate, by gentle means, the 
friendship of Klizaoeth, issued a bull of excommunication a^inst her ; de¬ 
priving her of all title to the crown, and absolving her subjects from their 
oath M allegiance. This bull, which had no doubt been fulminated at the 
instigation of the Catholic princes, was aiHxed to the gates of the bishop of 
London's palace by one John Felton, a zealous Papist; who, scorning either 
to flee or deny the fact, was seized, condemned, and exerted. He not only 
suffered with constancy, but seemed to consider death, in such a cause, as a 
triumph.(l) 

Thus roused by the violent spirit of popery, Elisabeth, who had never been 
remiss, fixed her eye more steadily on the rbliglous wars in France and the 
Low Countries. The league concerted at Bayonne, as has been already no¬ 
ticed, for the extermination of the Protestants, had not been concluded so 
secretly, but intelligence of it had reached Conddi-Coligny, and other leaders 
of that part^ in France. Finding the measures of the court correspond with 
their suspicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy of their ene¬ 
mies, and to strike a blow before the Catholics were aware of the danger. In 
consequence of this resolution, they formed, in 1567, the bold design of sur¬ 
prising the king and queen-mother, pho were living in security at Monceaux 
in Brie; and had not the court received some accidental information of the 
conspiracy, which induced them to remove to Meaux, and been besides pro¬ 
tected by a body of Swiss, who came hastily to their relief, and conducted 
them with great intrepidity to Paris, they must have fallen without resist¬ 
ance into the hands of the llugonotB.(S) ^ , 

A ba^e was soon after fought in the plains of 8t. Denis ; ’where, though 
the old constable Montmorency, the general of the Catholics, was dain, the 
Hugonots were defeated, by reason of their inferiority in numbers. Conde, 
however, still undismayed, collected his broken troops ; and, havii^ received 
a strong reinforcement of German Protestants, appeared again in the field 
at the bead of a formidable force. With that new army he traversed great 
part of the kingdom; and at last laying siege to Chartres, a place of much 
importance, obCged the court, in 1568, to agree to an accommodation.(3^ 

This peace, being but a temporary expedient, and sinoere on neither side, 
WHS of wort duration. The queen-motne?, deceitful in all her negotiations, 
had laid a plot for seizing Conde and Coligny. They received intelligence 
of their da^er, fled to Rochelle, and summoned their partisans to their as¬ 
sistance. 'rhithfir the Hugonots resorted in p'eat numbers, and the civil 
war was renewed with more fury than ever. The duke of Anjou, brother to 
the king, commanded the Catholics; and gained, in 1569, under the direction 
of the mardchal de Tavannes, the fomous battle of Jarnac, after a struggle 
of seven hours. The prince of Condd, being wounded and made prisoner, 
was carried off the field, and killed in cold blood by a captain of the duke of 
Amoug guard8.(4) 

But this defeat, tbon^ accompanied with the loss of so great a leader, did 
not break the spirit of uie Hugonots. Coligny, whose courage was superior 
to all difficulties, still gallantly sui^rted their cause; and having placed at 
the head of the party the king of Navarre, only sixteen years of age, and the 
young prince of Condd, to both of whom he acted as a father, he encouraged 
the Protestants rather to perish bravelv in the field than by the bands of the 
executioner. Their ardour was not inferior to his own; and being strength¬ 
ened by a new reinforcement of Germans, they obliged the duke of Anjou to 
retreat, and invested Poitier8.(5) 

As the eyes of all France were fixed on this enterprise, the young duke of 
Guise, emulous of the renown which his father Lad acquired by the defeoM 
of Metz, threw himself into Poitiers, and so animated the garrison by 
valour and conduct, that Coligny was obliged to raise the ^ege, in spite at 


fl) Cnnrien, p. 428. 

P»Tila, lib. iv. Mezeray, tom. ». 

(8) 1(1. ibid. 

( 4 ) MezeraXt iibi bup. HvnauU, tuxn. i. 

(5) Davilap lib. v. 
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his most vigorouff e£forts, after losing three thousand men.(l) Such was the 
rise of the reputation of the second duke of Guise, whom we shall afterward 
see attain so distinguished a height of fame and grandeur, and whose ambi¬ 
tion engaged him in schemes so destructive to the authority of hit sovereign, 
and the repose of his native country. 

EUsabetn, ever watchful of the civil commotions in France, was by no 
means pleaMd with this revival of the power of the house of Lonrain ; and 
being anxious for the fate of the Protestants, whose interests were so inti- 
matuy connected with her own, she sent them secretly a sum of money, 
besidM artillery and military stores.^) She also permitted Henry Cham- 
pemon to levy and transportoover to France a r^ment of gentlemen volun- 
tMTS. Meanwhile Coligny, constrcuaed by the impatience of hi8_ troops, and 
the difficulty of subsisting them, fought with the duke of Anjou and the 
mardchal de Tavannes the memorable battle of Moncontour, in which he was 
wounded and defeated, with the loss of near ten thousand men.(3) 

The court of France, and the Catholics, elated with this victory, vainly 
flattered themselves that the power of Uie Hngonots was finally broken ; and 
therefore neglected to take any farther steps for crushing an enemy no lonpr 
thought caMble of resistance. What vgas then their surprise to hear that 
Colianv, still undismayed, had suddenly appeared in another quarter of the 
kiru^m : had inspir^ with all his valour and instancy the two young 
prin^, whom he governed; had assembled a fomidable amy, accomplished 
Si iM^dible march, and was ready to besiege Paris !-The puWic finances, 
diminished by the continued disorders, and wasted by so many fruitl^ wars, 
could not bear the charge of a new armament. 1 king 
obliged to in 1570, notwithstanding his violent animosity ag^st the Hugo- 
to enter into a negotiation with them at Germain ™ ^ ^ 
them a pardon for all offences; to declare them capable of all offices, b^h 

• t^new the ^icts for liberty conscience ; and crfe 

to^hem for two^years, as places ofrefnge, 

Rochelle, La Charitd, Montauban, and Goignafc(4 The firrt mies 

Irent the Ma ooen for receiving succours from England, in case of a new war, 

Angpumois, where the Hugonots had greater strength than in any othei 

province. . „ t nivU wars of France. But Charles 

Thus an end was P«t ^ this accommoda- 

was in no degree reconcded to his reb^ftus suDjwts perfidious 

tion, Hko idl the foregoing, pLert which W been 

court might carry more securely into eaecution 0 ^ wereaccarding- 
fonned for the destruction of the Pret^tants. 

ly invited to Paris, and th^ 

into yet greater secunty, Charies not ® „;ned to allow every 

impossibuity of forcing men s ^g-ted to enter into close con- 

one the free exercise of his wligion, v^emade her with the 

nexions with Eliaabe;th.(5) ^ valottr, qualities to which 

duke Of Aiyou; a prince wh^ ywth, ^ould serve for some 

the queen never appeared insensible, it was peu, 

time to amuse the court of England. * so much as in those in- 

Elixabeth, whose artful inimSiately founded on 

triguea which were connected with her coq Negotiations, equally 

this offer the project of deceiving „*ej.ed into with regard to the 

insincere on Mth sides, were Both courts, however, 

carriage, and bnAen off unto pt jatlier those of the queen- 

in their ®®h®*^^^;th^;“SlLded the^Hugonots; and the prospect 
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of that princess’s niarrwge, as she expected, and of nn alliance l>etween 
France and England, discouraged the partisans of the gueen of Scots, so 
readf at all times to disturb the repose of the latter kingtlom.ll) 

Elixabeth had also other motives for her dissimulation. The violent au¬ 
thority established hy Philip in the Low Countries made her desirous of 
fortifving herself even with the shadow of a new confederacy. Not satisfied 
with naving reduced to their former state of obedience the revolted Flemings, 
whom his barbarous persecutions had roused to arms, that bigoted and tyran¬ 
nical prince seemed determined to make the late popular disorders a pretence 
for utterly abolishing their privileges, and ruling them thenceforth with an 
arbitrary sway. ‘ . 

The duke of Alva, a fit instrument in the hands of such a despot, being 
employed by Pliilip to carry this violent desi^ into execution, had conduct¬ 
ed into the Low Countries, in 1568, a powenul body of Spanish and Italian 
veterans. The appearance of such an aniiy^ with the inexorable and vindic¬ 
tive character of its leader, struck the Flemings with terror and consterna¬ 
tion. Their apprehensions were but too just. The privileges of the pro¬ 
vinces were openly and expressly abolished by an edict; arbitrary and san¬ 
guinary tribunals were erected ; tl^ counts Egmont and Horn, notwitli- 
standin^ their great merit and former services, and although they hml been 
chiefly instrumental in ouelling the late revolt, were brought to the block ; 
multitudes were daily delivered over to the executioner ; and nothing was 
to be heard or seen but seizure, confiscation, imprisonment, torture and 
death.(3) 

Meapwhile William of Nassau, prince of Orange, surnaihed the Silent, 
whose estate had been confiscated, was employed in raising an army of Ger¬ 
man Protestants, in order to attempt the relief of his native country ; and, 
having completed his levies, he entered the Netherlands at the head of 
twenty-eight thousand men, and oficred battle to the duke of Alva. But 
that prudent general, sensible of the importance of delay, declined the chal¬ 
lenge ; and the Spaniards being in possession of all the fortified towns, the 
prince was obliged, from want of money, to disband his army, without being 
able to effect any thing of importnnce.(.S) 

Alva's good fortune only increased his iAsolenr« and cruelty. After enter¬ 
ing Bruss^ in triumph, he ordered diligent search to be mwe after all who 
hM been aiding to the prince of Orange, and put them to death by various 
tortures. He next commanded citadels to be built in all the principal towns, 
in order to overawe the inhabitants; and in that of Antwerp he caused his 
own statue to be erected, in the*attitude of treading on the necks of two 
smaller statues, representing the two estates of the Low Countries, accom¬ 
panied with the emblems of heresy and rebellion! Not satisfied with en¬ 
slaving and insulting a free people, he proceeded to pillar and oppress them 
with exactions altogether ruinous. He demanded the hundredth penny, ns 
a tax on all %oods, whether moveable or immoveable, to supply his present 
exigencies; and for the future, the twentieth penny annually on all immove¬ 
able goods or heritoge; and the tenth penny on all moveable goods, to be 
levied at every salel^) The inhabitants refused to submit to such oppres¬ 
sive taxes. Alva hM reaaurse to his usual severities; and the Flemings 
seemed in danger of being reduced to the most abject state of wretchedness, 
while the courts of France and England were amuring each other with a 
marri^ito treaty. 

Elizuetb, however, was never inattentive to the affairs of the Low 
Countries. She was equally displeased to see the progress of the scheme laid 
for the extermination of the Protestants, and to observe the erection of so 
great a military power in her immediate neighbourhood ; and hence, as al¬ 
ready observed, she endeavoured to guard herself against the ambition of 

(1) Camden. Davila. Digges. 

(8) Teniulc. Grotiufi. 

(S) Le Clerc, lib. i. Orntius. lib. li. 

Id. ibid. 
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thoughtful mind delighted in the mystjry of int^e* held 
I ime a secret correspondence with Marv. bv means^^ ^ some 

her .^bassador.atX court of England'. 

her aditerents in Scotland with money. At lenirth a scheme ^ “ “ “ 
Afa^, and subverti^ the English government, wS concSted by thfChof: 
of Ross, the Spanish ambassador, and Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant who 
liad resided long in London, and acted privately as an aireni fet tko ‘ 
f I* ot^ Alva should lan^l ten thousand men in U.e 

ncigh^urhood of London ; that the duke of Norfolk, whom they had dr i« n 
into^their measure, and who had renewed his engagements with the quee 
of Scots, notwithstanding hiB solemn promise to hold no correspondence with 
her, should join the Spaniaids with all his friends, together with the Engl si 
C atholics and malecontents ; that they should march in a body to the canitul 
and oblige Elizabeth to submit to what conditions they should think %t to 
impoHe.(l) 


But the queen and nation were delivered from this danger by the suspici¬ 
ous temper of one of Norfolk's servants. Being intrusted with a bag of 
money under the denomination of silver, he concluded it to be gold from its 
»eight, and carried it to secretary (.’ecU, now lord Burleigh, whose penetrat¬ 
ing genius soon discovered, and whose, activity brought the v liole consiui-.irv 
to light. The duke of Norfolk, betrayed by his other servants, wliohad becii 
jirivy to the jllof, was seized, convicted of high treason, condemned, and ex¬ 
ecuted. The bishop of Ross was committed to the Tower ; the Spanish am- 
liassador was commanded to leave England ; and the earl of Northumber¬ 
land, being delivered up to Elizabeth about this time by the Regent of Scot¬ 
land, was brought to the block for his share in the former rebellion.(2) Ko- 
dolphi, then on his journey to Brussels, escaped the arm of vengeance. 

The queen of Scots, who had been either the immediate or remote cause 
of all these disturbances, was kept under a stricter guard than formerly; the 
number of her domestics was abridged, and no person was permitted to see 
her but in the presence of her kee^er>. The English parliament was even 
so enraged against her, that the commons made a direct application fur her 
instant trial and execution.^3) But although Elizabeth durst not carry mat¬ 
ters to such extremity against Mary, or was not so disposed, the restless 
spirit of the captive princess, and her close connexions with Spain, made the 
queen of England resolve to act without disguise or ambiguity in the affairs 
of Scotland. 


That kingdom was still in a state of anarchy. The castle of Edinburgh, 
commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, had declared for Mary ; and the lords 
of her party, encouraged by this circumstance, had taken possession of the 
capital, and carried on a vigorous war against the Regent. By a sudden and 
unexpected enterprise, they seized that nobleman at Stirling, and slew him 
in revenge of former injuries. They were, however, overpowered by a de¬ 
tachment from the castle, and an insurrection of the townsmen, and obliged 
to retire with precipitation. ■» . 

The earl of Marre was chosen Regent of Scotland in the room of Len^i^ 
and found the same difficulties to encounter in the go vernment of that dmded 
kingdom. He was therefore glad to accept the mediation of the French and 
English ambassadors, and to conclude, on eiiual terms, a tru^ j ■ 
queen's party. He was a man of a free and generous spirit; and finding it 
impossible to accommodate matters between the parties, or maintain fiis own 
aiitljjurity, without submitting to a dependence on England, he died ol meJan« 
cUbly, occasioned by the distracted state of his country. 


(I) State Trial*, viil. i. Lesley, p. I.'w. 

(t) SlaUTrial*, vol. i Le«U->, i>. IM. Strype, toI. n. 
(8) D'Kwe*. of Purl, 

VoL.1. SL 


Camilcii, p. 34 - 40. 
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Marre was succeeded in th^ regency of Scotland by the eiirl of Morton, 
who had secretly taken all his measures in concert with Elizabeth ; and as 
ehe WHS now determined to exert herself effectually in 8U|>port of the king’s 
party, she ordered sir William Drury, governor of Berwick, to march with 
a body of troops and a train of artillery to Edinburgh, and to besiege the 
castle. Kirkaidy, after a gallant defence of thirty-three days, against all the 
efforts of the commanders of the two nations, who pushed their attacks with 
courage and with emulation, was obliged to surrender, by reason of a mutiny 
in the garrison. He was delivered into the hands of his countrymen, by 
Elizabeth’s order, expressly contrary to his capitulation with Drury, anil 
condemned by Morton to be hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh. Maitland 
of Letbington, who had taken part with Kirkaidy, and could not expect to 
be treated more favourably, prevented the ignominy of a public execution 
by a voluntary death. “ He ended his days," says Melvil, “ after the old 
“ Roman fashion!" andScotland submitting entirely to the Regent’s authority, 
gave no farther inquietude, for many years, to the English quecn.(l) 

The events on the continent were not so favourable to the interests, or 
agreeable to the inclinations, of Elizabeth. After the negotiation for a mar¬ 
riage between the English queen and the duke of Anjou was finally broken 
off, a defensive alliance had been concluded between France and England. 
Charles IX. considered this treaty, not only as the best artifice for blinding 
the Protestants, the conspiracy against whom was now almost ripe fur exe¬ 
cution, but also a good precaution against the dangerous consequences to 
which that atrocious measure might expose him. Elizabeth, who, notwith¬ 
standing her penetration and experience, was the dupe of the French king’s 
hypocrisy, regarded it as an in% incible barrier ag.ainst the* enemies of her 
throne, and as one of the chief pillars of the security of the Protestant cause. 
Even the leaders of the Hugonots, though so often deceived, gave credit to 
the treacherous promises and professions of the court ; and C'liarles, in order 
to complete that fatal confidence into which he had lulled them by his insidi¬ 
ous caresses, offered his sister Margaret in marriage to the young king of 
Navarre.(2) 

The admiral de Coligny, the jirince of Conde, and all the most considcni- 
ble men of the Protestant p.'irty, went cheerfully to Paris, in order to assist 
at the celebration of that marriiige ; wbfch, it was hoped, would finally ap¬ 
pease the religious animosities. Coligny was wounded by a shut from a 
window, a few days after the m.arriage; yet the court still found means to 
quiet the suspicions of the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bartholomew, when 
a miissacre commenced to which there is nothing parallel in the history of 
mankind, either for the dissimulation that led to it, or the deliberate cruelty 
and barbarity, with which it was perpetrated. I'he Protestants, as a body, 
were devoted to destruction ; the young king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde only being exempted from the general doom, on condition that they 
should change their religion. Charles, accompanied by his mother, beheld 
from a window of his palace this horrid massacre which was chiefly conducted 
by the duke of Guise. The royal guards were ordered to be under arms at 
the close of day: the ringing of a bell was the signal; and the Catholic 
citizens, who h^ been secretly ])repared by their leaders for such a scene, 
zealously seconded the execution of the soldiery, imbruing their hands, with¬ 
out reniorse, iu the blood of their neighbours, of their companions, and even 
of their relations ; the king himself inciting their fiiry, by firing upon the 
fugitives, and frequently crying “ Kill, kill!’’—Persons of every condition, 
;ige, and sex, suspected of adhering to the reformed opinions, were involved 
in one undistinguished ruin. About five hundred gentlemen, and men of 
rank, among whom was Coligny, with many other heads of the Protestant 
imrfy, were murdered in Paris alone; and iie.ar ten thousand persons of«ia- 
ferior condition, ’fhe same barbarous orders were sent to all the provinces 
of the kingdom ; and n. like carnage ensued at Rouen, Lyons, Orleans, and 


(1) Mflvil C'rsrfurd. Cnnulen. Strype 
(fi) Me/t*ray. 
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soTeral other cltiea.d) Sixtv thnnc«r.j n 

been niasancred in different parts of ®’'® ®“PP“se<I *« have 

As an apoloi^ for this atrociona r.o..ca j . . 
pretended that a conspiraoy of the biitcherv. Charles 

suddenly detected ; and tSit he had been nLs^ated ‘'a*! been 

proceed to extremities against them. The Mri.Wn/? »'• 

an annual procession, on St. Bartholomew's dav ^ ‘ accordingly ordered 
deliverance of the kingdom ; and a medal ^ ‘inJnmemoration of the 

event, with this inscri^ion (w^h :^:t\?hear rfanher m“^ 

side, accompanied with the royal arms • larther meaning; on one 

“PiETT rauserf Justice." On X otW side 

with the sword of Justice in l is fight hand and the f'*.*®*’*”**®'' a throne, 
agroup of heads under his feet! s.ir^oL Ay ihese Ss'V^^^ 
hs ; “ Couraf^e in punishing Jtebels/X^) ^ w^orUs . Virtus tn Rebel- 
in Spain, tbs nitissacrp of* St R^i-fI tj-lIj-uilv... i • i 
writer of the present age mentions without d^te^tatron warthe' 
public rejoicings; and solemn thanks « ere returned to God fot^ft 
under the name of the Trium-ph of the Church Militnntr/ Ruccess, 
testants it excited incredible forri a strik A ctu ‘ • 

by Fenelon, the French ambassador at t^ S of England ii' 
of his first audience after that harharous tran.saction. -A gioomvV.'.rrow'” 
says he, sat on eve^ face; silence, as in the dead of night, feigiii!! thro, ri, 

.< f„V *®’■“y®! apartment: the ladies and courtiers clad ni 
deep moiirniiig were ranged on each side; and as 1 passed hy them i,^"v 

" tlmVe" / **‘®‘1“®®"’ "‘’t ®n® bestowed on me a favourable'look, or m.-ide 

the least relurh to my salutations. (.^) 

The English iiohility and gentry were roused to such a pitch of resentment 
by the criielty and perfidy of the French court, that they offered to levy aii 

tlTm ‘four thoiis,ind horse; to transport 

them into 1 'j'njce, and to inamtain them for six mouths at their own ex¬ 
pense. But Lhzabeth, cautious in all lier measures, moderated the zeal of 
her Bubyects. She was auare of the dangerous situation in which she now 
stood, as the head and protectress of the Protestant body, and afraid to iii- 
flanie farlber tlie quarrel between the t« o religions, by a hazardous crusade • 
she therefore judged it prudent, nfit only to refuse her consent to the i.ro- 
jected Mivasion, hut to listen to the professions of friend.ship still made her 
liy the t rench monarch. iMeantime slie prepared herself against that attack 
wjiirn st»i'rneil to tlireateri }ior from the combined force an<l violence of 
Charles and Philip : two jiriiices as nearly allied in perfidy and barbarity as 
m bigotry, and whose machinations slie had reason to dread as soon as they 
had quelled their domestic disturbances. She fortified Portsmouth ; jiut her 
fleet 111 Older ; exercised her militia ; and renewed her alliance with the Ger¬ 
man princes, no less alarmed than herself at the treacherous and .sanguinary 
me.isures so universally embraced by the Catholic powers.!4) 

But Llizabetk s greatest security against the attempts of those princes was 
the obstinate resistance made by'the Protestants in France and the Low 
yf’h'dffos. 'I'he massacre, instead of annihilating the tiugonots, only ren¬ 
dered them more formidable. Animated by the most ardent spirit of civil 
and religious liberty, infiamed by vengeance and despair, tliey assembled in 
bodies, or crowded into the cities and fortresses in the possession of 
their party; and finding that tliey could repose no faitli in capitulations, nor 
expect any clemency from the court, they determined to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. After one of the most gnli.int defences recorded in 
history, the town of Sancerre was obliged to surrender, but the inhabitants 
obtained liberty of conscience. Rochelle, before which in a manner was as- 
s^^led the whole force of F’rance, sustained a siege of eight months. During 
that siege the citizens repelled nine general and twenty particular .assaults, 

JO ^Avila, lih. r. P. Daniel, torn jr. Mereray, tom. r. 

z^^*^'**’***' Oupleix. Le (^emlre. iMtvfrny. 

# ^ Ss***^* F'rnrio/t'x JJixpnti h*''> 

ii) Cumiji'ii. DigifoA. 



«nd obliged the duke of Anjoiv who conducted the etUck, nnd luet tw*> 
four thousand men in the course of his operations, to {rrant them ani 
vantageous peace.(l) Thus ended the fourth dvU war, by a treaty wl.t i 
the court did not intend to observe, and to which the Protestants never 
trusted^ 

The miseries of France increased every day ; Charles grew jealous of 1 • 
brothers; and many of the most considerable men among the Catholics d' 
pleased with the measures of the court, favoured the prugresa of the Uu >■'*** 
nota. All things tended to confusion. In the midst of Aese disorders df*i 
Charles IX. of a distemper so extraordinary, that it was universally coi 
dered by the Protestants as a risible stnike of divine vengeance. I'he bl 
exuded from every pore of his body. 'J'hoii);h.the auUior of so many atroci¬ 
ous crimes, be was only twenty-four years of age; and that unusual mixture 
of ferocity and dissimulation which distinguished his character, threatened 
still greater mischiefs both to his native country and to £urupe.(2) Ashe 
left no male issue, he was succeeded in the throne of France by hit brother 
the duke of Anjou, lately elected king of Poland. ' 

But before we carry farther the account of the civil wars of France, or re¬ 
sume the history of those in the Low Countries, 1 must turn y<iiir eye, my 
dear Philip, back to the affairs of tjie empire, Spain, Italy, and Turkov. 


LETTER LXVIII. 


Ctrmany, from the Resignation of Charles V. in IMG, to the Death of 
Maximilian II. in 1576, vith some Account of the Affairs of Spain, Italy, 
and Turkey, during that Period. 


Chahi.ES V. as we have already seen, was succeeded in the imperial throne 
hy his brother Ferdinand 1. the beginning of whose reign was distinguished 
by the diet of Ratisbon, which confirmed the peace of religion l»y reconciling 
the house of Hesse to that of Nassau.(.'t) 

Pius IV. was raised to the papacy in*l.j.59. Less obstinate than his pre¬ 
decessor Paul, he confirmed the im))erial dignity to Ferdinand. He also issued 
a bull for re-assembling the council of Trent, the must memorable occur¬ 
rence under the reign of this emperor. 

On the publication of that bull, the Protestant princes assembled at Nauin- 
burg in Saxony, and came to a resolution of adhering to the confession of 
Augsburg, whatever should be determined in the council of Trent. Mean- 

(1) Davila, lib. v. Mezeray, tom. v. 

(C) The character of Charles IX. as aught be expected, has been very diderciitly drawn 
hy tlie coteiuporary historians of the two religions And an attempt has lately been 
made by an ingenious writer, who alfects liberality of sentiment, tu vindicate that prime 
from what he considers to be the caluninios ot the Protestants. In prosecution of tins 
design, the gentleman who has undertaken to whitewash the author of the massacre ot 
Pans, endeavours to show, by a display of the elegant qualities of Charles, Ins taste fui 
the polite arts, and Ins talent of making verses, that Ins mind was iiatiirslfy sound and 
generous, hut coirupted byC pernicious system of policy, and enslaved hy the uiachina. 
tions of bis mother, Catharine of Medicis. As mncli might be said in favour of Nern, 
and with more justice. 

But this writer, in attempting to confound onr ideas ot virtue and vice, bat happily 
furnished us with an antidote against his own poison. He owns, that some weeks aiter 
the massacre had ceased, Charles was not only present at the execution of the two Hugo- 
not gentlemen who bad escaped the general slaughter, “ but so desirous of enjovinn the 
eight ot their tost agonies, that, as it was night before they were conducted totbegihhet, 

** be commanded torches to be held up to the faces of the crimtnais.^^ fHist. of the King* 
of France of the Race of Valois, vol. li.) And the authors who attest tins fact have left 
us many others of a similar kinil; so many, indeed, as are luflicieiit to induce iia to sup¬ 
pose that the bigotry and cruelty ol Charles IX. were equal to the execution of the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, without the instigation of his mot lift. One anecdote desrm's 
uarticular notice ; When the prince of Condd hesitated in rrnoiinciiig liis religion, tin' 
King exclaimed in a furious tone, accompanied wiili a iiicTiiuing look "Dza'IIJ, Mass. 
or the Bastile I” Davila, till, i . Mczei as , tom. v. 
tal Heiss, liv. lit. 
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vhile Ferdinand iuned ordem for convoking . * r . ^ 
managed mattem with go much addresg that h ! i'rankfort, a hero he 
,,rousted to the throne of Bohemia, kin”" already 

the unanimoua content of the Germanic bodv Th ^ with 

cd, on thig occagion, but in vain, to nersu ulA endeavour- 

the general council. They continued unshaken sai'nut to 

ing iu Th® pope, they maintained, had no riKht“toV°“ 

an aasembly ; that prerogative beIon<Tine to tho convoke such 

their govereign, they were at all tim^wilUn? to Sin 

subject, either civil or rcligious.( l ^ themgelves on any 

the i huiTh. For thot jUTSSeS . iSSJS "f'” 

of the council, exhorting them to attempt a reformation fi^thera 

the Romish clerp:>', in order to remove those ahii«f»Q nf K among 

so justly complained. But the poop affirminir *1 ♦ the Protestants 

l>eciiliaf province, would not allL the councifto'take 

jert. The, emperor was also disanpoiirterh! a doman^Sv^l.^^® *1*® 

the council should permit the communion botii 

among the laity, and the marriage ofTriests in the imn.F^. l 

holiness would consent to neillifr of thesc^requests ( 2 ^ dominions. His 

This famous council, which had been so often suspended and renewed and 
which proved the last assemhlv ot the kind, was finally dissolvedTDecem- 

U r.. general councils, were cal ™- 

l.ited to exalt the church above the civil power ; hut being little suited to the 
spirit of the times, they were rejected by some Catholic princes, coldly re- 
ceived by others, and deservedly turned into ridicule by the reformers.fSi 
I he declared object of the council of 'I'rent, in tliis meeting, was the ref or- 
malton of the churcli, by winch means only a reconciliation with the Protes¬ 
tants could have been effected. Instead, however, of confining themselves 
to theological errors, or attempting to eradicate ecclesiastical abuses, the re¬ 
verend fathers extended their deliberations to the reformation of princes, 
and composed thirteen articles for exalting the priesthood at the e.\pense of 
tile royal prerogative.(4) 

Soon after the dissolution of the Council of Trent died the emperor Fer¬ 
dinand I. He was succeeded by his son Maximilian II. who, in the beginning 
of his reign, was obliged to engage in a war against the Turks. Solyman II. 
whose valour and ambition had been so long terrible to Christendom, though 
now unfit for the field, continued to make war by his generals. He had even 
prnj'ected, it is said, the conquest of the German emjiire. The affairs of 
Transylvania furnished him with a pretext for taking arms. John Sigismund, 
prince of that country, had assumed the title of king of Hungary (which his 
mother had resigned, as we have seen, for some possessions in Silesia), and put 
himself under the protection of the Grand Seignior. Maximilian immediate¬ 
ly sent an army against Sigismund, under the command of Lazarus Schuendi. 
Tlie imperial general took Tokay, and would soon have reduced all Transyl¬ 
vania, had not Solym.-in dispatched an ambassador to the imperial court, to 
negotiate in behalf of his vassal. By this envoy matters were seemingly ac- 
commodated.(S) . ? . 

The sultan, however, had not laid aside his ambitious projects, nor happily 
the emperor his suspicions. AFhile Maximilian convoked a diet at Augs¬ 
burg, for regulating tlie domestic affairs of the empire, and securing it against 
the Turks, Solyman sent a fleet and army to re iice the island ot Malta; 
whence he hoped to drive the knights of St. John, whom lie had formerly 
expelled from Rhodes, and who still continued, according to the maxims of 
thgis order, to annoy the Infidels. But the rock of Malta proved fatal to 


fl) Tliusnus, lib. xxviii. n.'iii''. tom. ix. 
(e) IH. ibiit. 

(•1) ’riiiiniius. Father P.viil. 

(*1) M iliid. 

^'0 Tliiiftiitit, lit> xx\^u. 
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Siilyman's tflory. His ^enernl, Mustapha, after a sie^e of almost five month'^, 
and the loss of ttrenty-four thousand men, was obliged to abandon the en¬ 
terprise. Lib Valette, grand-master of Malta, and the whole body of knights, 
signalized themselves wonderfully on that occEision ; but as the Turks were 
continually reinforced, he must at last have been obliged to surrender tlie 
island, if Don Garcia, governor of Sicily, had not come to its relief with 
twelve thousand men.(l} 

Solyman, in revenge of this disappointment and disgrace, the greatest he 
had ever suffered, sent a fleet to reduce the island of Scio, and ravage the 
coast of Jtaly. And having invaded Hungary with a powerful army, he laid 
siege to Sigeth. This city is strongly situated in a marsh, above fifteen 
milM to the north of the Drave, on the frontiers of Sclavonia, iind was then 
the bulwark of Stiria against the Turks. It had a garrison of two thousand 
three hundred men, under the brave count Zerini, who defended it long, 
with incredible valour, against the whole force of the sultan. Meanwhile 
the emperor Maximilian lay in the neighbourhood, with an army not inferior 
to that of the besiegers, without daring to sittempt its relief. At length, all 
the works being destroyed, and the magazine set on fire by the enemy, Ze- 
rini sallied out, at the head of three hundred chosen men, and died gallantly 
w'ith his sword in his hand.(2) , 

During the siege of Sigeth, before which the Turks lost above thirty thou¬ 
sand men, Solyman expired in the seventy-sixth year of his age. But the 
emperor, being unacquainted with this circumstance, which was kept secret 
till after the reduction of the place, had retired toward the frontiers of 
Austria, as soon as informed of the fiite of Zerini. Solyman was succeeded 
in the Ottoman throne by his son, Selim II. who begiin hiis rtogn with con¬ 
cluding a truce of twelve years with Maximilian.(.3) 

In consequence of this truce, and the pucific disposition of the emperor, 
Germany long enjoyed repose, while all the neighbouring nations were dis¬ 
quieted by wars, either foreign or domestic. Selim in the mean time Wiu 
not idle. After attempting, but without success, to subdue the kingdom of 
I’ersia, he turned his arms against the island of Cypru.s, which at that time 
belonged to the republic of Venice. 

The po])e and the king of Spain, on the first rumour of this invasion, had 
entered into a league with the Venetia&s for the defence of Cyprus. But 
Nicosia, the capital, was taken by storm, before the arrival of the allied fleet; 
and the commanders being afterward divided in their councils, no attempt 
was made for the relief of the Cypriots. Meanwhile the 'I'urks, daily rein¬ 
forced with fresh troops, had reduced all the towns in the island, excejit I'u- 
inagosta. That city, after a most gallant and obstinate defence, was obliged 
to capitulate; and Mustapha, the Turkish general, neither respecting courage 
in an enemy nor the faith of treaties, ordered Bragadino, the governor, to 
be flayed alive, and the companions of his heroism either to be butchered or 
chained to the oar.(4) This conquest is said to have cost the Turks an hun¬ 
dred thousand lives. 

The fate of Cyprus alarmed the Christian powers, at the same time that 
it inflamed their indignation. Charles IX. however, excused himself, on ac¬ 
count of the distracted state of his kingdom, from entering into the league 
against the Turks; the emperor pleaded his truce; and the German princes 
were, in general, too much interested in the issue of the religious wars, in 
France and the Low Countries, to enlist themselves under the banner of the 
cr<^. But Philip II. whose Italian dominions were in danger, entered warm¬ 
ly into the cause, and engapped to bear half the expense of the Eirmament. 
The Venetians fortified their city, and augmented their fleet. Pope Pius V. 
who was the soul of the enterprise, sent twelve alleys under the command 
of Mark Anthony Colonna. Venieri commanded the Venetian gallgy,^; 
Doria those of Philip. The chief commaml was committed to Don John of 

y VI lot, //iaE. rtr (Jttv. (Ir Maltk. tool. IV. TIlIlollllS, lib. XXXTtll. 

12) llciss, bf. HI. Bairi’, loni. IX Kiio'.it,vol ii 
(••I) 111 it> ,1. 

* 1 ) Ihuxnux, lib xtix C .I'l'i'iiin . ICuip tom. ii. 
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Austria, natural son to Charles V. who had hitely distinguished liimself in 
Spain, hy subduing the Moreacoes, or descendants ol the Moorsy whom the 
severity of the inquisition had roused to arms. 

After the reduction of Cyprus, the Turks not only ravaged with impunity 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Istria, but also those of Italy. Their fleet, con- 
(dsting of two hundred and thirty galleys, was met by the confederates in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth, where was fought the greatest naval engage¬ 
ment that modern times had seen. The force on both sides was nearly equal, 
and the dispute was long, fierce, and bloody. All the passions which can 
animate human nature were roused ; and all the instruments of war and de¬ 
struction, of ancient or modern iwention, were employed ; arrows, javelins, 
fire-balls, grappling-irons, cannon, muskets, spears, and swords. The hostile 
combatants fought hand to hand in most of the galleys, and grappled toge¬ 
ther, as on a field of battle. Hali, the Turkish admiral, surrounded by four 
hundred Janizaries, and Don John of Austria, with an equal number of 
chosen men, maintained such a struggle for three hours. At last Hali was 
slain, and his galley taken : the banner of the cross was displayed from tlie 
insin-mast, and the Ottoman admiral’s head fixed on the stern, in place of the 
Turkish standard. All now was carnage and confusion. The cij of “ Vic- 
“ tory! Victory !" resounded through the Ohristian fleet, and the 'lAirks every 
where gave way. 'They lost thirty thousand men in the conflict ; ten thou¬ 
sand were taken prisoners; and "fifteen thousand Christian slaves were set 
at lil)erty. Thirty I'urkish gallevs were sunk, twenty-five burnt, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty taken ; and if llliizzali, who w'as second in command, liad 
not retired wjth.twentv-eight galleys, the Ottoman fleet had been utterly 
destroyed. The confederates lost, on the wliolc, fifteen galleys, and about 
ten thousand men.(l) 

This victory, which filled f^onstantimqtle with the deepest melancholy, was 
celebrated at Venice with the most splendid festivals. And Pius V. was so 
t rausported when he lieard of it, that he exclaimed, in a kind of a holy ecstacy, 
“ There was a man sent from tiod, and liis name was John !”(2) alluding to 
Don John of Austria. Philip’s joy was more moderate. “Don John," said 
he, “ has heeii fortunate, liiit he ran a great risk:’’(3)—and that risk, as ajt- 
peared in the iasuc, was run merely/or glory. 

'I'he Itattle of Lepanto, though purchased with so much blood, and so ruin- 
tpiis to the vanquished, was of no real benefit to the victors. After disputing 
long what they should do, the Christian commanders resolved to do nothing 
till the spring. That season which should have been employed in taking ad- 
^'antage of the enemy’s consternation, was wasted in fruitless negotiations 
and vain-glorious triumphs. The 'furks had leisure, during the winter, to 
equip IB new fleet, which spread terror over the coasts of Christendom, before 
the confederates were ready to assemble; and by the bravery and conduct 
of Uluzzali, now appointed commander-in-chief, the reputation of the Otto¬ 
man arms was restored. The confederates were able to effect no enterprise 
of importance. Their councils were again divided: they separated. 1 he 
Spaniards appeared cool in the cause; and the Venetians, afraid ot being 
left a prey to the Turkish power, secretly concluded a peace with the sultan. 
'Phey not only agreed that ^lim II. should retain Cyprus, but c^e o 
several other ^es, and stipulated to pay him tUirty thousand crowns iii 
gold, toward defraying the expenses of the war.(4) dis- 

The pope was greatly incensed at this treaty, which was -iiipflv 

honourable to Christendom. But Philip II. whose attention was ^h 
engaged by the civil wars in the Low Countries, 

of the Venetians. It was but reasonable, he said, that the repuH.c shouW 
ow her own interest: for him, it was sufficient that he had 


he permitted to know 1 

• • 

(O Feuilet, He du Pape Pie V. 
(9) Feuilet, iil>i sup. 

MiiiiniiH, liO. rii. 

(4) FeruU. KerterM. 
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f^ven proufH of liis friendship to Venice, and of his zeal for the support of 
the Cbrisliian rcligion.(l) 

Don John, however, was little pleased with the conduct of the Venetians. 
After separating from the confederates, he had made himself master of Tunis, 
where he proposed to erect an independent sovereignty; and he hoped next 
season, by means of the league, utterly to ruin the sultan's naval power, 
which he foresaw would be employed to recover that city and its territory. 
He was not mistaken in his conjecture. A fleet of three hundred galleys, 
with forty thousand land forces on board, was sent in the spring to invest 
Tunis; and the place, though gallantly defended, was taken by storm, and 
the garrison put to the sword, before a syfficient force could be assembled 
for its relief.(2) 

During all these bloody transactions, the mere recital of wliich makes the 
human heart to shrink from the horrors of war, Germany continued to enjoy 
tranquillity, under the mild government of Maximilian. He died while pre¬ 
paring to support his election to the kingdom of Poland, and was succeeded 
in the Imperial throne by his sou, Kodolph 11. a prince who inherited the 
pacific disposition of his father. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to new scenes of slaughter; to 
behold Christians and fellow-citizcus exercising on each other as great bar¬ 
barities as ever were inflicted upon the followers of Christ by those of 
Mahomet. 


LETTER LXIX. 


A yeneral Vieia of the Transartiinis of JCmope, from the Death of Charles 
7X. t« 157-t, to the Accession of Henry IV. the first King of the Itram-h 
of liourbon, to the Throne of France, in 1589 ; including the Rise of the 
Republic of Holland, the unhappy Catastrophe of Don Sebastian King of 
Portugal, the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 


A rAUTiCDLAB detail of the many great and singular events which the pe¬ 
riod before us contains would rather perplex the memory than inform tlie 
judgment. I shall therefore, iny dear Philip, content myself with olfci'ing 
you a general survey. Consequences are chiefly to be noted. 

The death of Charles IX. though the subject of rejoicing among the Hu- 
gonots, was far from healing the wounds of France, yet bleeding from the 
late massacres. His brother, the duke of Anjou, who succeeded him under 
the name of Henry 111. and who, as I have already observed, had been 
elected king of Poland, whence he eloped with the secrecy of a felon, found 
the kingdom in the greatest disorder imaginable. The people were divided 
into two theological factions, furious from their zeal, and mutually enraged 
from the iniuries which they had committed or suffered. Each party had 
devoted itself to leaders, whose commands were of moro weight than the 
will of the sover^n ; even the Catholics, to whom the king was attached, 
being entirely guided by the counsels of the duke of Guise and his fa^y. 

Henry, by the advice of the queen-mother, who had governed the kingdom 
till his arrival, laid a scheme fur restoring the royal authority, by acting as 
umpire between the parties ; by moderating their differences, and reducing 
both to a dependence upon him^f. He possessed all the disaimiilatinn ne- 
(sssuy for tne execution of this delicate plan ; but being deficient in vig^our, 
application, and sound understanding, instead of acquiring a Huperiority;o\;er 
both factions, he lost the confidence of both, and taught the partisans *uf 
each to adhere more tloseh to their sevenJ leaders. 


<l) Miitittfia, lib rn 

(f) C'Riit«uiir. KkbuI I'l'iiPiAv 
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ui*So?A£?,”Xtn";rb?„U of 

the amval of a German army under th« r / • ** end by 

of the gallant kiiy of 

and placed him^^at their head. Henry in 

scheme, entered into treaty with them • knH ^ "*.oderating 

lance between the factions, granted peace to the Pmt^snt P™**^’*"*' “ •*"* 
yantageous conditions. Thi;r^btain^rfhe pubUc ex^ 
except within two leagues of the court • u^r religuui, 

equal ninnber of Protestants and Ciithol’ic^Jre e^ol “'i *" 

menu of the kingdom, for the more equiUbie XSm ion of ju li^ .3] 
hS (17 cautionary towns were purinto tb^^) 

This treaty of pwilication, which was the fifth concluded with the Hnco- 
nots, ^ve tbe highest disgust to the Catholics, and afforded the duk73f 

'*'7'"^’*“*"** *•** conduct of the kiiie 
and of laying the foundation of that famous league, projected by his iiuc^’ 
rte rardinal of ^min; an association which, without paying any regard 
to the royal authority, aimed at the entire suppression of^e new dwtrines 
In order to divert the force of the League fniiii the throne, and even to"d^ 
strurt lU efforts against the Hugonots, Henry declareii liimself at tlio head 
of that seditious confederacy, and took the field as lender of the Catholics • 
but his dilatory and feeble measures discovered his reluctance to the under- 
tuing, and some unsuccessful enterprises brought on a new peace wliich 
though less favourable than the former to the Protestants, gave no witihfaiv! 
tion to the followers of the ancient religion. The animosity of party, daily 
whetted by theological controversy, was become too keen to admit of tole¬ 
ration ; the king’s moderation appeared criminal to one faction, and suspi- 
mo^ to both ; while the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of 
Guise on one side, and of the king of Navarre on the otlicr, engaged by de¬ 
grees the bulk of the nation to enlist themselves under one or other of tbosu 
great lexers. Religious hate set at nought all civil regulations, and every 
private injury became the ground of a public qimrrel.(a) 

These commotions, though of a domestic nature, were too important to lie 
overlooked by foreign princes. Elizabeth queen of Engbind, who always 
considered her interests as connected with the pr(is|icrity of the French Pro¬ 
testants, and the depression of the house of Guise, had repeatedly supplied 
the Hugonots with considerable sums of money, notwithstaniJing her nego¬ 
tiations with the court of France. Philip II. of Spain, on the other hand, 
had declared himself protector of the League, bad entered into the closest 
correspondence with the duke of Gui.se, .and employed all his authority in 
supporting the credit of that factious leader. 'Fhe sulijection of the Hugo¬ 
nots, he tlattered himself, would be followed by the submission of the Flem¬ 
ings; and the same political motives which induced Eilizalieth to assist the 
French reformers, would have led her to aid the distresseii Protestants in 
the^ Low Countries : but the mighty power of Philip, and the great force 
which he maintained iu those mutinous jirovinces, had hitherto kept her in 
awe, and made her still preserve some aiipeiu-ance of friendsliip with that 
monarcb.(3) 

EUieabetb, however, had given protection to alf the Flemish exiles who 
took shelter in her dominions; and as many of these were the most iudus- 
triouB inhabitants of the Netherlands, then so celebrated for its manufac¬ 
tures, they brought along with them several useful arts, hitherto unknown, 
or but little cultivated, in England. The queen had also permitted the 
Flemish privateers to enter the English harbours, and there dispose of their 
priaas. But, on the remonstrance of the Spanish ambassador, she withdrew 
that liberty ;(4) a me^ure which, in the issue, proved extremely prejudicial 


O) Davila. D’Auliixnr. Mrzeray. 
f8> Tbiianiii. Davila. 
tS) Camden. 

G) Ibid. 
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to the interests of Philip, and which naturally leads us back to the history of 
the civil wars in the Low Countries. 

The Gueux, or b^gar$, as the Flemish sea-adventurers were called, beia^ 
shut out from the English harbours, were under the necessity of atten^ting 
to secure one of their own. They accordingly attacked, in 157S, the&ille, 
a sea-port town in Holland; and, by a furious assault, made themselvea 
masters of the place.^l) 

Unimportant as this conquest may seem, it alarmed the duke of Alva; 
who, putting a stop to those bloody executions which be was making on the 
defenseless Flemings in order to enforce his oppressive taxes, with&ew the 
garrison from Brussels, and detached it against the Gueux. Experience 
soon proved that his fears were well grounded. The people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Drille, rendered desperate by (hat complication of cruelty, 
oppression, insolence, usurpation, and persecution, under which they and all 
their countrymen laboured, flew to arms on the approach of a military force ; 
defeated the Spanish detachment, and put themselvea under the protection 
of the prince of Orange; who, though unsuccessful in his former attempt, 
still meditated the relief of the Netherlands. He inflamed the inhabitants 
by every motive which religious zeal, resentment, or love of freedom, could 
inspire. In a short time almost the whole province of Holland, and also 
that of Zealand, threw off the Spanish yoke ;(2) and the prince, by uniting 
the revolted towns in a league, laid the foundation of that illustrious re¬ 
public, whose arms and policy long made so considerable a figure in the 
transactions of Europe, and whose commerce, frugality, and persevering in¬ 
dustry, are still the wonder of the world. 

The love of liberty transformed into heroes men little accustoiped to arms, 
and naturally averse from war. The prince of Orange took I^echlin, Oude- 
narde, and t)endermonde; and the desperate defence of Haarlem, which 
nothing but the most extreme famine could overcome, convinced the duke 
of Alva of the pernicious effects of his violent counselk He entreated the 
Hollanders, whom hie severities had only exasperated, to lay down their 
arms, and rely on the king's generosity; and he gave the strongest assu¬ 
rances, that the utmost lenity would be shown to those who did not obsti¬ 
nately persist in their rebellion. But the people were not disposed to confide 
in promises so often violated, nor to throw themselves on the clemency of a 
prince and governor who hud shown themselves equ^i^y perfidious and inhu¬ 
man. Now reduced to despair, they expected the worst that could happen, 
and bade defiance to fortune. Alva, enraged at their firmness, laid siege to 
Al^aer, where the Spaniards were finally rraulsed, in 157S : a great fleet, 
which he had fitted out, was defeated by the islanders: he petitioned to be 
recalled from bis government, and boated at his departure, that in the 
course of five years he had m^e eighteen thousand heretics perish by the 
hands of the public executioner.(3) 

Alva was succeeded in the Low Countries by Requesens, commendator of 
Castile, who began his government with pulling down the insulting statue 
of his predecessor erected at Antwerp. But neither this popular act nor 
the mild disposition of the new governor could reconcile the revolted Hol¬ 
landers to the Spanish dominion. Their injuries were too recent and too 
grievous to be soon forgotten. The war continued as obstinate as ever. 
'I’he success was various.* Middleburg was taken by the Zealanders in 1574, 
while Lewis of Nassau, with a considerable body of troops, intended as a 
reinforcement to his brother, the prince of Orange, was surprised near a 
village called Noock, and his array defeated. Lewis and two of his brothers 
were left dead on the field of battle. The siege of Leyden was formed by 
the Spaniards, and the most amazing examples of valour and constancy were 
displayed on both sides. The Dutch opened the dykes and sluices, in order 
to drive the besiegers from that enterprise ; and the Spaniards had the ]pir- 


(I) Giotiui, lib. II. 

tS) l.e C^erc, 'I'eniiilo. (irulius. 

(n) Urotiut, bb. ii. 
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dinesi to continue their purpose, and to attempt to drain off the inundation. 
The besieged suffered every species of miserv, and were at iast bo reduced by 
famine, as to be oblij^ to feed on the ieni bodies of their fellowM:itizens. 
But they did not suffer in vain. A violent south-west wind drove the inun¬ 
dation with fury against the works of the besiegers, when every human hope 
seemed to fail ; and Valdes, the Spanish general, in danger of Wing sw.hI- 
lowed up by the waves, was constrained to raise the siege, after having lost 
the flower of his anny.(l) 

The repulse at Leyden was followed by the conferences at Breda, in 1S7A. 
There the emperor, Kodolph II. endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation W- 
tween his cousin the king of Spain and the States of the Low CoiintricH, 
originally subject to the empire, and over which the imperial jurisdiction was 
stm supreme. But these n^otiations proving unsuccessful, hostilities were 
renewed, and pushed with vigour by the Spaniards. They met with a pro¬ 
portional resistance in many places; particularly at Woerde, the rediieliotl 
of which they were obliged to abandon, after a siege of several months, and 
a great loss of men.(8) 

But the contest was unequal, between a mighty monarchy and two sm.nll 
provinces, however fortified by nature, or defended by the desperate vidoiir 
of the inhabitants. The Spaniards made themselves masters of the island ol 
Finart, east of Zealand ; they entered*Zealand iUelf, in B|(ite of all opposi¬ 
tion; they reduced Ziriczee, after an obstinate resistance; and, as a last 
blow, were projecting the reduction of Holland.(S) , . 

Now it was that the revolted provinces saw the necessity of foreign awist- 
ance in order to preserve them from final ruin ; and they sent a sidcmn 
emb^y to Elizabeth, their most natural ally, offering her the wveroigntv ot 
Holland and Zealand, if she would employ her power m their defence. Hut 
that princess, though inclined by many strong motives to acMpt of so liWral 
an offer, prudently rejected it. Though magnanimous, she had never enter¬ 
tained the ambition of making conquests, or of ^uinng, by nny other 
an acceasion of territory. TKe sole purpose of her 
was to maintain, by the most frugal and 

of her own dominions. An open war with the Spanish '"‘'."""''y 

the probable consequence of supporting the revolt^ provincM, md ^ler 

takiiL the inhabitants under her^irotecti^, she .^uld ”7®'; 
don them, how desperate soever their defence might ^ 

brace it even in opposition to her interest. 1 he imssession of Hyland wd 
Zealand though highly inviting to a commercial nation, did not reem e lu - 
St to suThaz^ari: Elizabeth therefore refused, in 
sovereignty proffered her; but told the '•"'"lors I 

good-»^4ich the prince of Orange t*'® t^terms’il- 

would endeavour to mediate an agTeem^t ‘ rhilio^wlio took 

sible. She accordingly dispatched sir Henry Cob*iam to »' “‘I’; 

her mediation in good part, but violence as before, 

the Netherlands was carried on with the same rage and vioic 

when an accident saved the infant ’’j®' ,. i„„'e oi rears were 

Kequesens, the governor, dying suddenly - j g mutiny, m 1.17..; ami 

due to the Spanish troops, they executing terrible slaughter 

sacked and pdl^ed the wealthy citv o , ^.jtjJ*a like fate, 'i his 

on the inhabitants, and threateneu t „vpmburg, in a confederacy, corn- 
danger united the provinces, Mcept ■ ul.jvot the expul- 

"^ijon^John of Austria, w-ho 

found every thing in confusion on his .nrnval in the uo 
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the impossibility of resiatanoe, and agreed to whatever was rMulred of him;— 
to connnn the padiication of Ghent,Md dismiss the Spanish army. After 
these concessions he was acknowledged governor, and the king's Lentenant 
of the NetherlandB.(l) Peace and concord were restored, industry renewed, 
and religious disputes silenced ; liberty bad leisure to breathe, commerce 
began to lift her head, and the arts again to dispmise their bleasings. 

But the ambition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre for the ez-> 
ercise of h!s military talents, lighted anew the tordi of discord and the 
flames of civil war. As he found the States detennined to impose very 
strict limitations on his authority, he broke all articles ; seised Namur, and 
procured the recall of the Spanish army. Animated by the successes of his 
youth, he had opened his mind to vast undertakinga; and, looking beyond 
the conquest of the revolted provinces, had pftijectM a marriage with the 
Mueen of Scots, and in her right the acquisition of both the British king- 
ooms. XUiznbeth was aware of his intentions, and no longer scrupled to 
embrace the protection of the Flemings, whose independency seemM now 
iiitimatuly connected with her own safety. She accordingly entered into an 
iilliance witli them ; sent them a sum os money ; and soon after a body of 
troop8.(al Prince Casimire, count palatine of the Rhine, also engaged to 
support tnem ; and collected, for that purpose, an army of German Pro¬ 
testants. * 

But the Flemings, while atren^hening themselves by foreign alliances 
were weakened by dissensions at home. The duke d'Arschot, governor of 
Flanders, and several other Catholic noblemen, jealous of the prince of 
tlrange, who, on the return of the Spanish forces, had been elected gover¬ 
nor of Brabant, privately invited the archduke Matthias, brother of the 
emperor Rodolph II. to the government of the Low Countries. Matthias, 
disgusted at tne imperial court, rashly accepted the proposal; miitted 
Prague in the night, and suddenly arrived in the neighbourhood or Ant¬ 
werp, to the astonisl^ent of the States. Swayed by maxims of the truest 
policy and patriotism, the prince of Orange, contrary to all expectation, 
embraced the interest of the archduke; and, by that prudent measure, 
divided the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. Don 
John was deposed by a decree of the States; Matthias was appointed gover¬ 
nor-general of the provinces, and the prjnce of Orange his lieutenant, to 
the great mortification of d’Arscbot.(3) 

Meanwliile Don John, being joined by the famous Alexander Farnese, 
duke of Parma, with eighteen thousand veterans, attacked the army of the 
States near Gemblours, and gained a considerable advanti^e over them. 
But the cause of liberty sustained a much neater misfortune in that j^ousy 
which arose between the Protestant and Catholic provinces. The prince of 
Orange, by reason of his moderation, became suroected by both parties; 
Muttliias, receiving no support from Germany, fell into contempt; and the 
duke of Anjou, brother to Ilenry III. of France, through the prevalence of 
the Cathohe interest, was declared Deftndtr of the Liberties of the Nether- 
lantis.ifi) 

Dull John took advantage of these fluctuating counsels to push hia mili¬ 
tary operations, and made nimself master of several places. But he was so 
warmly rcceiv^ by tlie English auxiliaries at Rimenant, that he was obliged 
to give ground: and seeing'little hopes of future success, on account of the 
numerous armies assembled against him, under prince Casimire (who was 
paid by Elizabeth) and the duke of Anjou, is supposed to have died of 
chagrin; others say of poison given him by the order of Philip, who dreaded 
his ambition. But be tiiut os it m.iy, be died unexpectedly, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the duke of Parma, much his superior both in war and negotia¬ 
tion, and whose address and clemency gave a new turn to the aSairs of Spain 
ill tiie Netherlands. 

(1) Bentirog. lib. x. 

(3) tlmnden. 

(S) l8! I'lerc, lib. iii. 

ft) Keidaii, lib. li. Meteni. lib. x. 
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confc^cr&tcSj in t^ho inttiD wHiIa im^nt t !■• 

•tead of acting. Neither the army of nr^ >»- 

of Anjou WB8 of any use to the States^ Th« r> **'* 

firat, 4e Protertanta of the C, ihe two f *h» 

other. Tho« eril. induced WiUi^ prin.^ of 

of more d^r uniting the provinces o^f HoUa^d^aSd^sS^d 
itig them with such others as lay most contieuous ■ i* 

Groningen, Overyssel, and Guelderland in w^h tiL ^*‘*.®*^‘*> 

predoB^aatad. deputies accordingiy met at u*tere»t 

famous Union, in appea^ce so slight but^ r^itv^’r^^'* **•“ 

vinc« Independent of each other* miuatLl by dilerent ^n’te^u''yef m 
closely wnnectod hv the gre^t tie of Rberty, u the bundle oftrriw’^ tim 
arms and emblem of their republic. «* arrow*, me 

It WM ag^ that the seven provinces shaU unite themselves in interest 
as one provinro, reserving to each individual province and city all its own 
privileges, r^ts, rastoms, and statutes; that in aU disputes between par- 

interpose only as mediators; and that tl.ev 
shall assist each other with life and fortune^ ag^unst every forciirn atteinot 
upon any single provinM.(l) The first coin struck after this alliance is 
■trongly expressive of the perilous siti^ation of tlie infant commonwealth 
It reprinted a ship struggling amid the waves, unassisted by sails or oam, 
with this motto: Ineertum quo fata ftrant; “1 know not wliat may be 
« ^ fate. (2) ^ 

'fhe States had indeed neat reason for doubt. They had to contend with 
the whole power of the Spanish monarchy; and Philip, instead of oliering 
them a^y ea'uithble conditions, laboured to detach the prince of Oranf^c from 
the union of Utrecht. But William was too patriotic to resign the iiitercHts 
of his countiy for any private advantage. lie was determined to sliare the 
rate of the United Provinces: and they stood in much need of gup|K>rt. 
The duke of Parma was making rapid progress both by his arts and arms. 
He had concluded a treaty with the Wmloons, a name commonly given to 
the natives of the southern provinces of the Netherlands: he gaine<l t)i« 
confidence of the Catholic party in general, and took by assault the citiis of 
Marsien and Maestricht; where, in defiance of his authority, great enornii- 
ties were committed by the Spanish troops. Every thing seemed possilile to 
him. The States, however, continued resolute, though sensible of their 
weakness. They agfain made an ofiFer of their sovereignty to Elisabeth ; 
and as she still rejected it, they conferred it on the duke oi Anjou, finally 
withdraw!^ their aUegiance from Philip Il-{^ 

While I%ilip was losing the seven United Provinces fortune tlirew in his 
way a new sovereignty. Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, grandson of the 
great Emanuel, smitten with the passion for military glory, determined to 
signalize himself by an expedition against the Moors in Africa, where his 
ances tors had acquired so much renown. In consequence of 1 Ins direction 
of mind he espoused the cause of Muley Mahomet, whom Muley Moluch, 
his uncle, had dispossessed of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco; and, ««n- 
trary to the opinion of his wisest counsellors, embarked for Africa, in I 478, 
with aa army of twenty thousand men. The army of Muley Moluch was 
superior; but that drcumstance oidv roused the couraM of Don Sebastian, 
who wore green armour in order to be a better mark for tlie ciiciny. Tin. 
two armies engaged near Alcazar-quivir ; and, after a desperate conflict, ^e 
Christians were totally routed, or rather destroyed, being all either killed 
or taken prisoners. Among the slain was Don Sebastian. The two Moorish 
princes, uncle and nephew, were also left dead on the field.(4) 

(O Temple, chep. i. Reidsn, lib. ii. 

* {© Id. ibid. 

(4) H!de%endozs. Csbrere. Tbusnus. Muley Moluch, who eppesri to tavt been 
m Rrc«t and generous unnee. died with the most heroic niEgneoiinitTs WMlea ©T *•» »|J* 
veterate dieeasc, wbicli the tetigue of the battle bad rendered niorlal, he deaired liit at¬ 
tendants to keep hit death tecret till the forttine o( the dae thould J>e decided. JCten 
after be lost the use of tpeechy be Isid his hiiKer on hi^ l»l*' as a mliiortioii 

af ee 4 ;rec 7 ; and* stretching hiniself m hislitttrp caluji> esimcd in the held vl 'ictorf. 
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Part I. 


The king of Portugal, having left no issue, was sncceeded by his uncle, 
cardinal Henry ; who also dyidg without children, a number of comiietitors 
arose for the crown. Among those was the king of Spain, nephew to Henry 
by the mother’s aide; the Duke of Braganza, marrira to the gnindaughter 
of the grrat Emanuel; Don Antonio, prior of Crato, bastard of the infant 
Don Lewis; the duke of Savoy; the duke of Parma; Catharine of M^cis; 
and Pope Gregory XIII. who, eztraordinary as it may seem, attempted to 
renew the obsolete claim of the Holy See to the sovereignty of Portugal. 
Philip’s claim was not the best, but he had most power to support it. The 
old duke of Alva, who had been for some time in disgrace, like a mastig 
unchained for lighting, was recalled to. court, and put at the head of an 
army. He gained two victories over Dorn Antonio; who, of all the other 
competitors, alone pretended to assert his title by arms. These victories 
decided the contest. Philip was crowned at Lisbon, proclaimed in India, 
and a price was set on the bead of Antunio.(l) 

A price was also set on the head of the prince of Orange, as soon as it was 
known in Spain that the United Provinces had withdrawn their allegiance 
from Philip, and an attempt was soon after made upon his life, by a man of 
desperate fortune, in order to obtain the reward. Now first did the States 
become truly sensible of the value of that great man. The joy of the 
Spaniards, on a false report of his* death, could only be equalled by that of 
the Flemings when informed of his safety; yet a jealousy of liberty, and a 
dread of his ambition, still prevented them from appointing him their su¬ 
preme governor, though every day convinced them of the imprudence, rapa¬ 
city, and dangerous designs of the duke of Anjou. He had at first assembled 
a considerable army, and raised the siege of Cambray ; but- a project of 
marrying queen Elizabeth, whose amorous dalliances with him are somewhat 
unaccountable, and by no means justifiable, unless sincere, led him to waste 
his time in England, while the duke of Parma was making rapid progress in 
the Netherlands. On his return he tota% lost the confiimnce of the States, 
by a rash and violent attack upon their liberties ; was obliged to leave the 
United Provinces; retired into France, and died soon after in oontempt.(a) 
The archduke Matthias had returned to Germany, on the elevation of 
his rival; so that the duke of Parma and the prince of Orange, the two 
neatest generals of their age, were now J.eft to dispute the possession of the 
Netherlimds, which became the chief theatre of war in Europe, and the 
school to which men of courage, from aU nations, resorted to study the mi¬ 
litary art. 

England, during these commotions, had enjoyed the moat perfect tran- 

S uillity. But the prospect now began to be overcast; and Elizabeth saw 
aiders gradually multiply on her, from more than one quarter. The earl 
of Lennox, cousin-german to the young king of Scotland, and captain Stew¬ 
art of the bouse of Ochiltree, afterward earl of Arran, had found means to 
detach James from the English interest; and by their intripies the earl of 
Morton, who during his whole regency had preserved that kingtlom in strict 
alliance with Elizabeth, was brought to the scaffold, as an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king.(3) 


(Ibid.) In rerard to the manner of Don Sebutian’i death, hietoriani are br no means 
agreed but all admit that lie fousht gallantly, and disdained to survive the defeat ol his 
army. Some say, that be laid violent hands upon himself; others, that being disarmed and 
made prisoner by the victors, he was siain oy a Moorisli officer, who came up while llie 
soldiers were violently disputing their right to the royal captive. (Tbuauus, Hist, smi 
7'esHp.) Muley Mahomet perished in attempting to save himself by flight; and Hamet, 
MuleTMolucIi s brother, succeeded to the throne of Morocco. Id. ibid. 

(I) Faria y Susa. Cabrera. 

(t) Mezeray. Camden. Le Clerc. 

(3) Spotswood. Crawfiird. Morton owned that Botbwell had informed him of the 
design against the lung’s lile, solicited him to concur in the execution of it, and affifmyd 
It was authorised by tlie queen. He at first, if we may believe his dying words, abso¬ 
lutely declined having any concern in such a measure ; and, when afterward uiged to 
the same purpose, he required a warrant under the queen’s hand, authorising the at¬ 
tempt. As no such warrant was produced, he refused to take part in the eiilerprise. 
And as ail apology for concealing this treasoiiahlc iiiidertakiiig, he very plausibly urged 
111 Ins own vindication, the irresolution of Uariiley, and crimiual situation of Mary 
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Lbt. lxix. modern eur6pe. 

prisoner ^ but no c^mpskssion was shown him« “ Mind not kio fooi^i *» • j 

^ein^terof G^is :—« better that bovs should wcej thantSm^’" 
The kmg was obliged to submit to the present necessity ; to pret^d an en¬ 
tire adolescence in the renduct of the conspirators, ami to acknowteilge tbo 
detention of be per»n to be an acceptable service. Arran was con^nod a 

aftS dledd)*® France,, where ho soon 

But the affairs of Scotlrad remained not long in this situation. James, iin- 
patient of restraint, made his escape from his keepers; and, flying to St 
Andrews, summoned his friends and partisans to attend him. The earls of 
Arjprie, Marahal, Montrose, and Rothes, hastened to pay their duty to 
their sorereign ; and the opposite party finding themselves unable to resist 
so powerful a combination, took shelter in England. The earl of Arran w as 
recalled to court ; a new attempt to disturb the government was defeated ; 
the earl of Gowrie, its reputed author, swas brought to the block ; and se¬ 
vere laws were passed against the Presbyterian clergy, who had uiiplauded 
the Raid of Ruthven, as the late conspiracy was calied.(2) 

While these things were transacting in Scotland, the king of Spain, though 
he had not yet come to an open rupture with Elizabeth, sent, in the name 
of the pope,.a ^lody of seven hundred Spaniards and Italinus into Ireland, 
in order to retaliate for the assistance which she gave to his rehellious 
subjects in the Low Countries. But the invaders, though joined by many of 
the discontented Irish, were all cut off to a hian, by lord Grey, the queen’s 
deputy, and fifteen hundred of the rebels were hanged; a severity which 
gave great di^leasure to Elizabeth.(3) 

When the English ambassador at the court of Madrid complained of this 
invasion, he was answered by like complaints of the piracies of Francis 
Drake; a bold navigator, who had passed into the South Sea by the straits 
of Magellan, and, attacking the ^aniards in those parts where they least 
expect!^ an enemy, had taken many rich prizes, and returned home safely 
by the Cape of Good Hope in September 1580. As he was the first Eng¬ 
lishman who had circumnav^ted the globe, his name became celebrated on 
account of so hasardous and fortunate an adventure; and the queen, who 
loved valour, and hoped to share in the spoil, conferr^ on him the honour 
of knightho^, and accepted of a banquet ^m him on board the ship which 
had performed so memorable a voyage. She caused, however, part of tlie 
booty to be restored, in order to appease the Catholic king.(t) 

But Elizabeth’s dangers from abroad might have been regarded as of small 
importance, had her own subjects been united at home, (inliapjiily that 
was not the case. The zeal of the Catholics, excited by constraint rather 
than persecution, daily threatened her with an insurrection. Not satisfied 
with incessant outcries against her severity towards the oueen of Sitots, and 
against the court of High Commission (an ecclesiastical tribunal, erected 
by Elizabeth, for taking cognisance of non-confoilhists, and which a as cer¬ 
tainly too arbitrary), the Romish priests, especially in the foreign Kmina- 
ries tor the education of English students of the Catholic communion, en- 

“ To whom,” Mid he, “ coulil I make the diicovery The tnieeii wat the aiithiir of Ibe 
*' conspiracy. Darnlej waa such a chanseliiiK, that no secrei could he safely coniiniini- 
“ cated to him. Huntley and Dothwell, who bore the chiet sway in the kiudniu, were 
** tbcmaelvea the perpetrators of the crime.” Spotswood, p 3M Crawfuid, Mem. 
Append. III. Robertson, book vi. 

(I) Melvil. Spotswood. Calderwood. 

IC) Spotswood. 

(a) Camdeu. 

Ibid. 
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dearoured to pert^e their diaoiplM, that it would he a meritorious action 
to take away her life.O) • 

Those sCTrinaries, touaded by Philip II. the pope, and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, in order to prevent the decav of the ancient reli^on in Eng'land, 
sent over yearly a colony of young priests, who maintained the Romish bu’ 
perstition in its full height of bigotry; and who, being often detected in 
treasonable pracUces, occasioned that severity of which their sect complained. 
They were all under the direction of the Jesnits, an active order of regular 
priests established unce the Reformation; the court of Rome perceiving 
that the lazy monks and beggarW friars, who had sufficed in times of igno¬ 
rance, were no longer able to defrad the ramparts of the church, assailed on 
every side by the bold and inquisitive spirit of the age, and the virulence 
of the persecuted Protestants. These ghostly fathers, who by the very 
nature of their institution were engaged to pervert learning, and who, 
where it could serve their pious purposes, employed it to refine away the 
plainest dictates of morality, persuaded WiUiain Parry, an English g^entle- 
man, and a convert to the Catholic faith, that he could not penorm a more 
acceptable service to Heaven than to t^e away the life or his sovereign. 
Party, then at Milan, was confirmed in this opinion by Campeggio, the 
pope’s nuncio, and even by the pope himself, who exhorted him to perse¬ 
vere ; and granted him, for his entouragement, a plenary indulgence, and 
remission of his sins. Though still agitated with doubts, he came over to 
England, with an intention of ezecutmg his bloody purpose. But happily 
his irresolution continued ; and he was at last betrayed by one Nevil, of the 
family of Westmoreland, to whom he had communicated his design. Being 
thrown into prison, he confessed his guilt, received sentence of death, and 
suffered the punishment directed by the law for his treasonable con8piracT.(9) 

Such murderouB attempts, the result of that bigoted spirit with which the 
followers of the two religions, but moie especially the Catholics, were ac¬ 
tuated, eveiy where now appeared. About the same time that this design 
against the Ufe of Elizabeth was brought to light, the prince of Orange was 
assassinated at l>elft, by Balthazar Gerard, a desperate enthusiast, u^o be¬ 
lieved himself impelled by the Divinity, we are told by the Jesuit Strada, to 
commit that barbarous a^on. But the assassin, when put to the torture, 
declared, perhaps no less truly, that the,, re ward promisM by Philip, in bis .. 
proscription of William, had been his principal motive.(3) 

The United Provinces, now deprived of tneir chief hope, were filled with 
sorrow and consternation : a general gloom involved their a^rs ; despon¬ 
dency appeared in every face; and anarchy reigned in their councils. The 
provinces of HoUand and Zealand alone endeavoured to repidr the loss, and 
to show their gratitude to WUliam, bv electing his son Maurice their rtadt- 
holder and captain-general by sea and land. Maurice was at this time only 
eighteen years old, out such marks of genius distinguished his character as 
approved him worthy of the dignity to which he was raised ; and he was 
opposed to the duke w Parma, ute greatest general of that, or perhaps of 
any other age. 

In Spain it was imagined, that the death of the prince of Orange would 
deprive the confederate not cudy of counsel but of courage, any longer to 
resist the power of Philip. But after the first emotions of grim and sur¬ 
prise subsided, it producm very contrary effects. Rage took place of des¬ 
pair ; and the horror of the assassination, universally attributed to the in¬ 
trigues of Philip, ao irritated the people, that they detennined to proseoate 
the war with unremitted vigour, and revenge the death of their great dell- 
verer.(4) 

Meanwhile the duke of Parma, having reduced Ghent and Brussels, wss 
makiiy preparations for the siege of Antwerp, the richest and moat popu¬ 
lous city in the'Netherianda. On his first approach, the citizens opened the 

(I) Camden. 

(t) State 7'rialt. toI. i. Strype, vol. in. Hume, cliap xli, 

(S) Grotiue. Meteru. Bentieoiclio. Tliuaniis. 

(4) Grotiiis, lib. iv. Mctern. lib. an. 
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atiticei^ OBt Biid OT^wed theneWibourinff countir with an 

inuudatjon, »’•? In«|ga^^ne8. Sot discouraged Aowever 

b^h« low. .01 diligently to repair the misfortuneT^d oT® ; 

jrodigMiM anj^p^ge, but with incredible expedition, n 
Steken to Caloo. in order to cariy off the waters. He^t »Tlir 
pendouR monu^nt of hi. genius, so fatal to the cam of 
biidge across the deep and rapid river Scheid to orovon* ”n " **!'^*^ 
A town The Luege^' S TSr K 

by ending i^lnrt it two fire-ships, full of powder and other ^mbusUbt; 
uMiterialB. But thu Bcb^ne fuling, and the besiegers daily making nruirress 
in spite of every effort to oppose them, Antwerp sent deputies to the duke 
and agreed to adcnowledge the sovereignty of Philip.(i) ’ 

Domestic jealousy, no lesi thau the valour of the Spaniards, or the con¬ 
duct of thdr general, contributed to the fall of this fiourishing dtv. Tho 
Hollanders, and particularly the citizens of Amsterdam, obstructed every 
laeusureproposed for the relief of Antwerp, hoping to profit by its reduc- 
tian._ T6o Protestants, it was concluded, would forsake it, as soon as it 
fell into the hands of Philip. The conjecture proved just: Antwerp went 
hourly to decay ; and Amsterdam, enriched by the emigration of her sister's 
inhamtants, became the greatest commercial city in the Netherlands. 

This rivalry, however, of the citizeih) of Amsterdam, so singular in tho 
annals of mankind I in seeking a problematical private advantage, ut the 
expense of public safety, and when exposed to the most imminent danger, 
haa almost occasioned subjection of the whole revolted provinces. Tlie 
low of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the formerly declining state of their 
affairs; and the only hope that remained to them arose from the pr(>8]>ert of 
foreign aid. Well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of BU- 
zabeth, they tendered the sovereignty of their country to the king of 
France. But the distracted state of that monarchy obliged Henry to reject 
so advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's death, which he expected 
would bring him relief, by freeing him from the intrimies of that prince, 
only plung^ him in deeper distress. 'J'he king of Navarre, a professed 
Protwtant, being now next heir to the crown, the duke of Uuise took thence 
occasion to revive the Catholic l<eaguo, and to urra the king, hy the most 
violent expedients, to seek the ex^usion of that gmlant prince, and the ex¬ 
tinction or the whole sect, Henry, though himself a zealous f'atholic, ilis- 
liked such precipitant measures: he attempted to suppress the I^afoguc ; but 
finding his authority too weak for that purpose, he was obliged to comply 
with the demands of the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Bourbon, whom 
the duke had set up as a oennpetitor for the succession against the king of 
Navarre, to declare war against the Hugonot^ and countenaiice a faction 
which he regarded as more dangerous to his tnrone.(S) Any interposition 
in favour of the distressed Protestants in the L»ow Couiitri<*s would have 
drawn upon him at once the indignation of Philip, tho Pope, and the l.engue, 
of which they were the protectors. Ho was therefore under the necessity of 
renouncing all thoughts of the proffered sovereignty, though it opeiieil a 
prospect equally flattering to hie ambition and his vengeance. « 

The United Provinces, in this extremity, had again recourse to Elizabeth; 
who, althourt she continued to reject their sovereignty for the reasons for- 
merly BMuraeda aareed to yield them more effectual mipportv She accorain^;^ 
coDcluded a new treaty with them to that pureoee; in conaequenre of wm^ 
ahe was put in poaseesion of the Brille* Fluidiing, and the castle of JJ*”®**^ 
kins, as 8 seoarity for the payment of her expen^ i^e knew thrt «e 
step she bad taken would immediately engage her in hostilities with Wi^p, 
yet wa. die not alarmed at the view of the present of 

though Rich prepossessions were every where wrtertawted 
fp«?Of the sJiniS^arehy, that the king of Sweden, when hifurmsdty 
Ihequeen of England had openly embraced the defenre of Uie revolted Fle«- 

fO Metern. lili. xii. Rvi.lso. lit., iv. '*”"*• 

(») Davila, lib. rii. Mesersv, ylbrJn^ 

Vot I. 3 N 
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■ii«i, «arttiilBd mt ia }i«a4, 

" uid fkoed tt upon tiie pouit of^ Mw«fd/Xx) , . 

But Elisabeth, tiioi^ rotlitr cautknt* thm entepriskig in her nsl^ml 
d hp ee t tien," ■ tho ugh a£ie prrferred peacersfae was not afraid of war; iud 
when die saw an undent heceadtj, die braved danger with nu^maiiii);!^ and 
bddneaa. She now prepared heraw to renst, and even to asaanlt, ^e whole 
Rtrength of the Catholic king. The earl of Leioesler was sent over to HoU 
land, at the head of the EiuuBh auziliariee, cenriatiM of five thonaaud foot 
and a thouaand horae ; while air Franda Iheke waa &patohed with a fleet 
of twenty aail, and a body of land forces, to attadc the ^laoiards in the 
West li^ea This gallant seaman made himself master of St. Jago de 
Cuba, of St. Domingo, the capital of Hispsniiils, of Carthagena, and several 
other placM ; and returned to England with ai^ riches, such accounts 
of Ae Spaaiah weakness in the New Wcnrld, as served to stimulate the na¬ 
tion to future enterpriae8.(S) 

' The Fkiglish arms were 1^ successful in the Low Countries. Leicester 
possessed neither courage nor capacity equal to the trust reposed in him by 
the queen: and the States, who from a knowledge of his influence with 
Elizabeth, and a desire of engaging that princess still farther in their de¬ 
fence, had loaded him with new honours; had conferred on him the title of 
Governor and Captain-general of the United Provinces, appointed a guard 
to attend, him, and vested him with a power almost dictatorial, soon found 
their confidence misplaced. He not only showed his inabili^ to direct mi¬ 
litary operations, by permitting the duke of Parma to advance in a rapid 
course of conquests, nut abused his authority, by an administration equimy 
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sumed the ^ of a sovereign prince; refused the instruction' of the States ; 
thrust into all vacant places his own worthless favourites ; ezidted the people 
to rise agmnst the magistrates ; introduced disorder into the finances, and 
filled the provinces with confuuon. The Dutch even suspected him of a de¬ 
sign upon their liberties ; and Elizabeth, in order to quiet their fears, or 
lest an attempt should be made against the life of her favourite, commanded 
him to resign his government, and return hoine.(S) Prince Maurice was 
elected governor by the States in the room of the earl of Leicester, and lord 
Willou^by was by the queen appointed /z>mmander-in-chief of the English 
forcea. 


In the mean thue Elizabeth was occupied about more immediate dangers 
than those from the Spanish arms ; though Philip had already formed the 
most hostile designs against her, and had begun bis preparations for that 
famous armament denominated the Invincible Armada.—Anthony Babington, 
a jfroung gentleman of Derbyriiire, instigated by John Bsdlard, a popish 
priest, of the seminary of lOieims, engage in a conspiracy against the life 
of his sovereign, as a necessary prelude to the deliverance of tiie queen of 
Scots, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in England ; and so 
aure ^d be think himself of success, and so meritorious his undertaking, 
that in order to perpetuate the memory of it, he caused a picture to be 
drawn. In which be was represented standis^ amidst his siz confederates, 
with_ a motto, ezpressing that their common dai^r was the bond of their 
fidelity. Happily the pjot was discovered by the vigilance of secretaiy 
Walsingham; and Babington, and thirteen others, among whom was Ballard, 
suffered death for thrir treasonable design.(4) 

The scene ^at followed was new and eztraordinary. On the trial of the 
oonspiratora it ^ipeared that the queen of Scots, who had held a correqion- 
denoe with Babington, had encouraged him in his enteipriae: and it was re- 
aolvafi, Filwh dt h and her ministers, to bring Mary auo to a public trial, as 
haing seeeMHy to the eeoapiracy. Her papei* were acoerdini^y seined, her 
pr in c i pal jbfiaeirtlcaiiftested, and her twasMsetariessentprisonenteLoydon. 


(1) CsBuha. 
u> Ibid. 


IS) Ibid. 

W Ibid. p. SIS. Matsra. lib. siii, siv. Gretius, lib. *. Bcntivoelio, part IL lib. iv. 
M Ibid. p. StS— 618. Mttidan's JflaU Papm, Simtc TrkUt, 
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Afl«r*4lie MWMnry taAmatioa had been obtained fortv 
pto^under «»« gr^t aeal^ together with^ve rfMSSr 

where Mary waa now confined, to KeS^d dSwTthta 

5 '&, 5S,a 

but her dwtnietiM ifotwmined on ; nor had the rtranire VSolution^ 

readed her ewe, In tiie aolitnde of her prison. She recri^the intdliaenM 
however, wHhont emotion or astonishment; and she protested in Ae most 
s^emn manner, that die had never countenanced any attempt against the 
life of EUaabedi, at the same time that she refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of her eommisaionera. “ I came into England,” said she, “ an ind». 
“ pendent sovereign, to implere the queen’s asdstance, not to subject mygelf 
to her authority ; nor is my spirit so broken by past miafortwae^ or bo ia- 
« timidated by present danKerSj.as to stoop to any thing nnbocominw the 
“ MjesU of a CTOwn^ head, or that will disgrace the ancestors from whom 
" I am descended, and the son to whom 1 shdl leave my throne. If 1 must 
“ be tried, princea alone can be my peers. The queen of England’s subjects. 

" how noble soever their birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine. Ever 
“ dace my .arrival in this kingdom, 1 have been confined as a prisoner, lu 
“ lawrs never aflbrded me protection. }«et them not now be perverted in or- 
“ der to take sway my life.”(l) 

“ Mary, however, was at lost persuaded to appear before the aimmissioners, 
*' to. hear and to give answer to the accusations which should be offered 
“ against her,” though she still refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the court. The chancellor endeavoured to vindicate its authority, by plead¬ 
ing the supreme jurisdiction of the English laws over every one who resided 
in England : the lawyers of the crown opened the charra againtt the queen 
of Scots ; and the commissioners, after hearing her defence, and adjourning 
to Westminster, pronounced sentence of death upon that unfortunate prin¬ 
cess, and confirmed it by their seals and 8ubscriptions.(S) 

The chief evidence against Mary arose from the declaration of her seere- 
tariea ; for no proof could otherwise be produced that the letters from lia- 
bington were delivered into her hands, or that any answer was returned by 
her direction: and the testimony of two witnesses, even though men of cha¬ 
racter, who knew themselves exposed to all the rigours of imprisonment, 
torture, and death, if they refuseJl to give any evidence which might be re¬ 
quired of them, was by no means conclusive. I n order to screen themselves, 
they might throw the blame on her; but they could discover nothiug to her 
prejudice, without violating that oath of fidriity which they had taken, in 
consequence of their office ; and their perjury, in one instance, rendered 
tiiem unworthy of credit in another. Besides, thw were not wnfront^ 
with her, though she desired that they might, and affirmed, that they would 
never, to her lace, persist in their evidence. . i ■ . e 

But the condemnation of the queen of St'ots, not justice, was the ohjwt or 
this unprecedented trial ; and the sentence, after many hesitations and de¬ 
lava, was carried into execution. Never did Mary appear so great as in Uim 
lari scene of her life : she was not only tranquil, but intrepid and magnani^ 
mous. When sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, who h^ been 
excluded for some weeks from her presence, was permitted to take bis lari 
farewell, he burst into tears, bewailing tlie condition of a 
loved, as wen as his own hard fateTii^inK appointed to intojto^iid 
the Mws of such a mournful event as the catastrophe that aw«ted her. 

sqeiued, and neainslr on SutnArriUng hit jterrtiratt-m t 

■ trmtuftrring to bun her rlatm to the 21 ?!? jlmn ■ h«d appointed lord Cland Ha- 

tliiU sbebau^reo ju-rdw/A/roi/J to^tse Janie*** jiii4 

milton rejreBi of ^llaod ; and , wbente lie wm oerer to hm 

f.i?Sn‘‘.‘r la Cdarlre i'd.ri. Ma, «. 

taw, in l>r. Forbet’s CaUett. and Muiden, p.aon. 



" W«pp not,«aad Melvil/’aaid ike: ** there ii»t p r e e e n t grmtm r- for 

rcjeiciiig. Ilia* deraee Mmj fifoart deliv«cedfomiiUheii« 4 araL 

** end mai hn end Mt to her tedieuB euffemigi ee she hae We expected. 
** But witneei that 1 die conatant in my religion, firm in my fidelity (owarda 
Scotland, and tmchanged in ray affection to France. Commend me to my 
** eon. TeflUm 1 have done nothing injurious to Ids kjngdbm, to his 
*^iK>are, or to Us rl^ts; and Ood forgive ail those who have thirated, with- 
" oat ekinse, for tny blood.” On ascending the scaffold, she began, with the 
aid of her wcunen, to take off her veil and up^ garments ; and the neco- 
tioner rudely endmvouring to assist them, W mntly' checked him, and 
saniling said, " I have not been accustomed to undress before so many spec- 
" tato^ nor to be served by such valets!” and, soon after, laid her bead on 
the blodc, with calm but undaunted fortitude.(J ) 

Such, my dear Philip, waa the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, and 
dowBjfer Of Fiance, one of the most amiabm and accomplished of her sex; 
who, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity 
in Biigland, fell a victim to the jealousy and to the fears of an offbnded rival. 
But although Mary’s trial was illegal, and her execution arbitrary, history 
will not permit us to suppose that her actions were at no time criminal. 
'With all the mnaments Iwth of body and mind, which can embeilisb the 
female character, she had many of the weaknesses of a woman ; and our sym¬ 
pathy with her long and accumulated sufferings, seen tiirough the medium 
of her beauty, only Mrhaps could prevent us from viewing her, notwithstand¬ 
ing her elegant qualities, with some degree of that abhorrence which is ex¬ 
cited by the pollution of the marriage-lW and the guilt of murder.(2) 
JBlizabetb, when informed of Mary's execution, affected the utmost sur¬ 
prise and concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning, were 
all employed to display the greatness of her sorrow. She even undertook to 
make the world believe, that the queen of Scots, her dear sister and kins¬ 
woman, had been put to death without her knowledra, and contrary to her 
inclination ; and, to complete this farce, she commanded Davison, her secre¬ 
tary, to be thrown into prison, under pretence that be had exceeded his 
eommiseion, in dispatching the fatal warrant, which although she had signed, 
she never meant to carry into execution.(3) 

This hypocritical disguise was assumed chiefly to appease the young king 
of Scotlano, who seemed determined to emj^loy tlie whole force of his domin¬ 
ions in order to revenge his mother’s death. He recalled his ambassador 
from Ki^land, refused to admit the Bnglish envoy into his presence, and 
with difficulty condescended to receive a memorial from the queen. Every 
thing bore tbe appearance of war. Many of bk nobility instigated him to 
take up arms immediately, and the Catholics recommended an alliance with 
S]uiin. Elisabeth saw the danger of such a league. After allowing James 
some decent interval to vent his grief and anger, she employed her emissaries 


(1) An A/ort dt la Rrine d'£tcatse, sp. Jebb. Camden. Spotswood. Tbe tmtb of 
bUtory forbidi me to conceal Hist Mary waa supported during this awtui cataatropbe br 
tbe cuMolationa of a auperslitioua devoiioii. Alter tbrowing heraelf upon bei kueea, 
Wild repeating prayers fruni the QSfce tf tkt VirM‘a, she pressed tbe crucifix to her lips i 
and then tooaing upon it, eagerly exclaimed, **^0 Christ! thou wast extended on tbe 
cross to save mankind, when they were lost. Pardon my transgressions, and stretch 
** out tby artmtorcceive roe iiienercy." Id. ibid. Stuart, book viii. 

(S> All eoteuiporary autbors luree in ascribing to Maiy tbe iitniost beauty of couii- 
teuaiice and elegance of abape of which the human form is capable. Her hair was black: 
though, according to the fashion of the times, she frequenfly wore borrowed locks, ami 
of different colours. Her eyes were a dark grey ; her complexion was exqi{isitely fimt^ 
and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and colour. Her stature 
was of an height that rose to Uie majestic. She danced, she walked, and rode with equal 
ease. Her taste for music was just; and she tuug sweetly, and played upon tbe fate 
with uncommon skill. Kobertson, tmin Brantome. 

fS) Camden. After tbna freely censuring Blisalietb, and showing tbe defectireoess of 
the eridmee against Mary, 1 aiu bound to own, that it appears from a passage lu her 
letter toTThonias Morgan, dated tbe C7tb ot July ISdS, that she bad acceptedBahiiiqioii’s 
offer to assassinate tbe English queen. “ As to Babingtou,” says she, " be bath swuffg 
** and kanatijf offered kinue(/ and all his wicors, to beemplaped any way 1 would. Where^ 
"upon I hope to hare tatir/ii^ Um by liru of iiiy eeverml letters, since 1 had bis.” (Mur- 
deu's Collett, p. ass.) This incoutesliblu evidence pets her gnilibeyoud all cuutrovonv 
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. ijfta-cWm tfftiry motire of hope or fear, whidi mi^t Induce him to 
if MilHv ^h her: and these, joined 1» the queen’s dissimulation, and 
M^^j^l^lonosition of that prince, prevailed over his resentment. He fctt 
IrtoTgood understanding with the court of Enciand. 

thus ensuring the tranquillity of her kingdom from 
she was not inattentive to more dis- 
e att®^ ^M^Wi^at r&p was secretly prepaiteg that prodigious 


the 


-- preparing that prodigious 

taut Its object no less than the entire conquest of Bn- 

ermament wMA hM m ^ ^ intercept his supplies, to 

gland, she “^^-f^domiSons, and destroy his shipping: and that gal- 
piUage the kLidw o^er advantages, was so successful as to burn, m 

V CiS, Mihundsed vessel laden with ammunition and nsvaJ 

thehahomr^ ^^^e Cavendish, a private adventurer, 

stores South Sea in three small ships; committed great depreda- 


_ay «p> •! <i» 

ofTuccess. 'he -^TeL^g ^Kweitto repair the loss, hy «n 
taken to ’whence hi expected a large ham -a 

artificial run upon the banl^i ’ jj ^ merchant, in conjunction »itti 

measure which was Zs S tZour to the sagamty of U.e 

his foreign f“"ung of toe armada was retarded for twelve 
English niini8tiy.(2) The sailing effectuid nieaHiircs 

a. a.™., .r u.. 

“fithu. nmp, 

ecute his ambitious project “i’X^uropean dominions resounded wall 

cret in ids purpose. Th«th Indms were exhausted u 

the noise of amament^i^d toe treasu ! 

vast preparations for J" ®, building vessels of uncommon sizt .md 

T„-,. 

The military preparations in FJ*" assemldlng to reinfoive llic iluhc of 
mn all quarters were _eytl7a enters ho coul.l procure, in «‘"f''I 


d^KToZbtow, toe fato of Enghindj anr.tohao 

e^rpriie ^‘^^Id'asvolunteOTstto toire in the g|ory “^Xh«l’*for^"n‘toe 

”gS£5rSS^pri«j.«' •“‘W’JSJSFrw 

iavMkn; be .verwh.lmM- .*!*'w<l'■ft.' '' 

.. 
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■mall navy; tbe other aea-port towns a proportional namberf and ihe ncdd- 
lity and rontry hired, armed, and manned, forty-three vesa^ at their own 
charm. LKnrd Howi^ of Effin^iam, a man of courage and capacity, was 
appointed admiral, and todc on him the chief command; Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, the moat renowned seamen in EuroM, served under him. 
The principal fleet was stationed at Pl^outb; and a smaller airaadron, 
commandea by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to interoept ue duke 
of Parma.(l) 

The land forces of England were more numerous than those (ff the enemy, 
but inferior in disdidine and experience. An army of twenty thousand men 
was disposed in dimrent bodim aloim the south coast, with orders to retire 
backwards, and waste the country, it they otuld not prevent the Spaniards 
from landing ; twenty>two thousand foot, and\ thoiiwid horse, under the 
command of^the eari of Leicester, was st^oned at Tilbury, in order to de¬ 
fend the capital; and Ae prindpiu army, consisting of thirty-four thousand 
foot, and two thousand horse, commanded by lord Hunsdon, was reserved 
for gnarding the queen's person, and appointed to march whilhetsoever the 
enemy shoiSd appear. (S) 

These armies, though all the Spanish forces had been able to land, 
would possibly have been sufficient to protect the liberties of their country. 
But as the fate of Enj^and, in that event, must depend on the issue of a 
single battle, all men of serious reflection entertained the most awful appre¬ 
hensions of tbe shock of at least fifty thousand veterans, commanded by ex¬ 
perienced officers, under so consummate a general oa the duke of Parma. 
The queen alone was undaunted. She issued all her orders with tranquillity, 
animated her people to a steady resistance, and employed every resource, 
wbicdi either her domestic situation or her foreign alliances could afford her. 
She even appeared on horse-back in the camp at Tilbury ; and, riding through 
the Unes, tuscovered a cheerful and animated countenance, exhorting the 
soldiers to remember their duty to their country and their religion, and pro¬ 
fessed her intention, though a woman, to lead them herself into the field 
ugainst the enemy, and rather perish in battle than survive the ruin and sla¬ 
very of her people. '* I know,'’ said she, intrepidly, “ I have but the weak 
“ and feeble arm of a woman; but I have the heart of a king, and of a king 
“ of England too !”(3) t 

The heroic spirit of Elizabeth communicated itself to the army, and evwy 
man resolved to die rather than desert his station. Meanwhile the Spanish 
umiada, after various obstructions, appeared in the ChanneL It consisted 
of an hundred and thirty vessels, of which neifr one hundred were gailerms, 
and carried about twenty thousand land forces. Effingham, who was in¬ 
formed of its approach by a Scotch pirate, saw it, just as ne could ^t out of 
Plymouth Sound, coming full sail towrads him, disposed in the form of a 
crescent, and stretching the distance of seven miles, from the extremity of 
one division to that of the other. The lofty masts, the swelling sails, and 
the towering prows of the Spanish galleons, seem impossible to be justly de¬ 
scribed by the historians of that age, without assuming the language ofpoet- 
ry. Not satisfied with representing the armada as a spectacle infusing 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders, and as the most 
magnificent that had ever appeared on the miun, they assert, thirt, aMiough 
the ships bore every sail, it yet advanced with a slow motion, as if the ocean 
had groaned with supporting, and the winds been tired with impelling so 
enormous #weight.(4) 

The English admiral at first gave orders not to come to dose fight wHh 
the ^laniards, on account of the size of their ships, and the number of Mi¬ 
dlers on board; but a few trials convinced him, that, even in close flghti, the 
size of .the Spanish ships was of no advantage t<i the enemy. Their bulk ex¬ 
posed them to the fire, while their cannon, placed too high, shot ovei fho 


(I) Monion, ubi tup. 

(t) Ctuaden. 

n) Hume, MW. Siff. vol. *. noU Cssl^ 
( 4 ) Caittdvu. Bentivugliu. 
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Evenrftingoonsp^edlotte m/iyiWy 
'**•“ ' Fianda Drake took the great gaJleon of Anamsa, and 

Biacay, wUch h^ fallen behind the rest; wlule the nubility 
“ oati.wltti their vessels from every harboui, and trin- 

r jr^&uiham.vtho filled right of his smuHer diipa »-ith winWVbloa, 
^“*5“ the midst rfthe enemy. The Svamatda fled^th diaor- 

• the commandeH fdl upon them while In con- 

ships. j-kot tlie Dumoae of the armada was utterly fifustrsted ; 

ft was now were calcaUted fw trana^rtlng w.1- 

and the di^ of Pa*m%^ , hathour, while the En- 

diers, not for Spanish admiral, after many 

crlidh wore masters ot ^ ^ ^ j but as the wmto 

fill rencounters, prepared thewfow w revived to take the 

^ contrary to ^ S^" E„^fl^oUowed Um for some «««! 
circuit of the lalairi. The throuirh the negligence of the public 

'k”* •ky ’t!a Ste'S'ii 

*:««■. .i- « 

• “'j to to rf..ki“!VTSr to.14."'! w" “ 

4 -a Old i 


ir w guardian,.unw lor - 

« his trust.’’t*) . u_ jbe dread of degradationjfrom th» 

“Henry’, ^ !!^^He ^Wed h« ^^‘"aTyVec "n^. hut 
in which it had loM T^easrue; seemed out wo y hastened hj- an 

apegotUtlon ’^t‘‘that '''"CTblrf^GuUe’s aiatfr, 

^"TKe Mont^««>^ tr girdle, »»id, 

insolent speecn . r ««lii ■riff?*^i *up Kair of * prince un- 

who, ahoiisr»lifTriinrthem is, him U a 

A< Xhe beet uee tnet 1 » Prances ii ■nmnif tbe I®**** 
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of their buiinese, and conoluded thug: '' It ig an' exeoution of Juetice, which 
“ I command 70 a to make on.tiie greateet criminal in my kin^om, and 
“ whom all laws, human and divine, permit me to punigh; but not having 
“ the ordin^ methods of justice in my power, I auMorize you, by the ri^ 
“ inherent in my royal authority,, to stnke the Wow." They were aecr^y 
dUposed in the passage which from the king's chamber to his cabinet; 
ana when the duke of Guise came to receive aucUenoe, six poniards were 


“ 1 am now a king. Madam J said Henry, entering the apartment of the 
queen mother, " and have no competitor ; the duke of Guise is dead." The 
<»rdinal of Guise also was dispatdied, a man more violent than even his 
brother. Among other insolent speeches, hq had been heard to say, that he 
would hold the king's head between his knees till the tonsure was performed 
at the monastery of the Capucluns.(Sl 
These cruel executions, which their necessity alone can excuse, had an 
effect v^ry different from what Henry expected. The partisans of the League 
were inflamed with the utmost rage against him, and every where flew to 
arms. Rebellion was reduced into a system. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
had the arrogance to declare, “that the people were released from their oath 
“ of allegiance to Henry of Valoisand the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
the duke of Guise, was chosen by^he League LtmUenant-General of the 
Stole Royal and Crown of France ; an unknown and unintelligible title, but 
which was meant as a substitute for sovereignty.(3) * 

In this extremi^, the king, almost abandoned by his Catholic subjects, 
entered into a confederacy with the Hugonots and the king of Navarre. He 


these forces the two kings advanced to the gates of Paris, and were ready to 
crush the League, and subdue all their enemies, when the desperate resolu¬ 
tion of one man gave a new turn to the affairs of France. 

James Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody spirit of bi¬ 
gotry which distinguished the ^;e, and of which we have seen so many horrid 
examples, had embraced the pious resolution of sacrificing his own life, in 
order to save the church from the danger which now threatened it, in con¬ 
sequence of the alliance between Henry I'll, and the-Hugonots: and being 
admitted into the king's presence, under pretence of important business, be 
mortally wounded that prince, while reading some supposed dispatches, and 
was himself instantly put to death by the guards.(4) This assassination left 
the succession open to the king of Navarre; who, as next heir to the crown, 
assumed the government under the title of Henry IV. But the reign of that 

__J A .1 __Jim_la.!_1_!_1 t __^ " 


imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign was considered at Paris as a 
saint and a martyr: be was exalted above Judith, and his image was impi¬ 
ously plaoed_ on the altars. Even pope Sixtus V. so deservedly celebrated 
for bis dimity of mind, as well aa for the superb edifices with which he 
adorned Rome, was so much infected with the general contagion, that ^ 
compared Clement's enterpise to the incarnation of the WorC <md the re- 
suneotion of the Saviour 1(£) 

This obaervpion leads me to another. These holy aasasai nations, so pecu¬ 
liar to the period that followed the Reformation, proceeded chiefly fimn the 
fanatical at^cation of certain passages in the Old ITestament to the con¬ 
junctures or the times. Enthusiasm taught both Protestants and Catholics 
to consider themselves as the peculiar favourites of Heaven, and possessing 

(I) DsvUs. Da TiUvt. 

(S) Thii*nii». 

(S) Meseniy. 

(4) ThiisDut. Onvila. Mexcrar. 

(S> Ibid. 
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rte only trw rel^on without allowing them»eh >«9 ooollv to retloct, that the 
adherenta of ewh hi^ an e<,ual right to thm vain prvteiision. Thi Kot«! 
tanta fouiid^ JP"n«ple«. the Catholics on the an«. 

quity of their ^urch; and while impefied by their own vlndirtixe pasaiou 
by perjonal antao^y or part/to the commiiaion of murder, thTima-’ 
gined they beard the voice of God cummaiuUag them to execute venmance 
on hie ana their enemies. ' 


LETTER LXX. 


Tkt general Pi'ew of Europe continued from the Aeeetsion of Henry IV. to 
the Peace of Vervint, in 1598. 


Thk reign of Henry IV. justly styled the Great, forms one of the most m<^ 
morable epochs in the history of France. The circumstances of the times, 
the character of the prince and of the man, all conspire to render it interl 
esting: and his connections with other Christian powers, either as allies or 
enemies, make it an object of general hnpiirtance. The eyes of all Europe 
were fixed upon him, ns the hero of its military theatre, and the centre of 
its political system. Philip and Elizabeth were now but secondary artors. 

The prejudices entertained against Henry’s religion made one-lialf of the 
royal army desert him, on his accession ; and it was only by signing certain 
propositions, favourable to their religion, and promising to listen to the ar¬ 
guments of their doctors, that he could engage any of the Catholic nobility 
to support his title to the crown. The desertion of his troops obliged him 
to abandon the siege of Paris, and retire into Normandy. 'I'hither ho was 
followed by the forces of the League. These forces were commandtul by the 
duke of M^enne, who had proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon king, under 
the name of Charles X. ; although that old man, thrown into prison on tho 
assassination of the Guises, was still confined in the Ciistle of Fonteiiui le- 
Comtd, in Poitou.(I) 

In this extremity Henry had re^urse to the queen of England, and found 
her well disposed to assist him ; to opjioBe tho progress of the (.'atholin 
League, and of the king of Spain, her dangerous and inveterate enemy, 
who entertained views either of dismembering the French monarchy, or of 
annexing the whole to his own dominions. (Conscious of Henry a necessities, 
Elizabeth sent him immediately a present of twenU’-two thouwind pounds, 
in order to prevent the desertion of his ^wiss and German auxiliaries ; and 
embarked, with all expedition, a reinforcement of four thousand men, under 
the command of lord Willoughby, an officer of abilities. Meanwhile the king 
of France had been so fortunate as to secure Dieppe and Caen, and to repulse 
the duke of Mayenne, who had attacked him under tho cannon of the Ar- 
ques, where he lay entrenched. On the arrival of the English foiws, he 
marked immediately toward Paris, to the great consternation of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and had almost taken the city by storm ; but the duke of Mayenne 
entering it soon after with his army, Henry judged it prudent te retire. 

Themng’s forces were stiU much inferior to those of the Lea^e, but 
what was wanting in numbers was made up in valour. He attacked the duke 


Henry 8 behaviour on this occasion was truly neroic. ” 

to his soldiers, « if you should lose sight of your 
pointing tea large white plume which he wore in his » I 
-‘find it in thV^ to honour. God is with ns ! added 
drawing his sword, and rushing into the thickest of t ’,i •, 

he perSived their ranks hroken, and great haviwk committeil in the pursuit. 


(l> Dsvila, 111). X. Mexcr.iv. CAroso/. loin vi 

Voi. 1. ’ 
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hit aataral humanity and attachment to hia oottntryinea rotiummi, and led 
him to my, “ Spare my Fremdi Bubjects r’(i) forgetting that they vere hia 
eneniiea. 

Soon after this victory died the cardinal of Bonrbon, and the king uio 
vested Paris. That dty contained two hundred and twen^ thousand souls, 
animated by religious enthumagm, and Henry's army did not aouH^ to 
fifteen thousand men ; yet he nright certainly have reduc^ it by fiunine, if 
not by other means, had not his paternal tenderness for his people, perhaps 
ill-timed, made him forget the duty of a soldier, and relax the rl^ur of war. 
He left a free passage to the old men, women, and children; he permitted 
the peasants, and even his own men, to carry provisions secretly to the be¬ 
sieged. “ I would rather never possess Paip, ’ said ho, when burned for 
this indulgence, “ than acquire it oy the destruotion of its citizenB."(8) He 
feared no reproach so much as that of his own heart. 

Meantime the duke of Parma, by order of Ae king of Spain, left the 
Low Countries, where he was hard pressed by prince Maurice, and hastened 
to the relief of Paris. On his approach Henry raised the siege, and offered 
him battle; but that consummate general, having performed the important 
service for which he was detached, prudently decliiied the combat. And so 
great was his skill in the art of war, that he retired in the face of the 
enemy, without affording them an opportunity of attacking him, or so much 
as putting his army into disorder; and reached his government, where his 
presence was much wanted, without sustaining any loss in those long marches. 
The States, however, were gainers by this expedition: prince Maurice had 
made rapid progress during tiie absencb'bflhe duke. 

After the retreat of'the Spaniards, Henry made several fresh attempts 
upon Paris, which was his grand object ; but the vigilance b£ the citizens, 
particularly of the faction of Sixteen, by which it was governed, defeated 
all his designs;—and new dangers poured in upon him from every side. 
■When the duke of Parma retired, he left eight thousand men with the duke 
of Mayenne, for the support of the League ; and pope Gregory XIV. at the 
request of the king of Spain, not only declared Henry a relapsed heretic, 
ana ordered all the Catholics to abandon him, under pain of excommunica¬ 
tion, but sent his nephew with troops and money to join the duke of Sa^ 
voy, who was already in possession of Provence, and had entered Daupbine. 
About the same time the young duke of Guise made bis escape from the 
castle of Tours, where he had been confined since the assassination of his 
father. All that the king said, when informed of these dangers was, “ The 
“ more enemies we have, the more care we must take, and the more honour 
" there will be in beating thera."(3) 

i^lisabeth, who had withdrawn her troops, on the first prosperous appear¬ 
ance of Henry’s affairs, now saw the necessity of again interposing. She 
sent him three thousand men, under sir John Norris, who had commanded 
with reputation in the Low Countries; and afterwards four thousand, under 
the Earl of Essex, a young nobleman, who, by many exterior accomplish¬ 
ments, and much real merit, was daily rising into favour; and seemed to 
occupy that place in her affections, which Leicester, now deceased, had so 
long enjoyed. With these supplies, joined to an army of thirty-five thou- 
annri meu, Henry entered Normandy, according to his agreement with EU- 
aebeth, and formed the slbge of Rouen. The place made an obstinate 
ristance; but as the army of the League was unable to keep the field, it 
must soon have been obliged to surrender, if an unexpected event had not 
pioouied it relief. The duke of Parma, by order of Philip, again left his 

Se 

(1) Davila, lib. xi. The ume great hietorutn telle ai, that a rontb who earriod the 
royal white corouet, and a page who wore a large white plume, like that of the kiug. 
baingblain, the raaki began to give way—•Cme tailing to the right, eoiue to the laft-^tiU 
they, recognieed Haury, by hia plume and bit iiorte, fighting detperaUiy, with hieeword 
■u hit hand, in thefirit line; and returned to the charge, abutting tbcnueleea cloee to- 
gMher, like a wadgc. Id. ibid. 

CS) F. Daniel, tom. ix. Tbuan, lib, xcix. 

tSi F. Daniel, tom. ix. Thuau, lib. xcix. Davila, Uh. xi. 
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moiuirch, bnrning with reveiL,. T*"' fPJlimt 


monarch, baming with ravens a^in uVwi'.r ri' * "* fWJ^nt 

again purraed him ; and the Sjke^v a *"* SatUe; 

in spite of the greatest obstacles a s^nd^mt » i OTnerslship. and 
Net^efiand8.(0 a aecond time made good his retreat to the 

*?**7jr**i ™ a®™* measure consoled for this disaoDointmonf k. k 
that LeB(%niet«s had recovered I^veniw rkn ^i hearing 

mountain and made ^iS^s^jrto “>• 

eovint de Turenne had vanquished and ai«{n th^maiw/ 'fi’ **** ' 
Thammes had defeated tfirdSe de^veuse ^ 
l^;ue in Langn^oc, and kUled two thouLnd men • thrt7rVrietto' J 
nSw governor of Provencei*hsd retaken Antihes .lU Ik e *he 

baiB^ in an attempt upon Bayonn"^) the SpamariU been 

?“ thin^.hastening to a crisis between the parties. Tl.e 
factiOT of Sixteen, which was entirely in the interest of Spain its Vrin. i. d 
members being pension^ of Philip, had l.anged the first pivsideiit "f the 

for not condetnning to death a 
man obnoxious to the junto, but against whom no crime h um found The 
duke of Mayenne, on the other hand, afraid of being c rusli.-d l>y tliat fai* 

1 Sixteen to be executed in the K:inie imumer. 

Ihe duke of Parma, on the part of Pliilip, pressed the duke of Mayenne to 
^ an ammMy of the states, in order to deliberate on tlie eUn-tmii of a 
“‘■Si »"dthe Catholics of Heniw’s party gave him clearlv to iindersliind 
thw expected he would now declare himself on the .irtiVle of religion. 

The ku^ and the duke of Mayenne « ere equally sensible of the neee-sity 
of complying Vith these demands, tliough alike disagreeiilde to cacli. Tlie 
states were convoked; and the duke of Parma, under pretenee of sujiiwirt- 
ing their resolutions, was reiidy to enter Franco with a powerful annv, in 
order to forward the views of Philip. But the death of tliat great geiicral 
Ht Arras, where he_ was assembling his forces, freed the duke of Mavenne 
from a dangerous rival, Henry from a formidable eneinv, mid perhajm I'ram^c 
fnim becoming a provintje of Spain. 

The states, however, or more properly the heads of the Catholic faction, 
met, according to the edict, at Paris; and tlie pope’s leg.ite there proposed, 
that they should bind themselvel by an oath never to be reeoneileil to tho 
king of Navarre, even though he should embrace the Catholic faith. 'I’his 
motion was opposed by the duke of Mayenne and tho majoritv of the assem¬ 
bly, but supported by the Spanish faction ; and as there «a- yet no ap|iear- 
anco of Henry’s changing his religion, the duke of Feria, Pliili|i'<. anilut.ssador, 
after attempting to gain the duke of Mayenne, i>y offering litm the soie- 
reignty of Burgundy, together with a vast sum of inaney, lioldly pro|Hised, 
That the states should choose the infanta Kinrenia oiieeii. as the Tiearest re- 


_’ admitting as once oi iwo lureign sovcreigiis. « nc uus> ui , ■.-n., 

changed his ground. He proposed the infanta, on condition that she should 
espouse a prince of France, including the house of I.airrnin, tlie nomination 
to be left to his Catholic majesty; and, at lengtii, he fixed on the young 
duke of Ghlise. Had the last proposal been made first, it is |>ossilde that 
Philip might have carried his iioint; but now tlie ilakc of Mayenne unwill¬ 
ing to become dependent on his nephew, pretended to di-piite tlie amliassa- 
dor’spower: and the parliament of Paris, as siip|H»sed through this iriflu- 
ence, publiAed a decree, declaring such a treaty contrary to the nalic law, 
whkdi, being a fundamental principle of the government, could on no account 
wjiataoeveo be set a8ide.(3) 


' (I) Usvila, lib. xii, siii. ’1 buaii. lib. liii. 
I» Id. ibid. 

(aj Davila, lib. siii. P. fleusult, tuiu. u. 
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tary operations; but be was beoqiiBe sensible, not withstand hy hie tilnrrssia, 
that be never oouU, bf fiMee of srms atone, reader himswf jaaster of his 
kingdom. TIm Catbolkss of bis partf grew daily mere importunate to know 
bis sentiments in regard to religions matters; and thw jealonsy on this 
ppint seemed to increase, in promrtion as he approached to the full poeses- 
aim of bis throne. Thougii a Protestant, he was no bigot to his sect; he 
considered theological di&rences as subordinate to the pui^o good ; and 
therefore appoints conferences to be held between the divines of the two 
religions, that he might be enabled to take, with more deocmcy, -that step, 
which ^e security of his crown, and the happiness of his subje«^ now maoe 
necessary. 

In these conferences, if we may credit thi selebrated marguis de Kofai 
(afterwards duke of Sully, and prim^ minister to Henry) the Protestant 
divines even allowed themselves to be worsted, in mder to furnish the king 
with a better pretext for embracing that religion which it was so much his 
interest to beueve. But however that might be, it is certain that the more 
moderate Protestants, and Rosni among others, were convinced of the ne< 
ceisity of such a step ; and that Henry, soon after the taking of Dreuz, so¬ 
lemnly nukde his abjuration at St. Dennis, and received absolution from the 
archbishop of BourgeB.(l) « 

This measure, however, though highly agreeable to the body of the French 
nation, was not immediatdv followed by those beneficial consequences which 
were expected from it. The more zealous Catholics suspected Henry’s sin¬ 
cerity : they considered his abjuration merely as a device to deceive the 
League: and as the personal safety of many, who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their violence, was concerned in obstructing his progress they had 
recourse to their former expedient of assassination, m which they were en¬ 
couraged by their priests. Several attempts were made against the king's 
life. The zealous Hugonots, on the other hand, became more diffident of 
Henry's intentions toward their sect; and his Protestant allies, particularly 
the ^ueen of England, expressed much indignation at this interested change 
of his religion. Sensible, however, that the League and king of Spain were 
still their common enemies, Eliza^th at last amnftted his apologies. She 
continued her supplies of men and mon^; and time soon produced a won¬ 
derful alteration in the affairs of the FiVnch monarch, and evinced the 
wisdom of the step which he had taken, though not entirely conformable to 
the laws of honour, and consequently a reproaidi on his private character. 

The marquis de Vitri, governor of Meaux, was the first man of rank who 
qhowed the example of a return to duty. He had often solicited the duke 
of Mayenne, as the cause of the war was at an end, to make his peace with 
the king ; but receiving no satisfaction fiom that nobleman, he resolved to 
follow the dictates of his own heart. He ordered the garrison to evacuate 
the town; and having assembled the magistrates, dwvered to them the 
keys. *' Gentlemen," said he, “ 1 scorn to steal an advantage, or make a 
“ fortune at other men’s expense. 1 am going to pay my allegiance to the 
“ king, and leave it in your power to act as you please." The magistrates, 
after a short deliberation, agreed to send a deputation to Henry, in order 
to make their aubmisaions, and intreat him to return their governor. The 
deputies were so confounded at their audience, that they were incapable of 
speech, but threw themselves at the king’s feet. Having viewed them fi»r 
some momenta in that condition, Henry hurst into tears ; and lifting thmn 

(1) Davila, lib. xlii. P. Henauti, tom. ii. Nothing can more strooglr demonatnta 
the proprietf of racb ameaaure. than tba reHcctioua of Davila, a Uviag aod intelligant 
observer of the times. "Tbs king’s conversion,” says be, **was cartaiuly tba moat 
** powerful remedy that could be applied to tbe dangerous disease of tbs nation. But 

the truce by which it wes precedMdidelso dispose men’s minds for tbe working of M 
” wbolesdme a medicine t for tbe people on botli sides beviiig begun to taste the teewrify ' 
“ and tbe that result from ameord, in a tensnn when htavttl and SMiage made 

** them more ftuible of the kappinest, they fell so in lore with it, that it was afterwards 
** more easy lo inclina tlieni to a desire of peace, and a wUhag oiemence under tbeir Imm- 
*‘/al priMce." iiist. lib, sir. 
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UP, gaidi^ enemloa to orave forgivenesa, Wt as ehUdron V> a 

“Miter alwaye mlling to receive you with ^pen annB.‘'(l) 

The popularity acquired by thia reception greatly promoted the royal 
--mu , ISeuey iraa orowned with much solemnity at Chartres, and every 
|i.;ngp 9 CTtirti*** to promise a epeedjr pacification. La Chastre deUvered up the 
^pVinoeo of Qrufenots and ^rri, of which he was governor, and ly/^n- 
^ourt the rity of Pontoise ; the duke of M^enne retired from Paris; and 
the count .de Briaao, who commanded the French garriwn, {for there was 
also a Spatdah one), privateljr admitted the kina into his capited, of which 
he took pumns'inn tdntost without shedding blood. Viilars, who bad so 
eallantly defended Rouen for the League, surrendered that city on con- 
ditions ; and a multitude of other places either offered terms, or opened 
without atipuiatitig'for any. The duke d’Elbeuf, of the h»uw> 
of Lortain, who had seized the government of Poitou, declared for the king. 
The young duke of Guise also made his peace with Henry. Uaiigny, wliu 
still held the principality of Cambray, submitted; and marshal d’Auniont. 
with the aasistance of an English fleet and army, made iiiniself master of 
Morlabc, Quimpercorentin, and Brest, towns yarded by the Spanish fnr,^ 
in Brittany, while the king in person besieged and took Laon. Gn tliis ad. 
vantage Amiens, and great part of Picardy, acknowledged bis sway.(«) 

In the midst of these successes Henr^ was on tlie point of iKTisning by 
the hand of a desperate assassin. On his return from Picardy to Pans, John 
Cbastel, a young fanatic, educated among the Jesuits, struck him on tlio 
mouth 4ith a knife, whUe he was saluting one of h.s courtiers, in a chaiiila-r 
of the Louvre, and beat out one of his teeth. Ibe blow was lutendcil for 
tbe king's throat; but, fortunately, his stooping prevented u fn.m striking 
that Serous part. The assassin was seized, avow-ed his principles, and 
WM oxera^. On his examination, he confessed that lie iiad frc.|iicuily 
heard his ghosUy preceptors say, that king-killing was law ful; and <■'■‘‘1 « 
Henry had not yet been absolved by the pone, lie thouglit lie mi^f.lit k 
him with a safe con^ence. Some writings to the same 
in the possessiou of father Guisgard, who was condemned J.''' " 

mimt appointed for treason; and aU the Jesuits were bn.i.sl.cd tl.c kingdom, 

under sir Frances Vere, he took tTeririwaciii« 8 hiKtorv. fount 

of the most obstinate and •’est conduct^ sieges . . j ® jiikc of 

u-f. u..,..- 

ruon made a gallant defence.(*) <li<I not urevent tlic archduke 

The progress of tk® from iwiiding ten iliousand 

Ernest, now governor of toe L?* _ 1 Ilenrv who bad been long 

men to lay waste the frontier of h ranee , • insult, as weu 

ei^aged in hostilities with Philip, was ,.„„feilerates. In declare 

lutionfirom toe pope. . ,«nfident bv g*asl fortune, was 

But while this great pnnee. i^o Franche Comte, in comph- 

empteyedinawiia Md Uic Uahrielle d EUees, who 

■' with ambitiwi of hw nii*tnj»iy 


rO Miem. pour «rvir'ir Hut rfc France, tom. ii. 

<a) Davila. Me^ray. 

Ml Davila, lib. xiv. HenauU. tom. ii. 

Ml Beativogho. Grotia*. Meurn. 
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wMited a priAcipality for her aoa CiMar, a^anlahianm, iiii4cr the aonnaiid 
of Don Pedro de Gnameii, ooade 4e Fueetea, reduced Dotniene, Catelet, aod 
Cambiw. In balance, however, of these loases, the duke ef Chdie car- 
prised Marseilles, and Henry concluded his negi^ation whh the duke ef 
Mayenne, who, charmed with the generous reception which he met with on 
his sntoission, oondnued ever after firmly attached to the king's peiaon anil 
government. 

When informed of the taking ot ManeiUee, Henry was so mn«di elated, 
that heeaelaimed in a Idnd of transport of joy, “then 1 am at last aldngrM) 
His joy, however, waa bat of short duration. The archduke Albert, who 
had succeeded on the death of his brother to the government of the Low 
Countries, sent an army to besi^ Calais: wd that fortress, not being in a 
proper state of defence, the purison was obliged to surrender, before ^e 
ai^ could march with a sufficient force to its relief. 

This unfortunate event was soon followed bv another. While Henry was 
in the utmost distress for the loss of Cahus, which fanned the dying ashes of 
the League,—^while harassed by the complaints of the Hugonots, mid cha¬ 
grined at the extravagant demands of the dukes of Savoy and Mercosur, who 
were still in arms agimiat him, and took occasion from nis disasters to exalt 
their conditions,—he received intellegence that Portocarero, the Spanish 
governor of Dourlens, had made hinmelf master of Amiens, by 8 urprise.( 8 ^ 
The kingof France was now ready to sink under the weight of his mis¬ 
fortunes. His finances were so much exhausted in buying the allegiance of 
his rebellious subjects, or in reducing them to their duty, that he was utterly 
incapab^ of any new effort; he was not even able to pay the few troops in 
his serviro. He had already assembled his nobles, and mMe them acquaint¬ 
ed with his necessities ; but they, beggared also by the civilwars, seemed 
little ^posed to assist him, though he addressed them in the most engaging 
language. " I have not called you together," said he, “ as my predecessors 
“ were wont, to oblige you blindly to obey my will: I have assembled you 
“ to receive your counsels ; to listen to them, to follow them, and to put 
“ myself entirely under your direction."(3) 

“ Give me an army," cried he, on another occasion, “ and I will cheerfully 
“ venture my life for the state !”—But the means of furnishing bread for 
that army, as be patheticiilly complained, were not in his power. 

Henry, however, was happily extricated out of all his difficulties by the 
fertile genius of his faithful servant, the marquis de Rosni, whom he ap{mint- 
ed superintendant of the finances. That able minister, by loans upon the 
king’s lyth, by sums advanced upon the revenues, and other necessary ex¬ 
pedients, enabled him to raise, in a short time, an army consisting of more 
than twenty thousand men. With this army, the best appointed he had 
ever led into the field, together with four thousand English auxiliaries, sent 
over by queen Elisabeth in consequence of a new treaty, Henry inarched 
immediately to Amiens, in order to attempt the recovery of that important 
place. “ Let us go," said he, on undertaking this arduous enterprise, “ and 
“ act the king of Navarre: we have acted the king of Prance long enough." 
The Spanish garrison, oomitoeed of choice troops, and coHimBnaed by ex¬ 
perienced officers, made an obstinate defence, and allowed the archduke thne 
to march to its r^ef ; but Albert not being able to force the lines of the 
besiegers, though his army consisted of twenty-five thousand veteran^ re¬ 
tired to Arras, and Amiens surrendered to the French monarch.(4^ 

Henry returned in triumph to Paris, where he was received with every 
(Kiasible mark of loyalty and resjiect; and after conviriclng all parties, that 
the happiness of his people was his supreme wish, and the of all his 
enterpruKS, he marched against the dnke of Mercosur, who still held part of 
Brittany. Surprised at this unexpected visit, and deserted hr the noMHW 
of &e. duchy, who hastened to make their peace with the lung, the 

(1) Dupleis* tom. r. 

(t) Cayets tom. iii. 

CY) Afem. dt SmlU, tom. L 
( 4 ) DupUix. DariUs MMcray* 
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niarriaM U^ Bvarfa natural son, Ctesar; S th« in 
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Henry now oaw hlnuelf In full DossMsinn i • . 

entlralj dioaolved; and the Cath^^^ ^^^gdom; the teaone wu 

puUic ntrfwAon of their rdiMon. The wtinfied^h hU 

kve hSn my uneaelnesB. ftey had *“* idono 

W more especially since his wLnciUauln thrsi^of‘Ro * 
apprehensions on account of their relieion H 

tLt point. He assembled theheiS^Tthe ““ 

tives of pobcy, as well as of omt-Uit^ta ^ ^wiiei > and from mo* 

Edict beS^h^’^te fc,m tW^ cfc *''* 

tha^hey rei^nablv could desire, it not only to them'.7 ‘ c 

of their religion but a share in the aJSJretiJ?. ft stire «7 h 
fonS'iT ““ empIo>m.ents of ?rest S’m'ld 

Du^g Uese transactions in France, the confederates were not idle in th« 
W Countnes. Prince Maurice and sir Francis Vere who o,?mmmdH he 
Tournhout, ft, 1507, a complete vioTo^rover t o 
Spamai^ ■ in consequence of which that place immediately surrendered and 

Nor were the confederatos less successful in other quarters. Besides the 
naval araaments, which Elizabeth was continually sending to annoy the 
Spaniards in the W^st Indies, and to obstruct their trade at home, a s'troiic 
force^ W8S_ sent to Cadiz, where Philip was nviking vast ureparations for a 

English and Dutch fleet, under 
IWd iSningham, attacked the Spanish ships and galleys in the bay ; and, 
alter m (mstinate engagement, obliged them all either to surrender, retire 
benrath their forts, or run ashore. The earl of Essex, who rommandeil the 
Imd lorcea, then disembarked liis troops, and carried the <-ity by assault. 

1 he plunder made there was considerahle ; hut the resolution which the 
□pmiah admiral took, of setting fire to a large fleet of niercliant ships, richly 
wden, in the port, deprived the conquerors of a far more valiialde booty. 
The loss, however, sustained by the Sjiaiiiartls was not diminished by tliat 
expedient, md is computed at twenty niillions of ducats.(3) 

Age and infirmities, together with so many disasters and disiipjioinlmcnts, 
had imw broken the lolly and obstinate spirit of Philip. He began to mode¬ 
rate his views, and ofiPered peace to the confederates on pretty equitablo 
terms; but as he refusedto acknowledge the independency of the Oiiitcil Pro- 
^•^i.they would not negotiate with him, and Elizabeth came to the saiiio 
resolution, on their account. 

^Henry's situation did not enable him to behave with equal firmness. 
France, long torn by civil dissensions, stood in need of peat«. PhiJip knew 
and offered advantageous conditions to Henry, that he might be enabled, 
by di m i ni s hin g the number of his enemies, to act with more vigour against 
the United Provinces. The French monarch, however, beibru he <-iitcred 
treaty with the king of Spain, sent ambassadors to Elizabeth and the 
States, In ordsr to facilitate a general agrrement, 2nd make known his parifle 
nurpoee. Both powers remonstrated against such a metuiure, unless tlio |n- 
dependenoy of toe States was made its basis. Henry plead^ his necessity 
of negotiuing ; and although they blamed the step which they saw he was 
determined to take, they were sensible nf the justice of hU argumento. A 
s ep ara t e pence was accordingly concluded, between France and Spain, at 
y«rTiae;(4) by whidb Henry recovered poesesflion of nil the pluccs neued 
l^jf^Phitlp during’ the course of the civil u-arsy and procured to iiiiiiselO whet 


n> Davila, lib. xv. A//m. He Snllif tom. ii. 

(e) Tbuanua. Mvzerav. Varillas. 
ca) Blfvh’i Mem. vol. ii. 

(4) Davila, lib. xv. Mezeray^ Abriyi CHtuhoI. lorn. e«i. 
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be bad long ardently dedred, leisure to settle the domeatie affiiira of hia 
kingdom; to eultiyate the artd of peace (to whidi ^ genius was no Jeaa 
turned than to those of war), and to contribute to the happiness and prospe¬ 
rity of hie people. 

But before we take a view of the flourishing state of France, nnder the 
e<fuitable Mvemment of this great and good prmce, and the wise ^ministra¬ 
tion of SuUy, or of England during the latter part of the reign of EUixabetfa, 
I must cany forward the contest between Spam and the Unued Provinces. ’ 


LETTER LXXI. 

Spain and the Low CountrtM, from the Peace of Vervim, to the Truce in 
1609, when the JPreedom of the United Pronneee woe acknowledged. 


Soon after the peace concluded between France and Spain at Vervins, a new 
treaty was negotiated between England and the United Provinces, in order 
■ that the war might be supported with vigour against Philip. The States, 
afraid of being deserted by Elizabeth, submitted to what terms she was 
pleased to require of them. They agreed to diminish their debt, which 
amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds, by remitting considerable sums 
annually ; to pay the English troops in the Low Countries ; and to maintain, 
at their own expense, the garrisons of the cautionary towns, while England 
should continue the war against Spain.(l) ■ 

Scarce was this negotiation finished, when Philip II. its first object, 
breathed his last at Madrid ; leaving behind him the character of a gloomy, 
jealous, haughty, vindictive, and inexorable tyrant. With great talents for 
government, he failed to obtain the reputation of a great prince ; because, 
with a perfect knowledge of mankind, and the most extensive power of be¬ 
nefiting them, he became the great destroyer of hia species, and the chief 
instrument of human misery. Hia head fitted him for the throne of Spain, 
and his indefatirable application for the sovereignty of both Indies ; but his 
heart, and his habit of thinking, only for the office of Grand Inquisitor. 
Hence ho was lonp the terror, but never the admiration, of Europe. 

Nor was Philip s character more amiable or estimable in private than in 
rablic life. _ Besides other crimes of a domestic nature, he was accused by 
William prinm of Orange, in the face of all Europe, and seemingly with 
justice, of having sacrificed hia own son, Don Carlos, to his jealous ambition; 
imd of having poisoned ^ third wife, Isabella of France, that he might marry 
Anne of Austria his niece.(8) The particulars of the death of l^n Carlos 
are sufficiently curious to merit attention. That young prince had some¬ 
times taken the liberty to censure the measures of his mtner's government 
In regard to the Netherlands, and was even suspected of a design of putting 
himself at the head of the insurgents, in order to prevent the utter ruin of 
his future subjects, for whose sufferings he had often expressed his compas¬ 
sion. In oonseouence of this suspicion he was put nnder confinement; and 
although several princes ipteroeded for his release, his father was inexoriffile. 
The inquisition, through the influence of the king, who on ail great occa- 
rions consulted the members of that ghostly tribunal, passed sentence 
against the unhappy Carlos; and the inhuman and unnatural Philip nnder 
cover of that sentence, ordered poison, which proved e&ctua] in a few 
hours, to be admini ster^ to his son and heir of empii«.(3) 

No European prince ever possessed such vast resources as Philte II. 
BesldM Els Spanish and Italian dominions, the kingdom of Portugal aM the 
Netherlands, he enjoyed the whole Elast India commerce, and reaped Hid 


Camden. Tbuatiua. Orotiui. 

•■*** of the piince of Orange, in answer to Philip's rrosrrivtion. 

(a) Compare Thuanut, lib. zliii. with Strada, hb. rii. 
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ot that deed, and entreating them not to refuse submission to their natural 
prmMS, who would govern them with lenity, indulgence, and affection. 

Ihe States returned no answer to the archduke’s letter, 'fhey were now 
aetermined to complete that independency for which they had so long strue- 
j^ed. But although their purpose had been less firm, there was a clause m 
the contract which would have produced the same resolution. It providml 
infenta left no isj^ue, all the provinces in the Low Couiitries 
shoidd return to the crown of Spain ; and as there was little probability of 
herhaving offspring, the States saw their danger, ami a\ oided it, by refusing 
to listen to any terms of 8ubmission.(l) 

The first iiiaterial step taken by Albert and Lsaiiell.a for reducing tlieir 
revolted subjects to obedience, was the issuing of an edict, in cuiijanclioii 
with tte Catholic king, precluding the United I’nivima;-. all iiiteri ourse with 
the kiiigdom-s of Sjiain and Portugal, or witli tlie Spanish Netherlands, 'i'lii* 
was a Mvere blow to the commerce of the States. 'J’liey had hitherto, singu¬ 
lar as it may seem, been allowed an open trade with all the S|iaiiish domi¬ 
nions in Europe, and liad drawn much of their wealth from that source, as 
well as increased by it their naval power. An idea of general adinntageoiily 
could have induceu Philip II. to permit sucli a traffic ; and an exjicnence of 
Its balance being in favour of the republic, us w ill always be the cast' between 
industrious and indolent nations, made it now lie urohlhited umler the name 
of an indulgence. But the interdict was issued Urn late effectually to answer 
its end. The Dutch, already strung by sea, sent out a ffeet to cruise upon 
^e Spaniards ; their land levies were prosecuted w ith great diligence ; and, 
in order to mi^e up fur the restraint upon their home trade, they turned 
their views toward India, where they attacked the Spaniards and I’ortugueso, 
and at length monopolised the most lucrative branch of that important 
coDunoce. 

« Meanwhile war was carried on with vigour in the Low Countries. Besides 
Mveral bodies of Germans and Swiss, the States took into theu- service two 
thousand French veterans, disbanded by' Henry Ik. on the concluston of the 
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peace of Vervins: and that prince generoni^ envied the repubMo with 
money, under pretence of paying hia debts. The archduke's ibroes were, ia 
like manner, much augmentM by Areah levies from Spain, Italy,’and Ger¬ 
many. Each party seemed formidable to the other, yet both were eager for 
the combat; and several towns having been taken, many gallantly assaulted, 
and no less gallantly defended on both sides, the two armiM came to a ge¬ 
neral engagement at Nieup^, near Ostend.(l) The field'was obstinacy 
disputed for three hours, llie confederates begw the battle with incredible 
intrepidity ; and the Spanish veterans, who composed the enemy's van, re¬ 
ceived the ^ock with great firmness. 'The conflict was terrible. At length 
the Spaniards rave ground ; but, repeatedly returning to the oham, repeat¬ 
edly were rejp^ed, and, in the issue, utterly, broken and routed, with the 
loss of five thousand men, by the valour of the English auxiliaries under sir 
Francis Vere, who led the van of the confederates.(9) We must not, how¬ 
ever, with some of our too warm countrymen, ascribe the victory solely to 
English prowess. A riiare of the honour, at least, ought to be wowed to 
the military skill of prince Maurice ; to a body of Swiss, immediately under 
his command, that supported the English troops; and to the valour of the 
many gallant volunteers, who had come from all parte of Europe to study 
the art of war under so able and experienced a general, and who strove to 
outdo each other in daring acts of heroism. 

This victory was ot the utmost importance to the United Provinces, as the 
defeat of their army, in the present crisis, must hare been followed by the 
loss of their liberties, and their final ruin as independent states ; but its 
consequences otherwise were very inconsiderable. Prince Maurice either 
mispent his time after the battle, or his troops, as he affirmed, were so ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, as not to be fit for any new enterprise, lUl Albert was 
again ready to take the field with a superior army. Overtures of peace were 
renewed, and rejected by the States. The conf^erates laid siege to Rhim- 
burg, and the archduke to Ostend. Rhimburg was reduced, but Maurice 
did not think his strength sufficient to attempt the relief of Ostend. 

Meantime the siege of that important place was vigorously conducted by 
the archduke in person, at the head of a numerous and well appointed army. 
The brave resistance which he met with astonished but did not discourage 
him. His heart was set on the reduction^of Ostend. All the resources of 
war were exhausted ; rivers of blood were spilt, but neither side was dispi¬ 
rited ; because both received constant supplies, the one by sea, the other 
from the neighbouring country. New batteries were daily raised, and as¬ 
saults made without number, and without effect, 'fhe garrison, commanded 
by sir Francis Vere, who had gallantly thrown himself into the town in the 
face of the enemy, repelled all the attempts of the Spaniards with invincible 
intrepidity ; and at length obliged Albert to turn the siege into a kind of 
blockade, and commit the command to Rivas, one of his generals, while he 
himself went to Ghent, in order to concert new measures for accomplishing 
his favourite enterprise. 

The States embraced this opportunity to change the garrison of Ostend, 
worn out and emariated with continuu fatigue and watching ; and as the 
communication by sea was preserved open, the scheme was executed without 
difficulty. A fresh gairi^n, sullied with every necessary, took charge of 
the town, under the command or colonel Dorp, a Dutchman, colonel Ed¬ 
munds, a Scotchman, and Hertain, a Frenchman ; while sir Fraacia Vere, 
with the former garrison, joined the army under prince Maurice. 

The army before Ostend, composed of Flemings, Walloons, and Spaniards, 
ifas reinforced witii ei^t thousand Italians, under the marquis of Spinola, 
an officer of great military talents, to whom Albert wisely committed the 
conduct of the siege, after the ineffectual efforts of Rivas. Spinola showed, 
that no fortification, however strotw, is Impregnable to an able eagineer'pla¬ 
nished with the necessary force. Oftend was reduced to a heap of ruins ; 

n) Grnlini lib. ix. Reidsn, lib. xvii. BeotivosUo, pu, iii. lib. vi. 

(S) Id. ibid. 
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ternt8.(l) opmola gjanted t&e gam*oD ijonotinible 

aoldien, prince Ah^ce made himself m^ter of Rhfh^^r^ thousand brare 

acq,^Uona wUch mo« than baWd Jf 

employing aU his strength against the nkce was i 'V 

campaignB, from entering th^nited ProrincM. 

the "^on, which thrt intervJof s^riJTaffoTd^ not let si p 

tr^e and manufact^es. Every nerve was sfrained’i^ labour', anj^i erl^ta- 
lent in ingrouity. ^mmerce, both foreign and domestic, flourished - 'iVr 
Moluccas, 1^ been gained; and the East-India comisiny ’ 
th^ prand pillar of the republic, wag establiBhed.( 2 ) * 

counterpoise to th^ advantages, the States had lost thealiianee 
of EngW, in consequenM of the death of Elizabeth, dames 1. her suc- 
ceswr, showed no mclmation to engage in hostilities with Spain ; and con¬ 
cluded, soon rfter his ^ssion, a treaty with that court. Through the in¬ 
tercession of Henry IV. however, he agreed to supjdy the States secretlv with 
money : and what is very remarkable as well as honourable, it appcari. that 
James, m his treaty with Spain, had expressly reserved tlie power of scndiiiK 
aseistance to the United Province8.(3) 

The republic, at present, stood much in need of support. Philiii 111. now 
wnuble that the infanta could hare no issue, anil consoiiuently tlint the 
Netherlands must return to the crown of Spain, came to the reMilntion of 
canyin^ on the wm against the revolted jirovinues with the alioie force of 
his dominions.* Large levies were made fiir tliat purpose ; large sums were 
remitted to the Low Countries; and Spinulu was tiicru declared coniniander- 
in-chief of the Spanish and Italian forces. 

The States ^w their danger, and endeavoured to provide .'igiiinst it. Tliey 
impowered prince Maurice to augment his army ; tliey reerinted tbeir gar¬ 
risons, repaired their fortifications, and every where prejiarcd for a i igorous 
resistance. Spinola expected it, hut was not discouraged : and bis HUC4*4*sri 
was rapid for two campaigns, in spite of all the effort ; of Maurice, iiiil 
although he had made himself master of many important pliu'cs, lie bad yet 
made no impression on the body t>f the republic ; and three biindrcd thou¬ 
sand doubloons a month, the common cxiiense of the army, was a sum tis* 

lawrwA Asm 4-Ua J.-^_1_a.. ,1: L_ .....1 A _.. 1_I. .. 


of pay. He became seoslble of the impracticability of hiH uit<l**rtukiiigy unu 
delivered it as his opinion, that it was more advisable to enjoy the ten pri». 
vincee in peace and security, than to risk the loss of tlie whole NetberlamU 
in pursuit of the other seven, and ruin Spain by a hazardous attempt to noi- 
quer rebel subjects, who had t»>o long tasteil the sweets of lilaTty ever agiuii 
to bear with ease the shackles of monarchv and alisolute doiniiiion.( 'l) 


The court of Madrid was alreiuly coiiviii(»d of the necessity o( an aecom- 
modatiun ; the archduke was heartily tired of the war ; ninl the B..,itimenN 
of the general had great influence both on tlie Spanisli and FlemisJi councils. 
If the duke of Parma liad failed to reduce the seven provinces, and Spiinds 
gave up the attempt, who, it was asked, could hwpe to sulalue them f A« 
there was no answering such a question, it was agreed, tliougli not without 
many scruples, to negotiate with the Bclman republic as an iiiile|ieiidciit 
state. A suspension of arms accordingly took plm-c; eonferoncjw w ere o|M'ni«iJ ; 
Mid, after numberless obstructions and delays, interposed by the Orange lac- 
tion, whose interest it was to continue the war, a truce of twelve years wm 
oonduded at the Hague, through the meditation of France anil Englsna-ta) 


fl> Grotius, lib. ziii. Beativogbo, par. m. lib rn. 
(31 I.e Clerc. Iili. rii. 

(^) Winwood, vul. 11 . 

(4) Ueiitivosho. 

(i) Crotiiu. Utulivuglio. Wiiiwuud. 
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Tbis treaty secured to the United Provinces all the acquMtions they had 
made, freMom of commerce wit^ the dominions of Philip and the archduke, 
on the same footing with other foreign nations, and the full emoyoient 
of those civil and religions liberties for which they had so gloriouslv 
struggled.(l) * ^ 

Scarce had the court of Spain finished one civil war, occasioned by perse¬ 
cution, when it plunged into another. Philip HI. at the instigation of the 
inquisition, and by the advice of his minister, the duke of Lerma, no less 
weak than himself, issued an edict, ordering idl the Morescoes, or descen¬ 
dants of the Moors, to leave the kingdom within the space of thirty days, 
under the penal^ of death. These remains of the ancient conquerors of 
. Spain were chiefly employed in commerce and agriculture; and the prin¬ 
cipal reason assigned for this barbarous decree was, that they were still Ma¬ 
hometans in their hearts, though they conformed outwardly to the rights of 
Christianity, and therefore might corrupt the true faith, as well as disturb 
the pmce of the state. Persecution prompted them to undertake what they 
had hitherto shown no disposition to attempt. They chose themselves a 
king, and endeavoured to oppose the execution of the royal mandate ; but 
being almost utteriy unprovided with arms, they were soon obliged to sub¬ 
mit, and ail banish^ the kingdom.(2) 

By this violent and impolitic measfire, Spain lost near a million of indus¬ 
trious inhabitants ;(3) and as that kingdom was already depopulated by long 
and bloody foreign wars, by repeated emigrations to the New World, and 
enervated by luxury, it now sunk into a state of languor, out of which it 
has never since fully recovered. The remembrance of its former strength, 
however, still made it terrible; and associations were formed for restraining 
the exorbitant power of Spain, after Spain had ceased to bo powerfuL 


LETTER LXXII. 


T/u domettie Hittory of ^nglamUfrom the Defeat of the Spanith Armada, 
in 1488, to the Death of h'lizaheth, with tome Particulars of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

C 

The execution of the queen of Scots, and the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
freed Elizabeth from all apprehensions in regard to the safety of her crown. 
What part she took in the affairs of France and of the United Provinces, and 
what attempts she made by naval armaments to annoy the Catholic king, 
we have already seen. We must now, my dear Philip, take a view of her 
domestic policy, and her domestic troubles ; and of her transactions with 
Scotland and Ireland, from this great tera of her guilt and her glory to that 
of her death, which left vacant the throne of England to the house of Stuart. 

The leading characteristics of Elizabeth’s arnninistration were ceconomv 
and vimiir. By a strict attention to the first, she was able to maintain a 
magnificent court, and; to support the persecuted Protestants in France and 
the Low Countries, without oppressii^ her people, or involving the crown 
in debt ; and by a spiritedcexertion of the second, she humbled the pride of 
Spain, and mve stability to her throne, in spite of all the machinations of her 
enemies. After informing her parliament of the necessity of continuing the 
war against Philip, and how little she dreaded the power of that monarch, 
even though he would make a greater effort than that of his Invincible Ar¬ 
mada, she concluded thus :—“ But I am informed, that when he attempted 
“ this last invasion,-some upon the sea-ooast forsook their towns, flea up 
*' highu into the country, and left all naked and exposed to his entram n^ 


(I) Grotins, lib, zvii. 
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« but I Bwear unto you, by God' if 1 .1 

«a;' ■” “*• “■“ra.T.Rte! 

ing herself under the power of the “mmoM 1 '•"■W* 

larger euppUes, and thereby endangerinAer ro^nl np-r'‘'^?“' "p “''‘r'li'iR 
was .^ays remarkably ie Jons, an^wK^e ^ 

Numberless instances of this occur duriiit: her reiirn iL : 1 ^ 

Court of High Commission, which was v^tJ h "eating the 

^ and supporting the arbitrary decrees of the Star Cham'Ilini.'e gi‘71 
t^er servants wd courtiers^latents for monopolies, winch put into . ' 
““ ^mmerce, industry, and emulation in the .irU, and • si 1‘ 
those who poss^sed them to raise commodities to what price her il .7d 
raised from sixteen pence a husiel to fo;,r(‘vr.u' 
fifteen 6hillii^,(2) and several other articles in jiroiMirtiou. Almost all ili« 
necMsane^life were thus monopolised; which m.adc a certain mcn.h" .!y 
out ironi^y, when the list was read over in the house, “Is not hreaX 
" among the number! (3) 

These gnevMcra were frequently complained of in parli.amont, hut mom 
especially by the Puritanf ; a religiouS sect who maintiiincil, as tlic name 
imports, that the church of England was not yet sufficiently iiurged from the 
e^rs of Mpery, and who carried the same hold spirit tii.it ilict.iteil their 
theological opinions into their political speculations. Itut such eomplaiuts 
wore made at the peril of the members, who were freipientiv committeil to 
custody for undue liberty of speech ; and all motions to remove those enor¬ 
mous grievances were suppressed, as attempts to invade the royal preroga¬ 
tive. The queen herself, by messages to the house, frequentIv'admouislied 
the commons “not to meddle with what nowise helonged to them (matleis of 
“ state or religion), and what did not lie within the compass of their uiuler- 
“ standingand ^e warned them, “ since neither her commamls nor tlio 
“ example of their wiser brethren (tliose devoted to the court) could recl.oni 
“ their audacious, arrogant, and presumiituous folly, tliat some other speries 
“ of correction must be found for thcni.'’(t) 

These messages were patiently received by the majority of the houw. 
Nay, it was asserted, “that the royal prerogative was not io be canvasM.il, 
“ nor disputed, nor examined, and did not ei eii admit of any limitation ; 
“ that absolute princes, such as the sovereigns of Knglaiul, were a species 
“of divinity; that it was in vain to attempt tying the iiiiccn's hands hv 
“ laws or statutes, since, by her dispensing jiower, she couhl loosen herseff 
“ at pleasure !”(^)—Hut the Puritans, who alone possessed any just sciili- 
ments of freedom, and who employed all their industry to he electeil into 
parliament, still hazarded the utmost indignation of Elizalieth, in \ indicating 
the natural rights of mankind. They continued to keen alive that precious 
spark ofliberty wbuffi they had re-kindled ; and which, biirniiig fiercer from 
confinement, broke out into a blaze under the two succeeding rci 'iis, and, 
amtated but not smothered by opposition, consumed the chiircli and monar¬ 
chy ; from whose ashes, like the fabled pheenix, singly to arrest the admira¬ 
tion of ages, sprung our present glorious and hagpv constitution. 

Among the subjects which Elizabeth prohibited tlie |iarliaiiiciit from taking 
into consideration, was the succession to the crown. Hut as all danger from 
a rival claim had expired with the queen of Scots, a motion was maile hy 
Peter Wentworth, a puritan, forjietitioning her majesty t<> fix the sucso.- 
l^n; which, though m itself sufficiently res|M!ctlul, inia’iiscd the queen to 
Such a degree, that she ordered AVentworth to he Hcnt.to the 1 ower, and all 
meoD^rs who seconded him to the Fleet.(ti) Her nialigmty against 

0) D’Ewes, Jtmnutlof Parliament, 

(S) Ibid. 

(a) Ibid. 
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Mmry Menu to iiaTO Mttled upon her eon James; Xor she set only continued 
to avoid Bcknowled^iia him as hbr successor, tnoui^ a peacealile and ua>r 
aapirinpr prince, but renued to assist him in suppressing a conspiracy of some 
Catholic noUemn, in conjunction with the Kuig of Sp^, their common 
enemyJl) Wie endeavours to keep him Inperoetualj^i e n de pce, bybribi^ 
his ministers, or fomenting discontents among his subjects ; and ^e appears 
to have been at the bottom of a conspiracy, formed by the earl of Cowrie, for 
seising the king's person though not, as commonly supp<Med, with a de> 
s^ to tdce awap his life. 

Meanwhile Eluabeth’s attention waa much occupied Inr the affUrs of Ire> 
land, where the English eovereigutv had hitherto Wen uttle more than no- 
minaL The Irish princes and nobles, divided among themselves, readily 
paid the exterior marks of obedience to a powdr whidi they were not able 
to resist; but as no durable force waa ever kept on foot to retain them in 
submimion, they still relapsed into their former state of barbarous indepen* 
dency. Other reasons conspired to prevent a cordial union. The anmll 
army which waa maintained in Ireland never being n^ularly paid, the ofiBcers 
were obliged to give their soldiers the privilege of free quarters upon the 
natives. Rapine and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed Mtween 
the conquerors and the conquered; apd that, together witn the old opposi¬ 
tion of manners, laws, and interests, was now heightened by religious ani¬ 
mosity, the Irish beii^ still Catholios, and in a great measure Bavage8.f3) 

The romantic and impolitic projdct of the English princes for subduing 
France occasioned this inattention to the affairs of Ireland ; a conquest preg¬ 
nant with many solid advantagM, and infinitely more suit^ to their condi¬ 
tion. Elizabeth early saw the importance of that island, and took several 
measures for reducing it to a state of greater order and submission. Besides 
furnishing her deputies, or governors of Ireland, with a stronger force, she 
founded an university in Dublin, with a view of introducing arts and learn- 
1^ into that capital and kingdom, and of civilising the barbarous manners 
oAhe people.(4) But unhappily sir John Perrot, in 1585, being then lord 
deputy, put arms into the hands of the inhabitants of Ulster, m order to 
enable them, without the assistance of the Engl^ government, to repress 
the incursions of the Scottish islanders; and Philip 11. having, about the 
same time, engtmed many of the Irish gentry to serve in his armies in the 
Low Countries, Ireland thus provided both with officers and soldiers, with 
discipline and arms, was thenceforth able to miuntain a more regular war. 
and became more formidable to England. 

Hugh O'Neale, the head of a potent dan, had been raised by the queen 
to the dignity of earl of Tyrone; but preferring the pride of barb^us 
lioense and dominion to the pleasures of opulence and tranquillity, he se¬ 
cretly fomented the discontents of his countrymen, and formed the project 
«f rendering himsdf independent, 'frusting, however, to the influence of 
his deceitful oaths and protestations, as he was not yet suffidentiy prtmared, 
he surrendered himself into the hands of sir William Ruasel, who oad been 
appointed the queen's deputy in Irdand ; and being dismissed, in consequence 
of these protections of bis pacific disposition, and retiring into hu own 
country, he embraced the daring resolution of rising in open rebellion, and 
of relying no longer on the lenity and imprudence of nis enemies. His 
aueoess exceeded his most sanguine hopes. After amusing sir John Norris, 
sent over to reduce him to ob^eace, with treacherous promises and pro¬ 
posals of aocommodstion, by means of which the war was spun out for some 
yean, he defeated the Eugush army under sjr Hemry Bagnal, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the command on the deaUi of the gallant Norris, and who was left 
dead oa tiie field, together with fifteen hundred inen.(5) 

nita.victory, which mightily animated the courage of the Irish, and -nin^i 

(I) SjieUwood. 

Cl) KobarUon, i/uC. Scot. vol. ii. 

n) Spenter't J/ccoimto/ /rtlaMi/, 

( 4 ) Sir John Davis. Camden. 

(5) Id.ibid. 
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tbe reputetion of Tyrone, who now assumed the tv.ii 

Cooatrjr, made Elizabeth sensible of the _ ** 

vigorous measures. And she appointed at hie mJL**lil”***l"*u **** 'T*' **y 
favourite the earl of Essex, eve^mbitious of ™*«ai*W 

Ir^ under the tiUe of uird UeSSn^ v:^S 
unlimited ; and, in order to insure him buc4ss^iSi« thTl^i^T.'urS 
an army.rf rixteen thou«ind foot m.d thirteen t!S:jJ3^‘t;:^But ^ 
unaoq^ted witt the country, and misled by interested coun^ dh^i: 
pomttrf the expeomioM of tte oueen and the nation; and, feari^the to£l 
ahena^ of h« aff^ions, by the artifices of hU cwmies, he ei^rW ^ 
rash r^lntion retummg home, expressly contrary to her orders and nr- 

nv^ at court before any one was ^prised of his intentions-d) 


—-r---—--- - ™-*aas,^ aEnxTiiMiiVlil. VI XsJlMDein. Mie H'M 

incApaUe^ in tbat moment of soft surprise^ of treating him with severitv • 
hence Essex was toduc^ to say, on retiring, he thanked God, that thouirfa he’ 
had suffered much trouble and many storms abroad, he found a sweet cahn 
at home.(it) 

Ebzabeth, however, had no sooner leisure for recollection, than her dis- 
pli^re returned. All Essex's faults^again took possession of her mind, 
and ahe thought it necessary, by some severe discipline, to subdue that 
haughty and imperious spirit, which, presuming on her partiality and iniliil- 

f ence, had ventured to disregard her instructions, and disobey her commands. 

he ordered him to be confined; and, by a decree of the privy iHiuncil, lie 
was deprived of all his emplo^ents, except thst of Master of the llonie. 
and sentenced' to remain a prisoner during her majesty’s pleasure. 

Humbled by this sentence, but still trusting to the queen's tenderness, 
Essex wrote to her, that he kissed her majesty's hand, and the rod witli which 
she had corrected him; but that he could never recover his wonted cheer¬ 
fulness, tiU she deigned to admit him to that presence, which had over keen 
the chief source of his happiness and enjoyment. He had now resolved, ha 
added, to make amends for his past errois; to retire into a rural solitude, 
and say with Nebuchadnezzar, “ Let my dwelling be with the beasts of the 
*' field, let me eat grass as an ox, and lie wet with the dew of heaven, till it 
" shall please the queen to restorh me to my undpr8tanding.'’(3) 

Elizabeth, who bad always declared to the world, and even to Essex him¬ 
self, that the purpose of her severity was to correct, not to ruin him, was 
much pleased with these sentiments; and replied, that she heartily wished 
his actions might correspond with bis expressions. Eve^ one ex|iected that 
he would soon be restored to his former degree of credit and favour ; nay, 
as is naiial in reconciliations proceeding from tenderness, that lio_ would ac¬ 
quire an additional ascendant over bis fond mistress. Hut Easex's enemies, 
by whom she was continually surrounded, found means to perauade the 
quemii tbat his lofty spirit was not yet sufficiently subdueil; und, as a far- 
taw trial of his submission, she refused to renew a patent, which he poa- 
seasad, for a monopoly of sweet wines. She even ux^^panied her rel^ 
with an insult. " An ungovernable beast," added she, “ must be stinted in 

" its provender."(4) , , . _ i i 

Essex, who had with diflSculty restrained hit* proud heart so long, and 
whose patienoe was now exhausted, imagining, from this fresh instMee 
verity, that the queen was become inexorable, gave full rem to hta violm^^ 
poeiuon, and threw off all appearance of duty and respect. Already hi^ m 
the public &vour, he practised anew every art of populan^. He w djilgrf 
himself in gnat liberties of speech; particularly in regard to tte 
petMQ, which waestiU an object of her vanity, and on 
. to be complimented, though approaching to her seveatieta year. 

(1) Winwood. rol. i. 
ti) LtttcTBt rol. ii. 

(S) ckoideti. 
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And what w'aa, if possible, still more mortifring to Elizabeth, he made secret 
•ppU^tiont to the king of Scotland, her'heir md presumptive successor, 
Bering to extort an immediate (ledaration in his favour.(l'^ 

But James, although sufficiently desirous of securing the succession of 
England, and thopgh he had negotiated with all the courts of Europe, in 
order to procure support to his hereditary title, did not approve of tlie vio- 
lentrfneans which £^z proposed to employ for that end. His natural timi¬ 
dity of tempM' made him averse against any bold rapedient; and he was 
afraid, if the attempt should fail, that Elizabeth might be induced to take 
some extraordinary step to his prejudice. Essex, however, continued to 
jnidte use of that prince’s claim, as a colour for his rebellious projects. A 
select council of malecontents was formed ; and it was agreed to seize the 
palace, to oblige the queen to remove all Ebsqx's enemies, to call a parlia¬ 
ment, and to settle the succession, together with a new plan of government.(3) 
Elizabeth had some intimation of these desperate resolutions. Essex was 
summoned to attend the council ; but he received a private ^ote, which 
warned him to provide for his safety. He concluded that all his conspiracy 
was discovered ; excused himself to the council, on account of a pretended 
indisposition; and, as he judged it impracticable to seize the palace without 
more preparations, he sallied forth; at the head of about two hundred fol¬ 
lowers, and attempted to raise the c^ty. But the citizens, though much at¬ 
tached to his person, showed no disposition to join them. In vain did he 
tell them, that his life was in danger, and that England wm sold to the Spa¬ 
niards. Th^ flocked about him in amazement, but remained silent and in¬ 
active ; and Essex, despairing of success, retreated with difficulty to his own 
house. There he seemed determined to defend himself to the last extre¬ 
mity, and rather to die, like a brave man, with his sword in his hand, than 
ignominiously by the hands of the executioner ; but, after some parley, bis 
resolution faued him, and he surrendered at discretion.(3) 

Orders were immediately given for the trial of Essex, and the most consi¬ 
derable of the other conspirators. Their guilt was too notorious to admit of 
any doubt, and sentence was pronounced accordingly. The queen, who had 
behaved with the utmost composure during the insurrection, now appeared 
all station and irresolution. The unhappy condition of Essex awakened 
her fondness afresh : resentment and affection shared her breast at turns; 
the care of her own safety, and concern fSr her favourite. She signed the 
warrant for hie execution, she countermanded it; she again resolved on his 
death, she felt a new return of tenderness. She waited impatiently for the 
intercession of a friend, to whom she might yield that forgiveness, which of 
herself she was ashamed to grant. No such friend appears; and Elizabeth, 
imagining this ungrateful neglect to proceed from Essex's haughtiness— 
from a pride of spirit, which disdained to solicit her clemency, at last per¬ 
mitted the sentence to be put in execution.(4) He was privately beheaded 
in the Tower, to prevent the danger of a popular insurrection. 

Such was the untimely fate of Robert d'Evreux, earl of E^ei. Brave, 
generous, affable, incapable of disguising his own sentiments or of misrepre¬ 
senting those of others, he possessed the rare felicity of being at once the 
favourite of his sovereign, and the darling of the people. But this so for¬ 
tunate circumstance proved the cause of liis destruction. Confident of the 
queen's parti^ty towards him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her 
with a haughtiness which neither her love nor her dignity wuld bear; and, 
when bis rashness, imprudence, and violence, had exposed him to her r^ent- 
ment, he hoped, by means of his popularity, to make her submit to h<s im¬ 
perious will. But the attachment or the people to his person was not strow 
enough to diake their allegiance to the throne. He saw his mistake, thoum 
too late ; and his death was accompanied with many circumstances of the 
most hunuliating penitence. But bis remorse unhappily took a wrong dtr«l}« * 

(I) Bircli’s Afem. vol. ii. 

it) Cnmdea. 

(S) Ibid. 
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to to .i.h u" 

auMtion^, wkatever he m^fht imiwne in those momenta of affiSn whe 
Aw, in bewaihnff his crimeg, he diTnot secretly mourn his disap,^^ .ml 
bition, snd in naming Jus accomplices hope to appease his sovereiim Rut 
however that migh^. it is sincerely to hi lame.It^ed tha? a 
of so many noble virtues should have involved not only hiS, b^Tma^ 
of his friends in rum. ^ ' “‘»«y 

The king of Scotland, who had a great regard for Essex, though he neg¬ 
lected his violent counsels, no sooner heard of his criminal and imsuccossflul 
enterprise, than he sent two iwnbassadors to the court of England in order 
to intercede for his life, as frell as to congratulate the queen on her escape 
from the late insurrection and conspiracy. But these envoys arrived tlai 
late to execute the first part of their instructions, and therefore prudenih- 
concealed it. Elizabeth received them with all possible marks ofresiHH-t • 
and, during their residence in England, they found the dispositions of moii 
as favourable as they could wish to the Scottish succession. Tlu.v even en 
tered into a private correspondence with secretary CecU, son of tliV late lord 
treasurer Burleigh, whose influence, after the fall of Essex, was umoiitroul- 
ed.(a) That profound courtier thought it prudent to acquire, l.v this la.licy, 
the confidence of a prince, who might soon become his master;' and Janie’s, 
having gained the man whose opposition he had hitherto chiefly fenriHl’, 
waited in perfect security till time should bring about that eieiit abicli 
would open his way to the English thi one.{3) 

While thes^ things were transacting in Britain, lord Moiintjoy, w ho sni-- 
ceeded Essex in Ireland, had restored the queen's authority in that kingdom. 
He defeated the rebels near Kinsale, though su])]>orted by six thoiisaiid Sjia- 
niards, whom he expelled the island ; and many of the chieftains, after 
skulking for some time in the woods and morasses, submitted to mercy, and 
received such conditions as the deimty was jdeased to prescribe. Ki en Ty¬ 
rone petitioned for terms ; which, being denied him, he was obliged to 
throw himself on the queen’s clemency.(4) 

But Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any pleasure from this un¬ 
fortunate conclusion of the war, ^hich had long occupied her uoiiiicils, ex¬ 
hausted her treasury, and disturbed her domestic peace. Though in her 
seventieth year, she had hitherto enjoyed a good state of health ; hut the 
infirmities of old age at length began to steal upon her, and with them that 
depression of spirits by which they are naturally accompanied. She had lui 
offsprigg to inherit her extensive dominions : no son, no danghtor, to whom 
she could transmit her sceptre, and the glories of her illubtrious reign ; no 
object of affection to alleviate her sorrows, or on whom she could repost' her 
increwing cares. There lay the source of her most dangcroiw diseusc. A 
deep melancholy, which nothing could dissipate, and which rendered her dead 
to evecy hnman satisfaction, had settled on her mind. 

ITssin. as I have already observed, had been consigned to tlic exeriilioner 
selelw <w it suspicion that the obstinacy and haughtiness of his spirit, still 
diadainhM. submission, would not permit him to implore the quei'ii s clemen¬ 
cy. His criminal designs would have been forqven, as the extravaganres 
of a grOat soul; but his want of confidence in tMh affertion of nn iiidnlgenl 
mistilss, or bis sullen contempt of her mercy, were 
mies knew it : they took advantage of it, to hasten hm 

friends were afraid to interpose, lest they should ^ ”'•’[ 1 ^ ,1 a„,| 

tors of bis treason. But no sooner was the fatal blow s t ru c k, than, 
envy being laid asleep, his merits were ^ 'mo slie 

timents of duty and ^loyalty were extoU^. 

■higtt been deceived, and lamented her rashness, m t ng 


'CD Winwood, rol. i. 
CS> CHhoriie. 

(8) Spatswuod. 

(4) Csinrlcn. 
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life iter hsppiiww depoided. Hia raenMny became, 4ai^ mMe 4aar toJher, 
and she aeiaoia meataioed hia came without teara.^^ Other drcumataaew 
eonaplred to hei^ten her regret. Her courtiera havuig no longer the aupo- 
rior ftvour of feaer to dr^, grew leaa reapeotfiil aira aaaiduoua in their 
attaadanee, and all men deaiioiu of joeferment aeoned to look forward to 
her an coeaaor. The people cau^t the temper of the court, the queen went 
abroad without the uauu acola^tiona. And aa a farther cauae of unead- 
neaa, ahe had been jirevidled on, contrary to her moat aolemn declarations 
and resolutions, to pardon Tyrone, whose rebellion had created her so much 
trouble, and whom ahe regarded as the remote cause of all her favourite's 
miafortunes. An unexpected discovery completed her sorrow, and rendered 
her melanchtdy mortal. . 

While Elssex was in high favour with Elizabeth, she had given him a ring 
as a pledge of her affection; and accompanied it with a promise, that into 
whatever disgrace he might fall, or whatever prejudices ahe migU be induced, 
by his enemies, to entertain against him, on producing that ring he might 
depend on her for forgiveness. This precious gift he had reserved for the 
finm extremity. All his misfortunes had not been able to draw it from him; 
but after his condemnation, he resolved to try its efiScacy, and committed it 
to the countess of Nottingham, in order to be delivered to the queen. The 
countess communicated the matter fit her husband, one of Essex’s most im- 

I ilacable enemies, who persuaded her to act an atrocious part; neither to de- 
iver the ring to the queen nor return it to the earL Elizabeth, who had 
anxiously expected that last appeal to her tenderness, imputed an omission, 
occasioned by the countess's treachery, to the disdainful pride of her favour¬ 
ite ; and she was chiefly induced, by the resentment arising from that idea, 
to sign the warrant for his execution.(!ii) 

Conscience discovered what it could not prevent, 'fhe countess of Not¬ 
tingham falling ill, and finding her end fast approaching, was seized with 
remorse on account of her perfidy. She desired to see the queen, in order to 
reveal to her a secret, without disdosing which she could not die in peace. 
When the queen entered her apartment, she presented the fatal ring; re¬ 
lated the purpose for which she had received it, and begged forpveness. All 
Elizabeth 8 affection returned, and all her rage was roused. “ Gk)d may for- 
“ give you,” cried she, "but I never can^!” diaking the dying countess in 
her bed, arid rushing out of ^e room.(S) 

Few and miaerabm, after this discovery, were the days of Elizabeth. Her 
spirit left her, and existence itself seemed a burden, ^he rejected all conso¬ 
lation : she would scarcely taste food, and refused every kind of medicine, 
dedaring that ahe wished to die, and would live no longer. She could not 
«ven be prevailed on to go to bed; but threw herself on the carpet, where 
she remained, pensive and silent, during ten days and nights, leaidng on 
GushioBs, and bolding her finger almost continually in her mouth, with her 
eyes open, and fixed upon the ground. Her sighs, her groans, were all ex¬ 
pressive of some inwi^ grief, which she car^ not to utter, and whidi 
preyed upon hfiV life. At uust, her death being vinUy approaching, tlm privy 
council eent to know her will, in regard to her snoeeaMr. She anawered 
with a feeble voice, that am ahe had hdd a regal eeeptre, she desired no other 
than a royal ancoeaaor ; and on CecU't deling her to exphdn hetndf, she 
said, " who ahould tet bd but my nearest kinsman the kiim of Soots ?" She 
expired soon after, without a struggle, her body being totaUy wanted by an- 
gudi and Bbatinenee.(4) 

0) Mem. voL ii. 

« Mrob's MemiMrt serf Ntgatimtimu. 
to Ibid. 

(4) ysindcn. Bireb. Stiypa. lu tbit sccount of tbe doatb of Elisabeth. I bsveJif* 
fered, in toine ptnicoUn, from the crowd of hittorisnt. Bat, in conformitr witDge* 
nersl tettimonr, I bare mentioned ber noauauirfOH of the kina of Scotland ee her txc- 
ccMtvrt ret a rapectsbleare-andear-witnetitelb ut.Thot tbe wae veerAfew before tbe 
quetMao rebUtve to tbe tuccetuoM was propatrd by tbe privy ceiincil. He candidly addt, 
Mwever, " that by luiUina ber band to ber bean, when tbe kina of Scott wat named to 
tucceod ber, (bey off danr tr wat tkt moH the detirrd tkuuld reign after ker." tile- 
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HMftrVHloM ikot affwd a more strikiiw lemon on the nneubetaalhkl nature 
of heMan g r e atn ee a than in Uie dose of this celebrated rei^ Feir aore- 
reignm ever eirayed aeoeptro with more dignity than Eliaabeth; fair here 
enbyed more onlfonn prosperity, and none conid be more beloved by tbnjr 
people j yet this great prinoem, after all her glory and popularly, lived to 
fall mto ne^eot, and sunk to the grave beneath the pramare of t prirate 
grief, aocompaaied by ^cumatsnees of distress, srhicfi the wretch on the 
^rture might pity, and which the elave who expires at the oaTd^ not 
feeL But tiie TOign of Eluibeth yidds other lessons. It shows to what a 
degree of wealth and cons^uenoe a nation may be raised in a few yean by 
a wise and vigorous administration: and what powerful efforts may be m’ade 
by a brave and united people, in repelling or annoying an enemy, how supe¬ 
rior soever in force. * 

The character of Elizabeth herself has bera too often drawn to admit of 
any new feature, and is best delineated in her conduct. To all the personal 
jealousy, the coquetry, and little vanities of a woman, she united tlie sound 
understanding and film spirit of a man. A greater share of feminine soft¬ 
ness might have made her more agreeable as a wife or a mistress, though not 
a better queen ; but a less insidious policy would have reflected more lustre 
on her aaministration, and a less rigid frugality, on some occasions, would 
have given more success to her arms! But as she was, and as slie acted, 
she must be allowed to have been one of the greatest sovereigns that ever 
filled a throne, and may perhaps be considered as the most illustrious femals 
that ever did honour to humanity. 


LETTER LXXIII. 

JFranee, from the Peace of Vervine, in 159S, to the death of Henry JV. la 
1610, totf* tome Account of the Affaire of Germany under Rudolph II. 

No kingdom, exempt from the horrors of war, could he mom wretched than 
France, at the peace of Vervins. The crown was loa^ with debts uid pen¬ 
sions; the country barren and desolated; the jieople poor and mi^ble ; 
and the nobility, from a long habit of rebellion, rapine, and disoider, had lost 
all sense of justice, aUegiance, or legal subraissiou. They YTwI’ 

tomed to set at nought the authority of the prince, to invade the royal pre- 
rogative, and to sport with the Uves and property of the 

iSappily Francowaa favoured with a king, equally able and wi ling to re¬ 
medy these evUs. Henry IV. to a sincere regard for the weKare of h« 
Bubj^, added a sound head and a bold heart. His superiority t" 

whiLh be had been habituated from his most 
sway with aU men of the military profession ; “"f. 

drmidAtv i-«Hv%mmeiided to the nobility in «ner»l, wnwe nw 

and upright minister, on whom he m^t de important mat- 

goverWent, and with whom he f'ifht con*uU ^ de 

ten of state. Such an assistant he found m his ^ hw 

Roaoi, whom he created duke of SuUy, in order to give mo ^ 

meesurea. . . . - Hpucv IV. Equally brave in 

. ^uUy seemed formed to be the minister more coolness snd 

t£e fiid, and penetrating in the cabinet, he possesseu ra 

Motn the Life Y 

Iste esrlif Csrke, editor of Csrey» Memoir, ^ ^ 

thu tign : he (uppoMS it might he the effect of P»iu. 
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peiMverance i^aa tlMt (Minee, wIwb- v o l Btilit y- *Bi <pdoltaMB*of 

(bought 4id not-permit faim to attend long to any one obJfletj(1) Attaobdd 
to Jua master’e person by friendshiip, and to bis intoreat and the pnblie good 
by principle, be employed hlntseli with the most indefatigable mdustry to 
reatore the dignity of the crown, without nving umbrage to the nobility, or 
trespassing on the rights of the people. His oare was the iiniinces; and 
it is inconceivable in how little time he drew the most exact order out of 
that chaos, in which tiiey had been involved by his predecessors. He made 
the king perfectly master of his own affairs; dWsting the wh<de system of 
the finances into tables, by the help of which Henry could see, almost at a 
single glance, all the different brancnes of his revenue and expenditure. He 
levied taxes in the shortest and most frugal manner possible; for he 
held, that every man so employed was a citizen lost to the public, and yet 
maintained' by the public. He diminished all the expenses of govern¬ 
ment ; but, at the same time, paid every one punctuaUy, and took care that 
the king should always have such reserve, as not to be obliged, on any emer¬ 
gency, either to lay new impositions on his people, or to make use of cre- 
dit.(2) By these prudent measures, he paid, in the space of five years, all 
the debts of the crown ; augmented the revenue four millions of livies, and 
had four millions in the treiisury, though he had considerably reduced the 
taxeB.(.3) *' 

Sully's attention, however, was not confined merely to the finances. He 
had the most sound notions of policy and legislation; and he endeavoured 
to convert them into practice. “ If I had a principle to establish," says he, 
it would be this; that good moraU and good laws are reciprocally formed 
“ hy each other" No observation can be more just, or of more importance to 
society; for if the government neglect the manners, a relaxation of man- 
jiers will lead to a neglect of laws; and the evil will go on always increas¬ 
ing, until the community arrive at the highest degree of corruption, when 
it must reform or go to ruin. “ Hence,” adds Sully, “ in the affairs of men, 

“ the excess of evil is always the source of good.’X-t) In consequence of this 
mode of thinking, he co-operated warmly with the king’s wishes, in restoring 
order and justice throughout all parts of his dominions, and in getting such 
laws enacted as were further necessary for that purpose. 

But Sully’s maxims, though in generalcexcellent, were better suited in 
some respects to a poor and small republic than to a great and wealthy mo¬ 
narchy. Sensible that a fertile country, well cultivated, is the principal 
source of the happiness of a people, and the most solid foundation of na¬ 
tional prosperity, he gave great encouragement to agriculture. But the 
austerity of his principles made him an enemy to all manufactures connect¬ 
ed with luxury, although it is evident that a prosperous people will possesa 
themselves of such manufactures; and that, if they cannot fabricate them, 
they must be purchased from foreigners with the precious metals, at with 
the common produce of the soil, which might otherwise be employed in the 
maintenance of useful artisans. 

Henry himself, whose ideas were more liberal, though generally less ac¬ 
curate than those of his minister, had juster notions of this matter. He ac¬ 
cordingly introduced the culture and the manufacture of silk, contra]^ to 
the opinion of Sully: and the success was answerable to his expectations. 
Before his death, he had the satisfaction to see that manufacture not only 
supply the home consumption, but bring more money into the kingdom than 
any or the former staple commodities.(S) 

Henry also establi^ed, at great expense, manufactures of linen and ta- 
]ie8try. The workmen for the first he drew from the United Provinces; for 
the last, from the Spanish Netherlands. He gave high wages and good 
settlements to aU.((>) Hence his success. He was sensible that industriuap • 

(1) Mezeny. 

(2) Thuaiiiia. 

de Sally, tuin. iv. 

(4) lij. ihifl. 

(.*>) Sir G. Carew’s/fr/ri/ioM ff/ the State uf France under Henry IV, 

(6') P. Matthieu. 
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M n« ^VB^th«r native country without the temptation of 
! that they had left it, «nd.become rich, thl^ wZd b^S! 
turn, in orfer to enjoy the company of their friends and 


people wonM i 

profit t 

dined to return, m oraer lo enjoy tne company of their friends und feUow- 
dtixeue, unl^^freed by e uch advantages as should over-balance that desire 
In order to f^itato cojnmew, and promote the conveniency of his subiects' 
he built the I^nt-Ne^, and cut the canal of firiare. which j'oins the ^ine 
and Loire; he had projected the junction of the two seas, when a period 
was put to hiB life, and with that to all his other great designs. * 

In the pr^ution of these wise and salutary measures, which rahed 
France from the desoktion and miseiy in which she was inrolrcd to a mon, 
flounshing condition than she had ever enjoyed, Henry met with . 

tible of tender impr^ions ^as continually engaging him in ne« amouis 
dMtructive at once of his domestic peace and of thh public traimuilUtv . ml’ 
what w truly extraordinary in a man of gallantry, the last attacbmei’it 
peared always to be the strongest. His sensibility, instead of being l.lnnl. Il 
seemed only to become keener by the clmnge of objects. Scarce bad ile.nli 
relieved him from the importunities of Gabriel d’Estree.s, »Iioin lie bail created 
duchess of Beaufort, and who possessed such an absolute a%<-eiidant over lum 
that he seemed resolved to marry her contr.iry to the advice of bis wisest 
counsellors—^no sooner was he extricatAl from’this embarrassniciit, than be 
gave a promise of marriage to Henrietta d’Entragiies, tlioiiub not yet di¬ 
vorced from Margaret of Valois, his lir.st queen, w hose licentious amoiiis liail 
digusted him, though perhaps as excusable as his own. Tliat .11 tful uaiiloii 
had drawn this promise from him, before she wonlil crown his wishes. 
He showed the obligation to Sully, when ready to lie delivered ; and th.it 
faithful servant, transported witti zeal for his iiiaster's liunonr, tore it in 
pieces. " I believe you are turned a fool!” said Henry. “ 1 knew- it," re¬ 
plied SuUy ; “and wish I were the only fool in l''rancc.’'( 1) 

Sully now thought himself out of favour for ever; and reniaiiied in lliat opi¬ 
nion, when the king surprised him, by adding to liis rornier i'iii|ilo\iiicut' 
that of master of the ordnance. The sentence of divorce, uhicli llciiri li.id 
long been soliciting at Koine, was procured in ; and he married, 111 order 
to please his subjects, Mary of Medicis, niece to the grc.ii duke of Tiisc.inv. 
But this step did not put an end^ his g.illnntries, winch cuiiliiiiied to em¬ 
broil him perpetually either witli the queen or his iiiistrcs-, created iiiiiichi- 
oness of Verneuil. And Sully, whose gooil offices were always required on 
such occa^ons, often found the utmost difficulty in iiccoiiii..ii l.itiiig these 
amorous quarrels, which greatly agitated the mind of 1 iciiry.i‘,i; 

But Henry's most alarming troubles proceeded from the iiitiigiu's of t)ie 
court of Spain. By these the duke of Savoy was eircuur.igcd n maiiitaiii 
war against him; and, after that prince was hunihled, the duke oi llirou 
was drawn into a conspiracy, which cost him his he.id. Ollier coiispir.icies 
were formed through the same instigation : the ipieen herself '■ as iudnred 
to hold a secrect correspondence with Spain, and a Sji.inisli faction began to 
appear in the king’s councils. (3) 

These continued attempts to disturb the peace of bis kingdom, and saji 
the foundation of his throne, made Henry resolve to curry into cscculimi 
a design which he had long meditated, of liuml^ligg the bous«! of Austria, 
and circumscribing its powers in Italy' and (Jerinany. " bile he was maliir- 
ing that great pweet, a dispute concerning the succession to tfic (fiicliies of 
Cfeves and Juliers afforded him a pretext for taking arms; and this circiini- 
etance naturally leads us to cast an eye on the st,itc of the empire. 

have already brought down the affairs of fiermany to the dertli oi 
Maximilian II. His son, Uodol|ih II. who inherited, as 1.0. ’1'".*’ ^ 

the pacific disposition of fiis father, succeeded him on t le iinperi 

11) tom. ii. . , .. ,.r n... ..ssL ...ic of llriirr's 1.110- 

W Ibid. tol'-J’'- *, '"‘oV’" I'u hr no mi bs'v c iasllcd 111* gieaict 

racter which induced the •»** lUyle 10 SHI. ' 

heroes of aotiiinitr, if he li.ui been early d.-pnica oMus Tin 

tS) Uapleix. Mezerny 
($ UtW LXVIII. 
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throne in 1$79; and, alUiough more occupied about the beareatkaa the 
earth (being deroted both to aetronomy and aatndog^, which be studied 
under the famoua Tjreho Brahe), the empire doiiiw hia kn^ reign ei^mred 
almost uidntemiptM tranquillity. The equity of hio administration tmn- 
penaated for its weakness. The chief distnrbaiieea whi<di he met with pro¬ 
ceeded from bis brother Matthias, whom we have seen governor or the 
United Provinces. The Turks, as usual, had invaded Hungary; Matthias 
had been succesafol in opposing their progress; and a peace h^ been con¬ 
cluded, in lOOe, with sultu Aimmet, sucoeosor ^ Mahomet IIL 'llie Hun¬ 
garians thus relieved, became jealous of th^ religioas rights, amferred 
their crown upon Matthias, their deliverer, who granted them full Ifoerty of 
cunsdence, with every other privilem which they could desire.(l) Matttias 
afterward became master of Austria and Mmdria, on the same eonditions; 
and the emperor Rudolph, in order to avoid the horrors of civil war, con¬ 
firmed to him those usurpations, together with the succession to the king¬ 
dom of Bohemia, where the Lutheran opinions had taken deep root.(S) 

In proportion as the reformed religion gained ground in Hungary and 
Bohemia, the Protestant princes of the empire bec^e desirous of securing 
and extending their privileges; and their demands being refused, they en¬ 
tered into a new confMeracy called the Evangelical Union. This association 
was opposed by another, formed to protect the ancient faith, under the name 
of the Catholic League. The succession to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers 
roused to arms the heads of the two parties, who may be said to have slum¬ 
bered since the peace of Passau. 

John William, duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, having died without 
issue, several competitors arose for the succession, and the most powerful 
prepared to support their title by the sword. In order to prevent the evile 
which most have been occasioned by sudrviolent contests, da well as to sup¬ 
port his own authority, the emperor cited all the daimaats to appear before 
nim, within a certain term, to explain the nature of their sevew preten¬ 
sions. Meanwhije he sequestered the fiefs in dispute, and sent his cousin 
Leopold, in quality of {rovernor, to take possession of them, and to rule them 
in his name, till the ri^t of inheritance should be settled. Alarmed at this 
step, John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg, 
two of the competitors, united against thr emperor, whom they suspected 
of interested views. They were simported by the elector Palatine, and 
the other princes of the Evan^icol Union, as the emperor was by the elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, one of the claimants, and the princes of the Catholic Lea¬ 
gue ; and in order to be a match for their enemies, who were in alliance with 
tb^ope and the king of Spain, they applied to the king of France.fS) 
Hemy, as has been observed, wanted only a decent apolo^ for breaking 
openly ^th the house of Austria. That apology was now rumiriied him. 
The Protestant envoys found him well disposed to assist them: and a do¬ 
mestic event contributed to confirm his resofation. The king was enamoured 
of the princess of Condd.(4) Her husband, in a fit of jealously, carried her 
to Brussels. The archduke Albert afforded them protection, notwithstanding 
a measaro from the Vtenoh court, demanding weir return. This new in- 
jury, which Henry keenly felt, added to so many others, inflamed hie rage 
egfunst the house of Auktrijs to the highest pitu; and he began instanuy 


(I) Helia* JViU/. de rjBmp.lir, iii. cbap. rii. 

a) H*iM« de rSmp, Hr. iii. cbtip. riL Barre, JSfitt. dTAUemumne, tome a. v 
C3; HeiM «c Barrcs obi tup. 

(4> H 0 iinr*s pMttpii for Uiat of tbe fiuuilf of Montmorencr, commeneM) bcim 
her marriage ; and be teeait oolfto hare connected her with the prince of Oondd in 
order iMre eecarelr to ^relrfy hit deiire^ When I Artt perceired,** tart SuUr. r* thla 
a. inclination in Heniy, I nt«d mf utmost eudearourt to prerenC tbe procreie 

4 a * foresaw much greater incooreniences from it than from any of his Sn35 • 

attacbments. And although these endearours proved ineffectiiaL I renewed them 
agaiOa wlwn tbe king proposed to me hit design of marryinff MademoiselTe Montino'* 
reocy to the prince of Cond^; for 1 had no reason to expect Heorr would exort. in 
such ctrcumiUnces, that generous self-deiiial which some lorsrs bare shown thenii* 
•elves capable of, when they hare taken tins method, to impose upon tUemselfftSe 
uecestilp of renouncing the oUject of u lender affection.** il/eM. Ur. WrJL 
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to put in motiMi all tlM wltaeh of that vast machine, which he h^ _- 

eonatniklng fin- many yean, in order to «e«t a balance of power in Entwpe. 

HiatoriaiM are aa much divided in regard to the nature of Henry’a &rW 
Dreipn (for ao it ia commonly called) aa they an agreed about iu “bjimt 
The dan of a Chriatian commonwealth, aa exhibited in Sully’a MemoirCby 
dividing Borooe into fifteen aaMciated atetes, aeeraa a theory too romantic 
even fw the viaionaiy brain of a qteoulative politician. Yet it ia not impoo- 
dble bnt Henry might, at timea, amuae hia i ma g in at i on with such a iplendid 
idea: the aoundeat mmda have their reveriea, but he never could eerioualy 
think d carrying it into execution. PerhaM be ma^ uae of it only aa a 
gay covering to real purpoae of pulling down the houae of Auatria ; and 
of making himaelf, by that meaija, the arbiter of Chriateodom. 

But whatever may have been the scheme on which Henry valued himaelf 
BO much, and from which he expected such extraordinary conaequencea, hia 
avowed resolution now was, to give law to the German branch of the Aus¬ 
trian family, by aupportii^ the evangelical Union. Hia preparations were 
vigorous, and hia negotiations successful. The duke of Savoy, hia old enemy, 
and the most politic prince in Europe readily entered into hia views. The 
Italimi powers in general approved of his deaigD, and the Swiss and the Ve¬ 
netians took part in riie alliance. He himself assembled an army of forty 
thousand men, chiefly old troops ; and a more excellent train of artillery 
was prepared than had ever been brought into the field. ^uHy asaiusd him 
there were forty millions of litTCs in the treasury; " and,” added ha, " if 
" you do not increase your army beyond forty thousand, 1 will supply you 
“ with money sufficient for the support of the war, without laying any new 
“ tax upon your people.”(l) 

The king of’France proposed to command his army in person, and was 
impatient to put himselfat its head ; butUie i^^ueen, appointed regent during 
hia absence, insisted on being solemnly crowned before his departure. Henry, 
if we may believe the duke of Sully, was more disquieted at the tlioughts uf 
this ceremony than by any thing tnat had ever happened to him in his life. 
He waa not only diapleasea with the delay which it occasioned, but, ha ia asid 
to have been oonaoioua of an inward dread ; aiiung, no doubt, from the 
many barbarous attempts which had been made upon his person, the rumours 
of new conspiracies, and the opportunity which a crowd forded of putting 
them in execution. He agreed, fiowever, to the coronation, notwllnsland- 
ing these appreheniiona, and even to be present at it. On that occasion he 
escaped: but next day, his coach being obstructed in a narrow strMt, 
Ravaillai^ a blood-thirsty bigot, who had long sought such an opportunity, 
mounted the wheel of his carriaf^, and stabbed him to the heart with a knife, 
over the dnke d’Espemon’s shoulder, and amidst six more of his courtiers. 
Tlie assassin, like some others of that age, thought he had done an accepta¬ 
ble service to God in committing murder; espemaUy as the king wm going 
to assist the Protestants, and consequently was still a heretic in his heart. 
He accordingly did not offer to make his escape, and seemed much surprised 
at tii6 detastatlon in whiidi hia crime wa® hcda-(8) He persisted to the last, 
that It waa entirely his own act, and that ho had no aooompUce. 

Thus perished Henry IV. one of the ablest and best prmem that ever aat 
upon the throne of FVancc. A more melMocholy i^e^on en - 

ter the human mind tiimi is suggested by his niRimely fall; that a "’f™* 
unworthy of existence, and incapable of one mentonoua action ^ 

able to obstract the most illustrious enterprises, to *^»™°***. f 
cessary to the welfare of millions !-Henry’s chief 
nate passion for women, which led him into n^y h 

that ^ rather a blemish in his private, than in ^ ch«^. 

Though no man waa more a lover, he was Jw»y» “ . ,? -l,,!™ „f ui, 

Ug^n^reroes to direct his eouncUs, or to influence him in 
■vvanta. But his libertine example had unavoidably a perniaous ««ect 


O) J/em Suite, liv. xxvii. 
(t) Mem de Suite; liv. sxvii. 
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apoo the mwinen of the nation : it produced a Ucentioid gallantly that in¬ 
fected all orders of men, and jsrhich his heroic qualities only could have 
counteracted, or prevented from degenerating into the most enervating sen- 
suality.(l) It was productive, however, of conaequences abundantly fatal. 
Four thousand French gentlemen are said to have been killed in single com¬ 
bats, chiefly arising from amorous quarrels, during the first eighteen yean of 
Henry’s reigpn.lS) “ Having been long babituat^ to the sight of blood, and 
'* prcdi^ of his own," says Sullv,he could never be prevailed on strictly 
" to enmrce the laws against dueUing.”(3> 


LETTER LXXIY. 


A general View of the Continent of Europe, from the Assassination of 
Henry IV. to the Treaty of Prague, in 1635. 

Thi greater part of the European continent, during the period that followed 
the death of Henry IV. was a scene of anarchy, rebellion, and bloodshed. 
Germany continuea for many years on volved in those disputes which he was 
prepariiS^ to settle. Religious controversies, which generally mingle them¬ 
selves with civil affairs, ^stracted the United Provinces, and robbed them 
of the sweets of that liberty which they hud so gaUantly earned by their 
valour and perseverance. And France, under the minority of Lewis Xlll. 
and the weak regency of his mother, Mary of Medicis, returned to that state 
of disorder and wretchedness, out of which it had been rai^d by the mild 
and equitable, but vigorous government of Henry the Grc^t. 

The transactions of this turbulent period, to the peace of Westphalia, 
when the harmony of the empire was establislied, and tranquillity, in some 
measure, restored to Europe, 1 propose to compreimnd in two extensive 
sketches; and, in order to prevent confusion, as well as to preserve the 
general effect, ! shall be sparing in particulars. The consideration of the 
affairs of England, from the accession of the bouse of Stuart to the subver¬ 
sion of the monol’chy, with the grand struggle between the king and parlia¬ 
ment, and the narration of the complicated transactions on the continent 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. whose ambition gave birth to a series of 
wars, intriguesfand negotiations, unequalled in the history of mankind, I 
shall defer till some future occasion, when you may be supposed to have 
digested the materials already before you ; observing, in the mean time, that 
soon after the peace of Westphalia, which may be considered as the founda¬ 
tion of ail subsequent treaties, society almost every where assumed its pre¬ 
sent form.—1 must begin with a view of the troubles of Germany. 

The two great conf^eracies, distinguished by the names of the Catholic 
League and Evangelical Union, which threatened the empire with a furi¬ 
ous civil war, wpeared to be dissolved with the death of Henry IV. But 
the elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg, still maintained tibeir 
claim to the succession of Cleves and Juliers ; and being assisted by Maurice, 
prince of Oranm, and some Frendi troops, under the mareschal de la Chatre, 
they exited IiMpold, the sequestrator, and took possession by farce of 
arms. They afterwards, however, disagreed between themselves: but were 
again reconmled from a sense of mutual interest. In this petty quarrel 
Spain and the United Provinces interested themselves, and the two greatest 
generala in Europe were once more opposed to each other;—Spinola on the 
port of the duke of Neuburg, who him renounced Lutheranism in order to 
procure the protection of the Catholic king ; and Maurice on the side of the 

v • 
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BbVB^ly to attarfTthllbr^ 'to hU r'"""* •"‘’w 

The ft*^Li^S’’thoVt^’ZhdX''h^r^ '’*• 

to BecsmpliBh bia ambitious views no sooiw^ '"dulgent, in order 

throne, t£an they plied him with mem^^U TZ 

privileges, while the Catholics petitioned for »heir 

^^confusion, the TuTkTe’Jftered !» “T* 

Ottoman dominions, which had so lone tfiven^alarm to ThrUtif ^***'’* ‘he 
as weU as on former occasions, provel ft^ilfetr^ The v^nf "li* "" 1'"'’ 
ous Achmet, who hoped to signalise the beginnfnp .!f his reien by the’.on' 
Hungary was oblige^ to re<-all lii^orces from tliat qm.rtw to m 
frontier of his empire; and Matthias obtained.’«itl„.„t 
Wnking a blow, a neace as advantageous as he could have exiiected al ter 
rte most successful war. He stipulated for the restitution of Agria, IvY 
Buda, and every other place held by the Turks in Hungary ’ 

Matthias was now resolved to piifl off the mask, which he had so long « orn 
on purpose to deceive the Protestants, and to convince them that lie 
thmr m^tor. MeanwhUe, ditding himself advancing in years, and declining 
in health, he procured, in order to strengthen his authority, liis cousin Fer¬ 
dinand do (Jratz, duke of Stiria, whon» he intended as his successor in tlin 
empire, to be elected king of Bohemia, and acknowledged in llungarv; 
neither himself nor his brothers having any children: and he engaged t'lui 
.Spanish branch of the house of Austria to renounce all pretensions whicb it 
could possibly have to those crowns.fS) 

This familV compact alarmed the Evangelical Union, and occasioned .n re¬ 
volt of the Hifngarians and Bohemians. The malecontents in Hungary were 
TOOTi appeased; hut the Bohemian Protestants, whose iirivileges hail Iwen 
invaded, obstinately continued in arms, and were joined by those ttf Silesia, 
Moravia, and Upper Austria. The confederates were headed by count de la 
Tour, a man of abilities, and supported by an army of Ucrninn'Protestants, 
under the famous count Mansfeldt, natural son of the Flemish general of that 
name, who was for a time governor of the Spanish Netherlands.—'I’hns was 
kindled a furious civil war, which desolatea Germany during thirty years, 
interested all the powers of Europe, and was not finally extinguished until 
the peace of Westphalia. ' 

Amid these disorders died the emperor Matthias, without being able to 
foresee the event of the struggle, or who sliould be his successor. The im> 
mrial dignity, however, went according to his destination. Ferdinand de 
Grata was raised to the vacant throne, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
elector Palatine and the states of Bohemia ; and with a less tyrannical dis* 
position he would have been worthy that high station. 

The election of Ferdinand II. instead of intimidating the Bohemians, 
roused them to more vigorous measures. They formally deposed him, and 
chose Frederic V. elector Palatine, for their king. Frederic, seduced by his 
flatterers, unwisely accepted of the crown, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of James 1. of England, his father-in-law, who used all his influence in per¬ 
suading him to reject it, and protested that he would give him no assistance 
in such a rash undertaking. 

This measure confirmed the quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohe¬ 
mians. Frederic was seconded by all the Protestant princes, except the 
elector of Saxony, who still adhered to the emperor, in hopra of obtaining 
the investiture of Cleves and Juliers. Bethlem Gabor, vaivode of Tran¬ 
sylvania, alsoadeclared in favour of the Palatine ; entered Hungair, made 
himse lf master of many places, and was proclaimed king by the Protestants 
of that oountry.(4) 

, JVedetic was farther supported by two thousand four hundred English 

fl) iSrreur. Gnlta, Srlg. tom. x. lie. iii. 
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volunteer*, whom James pemitted to embmrk io »caaae of which he dkaiH 
proved ; and by a body of eight thousand men, undi^ prinoe Henry of Nae- 
saa, the Uuited rrovinoe*. Bat Ferdinand, assisted bv Hie Catholic 
princes of the empire, by the king of Spain, and the archduke Albert, wan 
more than a maton for his enemies. Spinola led twenty-five thoOaand vet^ 
rans Aom the Low Countries, and plundered the Pala^iate, in defianenof 
the English and Dutch; while Frederic himself, snable to jiTOtect his new 
kin^om of Bohemia, was totally routed, near Pramie, by^the Imperial gene¬ 
ral 1 }u^ov, and his own Catholic kinsman, the duke of Bavaria.? 1) 

The Palatine and his adherents were now put to the ban of we empire ; 
nnd the Bohemian rebels being reduced, an army was dispatched under 
Buquoy into Hungary a^nst Betblem Gaboi;, who consentea to reum his 
title to that crown, on obtaining conditions otheiwise advantageous. In the 
mean time the concmest of the Palatinate was finished by the Imperialists 
under count Tilly, Frederic was d^raded from his electoral dignity, whith 
was conferred on the duke of Bavaria ; and his dominions were bestowed by 
Ferdinand, “ in the fulness of his power," upou those who had helped to 
subdue them.(2) 

While the house of Austria was thus extending its authority in Germany, 
a project, no less ambitious than bloody, was concerted for rendering the 
Spanish branch of that family absolute in Italy. The duke d’Osspna, viceroy 
of Naples, the marquis de Villa Franca, governor of Milan, and the marquis 
of Bedomar, the vanish ambassador at Venice, conspired to subject the 
Venetians, and with them the rest of the Italian states, under the dominion 
of their master. For this purpose they had farmed a horrid plot, which 
would infallibly have put them in possession of Venice. That city was to 
have been set on fire in different parts, by a band of ruffians hlready lodged 
within its walls ; while a body of trtxms, sent from Milan, should attack it 
on one side, and some armed vessels from Naples on the other. But this 
atrocious design was discovered by the vigilance of the senate in 1618, when 
it was almost ripe for execution. The greater part of the conspirators were 
privately drowned; and Bedomar, who had violated the law of nations, being 
secretly conducted out of the dty, was glad to make his escape. (S) 

Another project was formed in 1620, for extending the Spanish dominions 
in Italy, by the duke of Feria, who ha^ succeed^ the marquis de VUla 
Franca in the government of Milan. He encouraged the popish iidiabitants 
of the Valtellne to revolt from the Grisons: and the king of. Spain, as pro¬ 
tector of the Catholic faith, supported them in their rebdlion. The siWa- 
tioD of the Valteline rendered it of infinite importance, as it facilitated the 
correspondence between the two branches of the house of Austria, shut the 
Swiss out of Italy, kept the Venetians in awe, and was a bridle on all the 
Italian 8tateB.(4) 

In the midst of these ambitious schemes (to which of himself he was little 
inclined) died Philip HI. Philip IV. his son and successor, was a prince of 
a more enterprising disposition; and the abilities of OUvares, the new 
minister, were infinitely superior to those of the duke of Lerma, who had 
directed the measiites of wvernment during the greater part of the former 
reign. The ambition of Olivares was yet more lofty than his capacity. He 
made his roaster assume tlm surname of Great, as soon as he ascended tife 
throne, and th'ou^t himself bound to justify the appellation. He hoped to 
raise the house of Austria to that absolute dominion in Europe, for whii^ 
it had been so long struggling. In prosecution of this bold plan, he re¬ 
solved to mamtida roe closest fiance with the emperor ; to tanke htan de¬ 
spotic in '(ielnnaily; to libep possesion of the Vmteline; W bqmUe the 
Italian powers, and reduce the United Provinces to subjection, the tMea 
being now expired.(6) 

(\^ HeUs, iii. ix. 
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Nor VH this preset 80 ehitnerical as it may at first sight appw. Tha 
smperOF had already crushed the force of the Protestant league ; France was 
distracted by dvil wan, and England was amused by a marriage treaty, be¬ 
tween tfaeprace of Wales and the infanta, which, more than every otiier con- 
aideratitm, actually prevented James from taking any material step in favour 
of the Palatine, ^ he was stript of his dominions. But France, notwith¬ 
standing her intestine commotions, was not lost to all sense of danger from 
abroad; and the matdi with the infanta being broken off, by a ouarrd be¬ 
tween Buckingham, the English minister, and Olivares, the Spanish minister, 
an alliance was entered into between France and England, in conjunction 
with the United Provinces, for restraining the ambition of the house of 
Austria; and recovering ttaPalatinste.(l>—The affairs of Holland now 
demand our attention. ’ , , . . 

After a truce in 1609, th^United-Provinces, as 1 have already noticed, 
became a prey to religious dissensions. Goraar and Armiiiius, two professors 
at Leyden, differed on some abstract poinU in theology, and their opinions 
divided the republic. Goniar maintained, in all their austerity, tlie ductriiibs 
of Calvin in regard to grace and predestination; Arminius endeavoured to 
soften them. The Gomarists, who composed the body of tlie imople, ever 
carried toward enthusiasm, were headed by prince Maurice ; tlie Annenians, 
by the pensionary Bameveldt, a firm 'patriot, who had been cliieny instni- 
inental in negotiating the late truce, in opj^ition to the house of Orange. 
The Arminian principles were defended by Grotius, Vosaus, and the learned 
in irenerM. But prince Maurice and the Gomarists at last prevailed. 1 he 
Aiminian preachers were banished, and Bameveldt was brouglit '.T.p 

in 1619, for “ vexing the church of God 1 as his sentence imported, at the 
age of seventy, and after he had served the republic fort/years iii Uie 
^inet, with as much success as Maurice had m the field. He was » 
of eminent abUities and incorruptible integnty, and had espous^ , 

of the Arminians chiefly from a 

of hie popularity with the Gomarists, and of their hatr^ of the f " 

order to enslave that people whom he had so gloriously protected from the 

‘’'tKLKpSLs to have been well founded: for M^ricc, f 

TheTtwTarlUw^ fX"tnt;crnotw.lh- 

peopleTThey saw their danger, and the iniquity of t**® ‘ 

standing their religious prejudices. Maunce .j.j deliverer 

the ve^ time that he »»^sfiu^ed ^ 

“ BlS'Sid J1 thdr d.a ™! 

Lag their commence and their conqueste in both . .j theEaKt- 

^ city of Batovia was founded, md P^^^^lieurNo the United 
Indies, infinil^y superior “ eves^^^il. wh'*'** ®""' 

Provinces. They had almi^y g"theJ7amied on alucraUve 

quered soon after the expiration West Indies. The prospect of 

iUde with the European setUem^U *‘‘^®®Uf;Tmestic a^iimJ-ities. 

hostilities with their ancient ^ seemed to d» his ambitious 

They laid aside their jealousy of M»ur>w, “ p„se and to annoy 

viewe. Every one was inom zealous . ,,® j,jg „ia antagonist, to re- 

the oooimon enemy ; and Spinola having lost ten thoumnd 

Unqubh the siege of Bergen-o;^^m. in 1622, after having 

,of Us best troops in the enterpnse.t*; 
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jln period, bo(h«ivil-nad tel igi M K diyita> were eiu-- 

ried inuch li^her tnan in HoUimd. Lewlh XIII. beiag .oiuy'ai^e'V«cni.<Df 
Hge, in 1410, viKtn bis fhdg«r Henij IV. wa* 'maidexed, Maxf of AfccBcb, the 
qtieen-4potber, wm eboaen regent. New coimeila were immediatefy adopted, 
and the eage maxima of Btdij dmiaed. He, theMfora^ lerim^d his employ¬ 
ments and retired fh>m cosrt. Ine regent was entirdy ipuded "by her I tkJian 
favourites, Concini and his wife Galiigai. By them, in oono^ with the 
Mpe and the duke of Florence, was neirotiated, in 161S, an union between 
France and Spain, by means of a douMe marriage; of Lewis XIII. with 
Anne of Austria, the eldest infanta; and of EUzabdh the king's sister, with 
the prince of Asturias, afterwards Philip IV. The dissolution of the alliances 
formed under the late rei^, and the ruin *01 the Protestants, were also 
among the projects of Mary s Italian minister&(l) 

The nobility, dissatisfied with the measurer of the court, and with the 
favour shown to foreigners, entered inter cabals; they revolted in 1613 ; and 
the treasures collected by Henry IV. in order to humble the house of 
Austria, were employed by a weak administration to appease those factious 
leaders. The prince of Condd, who had headed the former faction, revolted 
anew in 1616. He and his adherents were again gratified, at the expense 
of the public; and fresh intrigues being suspected, he was sent to the 
Da8tile.(ii) ' 

The imprisonment of the prince of Condd alarmed many of the nobles, 
who retired from court, and prepared for their defente ; or, in other words, 
for hostilities. Meantime Goncini, who still maintained his influence, re¬ 
ceived a blow from a quarter whence he little expected it. Albert Luines, 
who had' originally recommended himself to the young king's favour by 
rearing and training birds for his amusement, found means to make him 
jealous of his authority. He dwelt on the ambition of the queen-mother, 
and the mal-administration of her foreign favourites, to whom the most im¬ 
portant fdFairs of state were committed, and whose insolence, he affirmed, had 
occasioned all the dissatisfactions among the great.(3) 

Lewis, struck with the picture set before him, and desirous of seizing the 
reins of government, immediately ordered Concini to be arrested ; and Vitri, 
captain of the guards, to whom that service was entrusted, executed it, in 
1617, entir^ to the wish of Luines. Concini was shot, under pretence of re¬ 
sistance. Ine sentence of treason was passed on his memory ; and Galiigai, 
his widow, being accused of sorcery and magic, was condemned by the par¬ 
liament to suffer death, for treason divine and human. When asked what 
spell she had made use of to fascinate the queen-mother, she magnanimously 
replied, “ that ascendant wliich’ a superior mind has over a feeble spirit!' 
The regent’s guards were instantly removed, and the king’s placed in their 
stead. She was confined for a time to her apartment, and afterward exiled 
to BIois.(4) 

That indignation which Concini and his wife had excited was suddenly 
transferred to Luines, enriched hy their immense spoils, and who engrossed 
in a still h^her degree the royal favour. His avarice and ambition knew no 
bounds, from a page and gentleman of the bed-chamber, he became, in 
rapid succession, a mareschal, duke, and peer of France; constable, and 
keeper of, the seals. Meaqwhile a conspiracy was formed for the release 
of the queen-mother, and carried into execution by the duke d’Espernon, 
whose power had first exalted her to the regency. The court, for a time, 
talked loudly of violent measures: but it was judged proper, in 1619, to con¬ 
clude a treaty advantageous to the malecontent^, and avoid proce^i^ to 
extremities. This lenity encouraged the queen-mother to enter into fresh 

(I) Dupleix. Mezerar. 
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TJie«»«0M48 m oppodtion to the courtlwere chiefly condurt^i «• v 
lieu, bwhw rf. ^9an. He had risen to notice through the^nftu^™Vf 

with Mary of Mediris! the queenToO,er 
and with her he returned mto favour, as well as consequence. At her ^li-’ 
citation he obtained a cardinal a hat, a seat in the council, and soon after » 
share in t^ )idBiinistmtion.(2) But hypocrisy was necessary to conceal for 
a season, from envy and jealousy, those transcendant abilities which were 
one day to estoniah Europe. 

In the mean time a new civil war was kindled, more violent thon ...... r 

the former. Lewis Xlll. having united, by a solemn edict the nrin ^ 
of Beam, the hereditary estate of the Uily to X 

1620, attempted to re-establish the Catholid religion in that province « here 
them were no Catholics.CS) and to restore to the clergy the church land * 
contrary to the stipulations of Henry IV. The Hugonots, al.imied at the 
impending danger, assembled at Rochelle, in contempt of the king’s prohi¬ 
bition ; and concluding that their final destruction was resolved upon, they 
determined to throw off the royal authority, and establish a re)ni[)lir, after 
the example of the Protestants in the l,ow (Jountries, ft»r the protei*tion of 
their civil and religious liberties. Roclfelle was to be the capital of the new 
commonwealth, which would have formed a separate state within the king¬ 
dom of France.( 4 .) 

The constable Luines, equally ignorant and presumptuous, imagining he 
could subdue this formidable party, had inimt^diately recourse to arms. Nor 
was intrigue neglected. After seducing l>y hril)es and promises, several of 
the Protestant leaders, among whom was the duke of Itoiiillon. and re<liiring 
some inconsiderable places, the king and Luines laid siege to Montaiihan in 

1621 . The royal army consisted of twenty-five thoiisaiid men, animated hy 
the presence or their sovereign ; but the place was so gallantly defended liy 
the marquis de la Force, that Lewis and his favourite, in suite of their most 
vigorous efforts, were obliged to abandon the enterprise. Luines died soon 
after this shameful expedition ; and the brave and ambitious Lcsdigiiiers, 
who had already deserted the Hugonots, on solemnly renouncing CiJvinism, 
was honoured with the con 8 table's,Bword.( 5 ) 

The loss which the Protestant cause sustained by the ajiostacy of Lesdi- 
guiers, and the defection of the duke of Jlonillon, a as made up by the zeal 
and abilities of the duke of Rohan and his brother Sonbise ; men nut inferior 
(especially the duke) either in civil or military talents, to any of the age in 
whudi they lived. Soubise however was defeated by the king in person, w bo 
continued to carry on the war with vigour. But the duke -till kept tiio (iebl; 
and Lewis having laid siege to Montpelier, which dcleiuied ilhcll as gal¬ 
lantly as Montauban, peace was concluded with the Hugonots, in I(>'.«, to 
prevent a second disgrace. They obtained a confirmation of ll»v ediid of 
Nantes; and the duke of Rohan, who negotiated the treaty, uas gratified to 

the utmost of his wish (6) , . i- . 

The French councils now began to assume more iigour. t ardiiial 
Richelieu no sooner got a share in the administration, which in .a short time 
he entirely governed, than, turning his eyes on the slate of hmope. be 
formed three mighty projects ; to subdue the turbulent spirit of the hreii. li 
nobUitr, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the ciicToacbing 
power ^ the house of Austria. But in order to carry these great desigris 
into execution, it was necessary to preserve peace with 7"-, 

Richelieu perceived; and accordingly negotiated, in spite of tb. ^ 

Rome and Madrid, a treaty of marriage between Chailes priiut of Wales 

A 
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and Henrietta of France, sister of Lewis XII I. Henise negotiated between 
the two crowns, in conjunctioti .with the United Provinces, that 
whitdi 1 have already noticed, and which brought on hostllitiM wl^ 

In consequence of these negotiations, a body of aix aousand men was 
levied in England, and smt ever to Hidland,. ocnnman<M by four youte no¬ 
blemen, who were mbitious of distinguishing themselves in so poplar a 
cause, and of acquiring military experience under so renowned a captain as 
Maurice. Count- Manafeldt was engaged in the English service; and an 
army of twelve thousand foot, and two thousand horse, nnder his command, 
WHS embarked at Dover, intirder to join the League, formed in Low Saxqny, 
for the restoration of the Palatine, and of which Ch^tian IV. Iring of Den¬ 
mark, was declared chief. About the same tiuie a French army, in concert 
with the Venetians and the duke of Savoy, recovered the Valteline, which 
had been s^uestered to the pope, and restored it to the Gri8ons.(l) 

Meanwhile the house of Austria was neither inactive nor unfortunate in 
other quarters Bpinola reduced Breda, one of the strongest towns in the 
Netherlands, in spite of all the efforts of prince Maurice, ^^o died of chagrin 
before the jdace surrendered, ft'he English had failed in an attempt upon 
Cadiz : the embarkation under count Mansfeldt had proved a^rtive ; and 
the^king of Denmark was defeated \>y the Imperialists near Northen.(s) 
The miscarriages of the English cooled their ardour for foreign enter¬ 
prises ; and cardinal Richelieu found, for a time, business enough to occupy 
his genius at home. He had not only to quiet the Hugonots, ^o had again 
rebelled, and to whom he found it necessary to grant advantageous condi¬ 
tions, but he had a powerful faction at court to oppose. Not one prince of 
tlie blood was heartily his friend. Gaston duke of Orleans,the king’s bro¬ 
ther, was his declared enemy i the queen-mother herself was become jealous 
of him ; and Lewis ^III* was more attached to him from fear than imection. 
But the bold and ambitious spirit of Richelieu triumphed over every obsta¬ 
cle f it discovered and dissipated all the conspiracies formed against him, mqH 
at length made him absolute master of the king and kingdom. 

Duriim them cabals in the French cabinet, the Hugonots showed once 
more a disposition to render themselves independent: and in that spirit they 
were encouraged by the court of England, which voluntarily took up arms 
in their cause. The reason assigned by sdine historians for this step is very 
singular. 

.I'eww XIII. was wholly governed by cardinal Richelieu, and Philip IV. 
by Olivarez, Charles I. was in like manner governed by the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, the handsomest and most pompous man of his time, but not the 
deepest politician. He was naturally amorous, bold, and presumptuous ; 
and when employed to bring over the princess Henrietta, he is said to have 
carried his addresses even to the queen of France. The returp which he 
met with from Anne of Austria, whose complexion was as amorous as his 
own, encourwed hm to project a new emba^y to the court of Versailles ; 
but cardinal Richelieu, reported to have been his rival in love as well as in 
politics, made Lewis send him a message ^hat he must not think of such a 
journey. Buckingham, in a romantic passion, swore he would “see the 
‘‘ queen, in spite of all the power of France :”(3)—and hence is supposed to 
have originated the war in<»hich he involved his master. 

Rash and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, he appears to have had 
wtter reasons for that measure. Cardinal Richelieu was stUl meditating the 
destruction of the Hugonots ; they had been deprived of mai^ of their can- 
Uonary towns ; and forts were erecting, in or^ to bridle Rochelle, their 
bulwark. If the Protestant party should be utterly si^b- 
dued, France would soon become formidable to England. This ounsideratiesi 
was M itself sufficient to induce Buckin^am to undertake the defened'.Mt 
the Hugonots. 


(1) Auberi. Oupleix, ubi aiip. 

(*) Le Clerc. Rusliwoitli. 

(»> ClarcndoD, Hist, vol. i* A/cth, tie Mad. JUottcvilUt tom. i. 
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an active part in the war between Enn- 
b^aM Spain. This oomphance roused the resentment of the 

&>gUA commoneaga^ Buok^ham, and had been made one of the irrounds 
of an impe^meht. He then changed hit plan ; procured a peace for Se Hu- 
gonote, and became aecnnty to them for iu performance; but finding the 
cardiW wouM n^tfaw ^ror with him in carrying on the war against Spain, 
nor ^rre ^e trMty iHth the Hugonots, he h«l no other course left for 
recovering his credit with the Quliament and people (espei^y after the 
miscarriage of the expedition tagainst Cadis) but to take arms against the 
court of France, in vindication of the rights of the French Protestonta.ri) 

Buckingham’s views, in undertaking this war, are less censurable than his 
conduct in carrying them into execution. He appeared before Rochelle with 
a fleet of an hundred sail, and an army of seven thousand men ; but so ill- 
concerted were his measures, that the inhabitants of that city shut their 
gates against him, and refused to admit allies of whose coming they were not 
previously informed.(a) They were but a part of the Protestant baidy. they 
observed; and must consult their brethrea before they could take such a step 
This blunder was followed by another. Instead of attacking Oleron, n fer¬ 
tile island, and defenceless, Buckingham made a descent on the Isle of Ithe, 
which was well garrisoned and fortified. All his military operations showed 
equal incapacity and inexperience. He left behind him the small fort of Prie, 
which covered uie landing place ; he allowed Thorias, the governor, to (unuse 
him with a deceitful negotiation, till St. Martin, the principal fort, was pro¬ 
vided for a siege ; he attacked it before he had made any breach, and rashly 
threw away the lives of his soldiers; and he so negligently guarded the sea, 
that a Frmich army stole over in small divisions, and obliged him to retreat 
to his ships. He was himself the last man that embarked ; and having lost 
two thirds of his land forces, he returned to England, totally discredited 
both as an admiral and a general, bringing home with him no reputation but 
that of personal courage.(3) 

This ill-concerted and equally ill-conducted enterprise proved fatal to 
Roehelle and to the power of the French Protestants. CardiinJ lUclielieu, 
under pretence of guarding the coast against the English, sent a Imdy of 
troops into the neighbourhood, and ordered quarters to bo m.irked out fur 
twenty-five thousand men. The siege of Rochelle was regularly btriiicd and 
conducted with vigour by the king, and even by the cardinal in person. 
Heither the duke of Bohan nor his brother Soubise were in the place ; yet 
the latizens, animated by civil and religious zeal, and aliuiidantly provided 
with military stores, determined to defend themselves to tlie lanl. extremity. 
Under the command of Guiton, their mayor, a man of experience and forti¬ 
tude, they made an obstinate resistance, and bullied all attempts to reduce 

.« « ww. . .1 s tx_•_-r v.rlk:,>Ix 1x»sl t.st iil.'ni 


the communication remained open by sea, he attempted • „ir.. 

by stakes, and by a boom Both these methoils, however, pro\ ing lu n- 
tnal, he recollected what Alexander had performed in the siege of 1 yre, and 
projected and finished a mole of a mile's length, across a giil|di, into wl.ich 
the sea rolled with an impetuosity that seemed to bid 
works of man. The place being now blockaded 

tenipt for its relief failing, the inhabitants were obliged to “I?" 

■wSt pr lo w all the miseries of war and famine, during a siege of 

They were deprived of their extensive jirivilcges, and their forti- 


II CUreodon. Dupleix. 

[Hi Roibwertbp vol.i. 
t) CUrtAdon. Kushwortli 
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fic&tions were deatroved; but they were allowed to iKitain peawa^duB of 4b*ir 
goods, and permitted the fioe exercise of their reUgi^(.t) i 

Cai^nal Richelieu did not sto|> in the middle of hia career^ . ,9a. anarchad 
immediately toward the other provinces, where the Protegtaots. ..poaoeased 
many cautionary towns, and were still formidable by their nambersf ,Xhe 
duke of Rohan defend^ himself with vigour in Languedoc ; but seeing ao 
hopes of being able to continue the struggle, England, his only natural, ally, 
having already concluded a peace with France and ^ain, be at last bad re¬ 
course to negotiation, and obtained very favourable conditions, both for 
himself and his party. The Protestants were left in possessiDn of their 
estates, of the free exercise'tif their religion, and of aU the privileges granted 
by the edict of Nantes ; but they were deprived of their fortifications or cau¬ 
tionary towns, as dangerous to the peace of lha state.(2) 

From this sera we may date the a^randizement of the French monarchy, 
in latter times, as well as the absolute dominion of the prince. That autho¬ 
rity which Lewis XI. hud acquired over the great, and which was preserved 
by his immediate successors, had been lost during the religious wars ; whibh 
raised up, in the Hugonots, a new power, that almost divided the strength of 
the kin^om, and at once exposed it to foreign enemies and domestic fac¬ 
tions. But no sooner was this formidable body humbled, and every order of 
the state, and every sect, reduced tq. pay submission to the lawful authority 
of the sovereign, than France began to take the lead in the affairs of Eu¬ 
rope, and her independent nobles to sink into the condition of servants of 
the court. 

Richelieu’s system, however, though so far advanced, was not yet com¬ 
plete. But the whole was still in contemplation : nor did he ever lose sight 
of one circumstance that could forward its progress. No sooher had he sub¬ 
dued the Protestants in France than he resolved to support them in Ger¬ 
many, that he might be enabled, by their means, more effectually to set 
bounds to the ambition of the house of Austria. And never was the power 
of that bouse more formidable, or more dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 

Ferdinand II. whom we have seen triumphant over the Palatine and tlie 
Evangelical Union, continued to carry every thing before him in Germany. 
The king of Denmark, and the League in Lower Saxony, were unable to 
withstand his armies, under Tilly and Walstein. After repeated defeats and 
losses, the Danish monarch was obliged tb sue for peace ; and the emperor 
found himself, at length, possessed of absolute authority.(.3) 

But, fortunately for mankind, Ferdinand's ambition undid itself, and saved 
Europe, as well as the empire, from that despotism with which both were 
threatened. Not satisfied with an uncontrouled sway over .Germany, he at¬ 
tempted to revive the imperial jurisdiction in Italy. Vincent II. duke of 
Mantua and Montferrat, having died without issue, Charles de Gonzaga, 
duke of Nevers, his kinsman, claimed the succession, in virtue of a matri¬ 
monial contract, as well as the vicinity of blood. But Ceesar de Gonzaga, 
duke of Guastaila, had already received, from the emperor, the eventual in¬ 
vestiture of those ancient fi^s. The duke of Savoy, a third prete^er, 
would have supplanted the two former, and the king of. Spain hoped to ex¬ 
clude all three, under pretence of supporting the latter. Ferdinand’s draire 
of aggrandizing the house of Austria was well known, as well as his scheme 
of extending the imperial ‘jurisdiction: and both were now made more evi¬ 
dent. He put the disputed territories in sequestration, till the cause should 
be dedid^ at Vienna; and while the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy ra- 
vag^ Montferrat, a German army took,and pillaged the city of MsntuB.(4) 
Ferdinand now thought the time was come for realising ^at idea whidi^he 
had long revolved, of reducing the electoral princes to the condition of pw- 
dees of Spain, and the bishops to the state of imperial chaplains. SeiiSQ^g, 
however, of the danger of alarming both religions at once, he resdlved^de 

(1) tfu Xhtc fit jRohftn, 

(«) Ibid; 

(8) Barre, tom. iz. CKtnp. tom. ii. 

(4) Niger. Ditquisit, de Mani, Duemt, 
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tbCT nwi "‘“C® peace oi rassau-i^ l} 

But It was easier to issue such an edict than to carry it into execution • 
and Perdinimd, though possessed of an army of an hundred and fifty tlmu 
sand men, under two of the ablest generals in Europe, found reasonM 
pent of h« temerity. France gave the firstcheck to Vis ambition CHrV.ml 
feichebeu had early interested himself in the affairs of Mantua : Lewis ,,, 
person, hftd forced the famous pass of Susa, during the siege of Modena. 
And peace was no sooner concluded wltli tlie Hugonots than tlic cardinal 
crossM the Alps at the bead of twenty thousand men, gained several ad\uii- 
tages over the Spaniards and Imperialists, chased the duke of Savoy from Ins 
dominions, and obliged the hniperor to grant the investiture of Maiitiin and 
Montferrat to the duke of Nevers.(2) The duke of Savoy, during these 
transactions, died of chagrin ; and Spinola, who had failed to reduce Ca/.il, 
is supposed to have perished of the same ilistenipcr. The ma-oiiiiiioihitioii 
between France and the empire, which terminated this aar, was partly ne¬ 
gotiated hy Julio Mazarine, who now first appeared on tlie theatre of the 
world as a priest and politician, having formerly been a captain of horse.(3) 
Meanwhile the elector of Saxony, and other princes of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, remonstrated iigainst the edict?of Uestilution : they inaiiitaiiicd that 
the emperor had no right to command .snch restitution, w Inch ought to he 
made the subject of deliberation in a genertJ diet. A diet was accordingly 
held at Ratislton; and the greater part of the Catholic iirim es e.\horled the 
emperor to quiet the Protestants, hy granting them, for a term of forty 
years, the enjvyment of such benefices as they had possessed since the treaty 
of Passau. But tliis advice being vigorously opposed bj' the ecclesiastical 
electors, who made use of arguments more agreeable to the views of Ferdi¬ 
nand, he continued obstinate in his purpose ; and the Protest.nits, in order 
to save tlieinselves from that robbery with which tliey were thre.-itened, and 
which was already begun in many places, secretly formed an alliance with 
Oustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden.(+)— But before J introduce this extra¬ 
ordinary man, we must take a retrospective view of tlie imi therii hiiigiloms, 
which liad hitherto had no connection with the general system of Europe, 
and had scarce offered any thing interesting since the death of Cusl.iius 

'"^ic Vasa, the son and successor of Oust.avus, jiroving a dissolute and 
cruel prince, was dethroned and imprisoned by the States olSweik o, ml.. 

He was succeeded by his brother John ; who, after attempting in ' ^ 

estahlish the Catholic religion, died in 1592 and left the crown . las «... 
Sigismuiid, already elected king of Poland. Sigismund. 

being a zealous CathoJic, and tbe Swedes no less ze* ^*^1, iiiu'lrcii'irles 
depo^d him in the year 1600 , and raised to the 
IX, who had been chiefly in.strumental 

The Poles attempted in vain to restore bigismund to the tlir. i, 

Charles swayed tL sceptre till his death, 
succeeded in the throne by his son, the 

Russia, during that period was a P*-ey^ ‘‘"d , o uccec.h'l 
dying in 1A8+, left two sons, 1 heodore and i,..c niin.ster, 

his father on the thimne ; and at the „ | died soon after ; 

ordered his brother Demetrius to he murdered ,r,„.j^i„,ed kmg. 

and Boris, though 8|mpected of Poi^ning h^^ and cha- 


Cl) Barr*, iibi aup. B?"heliiis, p. IS6. 
<9) Auberi* Htst. du Cnrd, 

4«) Id ibid, tilialdo. Vita <U MatnTuii. 
< 4 ) Puffeod, ubi mp. Barre, tom. i». 
(I) laKveii. Vy«t. *«<■«•'. lib. I'll. 
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Doris, who was oow dead, being dragged to prison bp the populace. The 
rage of that populace was soon 4umM against Demetrius. He was slaiu 
on his marriage day, together with most of his Polish attendants, who had 
rendered him obnoxious to the Russians. A body, said to be his, was ex¬ 
posed to public view ; and Zuski, a nobleman, who had fomented the insur¬ 
rection, was declared his successor. But scarce was Zuski seated on the 
throne, when a second Demetrius made his appearance; and after his death, 
a third. Poland and Sweden took part in the quarreL Zuski was delivered 
up to the Poles, and Demetrius was massacred by the Tartars. But a fourth, 
and even a fifth Demetrius, appeared: and Russia, during these struggles, 
was repeatedly rava^d by opposite factions and foreign tro^s. At length 
Michael Theodorowits, son of Romanow, bishop of Rostow, afterwards patri¬ 
arch, related bp females to the czar John Bhsilowitz, was raised to the 
throne ; and this prince, having concluded a peace with Sweden and Poland, 
in 1618, restored tranquillity to Russia, and transmitted the crown to his 
descendants. (1) 

Denmark affords nothing that merits our attention during the reign of 
Frederic II. who succeeded his father, Christian III. in 1658; nor during 
the reign of his son and successor, Christian IV. before he was chosen gene¬ 
ral of the League in Lower Saxony. And the transactions of Christian IV. 
even while vested witli that command, are too unimportant to merit a par¬ 
ticular detiul. The issue of his operations has been already related. 

Sweden alone, during those times, of all the northern kingdoms, yields a 
spectacle worthy of observation. No sooner was Gustavus seated on the 
throne, though only eighteen years of age at his accession, than he signalised 
himself by his exploits agunst the Danes, the ancient enemiqs of his crown. 
Profiting afterwards by peace, which be had found necessary, he applied 
himself to the study of civil affairs ; and by a wise and vigorous adminirtra- 
tion, supported with salutary laws, be rmormed many public abuses, and 
gave order, prosperity, and weight to the state. In a war against Russia, 
he subdued almost all Finland, and secured to himself the possession of his 
conquests by a treaty. His cousin Sigismund, king of Poltmd, treating him 
as an usurper, and refusing peace, when offered by Gustavus, he over-rau 
Livonia, Prussia, and Lithuania.(S) An advantageous truce of six years, 
concluded with Poland, in 1629, gave him leisure to take part in the affairs 
of Germany, and to exhibit more fully those heroic qualities which will ever 
be the admiration of mankind. 

Gustavus had many reasons for making war against the emperor. Ferdi¬ 
nand had assisted his enemy, the king of Poland; he treated the Swedish 
ambassador with disrespect; and he had formed a project for extending his 
dominion over the Baltic. If the king of Sweden looked tamely on, till the 
German princes were finally subjected, the independency of the Gothic mo¬ 
narchy, as well as that of the other northern kingdoms, would be in danger. 

But the motives which chiefly induced Gustavus to take arms against the 
head of the empire were the love of glory and zeal for the Protestant reli¬ 
gion. These, however, did not transport him beyond the bounds of pru¬ 
dence. He laid his design before the states of Sweden ; and he negotiated 
with France, England, and Holland, before he began his march. Charles 1. 
still desirous of the restoration of the Palatine, agreed to send the king of 
Sweden six thousand men. These troops were raised in the name of the 
marquis of Hamilton, and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that 

(1) Ladolf. Puffeodorf. Petreias. 

(S) Lsoceu. lib. viii. Puffcnd. lib. ii. During tbia war, the practice of duelliag roae 
to such a beigbt, both among olbcere aud private men, in the Swediali army, aa iodoced 
Guatavua to publish a aevere edict, denouncing death against every offender : end by a 
strict eXbcntion of that edict the evil was effectually removed. (Harte'sLi/ir ^ Critf/mus, 
vol. i.) When twoof the generals demanded permission to decide a quarrel by the sworUvbe 
gai e a seeming consent, and told them lie would liimself be an eye-witness of tbeir valour 
and prowess. He accordingly appeared on the ground, bat accompanied by the public 
executioner, who had orders to cut off the bead of the conqueror. The high spirjled 
combatants, subdued by such firmness, fell un their knees at the king'a.feet: wegmmr- 
dered to eoibracs, and continued friends to the end of their lives. Scheffer. AfemerasaA 
Sitee. (ienl. 
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beat officers, by the time he entered cS™ «n/many „f bis 

Eiwlish adventurers, who thronpred over to 'euV’po.Vti.riwSlauM 
and to seek renown under the chamuion of their reli.rtnn .io\ 

srK* “>■w'iiHiU^vX; 

nbddy from t«l.?“h!Sii'fcomnd“.™“; 

smaU sum m our days, but considerable at that time, esnedallv in a co^trv 
where the precious metals are stiU scarce. The treaty (letw cen France 
Sweden is a master-piece in politics. Gustavus agreed, in consideration of 
the stipulated subsidy, to maintain in Germany an army of thirty-six thou¬ 
sand men ; bound himself to observe a strict neutrality toward tfie duke of 
Davana, and all the princes of the Catholic League, on condition that tiiey 
should not join the emperor against the Sh edes ; and to |ueserve the righU 
of the Romish church, wherever he should find it estab]ished.(:j) Ry these 
ingenious stipu^tions, which do so much honour to tlie genius of Richelieu, 
the Catholic princes were not only freed from all alarm on the score of reli¬ 
gion, but furnished with a pretext for withholding their assistance from the 
enmeror, as a step which would exposlb them to the arms of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and 
soon after made himself master of Frankfort upon the Oder, Colherg, and 
several other important places. The Protestant princes, however, were still 
backward in declaring themselves, lest they should he sejiarately crushed hy 
the Imperinl.power, before the king of Sweden could march to’tlieir assist¬ 
ance. In order to put an end to this irresolution, (iiistavus suiiiniuned the 
elector of Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three tlays; and on re¬ 
ceiving an evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlin. This spirited 
conduct had the desired effect: the gates were thrown open, and (iiistavus 
was received as a friend. He was soon after joined hy the landgrave of 
Hesse, and the elector of Saxony, who, being ]>ersecuted by the C'alholic 
lea^e, put themselves under his protection. Gustavus now marcht'd towards 
Leipsic, where Tilly lay encamped. 'I'hat experienced general advanced 
into the plain of Breitenfeld to^eet his antagonist, at tlie head of thirty 
thousand veterans. The king of Sweden’s army consisted nearly of an equu 
number of men ; but the Saxon auxiliaries being raw and undisciplined, fled 
at the first onset ; yet did Gustavus, by his superior conduct, aud the sure- 
rior prowess of the Swedes, gain a complete victory over I’illy and the Im- 
perialistB.( 4 ) . 

This blow threw Ferdinand into the utmost consternation ; and J the king 
of Sweden had marched immediately to Vienna, it is supposed he could have 
made himself master of that capital. But it is impossible for human fore¬ 
sight to discern all the advantages that may be reaped from great sin¬ 
gular stroke of good fortune. Hannibal wasted his time at Capua, after the 
battle of Cannae, when he might have led his victorious army to Rome ; and 
Gustavus Adolphus, instead of besieging Vienna, or laying waste the empe- 
jxir’s hereditary dot^nions, took a different route, and had the satisfaction 
of erecting a column on the opposite bank of tjie Rliine, in order to perjie- 
tuato the progress of his anns.( 5 ) ... 

The con^uenees of the battle of Leipsic, however were jp-eat, nor did 
Gustavus fail to improve that victory whii* he h.vl so glonouHly " ® 

was instantly joined by all the members of the Evangelic^ Union, whom his 
inspired with courage. The measures of the Cathidic W';* 
were utterly di^ncerted ; and the king of Sweden made himself master of 


0) Embworth, Tol. i. , 

{9) Burnet, Mem. ^ the Htwe of Haymiton, \gI. i. 
(3) Londorp. Act. Pub. tom. iv. 
iA}HtaVt*%lMeofGuiitavue,yo\.\t. 

W Mermr.F^anc. b I'An. 1691. Haite, ubi bup. 
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tlie whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine, comprehending a space of 
near one hundred leagues, full oC fortified towns. 

The elector of Saxony, in the mean time, entered Bohemia, and tocdc 
Prague. Count Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes the passage 
of the Lech : and Gustavus, who by that passage gained immortal honour, 
soon after reduced Augsburg, and there re-establi&ed the Protestant reli¬ 
gion. He next marchM into Bavaria, where he found the gates of almost 
every city thrown open on his approach. He entered the capital in triumph, 
and had there an opportunity of displaying the liberality of his mind. 
When pressed to revenge on Munich the cruelties (too horrid to be des¬ 
cribed) which Tilly bad perpetrated at Magdebourg; to give up the city to 
pillage, and reduce the elector’s magnificent palace to ashes, “ So!" re¬ 
plied he: " let us not imitate the barbarity oT the Goths, our ancestors, 
" who have rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights of con- 
" quest, in doing violence to humanity, and destroying the precious monu- 
“ments of art."(l) 

During these transactions, the renowned Walstein, who had been for 
some time in disgrace, but was restored to the chief command with unli¬ 
mited powers, soon after the defeat at Leipsic, had recovered Prague, and 
the greater part of Bohemia. Gustavus offered him battle near Nurem- 
burg; but that cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the 
king of Sweden was repulsed iu attempting to force his entrenchments. 'I'he 
action lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish 
army, not excepting the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. 

The king’s person was in imminent danger; the Austrian cavalry sallying 
out furiously from their intrenchments on the right and left, .when the ef¬ 
forts of the Swedes began to slacken; and a masterly retreat only could 
have saved him from a total overthrow. ’Phat service was partly performed 
by an old Scotch colonel of the name of Hepburn, who had resigned his 
commission in disgust, but was present at this assault. To him Gustavus 
applied in his distress, seeing no officer of equal experience at hand, and 
trusting to the colonel's natural generosity of spirit. He was not deceived. 
Hepburn's pride overcame his resentment. “ This," said he (and he per¬ 
severed in his resolutio^ “ is the last time that ever I will serve so un- 
“ grateful a prince !’’—Elated with the opportunity that was offered him of 
gathering fresh laurels, and of exalting himself in the eye of a master, by 
whom he thought himself injured, he rushed into the thickest of the battle, 
delivered the orders of the king of Sweden to his army, and conducted the 
retreat with so much order and ability, that the Imperialists durst not give 
him the smallest disturbance.(2) 

This severe check, and happy escape from almost inevitable ruin, oi^t 
surely to have moderated the ardour of Gustavus. But it had not sumci- 
ciently that effect. In marching to the assistance of the elector of Saxony, 
he again gave battle to Walstein with an inferior force, in the wide plain of 
Lutzen, and lost his life in a hot engagement, which terminated in the defeat 
of the Imperial army. That engagement was attended with circumstances 
sufficiently memorable to merit a particular detail. 

Soon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumburg, he learned that 
Walstein had moved his camp'from Weissensels to Lutzen: and although 
that movement freed him from all necessity of fighting, as it left open his 
way into Saxony by Degaw, he was keenly stimi^ted with an appetite for 
giving^ battle. He accordingly convened, in his own apartment, his two 
favourite generals, Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weymar, and Kniphausen, and 
desired them to give their opinions freely, and without reserve, in reward 
to the eligibility of such a measure. The youthful and ardent spirit of the 
duke, congenial to that of the king, instantly caught fire, and he dedsfhd 
in favour ia an engagement. But the courage of Kniphausen, matured by 

il) Harte, vol. ii. Lie Vaaior, fftt/. IxntUXIII, 

(3) Mad. r/ntt>. Hint. art. Swtd. aect, viii. 'J'lii* anecdote relatire to Hepbam it toUl." 
toiuevhat differentlf by Mr. Harte; who. jealoiia of the honour of bit hero Outtavas, 
ttemt tcrupuloot iu adiuitting the merit of the Scottitli sod English otfacert. 
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“so to do by some pressim; necessitv Ntm- vn” unless compelled 
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^m. And no s^ner was he informed, on his nearer «, | 3h tl'.t th^ 
Impend army had received no alarm, nor the general an^? i li.‘ m r 
his motions, than he declared his resolution of (rivinir battle to the J 
That declarat on was received with the strongesrdonlLnstratio!:; on.^ 
and the most hvelv expressions of joy. At one moment the whole sie.l.sl. 
army made its evolutions, and pointed its course towards the Iniiierial l aiiio 
No troops were ever known to advance with so much alacritv • l.ut their r' 
dour was damped, and their vigour wasted, before thev could reach their 
hostile antagonists. a mistake in computing the distance, they had ei-ht 
miles to march instead of five, and chiefly through fresh-uloiighed 1 mds 
the passage of which was difficult beyond description ; the miry ground 
clinging to the feet and legs of the soldiers, and ivacliing, in sumo idaccs 
almost as high as the knee.(2) , ’ 

Nor were these the only difficulties the Swedes had to encounter bcliiro 
they arrived at Lutzen. When they came within t«o miles of the spot, 
where they hoped for a speedy termination of all their toils, they found a 
marshy swamp, formed by a stagnating brook, o\er wliicli lay’ a |..•ll(rv 
bridge, so narrow that only two men could niareli over it a-breast. In cou'- 
sequence of this new obstacle, it was sun set before tbe whole S«edi-li arniv 
could clear the pass ; and Walsteiii, having been by that time informed o’f 
the approach of Gustavus, was employed in fortilVnig- his camp, and in t.ihiiig 
every other measure for his own safety and the destruction of his ciiciiiy 
that military skill could suggest. 

The situation of the king of Sweden was now indeed truly |ieriIoiis. lie 
saw himself reduced to the necessity of giving battle under the most adi ersc 
circumstances: or of running the ha/.ard of being routed in atteiii|iting ii 
retreat with the troops fatigued, and alinost fainting for want of fiHid. V et 
was a retreat thought expedient 8y some of his generals. Jbit (liistaviis, in 
a tone of decision, thus silenced their arguments:—“ I cannot hear to see 
“ Walstein under my beard, without making some ant\nadversiiin\ upon him: 
“1 long to unearth him,” added lie, “ and to behold with my ou n eyes how 
“ he can acquit ltimee{f in the open Jield.’'{li) 

Conformable to these sentiments, the king of Sweden came to a fixed re¬ 
solution of giving battle to the Imperial army next morning ; and of la^giii- 
ning the action two hours before day. But the extreme darkness of the 
night rendered the execution of the latter jiart of his plan impracticable ; 
and when morning began to dawn, and the sun to dispel the thick fog that 
had obscured the sky, an unexpected obstacle jireseiited itself. Across tbe 
line, on which the Swedish left wing proposed to adviuice, was cut a dcc|i 
ditch too difficult for the troops to jmss ; so that tbe king was obliged !<> 
make his whole army move to the right, in order to occupy tlie ground wbicb 
lay between that ditch and Walstein’s camp.( 4) • i it 

This movement was not made without some trouble and a considerable 
loss of time. Having at length completed it, between eiglit iiiid nine in the 
morning, Gustavus ordered two hymns to he sung; and riding along the Inn's 
with a commanding air, he thus harangued his S« edi-h troops: ‘ .My cjhii- 

“ panions and fnends! show the world this day what yon leally are. Acquit 
'‘yourselves like disciplined men, who have seen and been engaged in scr- 
observe your orders, and behave intrepidly, for your own sakes aa well 

(I) Harte, vol. ii. 

(»} Ibid, 

nj SoM. Sued. 

14} Harte, vol. ii. 
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“ M for mine. If ^ou so respect yonrselree, you will find the Uessiiig' of 
“ benven on the point of your swow, and reap deathless honour, tho sure 
" and inestimable reward of valour. But if, on the contrary, yon give 
“ to fear, and seek self-preservation in flight, then ^amy is as certainly 
“ your portion, as mv disgrace and your destruction will be the omisequence 
of Bu^ a oonduct.''(l) 

The king of Sweden next addressed his Oennan allies, who chiefly com¬ 
posed Uie second line of his army ; lowering a little the tone of his voice, 
and relaxing fala air of authority “ Frienob, officers, and fellow-soldiers,'^ 
said he, “ let me conjure you to behave valiantly this day. You shall fight 
" not only under me, but with me. My blood shall mark the rath yon ought 
“ to pursue. Keep firmly, therefore, within your ranks, and second your 
“ leader with courage. If you so act, victoVy,iB ours, together with lul its 
“ advantages, whitm you and your posterity shall not fail to enjoy. But if 
“ you give ground, or fall into disorder, your lives and liberties will become a 
“ sacrifice to the enemy.”(2) 

On the conclusion or these two emphatical speeches, one universal shout 
of applause saluted the ears of Gustavus. Having disposed his army in order 
of battle, that warlike monarch now took upon himseu, according to custom, 
the particular command of the right wing, and drew his sword about nine 
in the morning; being attended b)^' the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, Crail- 
sham, grand-master of his household, a body of English and Scottish gentle¬ 
men, and a few domestics. The action soon became general, and was main¬ 
tained with great obstinacy on both sides. But the veteran Swedish bri¬ 
gades of the first line, though the finest troops in the world, and esteemed 
ineincibU, found the passing of certain ditches, which Walstein had ordered 
to be hollowed and lined with musqueteers, so exceedingly perplexing and 
difficult, that their ardour began to abate, and they seemed to pause, when 
their heroic prince flew to the dangerous station; and, dismounting, snatched 
a partisan from one of the officers, and said in an austere tone, accompanied 
with a stern look,— 

“ If after having passed so many rivers, scaled the walls of numberless 
“ fortresses, and conquered in various battles, your native intrepidity hath 
at last deserted you, stand firm at least for a few seconds;—have yet the 
“ courage to behold your master die—in a manner worthy of himself! —And 
he ufiei^ to cross the ditch. • 

“ Stop, Sire ! for the sake of heaven," cried all the soldiers, “ spare that 
“ invaluable life I— Distrust us nut, and the business shall be done.'’(3) 
Satisfied, after such an assurance, that his brave brigades in the centre 
would not deceive him, Gustavus returned to the head of the right wing, 
where his presence was much wanted ; and making his horse spring boldly 
across the wt ditch, set an example of g^antry to his officers and soldiers, 
which they thought themselves bound to imitate. 

Having cast his eye over the enemy's left wing that opposed him, as soon 
as he found himself on the farther side of the foss^, and seen tliere three 
squadrons of Imperial cuirassiers completely clothed in iron, the king of 
Sweden called colonel Stalhaus to him, and saijl, “ Stalhaus ! charge home 
“ these black fellows; for they are the men that will otherwise undo u8."(4) 
Stalhaus executed ordets of bis royal master with great intrepidity and 
effect. But in the mean time, about eleven o'clock, Gustavus lort his Ufe. 
He was then fighting sword in hand at the head of the Smaland cavalry, 
which closed the right flank of the centre of his army, and is supposed to 
have outstripp^, in his ardour, the invincible brigades that composed his 
main body. The Swedes fought like roused lions, in order to revenge the 
death of their king: many and vigorous were their struggles; and the ap¬ 
proach of night alone prevented Kmphausen and the duke of Saxe-Weymar 
from gaining a dedaive victory.(5) 

(1) SoltUit. SueHai*. Mrrc. Franc. SwedUk InUUigeneer. 

(2) Cbcmnitx, da Sell. Saec, German. 

(Sf Thant. Europ. fol. 747 . 

(4) Harte, vol. a. 

(&) Ibid. 
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^ring nine honra did the battle mge with inexpressible fierceness. No 
field was srsr disputed with more obstinacy than the plain of Lutzen, where 
the Swedish infantry not only maintained their ground against a brave and 
greaUy superior army, but broke iu force, and almost completed iu des¬ 
truction. Nor could the flight of the Saxons, or the arrival of Pappenheim. 
one of the ablest generals in the Imperial service, with a reinforcement of 
seven thousand fresh troops, shake the unconquerable fortitude of the 
Swedes. The gallant death of that great man ser.vra but to crown their glory, 
and immortalize their triumph'. “ Tell the Walstein," said he, presuming 
on the consequences that would result from the death of the Swedish mo¬ 
narch, " that I havepreserved the Catholic religion, and made the epiperor 
“ a free man !"(1)—The death «f Gustavus deserves more particular notice. 

The king of Sweden first deceived a ball in his left arm. This wound he 
either felt not, or disregarded for a time, still pressing on with intrepid va¬ 
lour. Yet the soldiers perceived their leader to be wounded, and expressed 
their sorrow on that account: “ Courage, my comrades!" cried he, “ the 
“ hurt is nothing; let us resume our ardour, and maintain the chBrge."(2) 
At length, however, perceiving his voice and strength to fail him, he desired 
his cousin, the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, to convey him to some place of 
safety. 

In that instant, as the warlike king’* bravo associates were preparing to 
conduct him out of the scene of action, an Imperial cavalier advanced un¬ 
observed, and crying aloud, “ Long have I sought thM ! transpierc^ Giis- 
tavus though the body with a pistol ball.(3) But this Ik.M champion did 
not lonir emoy the glory of his daring exploit; for the duke of Saxe-I^w- 
enburg^ mit^r of the horse shot him deaif, with the vaunting words yet re- 

^^PiccolominFs ^cuirassiers now made a furious attack upon the kii^ of 
Sweden's companions. Gustavus was held upon his saddle for some time ; 
but bis hors^ having received a wound m the shoulder, rn^e a 
nlumre. and flung the rider to the earth. His majesty s military foUoweiw 
wer^^n after ^terly dispersed, but his personal attendant remained with 

gave him five barbarous woun^, Pod * mv God * '(7) 

degree as Gustavus i genius which conceives, lhat wi^ 

man, and the commander, that intuin g courage and conduct whicli 

dom which plana, and was the militory progress of any iMder 

gives success to, an enterprise. cuuaily with an inferior force. 

ever equally rapid, ““d«cuxi^^^ e<l^“'y ^^anded by able and ex- 

against warlike naUoM and oo^ ^ commander, was an 
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on n horse of a particular colour; which, with his lai^e and nuijestic stature, 
lurpassing that of every other Swede, made him known botli tu friends and 
foeB.(l) 

But Gustavus had other qualities beside those of the military and poli- 
ticid kind. He was a pious Christian, a warm friend, a tender husband, a 
dutiful son, an affectionate father. And the sentiments suited to all these 
softer characters are admirably displayed, in a letter from the Swedish mo¬ 
narch to his minister Oxenstiern, written a few days before the battle of 
Lutzen. “ Though the cause in which 1 am engaged," said he, “ is just 
“ and good, yet the event of war, because of the vicissitudes of human af- 
“ fairs,' must ever be deemed doubtful. Uncertain, also, is the duration of 
“ mortal life ; I therefore require and beseech you, in the name of our 
“ blessed Redeemer! to preserve your fortitfide of spirit, though events 
“ should not proceed in perfect conformity to my wishes. 

“ Remember, likewise," continued Gustavus, “ how I should comfort my- 
" self in regard tu you, if, by divine permission, I might live till that period 
“ when you should have occasion for my assistance of any kind. Consider 
“ me as a man, the guardian of a kingdom, who has struggled with difficul- 
“ ties for twenty years, and passed through them with reputation, by the 
“protection of heaven; as a man who loved and honoured his relations, 
“ and mercy who neglected life, richdb, and happy days, fur the preservation, 
“ and glory of his c-ountry and faithful subjects ; expecting no other recom- 
“ pense thqp to be declared. The prince who fulfilled the duties of that station 
“ vihich Providence had assigned htm in this world. 

“ They who survive me," added he,—“ for I, like others, must expect to 
" feel the stroke of mortality, are, on my account, and for many other rea- 
“sons, real objects of your commiseration:—they are of the tender and de- 
“ fenceless sex,—a helpless mother who wants a guide, and an infant daughter 
“ who needs a protector!—Natural affection forces these lines from the hand 
“ of a son and a parent."(?) 

The death of the king of Sweden presaged great alterations in the state 
of Europe. The elector Palatine, who was in hopes of being restored not 
only to his hereditary dominions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died soon 
after of chagrin. The German Protestants, now without a head, became di¬ 
vided into factions; the Imperialists, though defeated, were transported with 
joy, and prepared to push the war with vigour; while the Swedes, though 
victorious, were overwhelmed with sorrow for tlie loss of their heroic prince, 
whose daughter and successor, Christina, was only six years of age. A coun¬ 
cil of regency, however, being appointed, and the management of the war 
in Germany conimitted to tlie chancellor Oxenstiern, a man of great political 
talents, the Protestant confederacy again wore a formidable aspect. The 
alliance between France and Sweden was renewed, and hostilities were pushed 
with vigour and success by the duke of Saxe-Wey mar and the generals Ban- 
nier and Horn. 

Notwithstanding these favourable appearances, the war became every day 
more burthensome and disagreeable, both to the Swedes and their German 
allies; and Oxenstiern, who had hitherto successfully employed his genius 
in finding resources for the support of the common cause, saw it in danger 
of sinking, when an unexpected event gave new hopes to the confederates. 
The emperor, become jealous of the vast powers he had granted to Walstein, 
whose insolence and ambition knew no bounds, resolved to deprive him of 
the command; and Walstein, in order to prevent his disgrace, is said to have 
concerted the means of a revolt. It is at least certain, that he attempted to 
secure himself by winning the attachment of his soldiers; and Fernand, 

fl) Harte, ubi tup. 

(sS Loccen. Hist. Suec. It is not a little surprising that Gustavus, in this mef 
ble letter, makes no mention of his beloved consort Rleanora; in parting from whom, 
wbeit he began his march for Saxony, he wn, so much affected, that he could only say, 

** Ood bless youand in bewailing whose widowed condition (his ejaculation to the 
Dei^ exceptedj his last words were employed- -'* Alas, iny poor queen !" sighed be, iu 
bis dying moments “ Alas, my poor queen !” Harte, vol. ii. 
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f ’ll of the delay of a legal trial, or liaving no proof of his treason, and 
dwadinjj his resentment, had recourse to the dishonourable expedient of as- 

f^of this great man, who had chiefly obstructed the progres-s of 
the Swedish arms, both before and since the death of Gustavns, was not fol- 
1 wed by all those advantages which the confederates expected from it. The 
ImoeriiiUts, animatbd by the presence of the king of Hungary, the empe¬ 
ror's eldest son, who succeeded Walstein in the command of the army, made 
no in valour what their general wanted in experienr.e. Twenty thousand 
Soanish and Italian troops arrived in Germany under tlic duke of r enn ; tuo 
cardinal infant, the new governor of the Low Cowntnea, likewise broug t a 

tune, joined the Kil^ oi «u ^ d^eorived of the Palatinate, also found him- 
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The general View of the European Continent continued, from the Treat;) of 
Prague, in 1C35, to the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 

While Germany was a scene of war and desolation, cardinal Richelieu ruled 
France with a rod of iron. Though universally hated, he continued^ to hold 
the reins of government. Severm conspiracies were formed against'him, at 
the instigation of the duke of Orle'ans and theliueen-mother; but they were 
all defeated by his vigilance and vigour, and terminated in the ruin of their 
contrivers. The widow of Henry IV. was banished the kingdom ; her son, 
Gaston, was obliged to beg his life ; the maresrhals Manilas and Montmo¬ 
rency were brought to the block; and the gibbets were every day loaded 
with inferior criminals, condemned by the must arbitrary sentences, and in 
a court erected for tbe trial of the cardinal’s enemies. In order to render 
himself more necessary to the throne, us well as to complete his political 
scheme, he now resolved to engage France in open hostilities with the whole 
house of Austria; and had this step been taken while the power of the Swedes 
was unbroken, and the Protestant princes united, it could not have failed of 
extraordinary success. But Richelieu’s jealousy of Gustavus prevented him, 
dunng the life of that monarch, from joining the arms of France to those of 
Sweden; and Oxenstiern, before the unfortunate battle of Nordlingen, was 
unwilling to give the French any footing in Germany. 'I'hal overthrow al¬ 
tered his way of thinking: he offered to put Lewis XIII. immediately in pos¬ 
session of Philipsburg and Alsace, on condition that France should take an 
active part in the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily embraced a 
proposal that corresponded so entirely with his views. He also concluded 
an alliance with the United Provinces, in hopes of sharing the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; and he sent a herald to Brussels, in the name of his master, to de¬ 
nounce war against Spain.(l) A treaty was at the same time entered into 
with the duke of Savoy, in order to strengthen the French interest in Italy. 

If France had not taken a decided parVin the w.ar, the treaty of Prague 
would have completed the destruction of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
But Lewis XII1. or rather cardinal Richelieu, now began to levy troops with 
neat diligence, and five considerable ai’mies were soon in the field. The 
first and largest of these was sent into the Low Countries, under the mares- 
chals de Chatillon and Breze; the second, commanded by the duke de la 
Force, marched into Lorrain; the third took the route of the duchy of Milan, 
under the mareschal de Crequi; the duke of Rohan led the fourth into the 
Valteline; and the fifth acted upon the Rhine, under Bernard duke of Saxe- 
Weymar. In order to oppose the operations of the French on the side of 
Lorrain, the emperor sent thither general Galas, an experienced officer, at the 
head of a powerful army, to join the duke of that territory, who intended to 
besiege Colmar, and had already made himself master of almost aU the 
towns in its neighbourhood. The design against Colmar, however, was de¬ 
feated by the severity of the season; and La Force obliged the duke of Lor- 
rain to abandon Burgundy, which he had entered in the spring, with a view 
of reducing Monbelliard. ' This check, and the fatigues of his march, dimi¬ 
nished tbe duke’s army so much, that he was not ^le during the campaign 
to attempt any new enterprise. 

Meanwhile Galas, the Imperial general, had fixed his bead-quarters at 
.Worms, whence he sent detachments to ravage the country, and surpris^be 
towns that were garrisoned by the Swedes. Mentz was blocked up by cott»t» 

(1) Auberi, /fist, tlu Card. Rich. Le Vstior, Hist. JCouis XIII. 'rhi* is said to be the 
last declaration of war made by a herald at arms. Since that time each party has tboupht 
it sufficient to publish a declaration at home, without sending into an enemy’s country 
a cartel of defiance. 
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Munsfeldt ; and altliouffh tlie preservation of tiie place was of tlie utmmit 

raise the Wwk^e. He was still more interested in preservinir Keisar-I.oii- 
.er, where he had deposited all the booty which he'hail taken since the hel 
nnning of the war. 1 hat place, however, though defended with such obstN 
lacy that the areaterpart ot the garrison had fallen in the lireach, during the 
afferent assaults which It had sustained, was taken hv .storm, before the duke 
Muld ^ord It relief. Galas, who had reduced it, afterwards sat doa n before 
Heux fonts ; but Weymar s army being by this time reinforced •< ith eighteen 
thousand trench troops, under the cardinal la Valette. the Imperial general 
was obliged to abandon his undertaking. Mansfeldt’.s lines were also forced 
and Bupplies thrown into Merftz.(l) 

While the confederates lay under the cannon of tliat city. Galas assembled 
an army of thirty thousand men in the neighbourhood of M’orms ; ami by 
sending detachments to occupy Sarhruck, aiid several other places, reduced 
the French and Swedes to the greatos-t extremity for want of jiroi i-,ions. In 
this emergency they repa.sscd the Rhine at Binghen, on a bridge of boat-, iw 
if their route nad been for Coblentz, though their rciJ design was to re icli 
Vaudervai^e, where there was a French garrison. M'ith this \ unv they 
inarched night and day. without refreslifnent or repose; yet tialas, who hail 
crossed the Rhine at Worms, in order to harass them in their retreat, over¬ 
took them with his cavalry at the river Glann, between Oderiiheim ami .Mes- 
senheim, where the Imperialists were repulsed. Not discouraged, however, 
by this check. Galas put himself at the Iiead of nine tlimisand liorse, tra¬ 
versed the duchy of Deux Pouts, passed the Sarre, entercil Lorrain, and 
waited for the ^confederates in a defile hetwoen X’audervaiige and lintilai. 
There an obstinate engagement ensued, in which the Imperial cavalry were 
routed. The French afterw;ird.s retired to Pont-a-iMoiissoii, ami the Swedes 
to Moyenvie, with the wreck of their several armies ; which, although vic¬ 
torious, were both greatly reduced. Meantime Galas, being joined by his 
main body, made himself master of Vaudervange, and encamped near Zager- 
munde, between the Sarre and tlie Wilde, that he might bo ready to join the 
duke of Lorrain.(2) 

The French and their allies were yet less successful in tdher (piartor-i. 
Nothing effectual was done in Ital^, where the duke of Parma had the mis¬ 
fortune to see himself stripped of the best part of liis dorntniou- by the Spa¬ 
niards, notwithstanding the efforts of Crequi and the duke of Sai iy, who, in 
one battle, gained a considerable advantage over the tmemy. In tJie Low 
Countries, where the highest hopes had been formed, t!ie disappointment of 
cardinal Richelieu was still greater. He had computed mi the eii'.ire coii- 

S uest of the Spanish Netherlands, and a scheme of partition '.wis acinally 
rawn up, whereby the duchy of Luxemburg, the riuiiities of Namur, lliii- 
nault, Courtray, Artois, and Flanders, as far as Blackiiighcrg, Demine, and 
Rupplemonde, were assigned to France; while lirahaiit, Guehicrlaiul, the 
territory of Waes, the lordship of Mecklin, and all the rest of the Sminish 
Netherlands, were to be annexed to the republic of Ilolhouf .. 


T/iIh 

however, proved as vain as it was ambitious. The lliitch were jealous of 
the growing power of Fiance, and the prince of Orange had a persom,) pique 
at cS-dinafl^helieu. Therefore, altliough the mareschals Bie/.c and Cha- 


tiUon were so fortunate as to defeat the !■ en.ish army fX- 

dinal infant to give them battle, before their 
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designs formed on all sides, the frontier of Picardy la^ in a manner open, 
sent on army under the celebrated generals Piccolomini and John de Wert 
to enter France on that side. This army took La Chapelle, Catelet, and 
(Jorbie; and the Parisians, perceiving the enemy within three days march of 
their gates, were thrown into the utmost consternation : but, by the vigor¬ 
ous measures of Riclielieu, a bo(W of fifty thousand men were suddenly as¬ 
sembled, and the Spaniards and Flemings found themselves obliged to'eva¬ 
cuate FraDce.(I) 

Having surmounted this danger, the French minister took the most effec¬ 
tual steps to secure the success of the ensuing campaign. In order to recover 
tlie friendship of Henry prince of Orange, whom he had offended by his 
haughtiness, he honoured him with the title of Highness instead of Ercel- 
Icticg ,—a flattery which had the desired effect! And he concluded a treaty 
with the duke of Saxe-Weymar, in which it was stipulated. That, in consi¬ 
deration of an annual subsidy, the duke should maintain an army of eighteen 
thousand men, which he should command in person, as general of the troops 
belonging to the German princes in alliance with the French king, to whom 
he sliould take the oath of allegiance, and that Lewis should cede in his iii- 
vour all the claims of France to Alsace. In consequence of this treaty, the 
duke being joined by a French army, under the cardinal La Valette, began 
the campaign with the siege of Savferne, which had been taken toward the 
close of the former year. The place made a gallant defence, in hopes of 
being relieved by Galas, who had ]>rumised to march against the besiegers. 
I’erceiving, however, the impracticability of such an attempt. Galas made an 
irruption into Franche Comptc, in conjunction with the duke of Lorrain. 
Meanwhile La Vidette and Weymar, having recovered Saver^e, omitted no¬ 
thing that could obstruct or harass the Imperialists in their march : and 
their endeavours were so successful, that Galas lost about seven thousand 
men before he entered Uurgundy. He continued his march nevertheless, 
and undertook the siege of St. Jean de Laon, which he was obliged to aban¬ 
don, in consequence of the overflowing of the adjacent rivers; and being fast 
followed by the viscount de Turenne, he lost above five thousand men, and 
the greater part of his baggiige, in his retreHt.(2) 

During these transactions in Lorrain, Alsace, and Franche Compte, a de¬ 
cisive battle was fought in Upper German]^, between the Sw'edes under gene¬ 
ral Bannier, and the Imperialists commanded by the elector of Saxony. 
After watching the motions of each other for some time, they halted in the 
plains of Wislock, where both armies prepared for battle. The Imperial 
camp was pitched on an eminence, and fortified with fourteen redoubts, under 
which the troops stood ready to engage. Desirous of drawing the enemy 
from that advantageous post, Bannier ordered part of his cavalry to advance 
and skirmish. This feint having in some measure the intended effect, Ban¬ 
nier ordered colonel Gun, who commanded the right wing of the Swedes, to 
attack the enemy, and advanced himself at the head of five brigades to sup- 
i>ort that wing ; while generid Statens, w-ith the left wing, wheeled round the 
hill, in order to charge the Imperialists in flank. These attacks were ex¬ 
ecuted with such vigour, that the whole Austrian and Saxon infantry was 
broken or cut down. Five thousand men fell on the field or in the pursuit ; 
seven thousand were takeOj together with thirty pieces of cannon, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty ensigns, and an incredible number of waggons.(3) 

The battle of M^slock, which restored the lustre of the Swedish arms, rais¬ 
ed Bannier to the highest degree of military reputation, and gave a signal 
blow to the Imperial power, was followed by the demise of Ferdinand 11. He 
died at Vienna, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the sixteenth of his 
reign, and was succeeded in the Imperial throne by his son Ferdiuand 111. 
The accession of this prince made little alteration in the state of the^war : 
fur although the first year of the new reign was distinguished by no mentor* 
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able enterjirise, the greater part of it being wasted in fruitless negotiations, 
the next campaign was remarkably active and bloody ; as if the contending 
powers had only been resting themseh cs, in order to renew, «ith more <lo- 
Btructive rage, the work <if death. The duke of Saxe-D'eymai', «ho had 
already fuUy revenged the injuries of his family upon the house of Aiistri.-i, 

i-fkurnrH Khiiifpltl pnriir in ttip uikiMtiir iiinl ppuiilvpfl t,, iMitsiikiru it i,. 


_^ norts oi valour aim niiiiiiirj sHiii, me imperi¬ 
alists had time to come to its relief, under general Sai elli and the famous 
John de ARert. Both armies were immediately ranged in order of battle, 
and AVeymar’s right wing fell with such fury upon the enemy's left, com¬ 
manded by Wert in person, that it was quickly broken. The left «ing of 
ATeymar’s army was not eijuldly successful. t)n the coiitriiry, it was ro- 
pul^d; hut he collected his cavalry, and repeated the charge with such 
vigour, that the enemy must have been totally routed, had they not retired 
uiuler cover of the shades of night. The biittle was renewed next dav, w hen 
the defeat of the Imnerinlists was completed, and both their generals made 

prisoners, together with a great number of inferior officers.(l) 

The duke, after Ids victory, returned to the siege of Rhinteld, to uliirh he 
granted an honourable capitulation, in consideration of its gallant delcncc. 
Newburg, Rottelen, and Friburg, the cat.ilal of Brisgaw, were also reduced ; 
and the siege of Brisac was undertaken, with the greatest coiihdi iicc ol 
success. Here the duke of Lorrain, and Goeutz the Imi.crial general, at¬ 
tempted to interrupt AVeymar’s career, by attacking his eiitreiicl.mciits, hut 
without effect. They always found him upon his guard ; a.id Urisac was 
forced at last to surrendor, after it had been reduced to such cxtrcimtj by 
famine, that tlie governor was obliged to set a guard upon the hiirj log- 

places, in order to prevent the inhabitants from digging uii and duiouring 
^’’ThrniwLf this important conquest no sooner reached I'aris than Lew i, 

made W™mlr very^’adTanf^^^^^^^ "^4*" .h£^ii^ 'sci 

cd to make an ««tubi.sl.men that wou d p,,,,am himself 


with so muen 

nish him with a reintorcement 
had been concluded lu ; triumphed our the Imperialists 

AVliile the duke of Saxe-AA eymar tlius 1. . .,„„,|,C't in I’oineiM- 

in A We. the Swedish general Banm.^,prose .t^^ 
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county of Lippe. Lewis, sensible that he was in no condition to defend his 
lines against such a force, ret»eate<l towards Minden ; but Uasfeld coming 
up with him in the valley of Astheim, an action ensued, in which victory 
continued long doubtful, but at last declared in favour of the Imperialists. 
The Palatine’s little army was almost utterly cut off, his artillery was lost, 
and his brother Robert made prisoner.(l) 

In the beginning of next campaign, the two victorious commanders, Ban- 
nier and Weymar, eoncei'ted measures for penetrating into the heart of the 
Austrian dominions. Bannier accordingly crossed the Elbe, and made an 
irruption into the territories of Anhalt and Halberstadt. Leaving his in¬ 
fantry and cannon behind him, he pushed on with his cavalry, and surprised 
Salis, grandmaster of the Imperial ordnance, cn the neighbourhood of Oelnitz. 
The conflict was obstinate and bloody; no lesd than seven regiments of Im¬ 
perialists were cut in pieces. The Swedish general next entered Saxony, and 
advanced as far as the suburbs of Dresden ; where he defeated four Saxon 
regiments, and obliged a larger body of the enemy to take refuge Jinder the 
cannon of that city. But understanding that Hasfeld, the Imperial general, 
was marching from Westphalia to interrupt his operations, he returned to¬ 
wards Zeitz, to join his infantry. While he remained there, intelligence 
was brought him, that the Saxons were encamped near Chemnitz, where they 
expected soon to be joined by the artny under Hasfeld. 

In order to prevent that junction, Bannier attacked the Saxon army; and, 
after a terrible conflict, obtained a complete victory. This success was fol¬ 
lowed by several others. He made an irruption into Bohemia, and laid great 
part of the country under contribution; then returning, crossed the Elbe, 
!ind fell upon general Hofskirk, encamped near Brandeiz, wi^i ten regiments 
of Imperial horse and seven battalions of foot. The action was maintained 
with great obstinacy : both sides fought with incredible intrepidity; but, at 
length, the Imperialists were forced to relinquish the field to the superior 
fortune of the Swedes, with the loss of two thousand men. Bannier pursued 
them to the walls of Prague, and took the Imperial generals, Hofskirk and 
Monticuculi, prisoners. 

On purpose to cjirry the war into Silesia and Moravia, the Swedish general 
repassed the Elbe, and marched towards those countries. But he met not 
there with the success he expected. Th^enemy's forces multiplied daily, 
and it was impossible for him, with an inferior army, to succour every place 
that required his protection. The Protestants bad promised him ^eat as¬ 
sistance, but they were over-awed by the presence of the Imperial troops. 
No insurrection appeared in his favour ; yet was he not discouraged. He 
defeated a body of Imperialists at Glatz, and drove the Saxons three several 
times from their camp at Tirn.(2) 

But all the aspiring hopes of Bannier and the Swedes were suddenly blasted, 
by the immature death of Bernard duke of Saxe-Weymar. He hud began 
the campaign with the siege of 'I'hau, which he ordered to be battered with 
red-hot bullets ; a mode of attack which threw the inhabitants into such 
consternation, that they surrendered almost instantly, though they had be¬ 
fore baffled all the efforts of Guebriant the French general. Bernard’s 
character was now so high, and his army so formidable to the Imperial throne, 
that Ferdinand made some secret attempts to detach him from the PVench 
interest. But instead of listening to such proposals, which he considered as 
insidious, or slackening in his operations, he vigorously exerted himself in 
taking measures for passing the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell sick 
at Hunninguen, whence he was transported by water to Newburg, and there 
expired in the thirty-fifth year of his age. He is supposed to have fallen a 
sacrifice to the jealousy and ambition of cardinal Richelieu, who was not only 
desirous ■of getting possession of Brisac, but afraid that this scheme of hum¬ 
bling the house of Austria might be defeated, if the duke of Saxe-WeymHF’ 
should close with the emperor’s jtroposjils. Puffendorf not only supports this 
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who should possess 'Endeavmira"?,^!.^ t ' contest arose 

in Germany to engage the officers and onl r “?*'! l>y the Swedish a^^nts 

emperor tofik eve;y“ie^uret"hrp"oV;rt;rr^^^ 

regain possession of the places which the duke I.ud*" ^ 1 stn i, e. and 

jrinc L ur'S*; 

chief cause of the war, attempted to gain them through the ii.Le ice of En^ 
land and Ho^nd. But cardinal Riclielieu ordered Lewis to he aTresl^: at' 
Moulins, m his return from London, and carried ,,risoner to tl.e castle m 
Vincenne^ where he was confined, tiU a treaty w as concluded hot ween France 
and the Wey^rian officers. ’ It was stii.ulated, that the troops of lleriianr 
duke of S^e-Weymar, should constitute a separate body, iindt'r the direction 
of the officers ntmed in his will for that i.uriiose; that the French king 
should keep this body always effective, hy the payment of a certain annual 
sum for raising recruits ; that lie should continue to the principal officers tho 
same appointments which they had enjoyed under the duke, furnish them 
with bread, ammunition, and all other necessaries of war, and ratify the 
several donations which Bernard had made to his officers and aohlicrs ; that 
the troops should receive their orders fram the duke of lamgiievilie, through 
the medium of their own commanders, who should he siimmoiieil to all coun¬ 
cils held for the service of the common cause ; that the compiered jdaces 
should be put into the hands of his Mo.,t t^hristian majesty, u ho might at 
pleasure appoint governors for Brisac. and Frihurg, hut tliiit the g.irrisons 
should consist of an equal number of Frencli aiul (lermaii soldiers, and the 
governors of thS other places be chosen from the Weymarian army.v'J) 

In consequence of this important negotiation, uhicli rendered the king of 
France sovereign of almost all Alsace, and a great part of Brisgaw, the ilnke 
of Longueville, with the Weymarian army, niareschal Guehnant, «ith the 
French troops, and thetroopsof Lunenburg,commanded bygener.il Klil/iiig, 
joined Bannier at Erfurt. Nothing farther was now necessary to ensure 
success to the confederates beside unanimity, hut tliat iiiifortniialely was 
wanting. All claiming superiority, none e.hose to he directed, as i-aeh en¬ 
tertained a high opinion of his own merit, and soiiglit to display Ins judg¬ 
ment by proposing some new plan <tf Ojieratioiis; so that Haiimer loiind, that, 
although he had increased his numbers, he had acquired little additional 
strength. Perhaps his real force might ratlier be said to he diiii'iiislied, as 
he was no longer allowed to follow the suggestions ol his own genius, and 
strike those sudden and unexpected blows wliich distingiiisli the consiiinniatu 
general. 

After long debates, it was agreed to attack Piccolomiiii, the Imperial^gene¬ 
ral, in his camp at Saltzhurg. With this mcw the coiifislerales sei/.eu ii]ion 
an eminence, whence they began a violent caimonading, and aftery ardn at¬ 
tacked the enemy’s entrenchments sword in liaiid; hut Piccolomini was so 
advaiitaireouslv uosted. that the attemiit to force hi.s camp "as foiniil ini- 

coiilinocd in 
'J'Jicrc scem- 


advaiitageously posted, that the attempt to Idrcc Jii.s cam|) 
practicable. It was accordingly laid aside; ami both armie 
eight of each other, until scarcity began to reign in each iMmi*. 
ed to be a kind of rivalry, who could longest endure tlie pressure ol (amine. 
But, on the side of the confederates, this inaction* pioeeeded Irom irresuJu- 
tion, and a division of counsels ; wliereas, on that of (he Imperialists it was 
dictated by a prudent caution. Bannier, liowever, tired of suih larigiiid 
delay, set out tor Franconia, in order to seize some advantageous post upon 

oir Jino»l to a man. he collected an .iMny "f ^’=7m im ! de .IMl.si lie le- 
wbicb be lupporteil partly by the iiractii-i of aielibr il. if.si m Nm.ibiiseo. 

ceivedfromFVance. Notwitbstei.d.oy ho .u i.ti . ^ 

be may be ranked among the gieatest 'Vme de Ic J-u/r,. 

ledged bim lo have been liii m ihc miinar) hiteiuf'. 
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the Maine. But as lie advanced toward the river Sala, he perceived that the 
enemy occupi^ the opposite bank. They were there entrenched ; bo that 
it was impossible for him to force a passage : he was therefore under the 
necessity of marching through the landgraviate of Hesse, where his army 
suffered greatly by famine. _ u n • > 

Piccolomini now endeavoured to penetrate into Lunenburg, but Bonnier s 
diligence baffled all his efforts. He prevented the Imperialists from crossing 
theweser, and refreshed his own army in that duchy, which had not yet 
been e.xhausted by the ravages of war. Pinched with famine, and harassed 
by the perpetual alarms of the Hessians, Piccolomini determined to lead his 
forces into Franconia. But, on his march thither, he was attacked by the 

eymarian army, under the duke of Longueyille; and, although not totally 
defeated, he could scarce have suffered more by such di8aster.(l) It must, 
however, be considered as very honourable for that general, to have been 
able to make head against the combined forces of the confederates, and even 
to oblige them to quit the Imperial dominions. 

But the house of Austria was less fortunate in other quarters, during the 
year 16W. The affairs of Philip IV. went backward in Italy: Catalonia 
revolted, and Portugal threw off the Spanish yoke. The Catalans were de¬ 
sirous of forming a republic ; but too feeble to support themselves against 
the power of a tyrannical master, they were obliged to throw themselves into 
the arms of France, and ultimately to submit to the dominion of Spain. The 
Portuguese were more successful in their struggle for independency. Boil¬ 
ing with national hate, and irritated by despotic rule, they had long sought 
to break their chains. A law to compel the nobility, under pain of the for¬ 
feiture of their estates, to take up arms for the subjection of Catalonia, com¬ 
pleted the general disaffection: and other circumstances corfspired to hasten 
a revolution. An impenetrable plot had been forming, for upwards of three 
years, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whose grandfather had been de¬ 
prived of his right to the crown of Portugal by Philip II. The conspirators 
now resolved to carry their design into execution, and effected it with in¬ 
credible facility. 

Olivarez had been so imprudent as to recall the Spanish garrison from 
Lisbon : very few troops were left in the whole realm of Portugal; the oji- 
pressed people were ripe for an insurrection; and the Spanish minister, in 
order to amuse the duke of Braganza, whose ruin he meditated, had given 
him the command of the arsend. The duchess of Mantua, who had been 
honoured with the empty title of vice-queen, was driven out of the kingdom 
without a blow. Vasconcellos, the Spanish secretary, and one of his clerks, 
were the only victims sacrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in Por¬ 
tugal followed the example of the capital, and almost on the same day. The 
duke of Braganza was unanimously proclaimed king, under the name of John 
IV. A son does not succeed more quietly to the possessions of his father in 
a well regulated state. Ships were immediately mspatched from Lisbon to 
all the Portuguese settlements in Asia and Africa, as well as to those in the 
islands of the eastern and western ocean ; and they all, with one accord, ex¬ 
pelled their Spanish govemors.(2) Portugal became^ again an independent 
kingdom; and by the recovery of Brazil, which, during the Spanish admi¬ 
nistration, had been conquered by the Dutch, its former lustre was in some 
measure restored. ' 

While all Europe rung with the news of this singular revolution, Philip 
IV. shut up in the inmost recesses of the Escurial, lost in the delirium of 
licentious pleasure, or bewildered in the maze of idle amusement, was utter¬ 
ly ignorant of it. The manner in which Olivarez made him acquaipted with 
his misfortune is truly memorable. “ I come," said that artful minister, “ to 
“ communicate good news to your majesty : the duke of Braganza’s^whole 
“ fortune is become yours. He has been so presumptuous as to get hukgalf 
“ declared king of Portugal; and, in consequence ot this folly, your majesty 
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estatw."—“ I^t 0,^ scv,nitration l.e / 
OTdered . repWd I hihp, and continued his dissipatioiis.( I) 

'■nther of n less ind.i- 

lent temper. He had convoked a diet at lUitUhon, in order to concert 
measures for carrying on the war, U>ou:i:li he protended to be desirous of 
peace. Bannier formed the design of dUporsiug this aasemhly. and even of 
^ Having joined the French army under Guehriant at 

Krfurtyhe arrived at HofF on the sixth of January; and detaching thence 
five regiments of c-avalry to £gra, under tlie command of major-general M’it- 
tember^, who had orders to join tlie nriiiy a,t Porcw, lie adviiiii-ed to Awei- 
bach. The confederates next jiroceeded to tichweiKlorf, crossed the Daiiiihe 
upon the ice, and captured above fifteen hiiiiilrcd of the eneiiiy’s horse. Tlie 
emperor himself, who inteiuled to devote that day to the ehaoe, narrow Iv 
escaped being made pri.soner. His advanced guard and e(|iii|>a;re were lakeri. 

The approach of the French and Swedish armies filled Ratishon witli con¬ 
sternation, as it was utterly unprovided against a siege, and full of strangers 
and suspected jiersons. 'J’he de-ign of the confederates w-.as to take ad¬ 
vantage of the frost, in order to block up'and starve the town; luit the 
weather unexpectedly becoming more mild, it was resolved to repass the 
Danube, before the ice sliould be thawed. Rniiiiier, however, would not re¬ 
tire until he made an attempt to diss<4ve the diet. With that view, he ap¬ 
proached Ratisbon, on the sixth of Kchriiary ; and Guehriant, wliucoinmaiid- 
ed the vanguard, placing his artillery on the btmks of the Riigeii, which ran 
between the town and the confederate.s, siduted the emperor with five hun¬ 
dred shut ; an insult, which stung Ferdinand so keenly, that he seemed be¬ 
reft of all the powers of reason and recollectioii.(‘2) 

During thcdelilierations of the diet at llatisiion, the counts D’Avntix and 
Salvius, the plenipotejitiaries of France and Sweden, were negotiating at 
Hamburg the preliminaries of a general peace with Liitzau.oiieol Ferdiiiaiul s 
aulic counsellors. After certain difficulties had been removed, it w.-is agreed 
by these celebrated statesmen, that a congress for a geiier.d peace sliouhl ho 
held at Munster and Osnahurg, the garrisons of which sliouhl march out ; 
that the inhabitants should be released from their oath of allegiance tocitlu-r 
party, and observe a strict neutrality during the time of negotiation ; that 
^th cities should be guarded by their own burghers and soldiers, coiiiniaiid- 
ed by the magistrates, who shoulfl he m-countable for the effects, persons, and 
attendants of the negotiators; that the two conferences should ho c<msidercd 
as only one congress, .and the roads between the two citiiss he sam for all 
goers and comers, together with the interrneiliate plai’es, where the nego¬ 
tiators might think proper to confer with each other; that in cjlsc the nego¬ 
tiation should be interrupted before a treaty could he concluded. Minister 
and Osnahurg shouhl return to the same situation in winch they were twlon. 
the congress, but that the neutrality should be observed six weeks after the 
conferraces were broken off; that all the safe-conducts on each .-.u e should 
be exchanged at Hamburg, through the mediation of the ’lue* ,',T- 

in the spa^ of two months after the date of the agreement tin.t tin cm 
peror and king of Spain should grant Bafe-coiiducts to 
Sweden, and their allies in Germany and 

security from his Most Christian majesty; and that heedtii shoum grail 
aafe-conducts to the emperor's plenipotentianefi “ 7 " 
electors of Mentz and Brandeuburg.(3) rv a.Tthal ea^h cr w . 

should treat at Munster, and wa! i “order ul 

should have a secretary where the other s plempotenU. y 
communicate their mutual rewlutions. . „ejiidi- 

The emperor refused this convey " 

^ rvenSfrJ^nUSr^f the confederates, confirmed 
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'liiin in his resolution of continuing the war. After the bieffectugl attempt 
upon Ratisbon, the French sepaeited themselves from the Swedes, and 
m.vched toward Bamberg, under Guebriant, whUe Bannier took the route of 
Chamb, with a view of penetrating into Misnia through Bohemia. Mean* 
while the emperor, flaming with rage, issued orders for assembling a body of 
troops, with all possible dispatch, in order to revenge the insult he had suf¬ 
fered. 

A powerful army was speedily formed by the activity of Piccolomini and 
the archduke Leopold. One part of it, under mare^al Gleen, went in 
pursuit of Bannier, while the other, commanded by Piccolomini, besieged 
Newmarck, which was defended by an officer of the name of Slang; -i^o, 
after having sustained five assaults, was oblige^ to surrender prisoner of war. 
On the reduction of that place, Piccolomini rejoined Gleen, in order to pur¬ 
sue Bannier, who retreated across the forest of Bohemia. Having reached 
the other side of it, he found his progress impeded by the swelling of the 
river Pleis, but collected a number of boats, in vt'hich he embarked }m troops 
with such expedition, that he h^d carried over his whole army before Pic¬ 
colomini appeared upon the opposite ba^. Neither this disappointment, 
however, the interposing stream, nor the presence of the enemy, retarded 
the progress of the Imperialists. The Austrian cavalry swam across the 
river; and the Swed^ being now hemmed in between the Pleis and the 
Moldaw, Bannier's ruin seemed inevitable, when he extricated himself by one 
of those eflbrts of milite^ ^nius which redound more to the honour of a 
general than the acquisition of the greatest victory, as fortune has no share 
in the success. 

Finding himself thus circumstanced, the Swedish general posted some 
troops at a mill below Presnitz; where they made such an ,ominate and 
vigorous resistance, when attacked by Piccolomini, that the main body of 
the army had time to retire to Zickaw, whither their baggage and artmery 
also were conveyed in the night. Here Bannier was joined by Guebriant, 
who had put himself in motion, as soon as he received intelligence of the re¬ 
duction of Newmarck; so that the confederates were now in a condition to 
make bead against the Imperialists. But before any step could be taken for 
that purpose, Bannier fell sick at Zickaw, in consequence of the fatigue he 
had undergone in his march, and expired at Halberstadt, in the forty-first 
year of his age, to the infinite loss and inexpressible regret of his country, 
as well as of her allies. Beside his knowledge in the art of war, which ho 
had acquired under the great Gustavus, to whom he was scarcely inferior as 
a commander, he was distinguished by his moderation and humanity toward 
those whom he had vanquished. He always avoided the effusion of blood, 
as far as circumstances would admit; and, beLng.robu8t. patient, indefatiga¬ 
ble, and active, he was adored by the soldiery, whose toils and dangers he 
cheerfully Bhared.(l) 

The death of Bannier raised the spirits of the Imperi^sts, in proportion 
as it depressed those of the confederates, and the most dangerous conse¬ 
quences were apprehended from it; for his army was composed almost en¬ 
tirely of Germans, who were retained in the service of Sweden solely by the 
reputation and authority of their general. But the troops, though at first 
inclined to mutiny, were preserved in obedience by the viguanoe of the other 
Swedish commanders, Wrtiigel, Koningsmark, Wittemberg, and Psuhl, not¬ 
withstanding the soUcitations of the emperor, and tWr own necessitous con¬ 
dition, until the arrival of Torstenson—another general formed under Gus- 
tavus, and not unworthy of so grcnt a master. In order to give him more 
influence over the army, he was lumished with a large sum oi money by the 
treasury of Sweden, and accompanied with a strong reinforcement. 

Before this reinforcement arrived, the Swedes and French, under the com¬ 
mand of Guebriant, had defeated the Imperial army, led by the archd^e 
and Piccolomini, near Wolfenbuttle. Four thousand Imperialists were stblB 
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upon the spot, wd • i^eat number taken prisoners,(l) No other event of 
consMuence distingui^ed the latter part of the campaim, which was chiedy 
spent in waiting for Torstenson, at an encampment near Stadt: and soon 
Mter he assumed the wmmand, the French and Swedish armies separated, 
by order of cardinal Richelieu. Guebriant entered Westphalia, and Toreten- 
Bon led his troops into Bohemia, where he proposed to winter; and attempt, 
as soon as the season should permit, to prove himself worthy of the confidence 
of hIS country. 

MeanwWe a new treaty was concluded between France and Sweden, and 
the mcMt vigorous resolutions were taken for prosecuting the war. Mareschal 
Guebriant accordii^ly crossed the Rhine early in the spring, upon a bridge 
of Imats, built at Weiel; marahed to Ordinguen, which surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion; and understanding that Hasfield was on his march to join Lanilsiy, 
another ImperiM general, whose quarters were near Kempen, he resolved to 
prevent their junction, by attacking the latter in his entrenchments. With 
this view he left his baggage at Ordin^en, advanced toward the enemy, 
drew up his army in order of battle, and proceeded to the assault. After an 
obstinate struggle, the Austrian infantry was broken, and tlie comp forced ; 
and Lamboy, who rallied his troops, and returned to the charge, was sur¬ 
rounded and made prisoner, together with general Merci. Of the whole Im¬ 
perial army not above six hundred escaped. 

This victory was followed by the reduction of Lintz, Bevert, Berthein, 
Caster, and Guewembruck ; so that Guebriant saw himself master, in a short 
time, of almost the whole electorate of Cologne. His next step was to l>e- 
siege Kempen, which was defended with great gallantry and skill; but a 
large breach being at length made in the fortifications, the governor, con¬ 
vinced that it would be impossible to sustain an assault, capitulated upon 
honourable terms.(S) 

The defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid success of the Frcncli generiJ, did 
not, however, divert the archduke and Ficcolomini, who comniiuided the 
Imperialists in Moravia, from marriiing against Torstenson. 1 hey intended 
to surprise him in his camp ; but finding aU their attempts and expectations 
defeated, by the vigilance of the Swedisn general—in the true spirit of Ita¬ 
lian policy—Ficcolomini had recourse to treachery, by which he liopisl to 
earn the reward of valour and military skill. With this view he cominteil 
one Sekendorf, a Swedish colonbl, who promised to admit the Ini|H“riiai..tK 
into the camp by night. Fortunately the design wiis discovered, uiiU tin; 
traitor punished : nor did his employers escape chastisement. 1 " 

Saxe-Lawenburg, who had marched towards Schweiits, in order to c m • | 
process of Torstenson, in SUesia, was defeated and "'“^taJly jnml^ a id 
in Slat condition was taken prisoner with the greater jiurt of bis olhttrs, 

three thousand of his men being left dead on the field. inteniiiiii to 

Soon after this victory, Torstenson passed the Elbe, with an intenti 
besiege Leipsic: and hawng seized two posts, the po^ession of which iin^ 
Ste tbT^nterprise, L ordered Kdn^mark to invest the 

place. But the approach of the Impen^istSj l i,rt i»ara- 

Fomini, obliged hiS to convert ujto a m 

tions for receiving the enemy. l orsitcniMiri 

the Swedes were between the - v: .-o„„s into the plain oi 

finding himself exposed to two wes, Me . .j.| imperial generals, 

BrSfeld. about three n^es ^iXavoured iiTarass Tiis rear ; 

imagining his design was to avoid an . more than such an op- 

butthe Swedish commander, who wished for no^ -fTiinoii.idin-' eiiMu-d, ..ud 
Srtunity, faced about i«««««diatel^.^ A n.utual^j^^^ 

sits 


(1) Darre, tool. ix. 
(S) 111. ibid. 
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was in danger, for a time, of being routed by the emperor’s cuirassiers. But 
the latter were obliged at leiigth,tu give way. 

While the caralry of both armies thus disputed the victory, the Infantry 
in the centre foup:ht with inexpressible rage and resolution. At length the 
Swedish foot, animated by the example of the horse, and supported by a 
body of reserve, which advanced in the best of action, obliged the lm^> 
rialists to quit the field, and retreat into a wood, with tlie loss of their can¬ 
non. Toistenson pursued the left wing as far as Leipsic; Koningsmark 
gave no quarter to the right: and the Austrian infantry being driven from 
the wood, into which they had retired, were surrounded by tlra enemy, and 
cut in pieces.! 1) 

In this battle, which was fought near the qame spot that had beheld the 
glory of the Swedes under Gustavus, a few yeare before, the Imperialists lost 
eight thousand good soldiers ; and three hundred ofiicets were found among 
the slain. The conquerors, who had engaged with very inferior numbers, 
did not lose above a thousand men. Besides the slaughter of the enemy, 
they took three thousand prisoners, together wi^ forty-six pieces of cannon, 
one hundred and sixteen pair of colours, and six hundred waggons.(S) 

A defeat so total overwhelmed the imperial court with consternation. 
General Enkenford was ordered to make new levies with all possible expedi¬ 
tion: Hasfeld and Wahl were sent for to Vienna ; Gbltaker and Galte ex¬ 
erted their utmost diligence to join the archduke and Piccolomini in Bohe¬ 
mia, whither they had retired to re-assemble the wreck of their army. All 
the troops in the Austrian service were collected to stop the progress of the 
victorious Torstenson. 

That general had again invested Leipsic, and carried on his approaches 
with such vigour, that the place was under the necessity of Surrendering, 
notwithstanding the valour of the garrison, which excited the admiration 
of the besiegers. Torstenson was less fortunate in his attempt upon 
Fridburg, where he understood the enemy had collected large magazines: 
for although considerable breaches were made in the fortifications, and an 
asKiult given, the garrison sustained it with such unshaken resolution, that 
he was obliged to recaU his troops: and while he was making preparations 
for a final effort, he learned that Piccolomini, at the head of a considerable 
army, was approaching to the relief of the place. On this intelligence he 
ranged his troops in order of battle, and pul himself in motion to meet the 
enemy; but Piccolomini penetrating his design, took a different route, threw 
supplies into the town, and retired with the utmost expedition. Now de¬ 
spairing of being able to reduce Fridburg, Torstenson marched into Lusatia, 
in order to wait for the reinforcements which he expected from Pomerania 
and Lower Saxony J and Guebriant, the French general, having passed the 
Maine at Gemund, established quarters of refreshment on the Taubet, and 
marched toward the Necker.(3) 

While the confederates were thus making progress in Germany, the arms 
of France had been equally successful on the side of Spain. A French army 
bad entered Roussillon, and reduced Colima and Perpignan. Meantime the 
affairs of the kingdom were in the greatest confusion, and Paris itself was 
in danger. Francisco de Melo, a man of valour and abilities, who had suo- 
ceeded the cardinal infant in the government of the Low Countries, having 
suddenly ^sembled a body of twenty-five thousand men, threatened France 
with two inroads; routed the count de Guiche, who attempted to oppose 
him, and would have appeared before the capital, to which he had opened a 
passage, had he not received a letter from Olivarez, ordering him to witli- 
draw his troops, under pretence that the enterprise was too hazardous. But 
the true reason for such order was a secret treaty between the Spanish mi¬ 
nister and the duke of Orleans, who, witli the duke of Bouillon, Cinqmgrs, 
master of the horse, and M. de Thou, had conspired the ruin of Kichelieut • 
whom they had already brought into discredit with the king. 

O) Piiffenil. lib. xiv. Barre, torn. ix. 

(S) Id. ibid. 

Id. ibid. 
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Fortttoatelf, however, for the cardinal, whose life was at once In danirer 
fi«m violence and disease, he got intelligence of the treaty with Spain, 
nearly at the same time that Louis received the news of Guiuhe's defi^t. In 
the perplexity occasioned by that disaster, the king ])aid a visit to Richelieu. 
The cardinal complained of ill usage ; Louis confessed his weakness ; a re¬ 
conciliation took place, and the conspirators were arrested. The duke of 
Orleans was disgracedj Cinqmars and De Thou lost their heads; aud the 
duke of Bouillon, in order to save his life, was obliged to yield up the prin- 
cipality of Sedan to the crown.(l) Thus victorious over all his enemies, 
BrcheUeu, though still on the verge of the grave, entered Paris in a kind of 
triumph, a breach being made in the w.all8, in order to admit the superb litter 
on which he was carried. While on his way, and hardly able to hold the 
pen, he wrote to the king thte following short letter, which 
^ of bis haughty character: « Your enemies are dead, and your trinq.i. lu 

^mMy°l<^s, t\ieTOnfederates expected, would have disji^ed the lioii^-o 
of Austria sincerely to listen to terms of accommodation ; but ^ tin t.mrts 
of V^enM B^^adrid foresaw that France and Sweden, at such ajum lurc 
toolTne^^rilv be high in their demands, they seemed very mdiffereut 
would necesMriiy oo . i* -it lenirtli however, agreed to open 

about renewing the negotiations. It" ,{,. ; 

the conferences for a general people who bad l.e. n 

and the preliminaries being published all . tl,o 

BO long exposed to the dh^ Kiel.elieM, and 

pleasing prospect of tranquillity, V ^ ri.e S« edes. 

also of nis master, LouisXllI-once 1 o ■ ,||jp,j„j,,jratiou, liegiiii to tlnolv 

who were doubtful of the politics of Uiit their fears were sib.h 

of concludingTi separate treaty wit i | j who sliowed liimself 

dispelled by the Bteady measure of <-nlm-;} 

no unworthy successor of , „ •,.1, -is inneli iiiilgment as lormerl) , 

the operations of war were concerted « 1 . ; n„d a yoong 

suppUes of every kind were fo"nslmd 1 minority of Le« >r ' ' 

hero sprung up to do Ijonour ^afterwards li.mniireil wilti tbo 

This hero w^ the celebrated duke f ,,Inins of Koemi, ll.e »- 


forem^erof a defeat. Th« count « . . 

the chief command, Bavarian general -nrpr.ed^ 

isStdXhiSri;^r,^th^e ^n:'F;:mV:j.n:,^ 

aboi^ four thousand private mem Th p^reseliol 1 nn nn . 

The eyes ^ ^he oleniimtentiaries nami 1 j u ^ 

MunsterandOsnaburg. P » ,,, Krane. wdb , i ^i,,. r.miit 

the coimt d’Avemy^rg, ""df embassy =„ ^ 


d’Aversperg, -f , : 'Frame - ep;;V 

-Bon of the celebrated chancellor 

(1) B»tt. Nnni. lib. . JUc'm. Madame Matin Mi. 

(4) Ibid. Uarre, tom. ix- 
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• Caatel Roderigo and Di^ do Saavreda. Deputies were also named by the 
other European powers interest^ lii the negt^ations. The Swedish gairi- 
Bon quitted Osnaburg, which, together with Munster, was, by the baron de 
Krane, released in>m the oath that the citizens had taken to the emperor ; 
and the regencies of both cities swore that they would observe an exact neu* 
trality, and protect the persons and effects of ue negotiators.(l) 

In the midst of these advances toward peace, Torstenson was ordered by 
the court of SwcKlen to carry war into the duchy of Holstein ; the regent 
being incensed against the king of Denmark, whom they accused of conceal¬ 
ing all the hostile intentions of an enemy under the mask of a mediator. 
He had taken several Swedish vessels in the Bound, and refused to ^ve sa¬ 
tisfaction to the regency, which complained pf these acts of hostiUty. It 
was therefore resolved, in a ^neral assembly ef the states of Sweden, to 
make reprisals. That resolution, however, was not publicly known till the 
moment that Torstenson invaded Holstein. In that duchy he reduoed 
Oldisloe, Kiei, and several other places of importance.(8) 

Christian IV. alarmed at this irruption, complained of it to Torstenson aa 
a palpable infringement of the treaty lately conduded between Denmark and 
Sweden. But finding that the Sw^sh general, instead of paying any re¬ 
gard to such remonstrance, penetrated into Jutland, and made himself mas¬ 
ter of almost all the towns in that province, his Danish mqjesty had recourse 
to the emperor, who ordered Galas to march to his assistance in the dwth of 
winter. The Imperialists, though much retarded by the snow, which ren¬ 
dered the road almost impassable, at length appeared on the frontier of Hol¬ 
stein, where a resolution was taken to starve the Swedes in Jutland, by oc¬ 
cupying the defiles between Stockholm and Bleswick. This design, however, 
was rendered abortive by the vigilance of Torstenson, who marched toward 
Rendsburg, with an intention to give Galas battle, in case he should dispute 
the passage ; and as the Imperialists did not thiidt proper to give him the 
least molestation,' he quitted Holstein, intercepted some of their convoys, 
and encamped near Ratzburg.(3) 

Meanwhile France, finding the general nemitiations disturbed by the war 
between Sweden and Denmark, sent M. de m Thuillerie to Copenhagen, in 
order to bring about an accommodation. His proposals, however, met with 
little attention, until the retreat of the Imperialists, and an advantage gained 
by the Swedes over their northern neighMurs at sea made the Danim mo¬ 
narch more tractable. Despairing of being able to obtain fresh succours 
from tho empi^r, the haughty and violent Christian now listened to the 
mediation of France. A treaty was accordingly concluded at Bromsboo, 
by which Sweden restored to Denmark all the towns Torstenson had taken 
in Holstein; and Christian, on his part, ceded to Sweden, Jemptie, Hailand, 
the Island of Gothland, and the citadel and town of IVisbie, with all the isles 
depending upon it. Beside this treaty, which enabled Sweden to act With all 
her forces against the house of Austria, Thuillerie concluded an alliance be¬ 
tween France and Denmark, hy which Christian agreed to yield no assist¬ 
ance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of France, or those of her allie8.(4) 
The emperor was not in a condition to prevent the ratification of these 
treaties. Turenne had retrieved the affairs of France upon the Rhine, which 
he crossed at Brisac, and advancing with a small army toward the source of 
the Danube, routed the Imperialists, commanded by the baron de Merci. 
He afterwards attempted the' relief of Friburg, which was invested hy the 
Bav^an army, under the count de Merd, brother of the baron; but finding 
himself too weak to act with vigour agednst the enemy, he retired, and for¬ 
tified a camp within a league of the town, whence be bad the mortification 
to see it surrender. Meantime cardinal Mazarine, informed that the French 
army was very inferior in strength to the Bavarians, ordered the celehnated 
Lewis de Bourbon, duke d'Enguien, whom 1 have already had occasion to • 

(1) Du Mont, Corpt Diplum. tom. vi. 
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T *" **'* P'j"'* ^ J“>n Turenno with a 

*** attacked the count ,le Merci near 

Fnburg, such impetuosity, that notwithstandinf^ his advantageous 

sitimtion, wbch a^med to place him beyond the reach of danirer, he was 
to retire i^th the loss of three thousand men. • 

Thm action, ^hi^ lasted seven hours, was immediately followed hr nno- 
thOT, in which the mvanans gained at first some advantage. But the dukn 
d Enguien rallied his troops, which seemed disposed to quit the field : inul 
boldly marching against the enemy, drove them three times from their en¬ 
trenchments, which they as often regained ; and victory at last remai tied 
undecided, as neither party quitted his ground. Merci,'hosever, w ho had 
lost one half of his army, resolved to avoid a third shock by a quick rotre.it. 
This he effected in good urdhr, notwithstanding all the attempts of the 
French to break his rear ; and resolutely continuing his march, be snfcly 
reached the country of Wurtemburg with the remains of his forces, letiving 
to the enemy his artilleir and ha^^e, with all the towns situated between 
the Rhine and the MoseUe, from Mentz to Land.'iw.(l) 

Nor were France and Sweden the only foreign powers that incommoded 
the emperor. Mazarine and Oxenstiern, in order the better to command 
the negotiations, as well as to furnish employment for Ferdinand, while the 
Swedes were engaged in the Danish wjir, had formed an alliance with Ra- 
gotski, vaivode of Transylvania; and that prince, with the consent of the 
grand seignior, to whom he was tributary, entereil Hungary at the head of 
thirty thousand men, and took Cassovia. In justification of his conduct ho 
published a manifesto, addressed to tlie Hungarian nobility, in which he m- 
Bured them that his sole view in taking up arms was to defend tlicir liherties 
and priyilege* against the ambition of the emperor, who intended to niaku 
that elective kingdom liereditary in his family. This manifesto w.as an¬ 
swered by Ferdinand, who sent a body of veteran troojis, under gioieral 
Goeutz, to expel the Transylvanian prince; and llagotski s troops being raw 
and undisciplined, ho durst not hazard an engagement, though superior in 
number to tne enemy. Other circumstances conspired to hasten Ins retreat. 
He received intelligence that the grand vizier, the chief support of liis in¬ 
terest at the court of Constantinople, was dead, and that the king of! olanil 
intended to declare war against him. He was eagerly pursued by : 

but the country being destitute if provisions, the imperial tr<«ops were 
wasted with famine and fatigue, and afterward totally ruine<l at 
Cassovia, wherfe the vaivode had left five regiments, winch defended the 
place with singular bravery. That defend, and t^ 

insnired Ragotski with fresh courage. He rejected with disd^n ^ 

of peace offered him by Fordinaim; and was of infinite service lo . 
byKS forces V the empire, whUe her troops were employed in 

Holstein airainst the king of Deiiinark.(8) , n..«iTiwl info 
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Meantime the Imperial army being completely formed, encamped between 
Thabor and Budewis, at a small distance from the Swedes, and each party 
watched the motions of the othel' with equal diligence and address. Here 
the superior genius of Torstenson was conspicuous. In order to decoy the 
Imperialists from their advantageous position, he spread a report that he 
intended to march into Moravia, and actually took the route to that province; 
but finding he had gained his point, as the enemy were in motion to follow 
him, he returned and encamped near Strockwitz. Soon'after he passed the 
Moldaw, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Thabor, whither he was fol¬ 
lowed by the enemy. Nothing passed for some days, but slight skirmishes ; 
for although both armies were eager to engage, neither would quit the post 
it had seized, in order to attack the other. At length, however, Torstenson, 
trusting to the valour of his troops, resolved to,give the Imperialists battle. 
He accordingly advanced toward their camp, in a threatening posture, about 
break of day, when a brisk cannonading began; and by seven in the morn¬ 
ing both armies were eng^ed in close %lit, which was continued for the 
space of four hours with incredible obstinacy. In the beginning of the ac¬ 
tion the left wing of the Swedes began to give ground; but being supported 
in time, the battle was restored, and Torstenson charged the Imperialists 
with such fury, that their cavalry was broken, and their infantry cut in 
pieces. General Goeutz, and about three thousand men, were left dead on 
the field; twenty-six pieces of cannon were taken, together with sixty-three 
pair of colours, and four thousand prisoners, among whom was general Has- 
leld, and sever^ other officers of distinction. The pursuit was no less bloody 
than the battle. Twelve hundred of the Imperial infantry were slain in one 
body, and a great number taken prisoners, together with three thousand 
horse.(l) « 

Struck with terror by these repeated misfortunes, Ferdinand pressed the 
elector of Bavaria to assist him with troops; and that prince sent four thou¬ 
sand men to Vienna, excusing himself from furnishing a greater number, as 
he was obliged to protect his own dominions against the insults of the French, 
who threatened the Upper Palatinate. Galas, at the same time, collected 
the broken remains of the Imperial army in Bohemia; set on foot new le¬ 
vies ; and having formed a respectable body of troops, encamped under the 
cannon of PUaen, in order to observe the motions of Torstenson; who, in 
consequence of his late victory, had reduced Leipnitz, Pilgran, Iglaw, and 
several other places. The town of Krembs, Stein, and the fort of Tyrn- 
stein, also submitted to the conquerors; so that the Swedes .were now mas¬ 
ters of the Danube on the side of Moravia: and all the towns in that pro¬ 
vince surrendered at discretion, except Brinn, which Torstenson besieged, 
as the reduction of it seemed necessa^ to facilitate his junction with Kagot- 
ski,^ on which was supposed to depend the fate of Hungary and Austria. 

This enterprise occasioned such alarm at the court of Vienna, that the 
emperor retired to Ratisbon, and the empress and her attendants fled for 
refuge to Gratz in Stiria. AU the most valuable furniture was removed from 
the capital, the suburbs were pulled down, and the bastions and ramparts 
repaired. Some old regiments threw themselves into the city; the inhabi¬ 
tants were armed; the magazines filled, and preparations made for support¬ 
ing a long siege. Torstenson, however, had no thoughts of such an enter¬ 
prise. He found sufficient! employment at Brinn; which, by its gallant 
defence, afforded Ferdinand leisure to put his affairs in some order. The 
archduke Leopold was declared commander-in-chief of the Imperial forces; 
and Galas, who served under him, in quality of lieutenant-general, as¬ 
sembled the militia from all quarters to augment the army, that he might 
be able to prevent the Swedes from crossing the Danube. Nor was the 
elector of l^varia less busy in taking measures to oppose the progress of 
the French. 

General Merci having received intelligence that mareschal Turenae, after * 
quitting his winter quarters at Spire, had established his head post at Ma¬ 
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ziandtd, and that his troops were dispersed in the nei^bouriiig towns Tur 
the oonTenien(^ of subsistence, resolved to Attack him by surprise, in hop^ 
of defeating' him before he could assemltle his forces. Extending himself, 
with this view, in the plain of Mariendal. Merci drew up his army in order 
of battle. He placed bis foot in the centre, and his cavalry on the two 
wings. After cannonading the Fren'^h for some time, he put himself at 
the head of his infantry, and marched to the attack of a small wood that 
covered their front; a post which it was absolutely necessary for him to 
possess, before his left wing, commanded by John de tfert, could art to 
advantage. Turenne at the same time, with his cavalry, ehargeil the riglit 
wing of the ImperiaKsts, which he broke, and penetrated as far as the se¬ 
cond line. But, during these efforts, three thou»>nd French troops, under 
the command of general EoSe, were routed and dispersed by the Bavarians; 
and De Wert, perceiving their coiihision, advance*! with his left wine, in 
order to take Turenne in the rear. Senailde of tlie risk ho riai of being 
surrounded, the mareschal ordered his cavalry to wheel aliout, and retire 
across the wood ; at the other side of which being joiiusl by three freaii re¬ 
giments of foot, and fifteen hundred horse, that had l>een already engng»‘il. 
he ranged them in order of battle, with a view of nttm^king the enemy, 
should they pass the wood. Merci, however, did not think pro|M“r to try 
the experiment; so that the French general, having rollected his broken 
troops, retired in the face of the enemy r crossed tjio Maine in their des^ 



posals of peace to France ; and Mazarine, without re^rd Ui tliem, seiit a 
reinforcement of eight thousand men to Turenne, under the conduct of the 
duke d’Enguien. These two commandcra resolved to liring the Biivariaiis 
to a general action. With this view Turenne, whose day it was to lead, 
advanced at the head of his cavalry, to engage the enemy. But they hail 
taken post upon a rising ground, so inaccessible, that it seemed hiizardoiis t 

^^kCm^atsuch difa^antage. The Sire^owiljS: 

invested with the chief command, determintri 

the Danube, and was prosecuting his march to Nordl ngen, when .*. n- 
ctiived intelliirence that the Bavarians were come up with him. lie * »»« 

the Sleur de C.laU 

conducted the corps-de-reserve. . ascent. Then 

The Bavarians were drawn up on an highe 

right wing, composed solely of irfMtry, vill^e, and on 

and their main "iKidy S a’c^tle.^l.ich they 

their left wing, commanded ti.e d -kc d Koguien, 

had taken care to garrison. The dangerously wouiid- 

who ordered Marsin to attok the iveiud. gcucrai sent 

ed, and the troops under his command gi 7’^j.„n,ent. 'l'hi» 

in his room the marquis do destroyed, had not the duke iii 

was broken, and would have bren ““* f L.istaiicc of tlie marquis, 

person led on the whole of l.-illle until the count de 
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Merci was slain at the h^ of his conquering ,ii,kc d'Enguien, who dis- 

of that^eat captain. the .ntremdity of tIm ^d^ 
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jfirisoner ; while John de Wert, Bttacking the corpe de reserve!^ defeated Cha> 
hot, and penetrated as far as the baggage. 

Darii^ these disasten, Turenne assailed the rig^t wing of the ehemr; 
and having reached the top of the eminence in good order, a terriUe conflmt 
ensued, in which the first line of the Bavarians was broken ; but general 
Gleen adv anc i ng with the second, the French were ready to give way m their 
turn, when the duke d’Enguien came seasonably to the simport of his left 
wing. He obliged the Bav^ians to retire, and leave h ahin d them their 
cannon, which were pointed against the part of their right wing drawn up 
near the vill^. Turenne now charged the enemv in flank, aad drove them 
beyond the viBage, after having taken general Gleen prisoner. Meantime 
John de Wert, partly informed of what had passed upon the hill, hastened 
thither with his victorious left wing; but he c^a too late to retrieve the 
honour of the day, every thing being already in confusion. All that be 
could do, theiefore, was to lead off the remains of the Bavarian army to 
Honawert, whither they escaped under the cover of night, though pursued 
as far as the banks of the Danube.(l) 

This victom if such it may be ci^ed, was dearly purchased by the French, 
four thousand of their best troops being left dead upon the spot. Nordlingen 
and some neighbouring places, indeed, opened then- gates to the conquers ; 
but they were soon recovered by the Bavarians, who received a strong rein-* 
forcement under the archduke Leopold. Turenne, however, after the de¬ 
parture of the duke d'Enguien, who went to Paris to receive the applause 
due to his valour, had the nonour of closing the campaign with re-establish¬ 
ing the elector of Triers in his dominions. That prince, after a captivity 
of ten yeare, had obtaided his liberty, in consequence of a second treaty 
with Ferdinand, by which he submitted tw the articles of the peace of 
Prague, and other rigorous conditions. But as he signed this treaty with 
no other view than to deliver himself from a tedious and grievous imprison¬ 
ment, he threw himself upon the protection of France, as soon as he was 
enlarged, and cardinal Mazarine ordered Turenne to effect his restoration. 
The mareschal accordingly invested Triers: the garrison was obliged to 
capitulate, and the elector entered his capital amidst the acdamations of his 
Bubject8.(2) 

During these transactions, the elector of Saxony, finding himself unable 
to stop the progrew of the Swedes under Koiiingsmark, who had reduced a 
number of towns in Thuringia and Misnia, had recourse to a negotiation, 
and concluded a truce with that general for six mouths, ns a prdude to a 
peace with Sweden. This treaty was the more disagreeable to the house of 
Austria, as it enabled Konin^mark, after laying Bohemia under contribu¬ 
tion, to form a junction with Torstenson, who had cari'ied his depredations to 
the very gates of Vienna, in spite of all the efforts of the archduke. The 
emperor, however, in some degree counterbalanced the defection of the 
elector of Saxor^, by a peace with Kigotski. He acknowledged that prince 
sovereign of Transylvania, and restored to him certain possessionB in 
Hungary, which had Monged to his predecessor, Bethlem Gabor.(3) 

Toretenson, after his junction with Kdningsmark, proposed to undertake 
the siege of Prague; but the archduke Leopold being joined by the count 
de Bouchain, took such effectual measures fur securing that city, os render¬ 
ed the attempt impracticable. •'Chagrined at this disappointment, and neatly 
afflicted with the gout, Torstenson retired to his own country. He was 
succeeded in the chief command by general Wrangel, who supported the 
reputation of the Swedish arms, and in conjunction with Turenne ravaged 
Franconia, SQeaia, and Moravia, laying the country every where under 
contribution. 

In order to secure his dominions against these ravages, the elector of 
Bavaria withdrew his troops from the service of the emperor, and concluded 

, fD Barrc, toru. ix Hcih, liv. iii. cliap. x. Auber'i, IJu/. du Card, ifatmrine, Hitt, 
da Prints de ComiS. 

re) Id. Ibid. 

(U) Annul, dt CEmp. torn. ii. 
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a Mparate peace with France. His example was followed W the archhiEhop 
of Cologne; and the archbishop of and the landgrave of Hess/ 

Darmstadt, were reduced to the necessity of taking the same stra by the 
victorious Turenne. He laid waste their dominions, and struck all Germany 
with the terror of his arms. Nor were the Swedes inactive. Having gar¬ 
risoned the towns they possessed in Westphalia and Upper Suabia, they 
made themselves masters of Schweinfurt, which had cut off the communi¬ 
cation between these two provinces; and again entering Bohemia, reduced 
Egnt in presence of the Imperial army.fl) 

The confederates were less successful in other quarters. Nothing of conse¬ 
quence had been effected either in Italy or the Low Countries, during tlie tw»> 
laat campaigns, and in Spain the reputation of two celebrated French gene¬ 
rals had been tarnished. ‘In 16i6 the count d’Hnrcourt, viceroy of t:ala- 
lonia, besieged Lerida. The garrison was not strong, nor was the place in 
a state of defence. But Don Antonio de Brito, the governor, hod tlie ad¬ 
dress to make the French believe tliat his condition was yet more desperate 
than he found it; so tiiat they did not press the siege so vigorously as they 
otherwise might, from a persuasion that he would surrender at diwrction. 
MeanwhUe uie marquis de Legonez, the Spanish general who knew exactW 
the state of the garrison, caused a great convoy to l)e proyideit. tv lien it 
was near ready, he advanced towards Lerida, seemingly witli an inWnliuii 
to relieve the place; but, after lying some days within sigJitof the Frcmli 
army, he decamped, as if he had ab.mdoned his design. Having forvi.irdcd 
the convoy, he marched directly back to the town ; and appeared unexpect- 
edly. in order of battle, on one side of the French lines, while, on the 
the convoy with a strong reinforcenfcnt safely entered tlie jiImc, during tlie 
Cr^TthOesiegers to receive the enemy. Harcourt, therefore ^ound 
hin^^ unde? th^ecessity of raising the siege ; a 

elided him so much, that he rested the command and returned to 
France, where he was very coldly received iiy Mazarine.i,2) _ 

* The prince of Conde, formerly duke d’F.nguien, wm now ' * 1.' 

count d'Harwurt so little dar^-ed, that oT*i)..n Aii- 

trenebes were opened with a lece*^ "; and hml a g»r- 

tonio de Brito, who was well supplied with ®'J’it ,,gd heen the 
rison of three thousand men, was the very reverse ii:„a nnd disputed 

^"l^ore. He harmed the enemy .uh^conri^^^ 

with obstinacy every inch of • . , 1 ^ attack in the weakest 

conduct to Lis being sensible that t*'®^ ‘ ^ surrender as soon as they 

place, and conduded that he huHli the midst of these 

had made themseWes mastera ot t e _ , ’ jign the engineers found 

.sanguine expectations, i„“^"bie to was 

their progress obstructed ^ a roc. . ilimini^md-by fatigue—the beats 

too late to begin sgaia ; the troops marquis d’Aitona. advanced 

were coming on. The ®Pa®^ c Cond^ was obliged to raise tlie 

to thereU^of the Pl«iP®* dhent marches and 

tlege.{3) The rest of the campaign was spei.v in 

countermarches. fortunate for tlic confi^ 

The conclusion of the ye» , «,,„a-ia was prevailed upon to renounce 
derates in Gennanr. T*.e Rector of ^ . 

the nlliance he had conduded with Franw, ^ Imperial 

Md, in consequence of tlie union of ^Uav.^^ haras-d by the 

Wrangd was obli^ ^^aer”^ ^li^g and difficult march, he took up hie 
Aurti^ general Melander, in a a 

winter-quarters in the duchy of Brunswic. 

• •I * I-ltfcl iln <1* J nicnoo. 

/l) Bsrre, toni.i*. Heis«. I‘». m. riiap. 
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^ Early in the spring, however, the Swedish general led out his army, with 
(>n intention to surpriw the enemy in their cantonments; but they were ap¬ 
prised of his design, and had assembled their troops. In order to atone for 
this faUure, Wrangel' advanced, in conjunction with Turenne, against the 
Austrians and Bavarians, at Zusmarhausen, or Zt^mmerhausen, near the 
Danube. There a furious battle was fought ; and the ImpeiM forces were 
defeated, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Mpntecuculi and Wittem- 
beig. These able gener^ wer3 only able to save the remains of the army, 
by a masterly retreat to Augsburg.(l) 

Piccolomini arriving soon after from the Netherlands, assumed the chief 
command of the Imperial forces, in the room of Melander, who was slain. 
His presence seemed to infuse new spirit into the troops ; but he could not 
prevent the confederates from passing the Lech, and penetratiiw into Bava¬ 
ria, where they laid the whole country under contribution, and obliged the 
ele^r to quit his capital, and take reiuge in Saltzburg. 

Nor was the victo^ at Zummerhausen the only advantaM the confede¬ 
rates had gained since the opening of the campaign. The Hessians had de¬ 
feated the baron Lamboy near Grevemburg, m the dud^ of Juliers ; and 
Koningsmark had surprised the new city of Prague. In the mean time 
Charles Gustavus, count Palatine of Deux-Fonts, arriving from Sweden with 
a reiaforcement of eight thousand men, undertook the siege of Old Pra^te ; 
and carried on his approaches with such vigour, that the place must have 
been taken, had not the emperor, dreading the loss of that capital, and of 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia, resolved in earnest to conclude the so long- 
demanded peace. (2) 

Hitherto the negotiations at Munster and Osnaburg had varied according to 
the vicissitudes of the war; but the French and Swedes being pbw decid^ly 
victorious, and having no other enemy in Germany but the amperor, all the 
rest being either subdued or in alliance with them, it only.remained for Fer¬ 
dinand to receive law from those powers. Other circumstances conspired to 
forward the treaty. Sweden, notwithstanding the great success of its arms 
during eighteen years of hostilities wished for peace ; and the young queen 
Christina, so distinguished by her love for learning, was desirous of repose, 
that she might have leisure to pursue her favourite studies. . The United 
Provinces, become jealous of France, had concluded, in 1647, a separate 
treaty with Spain > m which their independency was not only acknowledged, 
but the republic was declared a free and sovereign state, by the only power 
that had disputed it, at a vast expense of blood and treasure, with an obsti¬ 
nacy to whi^ history affords no parallel, for the term of fourscore years. 
France, therefore, was left to sustain alone the whole weight of the war 
against the Spani^ branch of the house of Austria; and cardinal Mazarine, 
her prime minister, being at the same time threatened with an intestine war, 
became more moderate in his demands at the congress, as well as more sin¬ 
cerely disposed to promote the tranquillity of Germany.(3) 

In consequence of these favourable occurrences and corresponding views,, 
the memorabk Peace of Westphalia was signed at Munster on the 
twenty-fourth day of October, in the year 1648. As it is a fundamental law 
of the empire, and the basis of all subsequent treaties, I must make you ac- 

? u8inted, my dear PhUip, with the substance of the principal articles of it. 

n order to satisfy the iwerent powers, the following important stipulations 
were found necessary; namelv, that France shall possess the sovereignty of 
the three ardibishopricks, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the city of Pignerol, 
Bresac, and its independencies, the territory of Suntgaw, the landpaviatea 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, and the right to keep a garrison In Phiupsburg; 
that to Sweden shall be granted, besides five nuUions of crowns, the arch- 
bishoprick of Bremen and the bishoprick of Verdun secularized. Upper Ponae- 
rania, Stetin, the isle of 'Rugen, and the city of Wismar, in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs of the empire, with three votes at the 
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rrfli. P*‘ .ele^or of Brand<!Bbuw shall be relmbuned for the lojof 
by the cession of the bisBoprick of MaKdebunr seculariiad' 
Md by haying the bishopricks of Halberetadt, Minden, and C'Miin declared 
"'‘b four votea at the.diet; that the duke of M^lSt 
foirg, as an eqmvdent for Wismar, shaU have the bishopricks of Schwerin and 
Kat8bu% erected, in like maimer, into secular principalities: that the elei*- 
tor^ dignity, with Ike Upper Palatinate, shaU remain with Maiimilian, duke 
or Bavana, and bis descendants, as long as they shall produce male issue • 
but that the Lower Palatinate shall be restored to Charles Lewis, sun of tho 
deposed elector, in whose favour shall be esteblished an eighth electorate to 
continue till the extinction of the house of Bavaria.(l) All the other pritia^s 
and states of the empire w^ re-established in the lands, rights, and pren»- 
gatives, which they enjoyea before the troubles of Bohemia, in 1619. The 
republic of Switzerland was declared to be a sovereign state, exempt fnmi 
the jurisdiction of the empire; and the long disputiMl succession or Cloves 
and Juiiers, with the restitution of Lorrain, was referred to arbitralii>n.(2) 
The stipulations in regard to religion were no less accurate and compre¬ 
hensive. The pacification of Passau was confirmed, in its full extent; and 
it was farther agreed, that the C^dvinists shall enjoy the same pri\ ileges ns 
the Lutherans; that the Imperial chamber should consist of twentyvfunr 
Protestant members, and twenty-six Catholics; that the emperor shuft re¬ 
ceive six Protestants into his nuiic council; and that an equal numhor of Ca¬ 
tholic and Protestant deputies shall be cliosen for the diet, except when it in 
convoked on a cause that concerns one of tlie two religions; in wliieli (M>e, 
all the deputies shall be Protestants, if it respects the rrotestants; and Ca¬ 
tholics, if it relates to the followers of the Catholic faith.(3) 

These are tikfi great outlines of the Peace of M'^est)di(ilia, so I'ssential to 
the tranquillity df Europe in general, and to that of (iennaiiy in particular. 
War, however, bet^veen France and Spain, was continued witli various suc¬ 
cess, until the Treaty of the Pyrenees, negotiated in Ifi.MJ, when Lewis XIV. 
was married to the Infanta Maria Theresa, daughter of Pliiliji IV. as 1 sIihII 
afterward have occasion more particularly to relate. In the meuu titne, we 
must make a pause. 

(1) Du Moat Corp$. Viplvmat, lun ti. Ffelfcl, jiMg4 Chrvnvi. 

Id. ibid. 

(a) Du. Moot, ubi sup. 
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